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10 THE. 


GENTLEMEN _ 


or THE 


eil Facroxr at LISBON. 


f 


Ils Trayfation, he Fiche f 
I leiſure Hours whilſt at Lisbon, comes 


give me an Opportunity of making 
a publick Acknowledgement for che 


many Favours and Civilities I lately 
received at your Hands, during the 


five Months I had the Satisfaction to 


cinta: TT the Abſence of your Chaplain, the Re- 


verend Mr. Sims) to the largeſt and nobleſt Factory in 
the World, as well as the _ beneficial to the Eel 


840 Nation. 

Were I to diſplay the ever Advantages of that 

moſt valuable Branch of our Trade which paſſes 
through your Hands, or dwell upon your real Worth 

and good Qualities, as in Addreſſes of this Nature, 

moſt do upon their feigned ones of their Patrons, this 


De lication would ſwell beyond all Bounds, and have 


no Proportion to the following Sheets, I forbear 
therefore to launch out into ſo ſpacious a Field, con- 
tenting my ſelf with the bare mention of two of your 


Wurdues SQBRIETY and GENTNOSIT Y, Which 


A 2 5 you 


into the World very ſeaſonably to 
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Dy ht you po eſs i in 77 eminent a Manner as to U bez a I 
| To 


IANS ns: Kanon, 
; & 


ample to all your Countrymen. Drinking to 


© exceſs is a Vice hardly known among you, which 1 


am afraid can ſcarce 10 affirmed of ſo large a Society 


of Engliſhmen any where in the World beſides. Your 
- conſtant Charity to the. Unfortunate, whereof I ſaw 
many Inſtances, and your handſome Returns for the 


leaſt Services done you, which I my ſelf experienced, 


loudly proclaim your Generous Spirit. 


And here were I to enumerate the Obligations J. 
owe to particular Perſons, as well as to all in General, 
it would be an endleſs Taſk. But however Gratitude 
will not ſuffer. me to conclude without thanking in a 
more eſpecial Manner for his extraordinary. Favours, 
Arthur Stert Eſq; whoſe Forth and Readineſs to do 
good to all his Fellow-Creatures, the moſt amiable 
Quality in the World ! are ſo well known, that the 
Burrough of Plymouth upon no other Conſideration, 


(to their Honour be it remembered) have unanimouſly 
cChoſen him for their Repreſentative in Parliament, al- 


moſt without his Knowledge. A Caſe very E 
mon now-a-days | | 

That you may All be Happy and Profperous i in 
carrying on a Trade ſo advantagious and neceſſary to, 
England, and that you may, as many as defire it, re- 


turn in good Time with Reputation and Riches to 


your native Country, and there enjoy the. Fruits of 
your Labours with long Life, Health and ne 


5 the ſincere and a With of, 


Se IT | ; BS = ” 2 
inEfſex, Septem- N our moſt oblige 
| ter 10th, ma: 1 N 8 


bumble Servant, | 


\- NicHoLas TIN DAL. 
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16. EDWARD IV. 


N DWARD was proclaimed the oth 1461. 

of March, and on the 12th or 13th fees 

= of the ſame Month he ſaw himſelf ob- Fight the 

| liged to go and put himſelf at the Ven. 

Head of his Army. Before his De- An Execu= 
parture from London, a Tradeſman * mat oi 
— was executed for ſaying he would == 

ages his Son Prince of Wales. Apparently he added 

ſomething more in Contempt of the new King, and ex- 


preſſed too much Zeal for the Houſe 7 LO . Be 
Vor. VI. „% Let "that! © 1-5 


AI It was one Walker A Grocer, who ſaid he Ke make his Son Heir of 


| theCrown, meaning only, as is pretended, his own Houſe, which bad 
the Sn of the Crown, : | 


5 725 E D470 0 *. 
n 7 U ens in fo eminent a Manner as to be 4 Para 
exceſs i is a 3 hardly known among you, hh 1 : 


; _ amr afraid can ſcarce be affirmed of ſo large a Society 
of Engliſhmen any where in the World beſides. Your 


r 


xample to all your Countrymen. Drinking 


conſtant Charity to the Unfortunate, whereof I ſaw 


many Inſtances, and your handſome Returns for the 


leaſt Services done you, which I my ſelf experienced, 


loudly proclaim your Generous Spirit. „ 


And here were I to enumerate the Obligations I. 
owe to particular Perſons, as well as to all in General, 
it would be an endleſs Taſk. But however Gratitude 
will not ſuffer. me to conclude without thanking in a 
more eſpecial Manner for his extraordinary. Favours, 
Arthur Stert Eſq; whoſe Worth and Readineſs to do 
good to all his Fellow-Creatures, the moſt amiable 
Quality in the World ! are ſo well known, that the 
Burrough of Plymouth upon no other Conſideration, 


(to their Honour be it remembered) have unanimouſly 
choſen him for their Repreſentative in Parliament, al- 


moſt without his nerds. A Caſe very nne 
mon now-a-days ! _ 

That you may All be Happy ad Proſperous i in 
carrying on a Trade ſo advantagious and neceſſary to 
England, and that you may, as many as deſire it, re- 


turn in good Time with Reputation and Riches to 


your native Country, and there enjoy the Fruits of 
your Labours with long Life, Health and LOW 8 
che ſincere and n. Wiſh of, | 


: Great Walihens/ — * 81 as, | 
in Eſſex, Septem- it _ moſt obliged 
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16. EDWARD IV. 


N D* ARD was proclaimed his a, 1461. 
of March, and on the 12th or 13th . 
mM of the fame Month he ſaw himſelf ob- Fight abs; 
45 BY liged to go and put himſelf at the Lows. 
Head of his Abi: Before his De- An Execu= 
paarture from London, a Tradeſman vn 7 4 
GW SS was executed for ſaying he would . 
ingkes his Son Prince of Wales. Apparently he added | 
| ſomething more in Contempt of the new King, and ex- 


| preſſed too much Zeal for the Houſe of TO 7; Be 
ee FS. | * 6 that 


It was one Walker 2 Grocer, who ſaid he wal make his Son Heir of 


the Crown, meaning only, as is pretended, bis own Houſe, which had 
the ow of the Crown, 


1 


1461, 


Fdward 

reſolves to 
feht the 

Ze n. 


was backed with Force. Henry V 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. 
that as it will, ſome have looked upon this Man's Ex- 
ecution, in the l of this Reign, as a Preſage 
of the Blood which would be yet ſpilt in the Quarrel 


of the two contending Houſes. 


Queen Margaret had acted with Prudence in not ha- 


1 


zarding a Battle at the Gates of London, and retiring 


among the northern People, who had appeared hither- ! 
to firmly attached to the Houſe of Lancaſter, They even 
gave her upon this Occaſion an evident Mark of their 


Affection, by ſtrengthening ker Army with Recruits, 
nay, whole Bodies of freſh Troops. This was done 


with ſuch Expedition, that in a few re b the Queen 
ſaw herſelf at the Head of ſixty Thouſand Men, in 
Condition to expect her Enemy, or even to march a- 
c 
Though Edward had been proclaimed at London, 
he was very ſenfable. that did not add much to his 
Right, conſidering the irregular Manner wherein it 


was done. The Great Men of his Party, and the Peo- 
ple of London were not inveſted. with Power to put a 


Sovereign upon the Kingdom. And therefore he could 
not depend upon that quran? Election, unleſs it 

had reigned Thir- 
ty- eight Years, acknowledged for lawful King by all 
the Engliſh; and yet a Right which ſeemed ſo well eſta- 


| bliſhed, had not been able to bear it ſelf up againſt a 
_ ſuperior Strength. It was therefore eaſy to ſee that 
Edward's Right, which had not greater Advantages, 


would ſubſiſt no longer than it ſhould be crowned with 
Succeſs. Matters ſtanding thus, there was a Neceſſity 


that the two Parties ſhould once more try the Way of s 
Arms. Happy would it have been for both, if one 


ſingle Battle could have decided this bloody Quarrel ! 


Edward being young and full of Life, truſted to his - 


Courage and Fortune. He was likewiſe egged on to ha- 


zard all by the Great Men of his Party, who having 
ſhown ſo little regard for Henry, ſaw there was no ſafe- 
ty for them but in Victory. He fat out therefore from 
Loudon a few Days after his being proclaimed, and 


heading 
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Reſolution to go in queſt of Margaret. 


heading his Army marched towards the North, with a 1461. 


| | | | 85 a | | K. * 4 ? ; ; 
As ſoon as he was come to Pontfra#, he detached the we ſecures 


Lord Fitz-Walter to ſecure the Paſſage at Ferribridge 3 
upon the River Are, which he was obliged to paſs in g 


order to come at his Enemies. Fitz Walter ſacceeded ton. 


as the King would have it, and went and poſted himſelf 
on the other Side of the River with his Detachment. _ 
In the mean Time Henry and the Queen who were at. 
York, having notice that Edward was marching with _ 
all ſpeed, readily concluded that it was to give them 
Battle. This was what they themſelves earneſtly wiſh- 
ed for, ſince the gaining a Victory was the only means 
left to reſtore them. They made therefore the Duke 


of Somerſet General of their Army, and ſtayed them- 


ſelves at York waiting the Iſſue of a Battle which would 


determine their Fate. 


The Duke of Somerſet being informed that Edward is Men 
had already ſecured the Paſſage at Ferribridge, made no beat from 
queſtion but that it was with Deſign to fight, and thence. 


therefore to oblige him to do it at a Diſadvantage, he 
reſolved to diſlodge Fitz-Walter, that he might have 
the River between him and his Enemy. Purſuant to 

this Reſolution, the Lord Clifford was detached to go 
and recover the Poſt that Fitz Walter had ſeized. Whe- 


ther Fitz- Walter was guilty of any Neglect, or whe- 


ther he was not ſupported ſoon enough, he could not 
withſtand Cliford's Charge, who drove his Troops o- 
ver the River with great Slaughter. Fitz- Walter and 
the Baſtard of Salisbury were ſlain in the Action. 


The Earl of Warwick, of whom I have had frequent The Earlof - 


occaſion to ſpeak towards the End of the late Reign, 
was looked upon as the Life and Soul of Edward's Ar- 


is alarmed 


my. The King was conſidered as a young Prince f 


great Valour but no Experience, and the Earl of War- 
wick was the real General. So that every one's Eyes 
were fixed upon him to ſee by his Looks whether there 
was reaſon to hope or fear. The News of Fitz. Walter a 

Defeat being brought the Earl, he ſeemed to be under 
ga great Conſternation, dreading that this firſt Check 

Por. M. „„ Un . 


f 


7 
FE 


+ The Hifftory of Ex clanD. Vol. VI. 
_ 2461: would diſhearten the Army. He immediately rid full 
'- +,  ſpeedto inform the King of it, with a 33 which 
wa; 14 Paint diſcovered $40 prehenſive he was of the Con- 
ences. But at che ſame Time, to ſhow that his 
5 Fears related not to his own. Perſon, he ſtabbed his 
Horſe, and kiſſing the Hilt of his Sword which was 
made in the Form of a Croſs, ſwore that though the 
whole Army ſhould take to Flight, he would ſtand a- 
lone in Defence of the King's Cauſe. 
The King's Edward perceiving, — concern che Earl was under, 
Sreadineſs. 1 it neceſſary to prevent the ill Effects it might 
produce among the Troops. e far fem = 
alarmed at the News, he made Proclamation that 
all who had a Mind might depart : That he would re- 
ward thoſe that ſhould do their Duty But that they 
who ſhould fly during the Battle were to expect no Fa- 
vour. At the ſame Time he detached William Nevil 
Lord Falconbridge to go and paſs the Are at Caſtleford 
| about three Miles from Ferribridge, with Orders to at- 
| tack thoſe who guarded the Poſt lately loſt. 2 
bridge executed his Orders with ſo much Secre 
Expedition, that he had paſſed the River at Ca ere, 
before the Enemies had the leaſt Notice of it. Then 
| marching along the River he met Clifford at the Head 
ef a'Body of Horſe, briskly charged him, and put him 
He yeco- to rout. Fee was ſlain with an Arrow in the begin- 
vert the ning of the Fight, too light a Puniſhment for his in- 
ite. humane Uſage of the y Earl of Rutland Brother of. 
Edward, at- the Battle SF Wakefield. With him was 
killed likewiſe the Brother of the Earl of Weſtmoreland. 
The Poſt at Ferribridge being thus luckily recovered, 
Edward who kept in a readineſs, paſſed his Army over 
the River, and m—_— marched 1 in que of his E- 

**<; „ 
Ie Battle The two Armies met on Palm-Sunda between Sax- = 
F Tow- ton and Towton'*, where they drew up in Order of Bat- 

* tle. Henry's Army was ſixty Thouſand ſtrong, and 
5 wares about _—y Thouſand. T he Air was n 
ened 


* 
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ened by the Snow which fell very thick, and which che 19g) 


Wind blew in the Faces of the Lancaſtrians. Theſe laſt 
began the Fight with a Volley of Arrows, which being 
let fly too far off did no great Execution. Falcon- 
bridge who commanded the Van of Edward's Army, 
diſdaining to fight at ſuch a Diftance, ordered his Men 
to lay 57 their Bows and take to their Swords. 


Whereupon the Armies coming up cloſe to one ano- 


ther began a furious Fight, wherein both Sides behaved 
with equal Bravery, and ſeemed bent to do their utmoſt 
to carry the Pay. It would be a difficult Matter to 


deſcribe this Battle at large, gd , Part of thoſe 


that have ſpoken of it, not underf F. any Thing of 
the Art of War, have given a very confuſed Idea 4 It, 
inftead of repreſenting the ſeveral Circumſtances of it. 
Beſides, the two Armies are to be conſidered as truſt- 
ing more to their Courage than the Experience of their 
Generals. It will ſuffice to obſerve that the Battle laſt- 


ed from Morning to Night, and from thence one may 


judge how obſtinately it was fought on both Sides. 
Edward ſignalized himſelf by an uncommon Valour, 
which did not a little contribute to the keeping his 


Troops in their Reſolution of conquering or loſing 


their Lives for his ſake. At length the Lancaſtrians be- 
gan towards the Evening to give Ground, not flying 
but maintaining a running Fight, and making a fland 
now and then, in ſuch manner that their Enemies could 
not be altogether ſure of the Victory. However this 


Edward” 


wins the 


Victory. 


Advantage having encouraged Edward's Soldiers to ex- 


ert themſelves afreſh, they preſſed their Enemies ſo 


hard, that at length they forced them to take to their 5 


Heels. Then it was that a terrible Slaughter enſued. 


Edward had made Proclamation in his Army before | 


the Fight, that no Quarter ſhould be given, well know- 


8 


*The Reaſon of this was, Falconbridge finding t he Enemy was blind- 
ed by the Snow, ordered his Men to ſhoot a Volley of Fiight-Arrows 


(provided on Purpoſe) and then draw back. The Lancaſtrians feeling 


the Arrows, and thinking their Enemies were nearer then they were, 
ſhot all their Arrows, which fell ſhort 60 Yards, and ſticking in the 
Ground did them hurt when they came to cloſe Fight, © 
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1461. ing that the taking of Priſoners would but weaken his 

Army. The flying Troops ſhaped their Courſe to- 

wards. 7. adcaffer-Bridge ; but Jig of being a- 

ble to reach that Place, their Enemies being cloſe at 

their Heels, they turned aſide in order to paſs the Cock 

which runs into the Vberf. But this was done with ſuch 

- Confuſion and Hurry, that the River was immediately 

full of thoſe that were drowned, who in their Misfor- 

tune ſerved for a Bridge to their Companions. The 
Slaughter is ſaid to be ſo great in this Place, that the 

Waters of the Fherf were all died with the Blood, 

8 of And indeed it is not to be wondered at, ſince the Hiſ- 

fain. torians affirm that no leſs than thirty-ſix Thouſand ſe- 

ven Hundred and ſeventy-ſix were killed in the Battle. 

258 Among the Dead were e the Earls of Northumber- 

* land and Weſtmoreland *, the Lords Dacres and Wells, 

Sir Fohn Nevil and Andrew T rollop. The Dukes of So | 

Tho Earlof merſet and Exeter had the good luck to eſcape. Thomas 

BO Courtney Earl of Devonſhire was taken. His Life was 

and be: ſpared at firſt, notwithſtanding the King's Orders, but 

beaded. it was only in order to put him to a more inglorious | 

Death on the Scaffold. 

Biond, An Jtalian Author D who wrote the Hiſtory of 

; theſe Civil Wars, makes this Remark on the Battle of 

Towton; That if France or Scotland had then invaded 

England, there is no queſtion but the Kingdom would 

have been ſubdued, in the weak Condition it was in af- 

ter the Loſs of fo much Blood. This might have been 

the Caſe, and the Example of France, which in much the 

ſame Circumſtances was almoſt entirely conquered by 

Henry V, gives Weight to. this Reflection. But how- 

ever, the Battles which were fought before the Quar- 

re] between. the two Houſes was decided, ſhow that there 


was ä 


Ralph Nevil Far! of :fmoreland was not-in | this Battle, neither- 
did he die till 2 Rich. 3. but it was Sir John Nevil his Brother, whoſe . 
Son Ralph ſucceeded his Uncle. Dug dale. 

„ Sir Francis Biondi of the Bed- Chamber to King Charles J. writ 
an elegant Hiſtory of our old Civil Wars, which was tranſlated into 


7 5 by the Earl of Monmouth. Folio 2 Volumes, London, 1641, 
164 | 


a FF 5 _Y 


„„ Es 4. 


Tocoton, Edward would defer no longer his Coronation, 


n eee 


was ſtill a deal of Engliſo Blood to be ſpilt before it 1461? 
was poſſible to give England its Death's Wounſ e. 

Acſter this ſignal Victory, Edward marched directly Edward 

to Tork, it may be in hopes of finding Henry and Mar- takes down 
garet there. But as after the Loſs of | 

could not expect to be ſafe at York, a * choſe to retire he Walls of 


che Battle they fl e, 


to Berwick, and from thence fled for Refuge to Edin- York; 


burgh. Upon his Arrival at York Edward ordered the 
Heads of the Duke his Father, and the Earl of Sali/- 
bury to be taken down, and thoſe of the Earl of De- 


vonſhire and ſome others, whom he had beheaded at 


Ponifraci, to be put up in their room. He ſtayed ſome 


time at 7ork, to take Meaſures for the Defence of the 


Borders, in caſe the Scots ſhould take it in their Heads 
{ to make an Incurſion. But as he was very ſenſible, ee 
that ſuppoſing they ſhould have ſuch a Deſign, they *2-294083 
. were in no readineſs to execute it, he believed he ſhould A 


run no great Risk in returning to London, where he ar- 
rived the ih Co nn 
All appearing quiet in England ſince the Victory of 8 


which was fixed to the 20th of une. Whilſt the Pre- 


parations were making, he was thinking how to manage 


with regard to Scotland, from whence he foreſaw the 


fugitive King and Queen might obtain Aſſiſtance. With H guards 


this view, he ſought the Means to cut out Work for 2 | 
the Scots, which ſhould hinder them from medling with 


their Neighbours Affairs. To this he was likewiſe 
| ſpurred on by the Sollicitations of the Earl of Dowg- . 


laſs, who had taken Refuge in England ſeveral Years 


ſince. But for the better Underſtanding how Matters 


then ſtood between England and Scotland, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to give a brief Account of the Poſture of At- 


fairs in that Kingdom. 5 3 
Scotland had been for ſome time rent with dangerous ir: of 


Factions, which began with the Reign of James II. Scotlane. 
That Prince not being above ſeven Years old when the 


King his Father was murdered, Archibald Douglaſs 


_ claimed the Regency. But the States not thinking pro- 
per to truſt ſo potent a Perſon with the Adminiſtration 


of 


Coronation, 


Buchanan, | 


. — : 
% 
. 
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of Affairs, made Alexander Leviſton Regents and il. 
liam Crifton Chancellor. Theſe two Barok 


otland, if the Earl of Douglaſs had not had a Third 
which equalled the other Two. The Earl dying about 
two Years after, William his Son ſucceeded him, who 


ſtill more haughty and impetuous than his Father, raiſed 


great Diſturbances in this Kingdom. Sworn Enemy of 


the Regent and Chancellor, he ſhowed in all his Pro- 
ceedings that he was labouring to work them both out; 


in order to raiſe himſelf upon their Ruins. This ob- 


liged them, for their own fakes, to join againſt their 


common Enemy. Some time after, they found means 
to get him to be preſent at the Aſſembly of the Sales, 


upon the Aſſurance of a Saſe- Conduct, which hindered 
them not from cauſing his Head to be ſtruck off. Bea- 
trix his Daughter inherited his Eſtate, and James his 


Brother his Title. But James died two Years after, 


leaving William his Son Head of that powerful Family. 


Milliam fell not ſhort of his Predeceſſors in Pride and 
Ambition. He knew ſo well how to gain the Conh- 


_ dence of the young King, who began to look into his 
Affairs, that he became his prime Miniſter and Favou- 


acted in ſo arbitrary a Manner, that he put 
Death, not only by his own Authority, but even con- 
trary to the King's Pleaſure. In fine, James II. blinded 

by his Fondneſs for the Earl, was not contented with 
_ overlooking all his Exceſſes: but moreover, made him 


rite. As ſoon as he ſaw his Credit ſufficiently eſtabliſn- 
ed, he attacked the two Heads of the oppoſite Fac- 
tions, and conſtrained Leviton to withdraw an Court: 
He met with ſtronger Oppoſition from Criifon. But 
however, he abuſed his Power to ſuch a Degree, and 
3 to 


* 


his Lieutenant-General of the whole Kingdom. In all 
appearance, this high Promotion inſpired the Earl of 


ouglaſs with too ambitious Thoughts. Without laying 


any thing to the King, he took a Journey to England, 
where it was known that he conferred in private wick 


Henry VT's Miniſters: This Procedure gave his Ene- 


mies, what they had long been waiting for, an Oppor- 
- „„ tunity 


on Chancellor. T. immediate- 
OP if formed two Parties, which would have divided 


: Fo 
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| tuniry to make him loſe the King's Favour. They Hl-· 


| led the King's Head with ſo man Suſpicions and F ears? 
chat in order to hinder the Earl from executing his pres? 


tended Deſigns; he turned him out of all his Places,” 
not daring perhaps to attempt to puniſh him in a more 


| rigorous Manner: At the fame time he gave the Ad- 


miniſtration of Affairs to the Earl of the Orcades, mor- 
tal Enemy of Douglaſs, and reſtored the Seals tos William 
Crifon; e „„ 8 


. The Earl vexed to the Heart to ſee his Enemies tra 
umpghk, formed a League _ them, and brought 
the Kingdom to the very Brink of Deſtruction. In 


fine, he committed ſo many Acts of Outrage and Vio-- 


lence; that the King juſtly provoked with him, re- 
ſolved to get rid of a Subject which created him ſo much 
Vneaſineſs. But as he was ſenſible he could not openly 
compaſs his Ends; he had recourſe to Policy. By 


| means of ſome of his Friends, he put him in hopes of 


be ing reſtored to Favour upon the ſame Foot he was 
before. Then ſending for him to Court; upon a Safe- 
_ Condu#t ſigned with his on Hand, he carried him alone 
into his Cloſet, and there plunged a Dagger into his 
Breaſt. This Deed, violent and irregular as it was, was 
| approved of by the States, who at the ſame time de- 
dclared James, Brother and Heir of the deceaſed, with 
the reſt of his Brothers, Enemies of their Country. 


James, the new Earl of Douglaſs, thinking of nothing 


but how to revenge his Brother's Death, and ſupport 
the Credit of his Family, rais'd a Civil War in the 
Kingdom. During which, the King having laid Siege 
to one of his Places; Douglaſs was preparing to relieve 
it, when on a ſudden he faw himſelf forſaken by all his 
Friends, and forced to fly for Refuge into England, 


Some time after he entered the County of Annandale 


with ſome Troops, and being defeated, was orice more 
 oblig'd to fly his Country. George Earl of Ormond *, 
one of his Brothers, was taken and beheaded, | 


This muſt be ſome Miſtake, Fares Butler Earl of Wilſhire was 
Earlof Ormend. Buchanan gives him no Title, and ſays, Archibald Earl 
of Mnrrayanother Brother was {lain on the Spot, fe 
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Theſe Misfortunes were not capable of daunting the 
Courage of the febellious Earl. He found means to 
gain the Earl of Roſs Lord of the Iſles, Donald wap 


Brother®, and the reſt of that Family, and to 


ſuade them to take up Arms againſt the King. 3 
they entered together the County of March, and ra- 
vaged it from one End to the other. But juſt : as Doug- 
laſs was preparing to purſue his: Progreſs, the Earl of | 
Roſs repenting his Fault, deſerted him, and went ang 
cait himſelf upon the King” s Mercy. The King gave 
him hopes of a Pardon, on Condition he would deſerve: 
it by his Services. Douglaſs unwilling to follow his Ex- 
ample, once more retired into England. 

Theſe Commotions being appeaſed by the Earl of 
Roſs s Submiſſion, and Doug/aſs's Retreat. James II. 
at the Inſtance of the Duke of York, went and beſieged 
Roxburreugh. The Earl of Roſs, willing to deſerve the 
Pardon the King had made him hope for, came and 
offered his Service with a Body of : choſen Troops. 
James was unfortunately killed at this Siege, as was re- 
lated before, and left Nantes III. his Son about ſeven' 
Years old for his Succeſſor. 

The Death of James II. and the tender Years of the 


new King, inſpired the Earl of Douglaſs with freſh ; 


Hopes. But as he could not then expect any Aſſiſtance 
from 3 by reaſon of the Civil War which raged 
in that Kingdom, he was fain to ſtay till the Poſture of 


Affairs ſnould be changed. He fancied the favourable 


rtunity he expected was at length come, after 
Edevaribs Victory at Towton, Wherefore applying 


himſelf to that Prince, who ſeemed to be firmly ſettled 


in the Throne, he gave him to underſtand that by the 


Help of his Friends in Scotland, it would be very eaſy 


for the Engliſb to conquer that Kingdom. Edward had 
no mind at all to undertake fo difficult a Task in his pre- 
ſent Circumſtances. However to find the Scots Em- 


ployment, and hinder them from aſſiſting Henry, he 


en the e eine him ty the Earl of 
Doenglaſ, 


. » Donald Lord of the Jie, and the Earl of Rof were the Game per- 


| ſon according to Buchanan, p. 311. 
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Douglas, in hopes of kindling a Civil War in Scotland. 161. 
And therefore, Douglaſs having aſſured him that the — N. 
Earlof Roß, Donald his Brother, and the Son of Do- i? 
nald, were diſpoſed to riſe againſt the King of Scotland, 
he gave him full Power to go and treat with them. 

| Whilſt Donzlaſs was managing Matters with the Earl Edward 
of Roß, Edward was crowned at PE dene with the . 
uſual Solemnities. 1 

Though Queen Margaret was out of the Kingdoin; He pope | 
yet ſhe gave the new King great Uneaſineſs. He was 4 1 
juſtly apprehenſive hat the Succours of the Scots would wary oy 
enable her to make a -freſh Attempt upon his Crown. ibid. 
| Wherefore, with a view to obſtruct her Deſigns, he 475- we" | 

13 a Truce to the Regents of Srotland.” That 
Kingdom was then divided into two Parties which were 
formed on the Score of the Regency. Mary de Gelders, 
Mother of the King, was at the Head of the Firſt, 
and the Earl of Angus of the Second. They both laid 
claim to the Regency: but the States, to diſoblige 

neither, had nominated two Regents of each Par 

and petitioned the Queen to be contented with the 
Care of her Children's Education. Thus the two 
Factions ſtill ſubſiſted, becauſe it was not poſſible to 
ſatisfy both. The Affairs of Scotland ſtanding thus, 
| when Edward propoſed a Truce, the Regents reſolved 

to agree to it, and ſent Ambaſſadors to him for that 

. Purpoſe. But Queen Margaret, who was then at Edin- Margaret 
burgb, perceiving how prejudicial the Truce would be e | 
to her, found means to break Edward's Meafures, by „ 

ſurrendering Berwick to the Scots, and concluding a 
Marriage bettween Prince Edward her Son, and Mar- 
garet Sitter of King James. Whereupen che Treaty 4 
bout a Truce was entirely broke off. 

Whilſt Margaret was taken up in gaining the Scots to The erl. 
her Side, Edward called a Parliament at Weſtminſter, to nen- = 
get the Revolution ratified, which had placed, him ran, AT 

the Throne. It is eaſy to conceive, that at fuch a Elefia, 
uncture, the Parliament needed not much Sollicitation 


0 confirm what had been done hitherto in favour of 


Edward. How irregular ſoever 8 eee 25 be. 
* 0 T. VI. RN. b 
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. he was victorious; that was enough to hinder any Per- 
ſon from venturing to diſpute his Right. Ir is evident 
from ſeveral former Inſtances that the Parliaments of 

England had never departed from that wholeſome Prin- 
5 of ſiding with t ſtrongeſt; and what we ſhall ſee 
in the Sequel of this very Reign will farther confirm it. 

S ua, Purſuant to this Rule, the Parliament approved of 

_— 7 e Edward's Coronation, ratified his Title, and repealed 

York are all the Ads made in the late Reign againſt he Houſe of 

repealed. Zork. Henry VI. after a Thirty-eight Years Reign, 

was deemed an Uſurper, and all he had done whilſt he 
| fat on the Throne was annulled, as wanting a lawful 
Authority, and as being no longer in Force, but as it 
5 confirmed by the new Parliament. Thus 
did they abuſe the People s Credulity, and make them 
believe, that what had been juſt and valid for ſixty 
Tears together, was become unjuſt by a contingent 
Accident, I mean by Edward's Victory at Towton. 8 

Creating of During this Seſion of Parliament, the King created 

divers George, the eldeſt of his Brothers, Duke of Clarence, 

I Pub, and Richard his younger Brother, Duke of Glouceſter, 

XI. 476. The Lord Falconbridge was made Earl of Kent, Henry 
= Bourebier the King's Uncle by the Mother's Side, * was 
honoured with the Title of Earl of Eſſex, and Jobn Ne- 


vil Brother of che Earl of Warwick was made Lord 
Mountague. 


u, Bar! of Though the Earl of Devonſbire and fl others 1 
Oxfordand been beheaded at Jari, theſe Victims ſeemed not ſufficir 

4. Son be. ent to attone for the Blood of the F riends of the. Houſe 
bl. of York, which the Queen had cauſed to be ſhed on the 


Scaffold. Tothe King's Policy, Fears or Reſentment, 
were likewiſe to be ſacrificed John de Vere Earl of Ox- 


5 beheaded + "64 bis eldeſt nh who were publickly 
After. 


ne married Iſabella the King's Aunt, Siſter to the late Duke of 
Fork, the King's Father, 

- *1 Andalſo Sir Thomas Tiddingham Knight, William Tyrrel and ul. 
ter Montgomery Eſquires. The Dukes of Exeter and Somerſet, with 
140 more were attainted. This John de Vere is ſaid to have diſputed in 
_ a former Parliament the Queſtion about ea) ly of Temporal and. 


Spiritual Barons, (A bold Attem t in thoſe $) and * Argument 
n for the Lords Troperal | vey 4 : Nen "A 
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After Edward had thus ſettled Matters at home, he 11 
turned his Thoughts to Affairs abroad. The Kingdom s 
was actually in War with France, Scotland, Bretagne, Ka 5. 
and the Low - Countries. He had whereof to be afraid wichregard 
from all theſe Quarters. If theſe States had all joined“ England. 
_ againſt him, it would have been very difficult for Ed. 
ward to withſtand their Forces, conſidering the Cir- 
cumſtances he was in, and the little Dependence he 
could have upon the Aſſiſtance of his Subjects. Lucki- 
ly for him, France had a new King who never once 
m__ of conquering England. I mean Lewis XI, 
whoſe Mind was taken up in projecting how to be- 
come abſolute in his own Kingdom, and pull down the 
great Men, among whom the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Bretagne were the Principal. It is true, his Deſi 
had not yer broke out into Action. But what he was 
brooding in his Mind was more than enough to hinder| 
him from renewing the War with the Engliſh. The gfe 
Duke of Bretagne did not care to ſtir all alone in car- Duke of 
rying on againſt England a War, which could not but Bretagne, 
be very detrimental to him upon all Accounts. As andBur- 
for the Duke of Burgundy, the ſame Reaſons which Sund). 
had made him deſirous of a Truce with England, were 
ſtill of force. Beſides, he ſaw plainly that it was againſt 
his Intereſt to unite with France and Bretagne in order 
to weaken England, much leſs to ſtand alone the Brunt 
of a War, which could not but be very deſtructive to 
the Trade of his Subjects. Indeed his Inclination car- 
ried him to ſtand by the Houſe of Lancaſter rather than 
by that of York, on the Score of his Marriage with 
 Jfabella of Portugal, a near Relation of Henry VI. 
But Reaſons taken from the Inclinations of Princes 
do not always prevail above thoſe of Politicks. The 
Duke of Burgundy was perfectly well acquainted with. 
the Character of Lewis XI. and conſequently he plain- 
ly ſaw that it was his Buſineſs to be upon his Guaxd a- 
gainſt him, inſtead of endeavouring to render him more 
powerful by the weakning of England. Wherefore, : 
contenting himſelf with wiſhing well. to the Houſe of 2 
Tancaſter, without giving any Aſſiſtance to Henry, he 


the King 
France; ; 


L 
* 
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| Judged 
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_ judged it beſt to live in Friendſhip with Edward IV. 
whom he ſaw pretty firmly {ertled in the Throne, with- 
AA. Pub. out any Iikelihood of his being pulled down. Witk 
| wk 5 this view he ſent Ambaſſadors to congratulate him up- 
on his Acceſſion to the Crown, and at the ſame time 
to demand Satisfaction for certain Outra es committed 
by the Engliſb contrary to the Truce: | Edward gladly 2 
anſwered the Advances made him by the Bus Bur- 
gundy, and forthwith appointed Commiſſioners to in- 
quire into the Breaches of the Truce complained of by 
that Prince. His Affairs would not allo] ¾ bim go alt 
with Haughtineſs towards any of the Princes his Neigh- 
bours, eſpecially towards the Duke of Burgundy,” whos 
was very potent and allied to the Houſe of: Lantaſter. 
There was only Scotland left which could give the 
King any Uneaſineſs. He knew that Margaret had 
yielded Berwick to the Scots, and contracted the Prince 
ber Son with King James's Siſter He could / not there 
fore queſtion: but ſhe expected the Aſſiſtance of that 
© Kingdom. Mean while, the Queen having ſettled her 
+. Matters in Scotland, had left there the King her-Huſ- 
band, and the Prince- their Son, and was gone to 
France. The Deſign of this Journey was to demand 
Succours of Lewis XI. But he was not of a Humour to 
engage in any Enterprize, which he ſaw he could not 
be a great- Gainer by. However, as ſhe was his near 
Relation, he put her in hopes of ſome Aſſiſtance. But 
as he had a mind not to treat entirely with Edward, he 
was contented with making Proclamation that all the 
F riends of the Houſe of Lancaſter ſhould be wellreceived 
in his Dominions, and that the Ade rents of the Houſe | 
of Tork ſhould not be admitted. | 
1462. Edaard did not doubt in the leaſt but 1 would 
| Edward contrive ſome freſh Attempt. Her Voyage to France, 
— and eſpecially the Alliance ſhe had lately made with the 
Roſs, King of Srotland, fully convinced him of it. Where- 
: fore, judging it would be in vain to try to break her 
Meaſures by a Truce with Scotland, to which the 
Scots daily farted freſh Obſtacles, he reſolved to renew: 
— 3 * the my ot 1 An all: -appeat- 
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ance, che: Earl of Douglaſs had prepared that Lad al- 


ready to take up Arms: Noching was wanting but to 
| 1 the T. — To conclude this Affair, which Ed. 


ward, hoped would turn to his Advantage, he im- 
powered the Biſhop. of Durham, the Earl of Worceſe 


— I 1 
1 1 
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Act. Pub. 


SOR 453, 


ter, and others, to make in his Name a Treaty W | 
the Earl of Ro, which was done ee The 


Subſtance mf was as follows: 


That Jobn Earl of Roſs,” Lord of the Ils e, Fees 


Balagb his Brother, and ohn of the Iſſes, So t De- | 


nald, ſhould do Homage to King Edward. 
- That they ſhould never acknowledge any other King 


of England but Edward, or his Succeſſors: deſcended 


from Lionel Duke of C lareiice. | 

_ That they ſhould be always ready to ſerve him in all 
his Wars with Scotland, or with the Scots in Ireland. 

- That in time of Peace the Earl of Roſs ſhould have 


Pound : and that theſe Penſions ſhould be doubled in 
time of War, during actual Service. 

That in cafe Scotland ſhould be conquered by t the 
Arms of Edward, and with their Aſſiſtance, the King 


ſhould inveſt them with all the Lees lying beyond the 


Sea of Scotland, to be equally divided among them. 


a Penſion of a Hundred Pound Sterling a Year , Do- 
nald one of Forty, and John his Son one of Ten 


That James Earl of Douglaſs ſhould likewiſe be in- 


veſted with all the Lands he had formerly held in the 
Kingdom of Scotland, from the North-Sea to England. 
. Laſtly, That Edward ſhould make neither Peace 


* The Heſtern es called by the Inhabitants Inch Gall, 5 a writer of 


| the laſt Age, Hebrides: by the Antients, Bereorica, Inchades, Leucades, 


Habudes, commonly thought to be Forty-four in Number, but are 


really more. Le them is Jona, which Bede calls Hy or Hu, given 
to the Scotch Monks 


of the Kings of Scotland. 


The Inhabitants of theſe 7/es ſpeak the Iriſh Language, and retain the 
_ Cuſtoms, Gc. of the antient Scots, as the High-landers do. They are 
enjoyed at preſent by the Mac Conells, who derive themſelves from 


this Donald, who took the Title 3 King of the ws and ravaged Scot- 
land in a cruel ä | 


- 


nor en with the King of Scotland, without including; 
chem if they nn -, As 


y the Pics, for preaching the Goſpel amongſt them. 
Here ftandsa Monaſtery famous for the Buri 
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As no Engliſh or Scotch Hiſtorian has mentioned this 
Treaty, in all likelihood it lay concealed amony the. 


' Records of England till it was inſerted in the Colle#ion of 


Publick As. Indeed it was of little Moment fince it 
was not enacted. Edward had too much Buſineſs up- 
on his Hands to think of the og of Scotland; his 
only view was to make uſe of the Earls of Douglaſs and 
Roſs to raiſe Diſturbances in that Kingdom. But ap- 
parently the Earl of Dougla/s's Meaſures were not well 
Eid, ſince the Hiſtory of Scotland ſpeaks of no Inſur- 


rection about this Time. 6 


The reſt of the Year 1462 was quiet enough, the 
Storm which was gathering not being ready yet to 
burſt forth. ; V 

Pope Pius Il believing Edward ſufficiently eſtabliſh-. 
ed in the Throne, writ him a Letter to congratulate 
him upon his coming to the Crown, in Anſwer to one 


. fent him by the King to notify him of it. The Pope 


expreſſed himſelf in ſuch a Manner, that it appeared 
he reſerved the Power of retracting what he had ſaid, 
if their was Occaſion, ſince his Approbation was 


grounded only upon the Proofs Edward himſelf had gi- | 


ven him of his Title, whereby he made it conditional. 
The Duke of Exeter who had married Edward's Si- 
ſter, having followed Henry into Scotland, the King 
gave the confiſcation of his Eſtate to his Dutcheſs, who 
had chofen rather to ſtay with the King her Brother, 
than follow the Fortune of her Huſband. —Þ _ 
The Lord Falconbridge, a zealous Friend of the Houſe 
of York, who was created in Parliament Earl of Kent, 


vas made High Admiral of England about the End of 


this Lear. 


TheDuke 1 iet 1 1 | : | 1 
2 wy All being quiet in the Kingdom, and no * 


of any freſh Attempt upon Edward, the Duke of So- 
merſet, and Ralph Percy, Brother of the Earl of Nor- 


thumberland came and threw themſelves upon the King's 
Mercy, who generouſly gave them a Pardon. | 


« Hiſtorians aſſure us that in the Courſe of this Year 
the Engliſh Fleet made an Attempt upon the Coaſts of 


f Bretagne and the Iſle of Ree, Which neither the French 


_ 
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6: nor the Bretons ſay a Word of. And indeed it is hard 1462 

; to conceive what ſhould induce Edward to renew the 

War, at a Juncture wherein he ſhould have thought 

| himſelf very happy in being let alone. It even appears The King's 

from the Collection of Publick Acts, that he was not 8 p 

without Fear of an Inſurrection of the Lancaſtriansi At g , 

i leaſt one cannot well aſcribe to any Thing elſe, the Pre- Act. Pub: 

A caution he took to gain the Clergy to his Intereſts, by XI. 43 
granting them a Favour which none of his Predeceſſors | 
hadever done willingly. And that was, that for the fu- 
ture all Eccleſiaſtical Perſons indicted for any Crime, 

5 ſhould be tried in the Bccleſiaſtical Court, without the 

j King's Judges having any Thing to do in the Matter up- 

on any Account whatever. By this ſame Charter he ſcreens . 

ed the Clergy from the Penalties of the Statutes of Pro- 

| viſors and Premunire paſſed in the 16th Year of Rich- 

| ard II. He pretended that he was induced to this Con- 

ceſſion from his great Zeal for the Church, his Dread 

„ of the Excommunications decreed by the Holy Canons, 


and his Belief that all the Calamities which inflicted Eng- 

land ſome Time ſince, were the juſt Judgments of God 

for the little Regard which had been paid to his Mi- 

niſters. But it is extremely probable, that he was ſway- 

ed by quite another Motive in breaking through ſo 
1 many Statutes which the Parliaments had deemed ne- 
. _—y to give a Check to the Growth of the Clergy's 
| wer. e * 1 . 
About the End of this Year the Truce of Commerce ipigq; 
between England and the Duke of Burgundy's Domini- P. 47. 
„Ions was prolonged for ſome Tim. 
F. In the mean while Edward hearing that Preparations Edward 

2 a oe | 7 calls upon 

were privately carrying on in Scotland, and that in all he Earl ef 
likelihood it was againſt him, called upon the Earl of Roſs to 
- | Foſs to perform his Promiſe, and to that End appoint- 2*form his 
- | ed Commiſſioners who had Orders to receive his Oath. a 9 | 
But the Earl, who had his Spies in England, not ſeeing | 

that Edward was preparing in good earneſt to back him, 
5 thought not proper to begin, for fear of being left in the 
f Lurch. ee | F 2 0. 
. % -- 2 __ AL 


— 
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1469 * It was not without Ground that Edward dreaded a 
| ee : Storm from the North. Preſently after, Queen Mar- 
rere, in garet having obtained of the King of France an Aid of 
e Nertb five Thouſand Men, with the Promiſe of a greater, 
of 2 imbarked in order to make a Deſcent in England. As 
we 8 ſhe was in * that the Inhabitants of the northern 
cCcCounties would take up Arms in her Favour, ſhe 
. went and landed at the Mouth of the Tine. But ſhe 
9 found there a Body of Engliſh Troops, who forced her 
1 to re-embark with Precipitation. A few Hours after, 
her Ship being ſeparated from the reſt of the Fleet by 
a Storm, it was not without great Difficulty that hav- 
| ing entered the Tweed ſhe at laſt got a ſhore at Ber- 
and is for- wick, The reſt of the Ships were driven towards Bam-, | 
—_— burgh, where the French would fain have landed. But 
Wiek. the Baftard Ogle, who was in thoſe Parts, having hin- 
1 dered their landing, they retired to the little Iſle of Lin- 
disfarn, the Weather not permitting them to put to Sea. 
Thither Ogle on them, and falling npon them 
ew part of them, and took four Hundred Priſoners. 
Their Leader was the only Perſon that found means to 
| eſcape to Berwicꝶ in a Fiſher-boat. 
me ki Edward being informed of this, plainly perceived. 
. Mon- that Margaret was ſure of the Aſltance of the Scots, 
_— — and that it would not be long before ſhe marched into 
ibid. England. His Apprehenſions of this putting him upon 
5oo, For. ſeriouſly attending to his Affairs, he diſpatched the 
Tord Montague with what Troops were ready, whilſt 
he himſelf forwarded a great Amament he was making 
by Sea and Land, to go and oppoſe his Enemy. =, 
Henry and. Montague having; began: his March, —1* upon the 
Margaret Road that the Queen was. entered Northumberland at 
| re-enter the Head of an Army which daily increaſed by reaſon. 
Engand. of the great Licenſe ſhe allowed her Soldiers in. He 
went on however as far as Durham, where he halted 
ſome Time in Expectation of a Reinforcement which 
| the King was ſending him. Theſe Supplies being ar- 
— rived, he continued his March, and — 3 
Derarch- ment of the Enemies Arm commanded by the Lords 
3 1 and aracked and put . chem to rout. 
| — | | Ra 2 "3 


* 
* 


the North to recover ſome Places the Queen had taken 
after which he marched back to London. The Earl of the Earl of 
Warwick having nothing to fear after the Victory his Warwick 
Brother had juſt gained, divided his Army into three 
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Ralph Percy who was on Henry's Side though he had 

taken the Oath to Edward, was ſlain in this Action. 
The Duke of Somerſet having made no more Conſcience 
than Percy of breaking his Oath, was likewiſe gone to 


join the Queen. 


Montague fluſhed with this Succeſs, marched forth» He attacks 
with to Hexham where Henry lay intrenched, and at- | qo. ** 
tacking him in his Lines without giving him Time to ue. LD 
look about him, gained a compleat Victory, The rut. 


| Duke of Somerſet, Roſs, and Hungerford were taken Biondi. 
3 Priſoners ; but Henry, Margaret, and the Prince their 


Habing. 


Son fled into Scotland. The Priſoners were not ſuffered 
to languiſh long. Some Days after the Duke of Samer Henry 


ſet was beheaded at Hexham, Roſs and Hungerford elſe- 2 „ 
J where, and Twenty Officers of Diſtinction at York. ;, 3 


Many others who had concealed themſelves in ſeveral 
Places, being diſcovered or given up to the Conque- _ 


3 ror, were likewiſe ſacrificed to his Vengeance. MH 
After this Victory Edward, who had advanced as far Edward 


as Durham, ſent the Earl of Warwick farther towards 
O 7 


and leaves 


in the 
Bodies, and laid Siege at once to Bamburgh, Dunſtan- North. 


burgh, and Alnwick, The two firſt of theſe Places were 
carried with eaſe, and the commanding Officers pu- 


niſned. Alawick, where a Frenchman commanded with 
ſome Troops of his Nation, held out till the Earl of Au- 


gus came to its Relief with a Body of Scotch Troops, 


But the Earl could do nothing more than draw out the 
Garriſon, apparently by means of a Treaty with the 


Beſiegers, though Buchanan repreſents the Matter quite 


otherwiſe, ' | | 
Edward being come to London ordered two Patents Montague 


to be drawn up under the Great Seal to reward the e 
Marquiſg, 


Lord Montague and William Herbert, with the Honours 4 Bee.” 


he conferred upon them. The firſt had dane him a bert Eart) 
reat Service in the two Victories he had lately gained, n 

The other had all along diſtinguiſhed himfelf by an ex- Biondi, 
Vol. VI, » = Ma 6 traordinarxy 
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1463. traordinary Zeal for the Houſe of York. Wherefore be- 

ing pleaſed to give them both Marks of his Gratitude, 
he created the — Earl of Northumberland, and the 

latter Earl of Pembroke ; Henry Percy, and Faſper Tu- 

dor, who bore theſe Titles having forfeited them by ad- 
bhbering to King Henry, But Percy having afterwards 

ſubmitted to the King, and obtained his Pardon, Mon- 

lague was willing to reſign to him the Title of Earl of 

Northumberland, and to have that of Margquiſs of Mon- 

tague.' As to the Title of Earl of Pembroke, care muſt 

be taken not to confound the two Lords that bore it, 

namely, Jaſper Tudor Half-Brather of Henry VI, and 

Filliam Herbert who was in Edward's Service.  _ 

Prepaxari- Whilſt Edward was enjoying the Tranquillity which 
ons are his late Victory had procured him, he received Intelli- 
making in cence that Preparations were making in France to ſup- 

bas Ed. port the Intereſts of Henry and Margaret, Whereupon 

ward. he reſolved to ſend for the Earl of Warwick, and to 


He gend: leave the Marquiſs of Montague. in the North, with a 


+: -—aongijg Patent of Governour of the northern Marches, and a 


wick, Power to levy what Troops he ſhould think neceſſary. 
| He did not queſtion but it was from that Quarter that 
his Enemies had reſolved to exert their utmoſt, by rea- 
ſon of the neighbourhood of Scotland. Theſe Precau- 
tions, joined to his late Victory, apparently cooled the 
Ardour of the French and Scots. Soon after the Sco7s 
diemanded a Safe- Conduct for Ambaſſadors they intend- 
Aue ed to ſend to him. At the ſame Time Lewis XI let a 
wirh tile Treaty on Foot with him, by the Mediation of the 
French, Duke of Burgundy. This Truce was actually conclud- 
—5 5555 ed at St. Omer to the 13th of November 1464, upon 
#rdDukeof Condition that neither of the two Kings ſhould aſſiſt 
Burgundy, the Enemies of the other. The Duke of Burgundy a- 
greed likewiſe to renew for one Year, the Truce of 

| Commerce between England and the Low-Conuntries. 
and with After Edward had thus ſcreened himſelf from France, 
Scotland. he concluded with Scotland a T ruce for a Year, which 
7. 51% the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews had negotiated at Lon- 
don in the Name of the Regents. Having therefore no- 

thing to fear from his Neighbours, at leaſt for one 

— 5 . \ | : 7 Lear 9 


— 
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| Year, he ſaw himſelf at leiſure to take Meaſures to ſup- » 463; 


rt himſelf in the Throne in caſe of another Attack. 


Mean while the unfortunate Henry, deſerted by the 
King of France, the King of Scotland, and the Duke of Henry and 


Burgundy, who alone were able to aſſiſt him, ſaw him- Margaret. 
ſelf without any Refuge. He was ſtill at Edinburgh, r 
but not without Uneaſineſs. Beſides, that the Truce 4 


lately concluded between the Engliſh and Scots, tied up 


the Hands of theſe laſt from giving him any Aſſiſtance, 


it is very likely that upon concluding the Truce with 


Scotland, Edward had ſtipulated that his Enemy ſhould 


not be ſuffered to remain any longer in that Kingdom. 


It even appears by the Collection of Publick Ads, that p. : 


before the Truce was ſigned, the two Kings of England _ 


and Scotland had agreed upon certain ſecret Articles 
which could relate to none but the unfortunate fugitive 
King. Be this as it will, Henry not knowing where to go, Henry fan- 


prepoſterouſly imagined he ſhould be able to lie con- cies he 
cealed in England. It may be he flattered himſelf that 2 9, - 


the Inhabitants of the northern Counties would riſe in England. 


his Favour. But unhappy Princes ſeldom meet -with © 
faithful Friends. At leaſt it may be preſumed that 


fearing to be delivered up by the Scozs, and having no 


Opportunity to eſcape by Sea, he hoped he ſhould find 


a ſafe Retreat at ſome Friend's Houſe in England till 


an Opportunity ſhould offer of going into France. 
Whatever his Deſigns might be, he had no ſooner ſet ye is taten 


Foot in England but he was known, ſeized *, conduct- andcarried 
ed to London in an ignominious Manner, and confined in . London. 
the Tower. Some affirm that he was taken laſt Year at 
the Battle of Hexham, or at leaſt a few Days after. But 


it appears by ſome of the Collection of Publick Acts, that 


in Oclober that Year he was not yet in Edward's Power. 


It is therefore more probable that he was taken as I 


have ſaid, in endeavouring to hide himſelf in England, af- 


ter he had made ſome ſtay in Scotland. An Adventure Avene 


which befell Margaret, and is related by Monſtrelet, of Queen 
makes it thought that ſhe had likewiſe belles to con- * | 


* 


At Haduington Rall in Lanraſbirta whilſt he was at Dinner. 
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463. ceal herſelf in England, in order to have an Opportu- 
nity to imbark, not daring to truſt the Scots any long- 
er, and that the better to accompliſh her Deſign, ſhe 
had parted from the King her Huſband. Monſtrelet 
ſays, Margaret being in England with the Prince her 
Son, attended with La Ferenne a French Lord, fell in- 
tao the Hands of ſome Robbers who would have killed 
her, if a ſudden Quarrel had not aroſe amongſt them, 
which affarded her an Opportunity to eſcape into a 
Weed with the Prince. He adds, that afterwards ſhe 
found Means to imbark for Sluice in Flanders where the 
Duke of Burgundy gave her an honourable Reception. 
If this Adventure be true, it could not happen but at 
She retires the Time J am now fpeaking of. However that be, 
zo ber Fa after ſhe had quitted Scotland ſhe retired to Rent of An- 
Abeba: on her Father, with the Prince her Son. Edmund the 
Somerſey new Duke of Somerſet, Brother of him beheaded at 
and Exeter Hexham, and the Duke of Exeter, fled for Refuge into 
rita the Tor- Cou tries, where however they durſt not make 
40 Flan- | « Ps 
ders, where themſelves known for fear of being given up to Ed- 
they lu ward. They endured in Flanders all that a wretched 
wrercvedlye Exile attended with extreme Want was capable of 
bringing upon Perfons of their Character. Philip de 
Comines ſays, he faw the Duke of Exeter before he was 
' known, following barefoot the Duke of Burgundy's E- 
quipage, and ferving apparently as a Footman for his 
_ Livehhood. Burt theſe two. Lords being at length 
known, the Duke gave them a mean Penfion for their 
Subſiſtence; not daring without doubt to carry his 
Generofity any farther, for fear of offending Edward, 
Theſe are ſtrange Furns for a King who had fat Thir- 
ty-eigbt Years on a Throne, for a Queen who had for 
many Years: together governed England with an abſo- 
lute Sway, for a Prince deſtined by his Birth to wear a 
Crown, for Lords related or allied to the Royal Fami- 
ly, who hadalways been ſeen in the higheſt and moſt 
important Stations. Theſe Kinds of Inftances of the 
Viciflitude of worldly Grandeur make fometimes but 
little Impreſſion at the very Time they are ſeen, be- 
cauſe thoſe who are concerned are generally induced to 


aſeride 
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aſcribe their Misfortunes to the Malice of their Ene- 14634 
mies. But ſuch as read them impartially in Hiſto ry 
can they forbear reflecting upon them, and acknowledg- 

ing the Hand of Divine Providence in them? _ 
Edward having King Henry in his Power, and Queen x 
Margaret being gone to the Duke her Father, there a” 
was no Body appeared that could raiſe Commoti- gives his | 
ons in the Kingdom. Then it was that afrer having in — the 
vain offered a Pardon to all the Friends of the Houſe of , Rebel. 
Lancaſter that would come and make their Submiſſton 
and fwear Allegiance by ſuch a Time, he confiſcated 
their Eftates, and liberally beſtowed them upon thoſe 


that had ſerved him. Then willing to gain the Affecti- He te? ; 


ons of his Subjects after giving them convincing Proofs Hy ve 
of his Severity, he made himſelf extremely Popular, I 


1 even to ſuch a Degree that the Ilalian Author ſpoken 


of before, taxes him with running into Exceſs upon 
that Score. „5 3 | 
During this Calm, which ſeemed as if it would con- , Js 
tinue long, the King's chief Counſellors preſſed him to mands in 
think of marrying, that he might leave the Crown to fan f 
his Heirs. He took their Advice, and three Matches Savoy, 
were propoſed. - The firſt was Margaret Sifter of the Lewis's 
King of Scotland. But beſides that this Princeſs was Her. 

betrothed already to Henry's Son, ſhe was fo young 
that it would have been a great while before the Mar- 
riage could have been conſummated. The ſecond 
Match was Iſabella of Caſtile, who was afterwards mar- 

ried to Ferdinand of Arragon. The Engliſb Writers ſay, 

ſhe was rejected by reaſon of her being too young. 
And yet it is certain ſhe was then thirteen Years old. 
Bona ef Savoy, Siſter of the Queen of France was the 


IJ third. Edward was reſolved to have her, and ſhortly Tie tar! of 


after ſent the Earl of Farwick to demand her in Mar- Warwick; 
riage. She was then at the Court of France with the Te _ 
Queen her Siſter. It is Time now to ſpeak of the Af- daun w 
fairs of France by reaſon of their Connexion with thoſe France. 
of England. Otherwiſe the Reader would not under- | 
ſtand, as I may ſay, but by halfs, what paſſed in Eng- 
land in the Reign of Edward IWVWVyV—. 2 5 
n | | Lewis 
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part of 


e 
Affairs in 


France. 


- 
Mexerai. 
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_ Lewis XI, a Prince of a turbulent and reſtlefs Spirit, 
was no ſooner ſeated in the Throne of France, but he 
formed the Deſign of becoming abſolute. This is what 


ſome Flatterers have called rendering himſelf Free, but 


what a famous Hiſtorian ſays ought rather to be term- 


ed, running Mad. To bring about this grand Deſign, 
there was a Neceſſity in the firſt Place of humbling 


the overgrown Power of the Peers, among whom the 


Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne were the moſt conſi- 


derable. They not only upheld one another, but were 
likewiſe a ſupport to the reſt. The firſt held Burgundy 
and Flanders, the only two antient Lay-Peerdoms which 


e- remained to be united to the Crown. This Duke, who 


was moreover Sovereign of almoſt all the Low-Coun- 


tries, was ſo powerful, that it would have been impru- 


dent to begin with attacking him. Wherefore Lewis 
reſolved to enter upon the Execution of his Projects by 
falling upon the Duke of Bretagne firſt. An old Quar- 


rel about Homage afforded him a Handle to begin. E- 


ver ſince Peter ſirnamed Mauclere, had done Homage 


to St. Lewis, the Nature of that Homage had been a 
continual Subject of Diſputes between the Kings of 
France and the Dukes of Bretagne. The Kings pretend- 
ed it was Liege or Full, and the Dukes affirmed, it was 
not. This was a very important Queſtion, by reaſon 
of the great Difference between bare Homage, and Ho- 
mage-Liege. The former was paid by thoſe who with- 
out being naturally dependent on a Prince, did him- 

Homage however upon other Accounts, as for his 
Protection, for his Aſſiſtance when wanted, or even for. 


a Penſion only. The Collection of Publick Acts contain 


ſundry Homages of this Kind paid to the Kings of 


England by the Sovereign Princes of Germany and of 


the Low-Countries, and by the Earls of Savoy. But 
Homage-Liege was paid by thoſe that held Lands diſ- 
membered from the Dominions of the Prince to whom 
it was paid; ſuch were the Dukedoms and Peerdoms of 
France. As theſe two ſorts of Homage were of a diffe- 
rent Nature, they were likewiſe performed in a diffe- 
tent Manner. The Perſon that did {Jomage-Liege was 
3 l . uncovered 
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| uncovered, on his Knees,” ungirded, without Sword or 


nant 


Spurs; he held his Hands together within thoſe of the 


| Sovereign, and ſwore Fealty to him. But ſimple Ho- 
mage was paid ſtanding, with the Sword and Spurs on, 
and without taking an Oath. Liege-Homaze therefore 


was for Lands diſmembered from the Crown, and de- 


noted that the Lands were liable to Confiſcation, and to 


be united again to the Prince's Deme/n. But ſimple-Ho- 


mage was perſonal, upon certain Conditions advanta- 
gious to the Vaſſal: So that the Default of Homage de- 
prived him only of the Benefit of the Conditions. And 


therefore the obliging the Dyke of Bretagne to do Liege- 
Homage would have been putting him under a Neceſſi- 


. ty to own that his Dukedom was liable to Confiſcati- 


on, and to be re-annexed to the Crown of France. To 
avoid this Inconveniency, the Dukes of Bretagne had 
found out the Expedient of doing their Homage in gene- 
ral Terms, in like manner as their Predeceſſors had 
done it; whether the Rights of the Kings of France, 
with regard to the Nature of the Homage, could not be 
fully made out, or whether the Circumſtances of Af- 


fairs obliged them to keep fair with the Dukes of Bre- 


tagne, it is certain they received for a long while their 


Homage in that Manner. It is true, that after the Ho- 


mage was done, the Chancellor or High- Chamberlain ſaid 
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aloud, that the Homage was Leige; to which the Duke _ 


replied, that it was not, and thus the Pretenſions of 


each remained entire. Charles V plainly ſhowed he 


ſuppoſed the Homage to be Liege, ſince he got the 


Dukedom of Bretagne to be confiſcated and annexed to 


his Crown, by a Decree of the Court of Peers. A 


Peace being concluded between France and Bretagne in 
the beginning of the Reign of Charles VI, the Duke of 


Bretagne was reſtored to his Dukedom, without any 
thing being done about determining the Nature of the 


Homage, the Pretenſions of both Parties {till ſubſiſt- 


ing. Arthur III, who had been Conſtable of France, 


being become Duke of Bretagne, ſolemnly declared in 


doing Homage to Charles VII, that he meant not to do 


Liege-Homage, and was allowed to pay it in general 
C 2 - Terms 
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Duke of 
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Terms, like his Predeceſſors. Francis II. his Succeſ- 


ſor made the ſame Declaration, and Charles VII. re- 
ceived his Homage, though without approving his 


Proteſtation. 


Matters ſtood thus between France and . 
when Lewis XI. came to the Crown. In all likelihood 
Lewis would have been no harder to pleaſe than Charles 
his Father, in the Point of the Duke of Bretagne's Ho- 
mage, had he not, as has been ſaid, determined to be- 
gin with him, in his grand Project of humbling all 
thoſe that might ſtand in his Way to arbitrary Power. 
He had taken this Reſolution the Moment he was ſeated 


in the Throne, and it may be before the Death of the 


King his Father; but it was not till 1464. that he was 
pleaſed to enter upon the Execution of it. To that 
End, having firſt ordered ſome Troops into Anjou, he 
ſent the Chancellor d: Morvilliers to the Duke of Bre- 


tagne, to forbid him in his Name to aſſume any Right 


of Sovereignty in his Dukedom. Francis II. finding 


himſelf ill provided for his Defence, had recourſe to 1 


Artifice, and demanded three Months time to conſult 
his States. This Term being granted him, he made 
uſe of it to cabal in France among the great Men, and 
to form againſt Lewis a powerful League, called the 
League of the publick Good, of which there will be men- 


tion preſently. 


Negotia- 
tions be- 

t ween Ed- 
ward and 
Lewis XI. 


It was at the very time Lereis was thinking of artack- 
ing the Duke of Bretagne, that Edward ſent the Earl of 
Warwick to demand Bona of Savoy his Siſter-in-law in 
Marriage. This Propoſal could not but be very accep- 
table to him, ſince he deſired nothing more ardent]; 
than to make an Alliance with the King of England, in 
order to prevent him from concerning himſelf in the | 
Quarrels he was quickly to have with the great Men of 


his Kingdom. But before the Concluſion of the Mar- 


riage, he was willing to be ſure of reaping the Benefit 


he expected from it. To that End, he cauſed the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Marriage to be ſpun out a little, whilſt he 


ordered to be negotiated at London, and did negotiate 


himſelf with the Earl by Warwick, a perſonal Friend- 


_ tip | 
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ſhip between him and Edward. This appears by the 1464. 
Collection of Publick Ads, where we find ſeveral Things r 
relating to this Negotiation. We ſee there a full 
Power given by Edward to the Earl of Warwick to 
treat about a final Peace, an Alliance, or a Truce with 
Lewis XI. and another to conclude a Treaty of Amity 
and Friendſhip between the two Kings. The Deſigns / 
of Lewis went further ſtill, With a View to deprive 
the Duke of Bretagne of all Protection , he - would 
have got the Duke of Burgundy into the Alliance he 


Rl. 515. 
518. | 


intended to make with England. Upon which account P. 52r, 
it was that he agreed with Edward and Philip upon 
having a Congreſs of Ambaſſadors at Hesdin, which was | 
afterwards removed to St. Omer. He managed his Mat- P. 312. 
ters at London by the Lord Lanoy Governor of Amiens, 
whom he had ſent thither towards the End of the laſt 
Year. But all theſe Negotiations ended in nothing but 
the Concluſion of a Truce at Sea, of the ſame length 
with that which had been before made for the Land. 
- Whilſt theſe things were in Agitation at London and Edward 
Paris, Edward concluded with Scotland a fifteen Years Wen wen 
Truce. Fohn Kennet, a Lord of great Abilities, and Stoddend, 
very zealous for his King and Country, thought he p. 314 — 
| couldnot, during the Regency, do a greater Service to 1 
both, than to Keep a good Underſtanding with the 
_ Engliſh. Otherwiſe it was next to impoſſible to preſerve 
Tranquillity in Scotland, becauſe, during the War, the 
Male-Contents of Scotland always relied upon the Pro- 
tection of England. 5 12 LE 
This Affair being over, Edward offered to all that He gravts. 
had taken Arms againſt him an abſolute Pardon, ex- habe M 
cepting only Ralph Grey, and Humphry Nevil, Grey priendi. 
having been taken in Banborough, where he commandec 
| for Henry, had been degraded, Apparently he had 
done ſomething ſince, which cauſed him to be excepted 
in the Pardon the King granted to the reſt, Shortly _ 
after the King iſſued out a Proclamation, commanding 
all his Subjects from ſixteen to ſixty Years of Age to 
take up Arms. But Hiſtorians make no mention of 
this Armament, or of what could be the Occaſion of it. 
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1464 In Auguſt this Year Edward received Ambaſſadors 


He con- 


He” fromthe Duke of Bretagne, who came to treat about a 


Peace with Truce. As the Duke found himſelf then hard preſſed 


Bretagne. by the King of France, and as he was labouring to form 


14.5 < the League of the publick Good, he was very glad to ſe- 


$32. cure himſelf from the Side of England. He obtained 
from Edward a Truce for one Year, which was ſigned 

the iſt of October. | V 
About the ſame time the See of 79k becoming va- 


cant, George Nevil, Brother of the Earl of Warwick, | 


was promoted to it by the King's Recommendation. 


1465. In the mean while, the Earl of Warwick, who was 


— may 80 ſtill at the Court of France, having preſſed Lewis upon 
TWICK 


3 the main Buſineſs of his Embaſſy, the Marriage of Ed- 


ie King's ward with Bona of Savoy was at length made and con- 
Marriage cluded. Preſently after Lewis appointed the Earl of 


with Bona 


of Savoy. 


Matter. But Love overturned all theſe Projects. What 
I am going to relate is not a Romance, but a true Story, 
which ſhows how great a Share that Paſſion has ſome- 


times in the moſt important Revolutions: for this Af- 


flair was attended with great Conſequences. 
Edward 


falls in love 


beth committed to his Charge, Edward rendered it of no Ef- 


Woodville. fect in England by mere Chance. Happening to be in 


Nerthamptonſhire near the Manor of Grafton, he had a 
mind to go and viſit Faquelina of Luxemburg, Dutcheſs 
of Bedford, who had eſpouſed in ſecond Marriage Sir 
Richard Woodville. By him ſhe had among other Chil- 
dren a Daughter called Elizabetb, who had been Wife 
to Sir Fobn Grey, [of Groby ] and upon his Death was 
returned to her Father's Houſe. She had the Affliction 


to ſee her Huſband's Eſtate confiſcated, on account of 


his adhering to the Lancaſtrian Intereſt, in the Service of 


which he had loſt his Life. The King's Viſit appear- | 


ing to this young Lady to be a favourable Opportunity, 
ſhe came and threw herſelf at his Feer, beſeeching him 


to reſtore the Lands of her deceaſed Husband, and in» 
5 e treating 


Dammartin for his Ambaſſador to Edward, to go and 
ſettle with him what remained farther to be done in that 


_ Whilſt the Earl of Warwick was haſtning in France 
4 Elia. with all his Power the Concluſion of the Negotiation 


— 


ö 
| 
p 
ö 
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treating him to have pity upon her Children. Edward, 1465. 


3 not in his Power to refuſe her any thing. Afterwards, ' 


| perſuaded her to purchaſe the Favour at a very high _ 
Rate. All the Hiſtorians agree, that he was the beſt 
made Man in Exgland, and the moſt proper to win the 


But ſne plainly gave him to underſtand, that although 


too honeſt a Heart to take up with the Fitle of Miſ- 
treſs. This Declaration, which denoted ſo much Vir- 
tue in Elizabeth, made ſo deep an Impreſſion on the 


Crown, could hardly be rejected. The young Lady, 
agreeably ſurprized at ſo advantagious a Propoſal, ac- 
cepted it immediately in ſo reſpectful and grateful a 


narch's Heart. Mean while, as he was unwilling to 


F put upon the King of France, he would make him his 


mortal Enemy, and render a Peace between them im- 


with Grief and Jealouſy the Woodville Family raiſed ſo 
high- above them, and that their Diſcontent might be 


who was young and exceeding amorous, no ſooner be 
held the charming Widow at his Feet, but he fell deſ- | I 


perately in love with her. He immediately gave her 
hopes, as he raiſed her from the Ground, that he would 


grant her Requeſt. He even let her know, that it was 


in his private Converſation with her, he would fain have 


Affections of the fa ir Sex. As he knew this, he did not 
queſtion but he ſhould find the ſame eaſy Acceſs to this 
Lady's Heart, as he had found to thoſe of many others. 


ſhe thought her ſelf unworthy to be a Queen, ſhe had 


King's Mind, that deſpairing of being able to attain 
his Ends any other way, he offered her Marriage. The 
Tender of ſuch a Heart as Edward's, together with a 


Manner, as completed the Conqueſt of the young Mo- 


diſoblige the Dutcheſs of Jork his Mother, he could 
not think of proceeding any farther without acquaint- 
ing her with his Intention. The Dutcheſs ſurprized at 
this haſty Reſolution, uſed all her Endeavours to diſ- 
ſuade him from it. She repreſented to him the Injury 
he would do the Earl of Warwick, to whom he owed ſo 
many Obligations, and who, it was to be feared, would 
highly reſent it: That by the Affront he was going to 


practicable : That the Nobles of England would behold 


attended 


7 
1465. 
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attended with fatal Conſequences. In fine, that he was 
going to marry a Woman with nothing, his Subject, 
and one that had Children by another Man. Edward 
lied in a few Words, that it was uncertain whether 
the Earl of Warwick would look upon his Change as an 
Injury; but that, as for him, he was ſure of his Af- 
fection: That the King of France was like to have 
Buſineſs enough upon his Hands to divert him in all pro- 
bability from all Thoughts of Revenge: That a 


King's taking to Wife one of his Subjects, would be ſo 
far from giving Offence to the Nobility, that on the 
contrary, it would be very pleaſing to t em, ſince for 


the future all the noble Families might aſpire to the 


ſame Honour. Laſtly, That a Dowry ought to be of 
no weight in a King's Marriage; and that his Love and 
her Virtue whom he pitched upon for his Wife, made 
up to him whatever he might expect beſides. The 
Dutcheſs perceiving that the King was not ſwayed by 
her Arguments, ſhe added another which to her ſeemed 
of much greater Force. She remonſtrated to him, that 
he had plighted his Faith to the Lady Elizabeth Lucy, 
and that he could not in Conſcience take another Wife. 
Edward poſitively denied that he was engaged to that 
Lady. Nevertheleſs, either for the Satisfaction of the 
Dutcheſs his Mother, or for fear this pretended Con- 
tract might one Day furniſh a Handle to diſpute the 
Validity of his Marriage, he conſented that Elizabeth 
Lucy. ſnould be examined by ſome Biſhops. Upon her 


Examination, ſhe confeſſed that the King had not made 


her a poſitive Promiſe : but however, ſhe ſaid ſhe 
{ſhould never have yielded to his Deſires, had ſhe not 
been perſuaded that he intended to marry her. This 
Anſwer making appear that there was no abſolute Pro- 


miſe on the King's Part, the Biſhops were of Opinion 


Anlmer- 


ries her. 
February. 


that the King might marry another with a ſafe Conſci- 


ence. Accordingly, Edward eſpouſed Elizabeth Mood- 
ville 3n the Preſence of a few Perſons, fo that his Mar- 


rizge was not divulged but by the Orders which were 
given to prepare for the Coronation of the new Queen, 


a — 5 „ 
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The Nobles and People were extremely ſurprized to 1465. 
ſee the King married to one of his Subjects, whilſt he rere, 
was treating about a Match at the Court of France Fo 8 
with the Princeſs of Savoy, nay, when the Match was villes. 
already concluded. Sir Richard Woodville the Queen's Be- As 
Father was forthwith raiſed to the Dignity of Zarl of , . , 
# Rivers, and Anthony Woodville her Son, married to the of Rivers, 
only Daughter of the Log/cales, the greateſt Heireſs and her 
in the Kingdom. This ſtirred up the Jealouſy of the — 
Nobles, and efpecially, of the Duke of Clarence, who „ich He. 
could not forbear taking it very ill of the King his /. 
Brother that he had not thought of him, and helped 
him to ſo rich a Match. But this was nothing in Com- The Xing 
pariſon of the Earl of Warwick*s Indignation for having 2 hay BY 
been thus made a Fool of. He thought the King ſhould „ 3 # 
have had more regard for him than to uſe him in ſo diſ- another. 
honourable a Manner. In this Belief he expreſſed his 
Reſentment to the King of France, who did not fail to 
inflame it to the utmoſt of his Power. Lewis himſelf 
could not but look upon Edward's Proceedings as a 
deadly Affront. But the Poſture of his Affairs not 
permitting him to demand Satisfaction immediately, he 
concealed his Reſentment till he ſhould find a favoura- 
ble Opportunity to ſhow it. As to the Earl of War- 
wick, he left the Court of France in order to return to 
Ungland, with a Heart full of Hatred and Revenge a- 
gainſt Edward, whoſe Ingratitude he abhorred. He 
' | took care however to hide his Thoughts, becauſe it was 
' || noryet a proper time to diſcover them. But his very 
hiding them, made the King perceive he was very much 
> | diſguſted. Wherefore Edward began to look upon 
4 him as a ſecret Enemy, though he continued to ſhow 
3 þ him ſome ſlight Marks of his Confidence. Thus the 
- | King and Ear] diſguiſing their real Sentiments, a mu- 
1 tual Hatred took root in their Breaſts, which induced 
- | the King to give him ſeveral Occaſions of Uneaſineſs, as 
- | well to gratify his Paſſion, as with a View to leſſen the 
- | EarlsCredit with the People. + As he could not ima- 
e | gine that he who had been able by his Intereſt ro place 
him in the Throne, might likewiſe have it in his Power 
Ss to 
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. to pull him down, he took no great Care to keep fair 
Wiuͤ.ith him. . Warwick plainly perceived the King's Aim: 
but he wiſely took no notice of it, for fear an unſeaſo- 
nable Reſentment might oblige Edward to take ſuch 
_ Meaſures againſt him, as would put it out of his Pow- 
er to be revenged. All the Hiſtorians unanimouſly | 
1 agree, that preſently after his Return from France, he 
Act. Pub. retired into the Country on Pretence of his Health. But 
XI. 54 we find in the Collection of Public Als, that during the 
n Nenn 1465 and 1466. he was at Court, and even em- 
* ployed in Negotiations of Importance with Ambaſſa- 
dors of foreign Princes. So that it was two Years firſt 
before he withdrew, when he could no longer bear to 
ſee himſelf entirely removed from Affairs, whilſt the 
new Earl of Rivers wholly engroſſed the King's Con- 
fidence to himſelf. TT 5 5 
The reſt of the Year 1465 was ſpent in ſundry Ne- 
gotiations with the King of France, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the Earl of Charolois, and the Duke of Bre- 
lagne. As theſe ſeveral: Negotiations concerned the 
Affairs of France, and as the Knowledge of the Hiſto- 
ry of England in great Meaſure depends upon theſe 
Affairs, it will be neceſſary to give a brief Account 
how Matters ſtood then in 3 N = 
Leis XI. was one of the ſubtleſt and leaſt ſcrupy 
lous Princes at that time in Europe. His Deſign was, as 
has been remarked, to ruin the Dukes of Burgundy and 
_ Bretagne, the former by Cunning, and the latter by 
open Force. I have already taken notice that with re- 
gard to the Duke of Bretagne, he had begun to put his 
Project in Execution, by drawing together an Army 
in Anjou ready to fall upon Bretagne, and which only 
waited till the/T ime granted the Duke was expired. As 
to the Duke/of Burgundy, Lewis had not thought pro- 
per to proceed in the ſame Manner with him. He was 
too powerful a Prince for him to have any Proſpect of 
ſucceeding by attacking him openly. But he made uſe 
of a ſecret Expedient, which helped him in Part to 
what he would not have been able but with great Diffi- 
culty to obtain by Force of Arms. He bribed _ 
5 " Ka 


Aﬀairs of 
France. 
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Lords of Croy and Chimay, Brothers, prime Miniſters 
and Confidents of the Duke, who got their Maſter to 
give up to the Crown of France, the Towns lying on 


the Duke his Father. 


| 
1467. 


the Somme, for four Hundred Thouſand Crowns, pur- 


ſuant to the Treaty of Arras. Charles Earl of Charo- 


lois, only Son of the Duke of Burgundy, looked upon 


this Reſtitution as a mortal Blow to him and his Houpe. 
He was of Opinion that the Duke his Father ſhould at 
any Rate have kept thoſe Places which rendered him 
more formidable to France than all the reſt of his Do- 
minions together. He was ſo angry with the Mini- 


ters, that he openly threatened to make them one 


Day ſuffer for the deſtructive Council they had given 
This Affair created between the 5 _ 
Father and Son a Quarrel which the Favourites took | 


- 


Care to foment, ſo that in the End the Earl in great 


Diſcontent withdrew into Holland. He gave out that 
it was not ſafe for him to be any longer at Court; that 


the Favourites had adviſed the Duke his Father to ap- 


Whilſt the Earl of Charolois was in Holland, Lewis 
XI ſent thither privately the. Baſtard of Rubempre, in a 
Veſſel fitted out at Dieppe, with ſome choſen Soldiers, 


prehend him, and had even bribed People to poiſon 
him. 5 Z ho e 


Memoir uf 
Comines. 


| who without knowing where they were going, had Or- 


ders to obey Rubempre in every Thing he commanded 


them. The Baſtard being landed with four of theſe Sol- 
diers, was known and diſcovered to the Earl of Charo- 


lois, who immediately cauſed him to be ſeized. Some 


ſay, that there was found about him an Order under 
the King's own Hand to apprehend the Earl and bring 


him away dead or alive. In the mean Time Lewis 
was upon the Somine with a conſiderable Army which 
he had drawn together upon ſome Pretence. He had 
appointed the Duke of _ Burgundy to come to him, on 


Purpoſe, as it was reported afterwards, to ſeize upon 


his Perſon as ſoon as he ſhould hear of the Succeſs of 


Rubempr?s Plot. But the Earl of Charoloishaving ſent 


ſpeedy* notice to the Duke his Father of what he had 


diſcovered, the Duke immediately rode away from 


| Vor. . 


5 
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Heſdin, where he was already come. Thus, if it be 


true that Lewis had formed a Deſign to ſeize at once 
upon the Father and Son, his Projects miſcarried. This 
wicked Attempt, whether it was only ſuſpected, or 


whether there was any Proof of it, greatly increaſed 


the Hatred the Earl of Charolois had before entertained 


againſt Lewis. He proclaimed every where that the 


King of France had deſigned to have him aſſaſſinated or p 


carried away by Force, and the Report immediately 


flew over all the Towns of the Low-Countries. 


Lewis eaſily perceived that his Honour muſt-needs 
lie at Stake in this Affair, eſpecially if the Baſtard of 


Rubempre, whoſe Tryal was getting ready in Holland, 


ſhould come to be convicte 


of the Fact laid to his 


Charge. And therefore in order to hinder his being 


tried, he ſent the Chancellor de Morvilliers with ſome 1 


other Ambaſſadors to the Duke of Burgundy, to re- | 
quire him to deliver up the Priſoners into his Hands. 
The Earl of Charolois being preſent at the Audience, 
the Chancellor ipoke to the Duke in a very haughty | 
Manner, and even dropped ſome offenſive Words a- 


gainſt the Earl his Son. The Earl would have frequent- 
ly replied ; but the Chancellor ſtill interrupted him, 
with ſaying he was ſent to the Duke his Father and not 


to him. The Duke of Burgundy's Anſwer was, that 


being Sovereign in Holland without any manner of De- 


pendence on France, he would cauſe the Priſoner to be 
tried, and either puniſhed or acquitted, according as 
be ſhould be found Guilty or Innocent. When the 
_. Ambaſſadors of France took their Leave of the Duke, 
the Earl of Charolois took one of them aſide and faid Þ 
theſe Words to him: The King your Maſter has been ve- 


- Wav of the © 


Publick 


$amft 


Lewis XI. 


_ Comin, 
Aigen. 
Mc ztrai. 


ry ſevere uon me by his Chancellor, but he ſhall repent 


tt before a Year paſſes cver his Head. And indeed he was 
as good as his Word, 5 
This paſſed in the Year 1464, whilſt the Duke of 


- Bretagne, in order to defend himſelf againſt Lewis, was 


labouripg to form the League cf the Public Good above- 


mentioned. The Earl of Charolcis was one of the firſt 
that came into it, and had got leave of the Duke his 
on | Father 


* 


and every one went and prepared in order to be at the 
Rendezvous. The Duke of Bourbon was the firſt that 
EZ ventured to take up Arms, with Deſign to draw the 
g EKing into his Country, and get him at a diſtance from 
Paris. Lewis, who had yet no Intelligence of the 
£ League, marched forthwith towards Bourbonnois. But 
* quickly after he received Advice, that the Earl of Cha- 
" |} rolois, at the Head of a powerful Army was approach- 
ing Paris, and that the Duke of Bretagne with the reſt 
Y of the Confederates were preparing to go and join him. 
'- | Upon this News he immediately left Bourbonnois, in 
F order to try to ſave his Metropolis. In the mean Time 
is the Earl of Charolois attempted to become Maſter of 
* it. But as he ſaw no Proſpect of Succeſs, he went and 
= encamped at Montlhery, expecting the Dukes of Berry 
E and Bretagne. Mean while the King who was advanc- 
© | ing with great Marches, being come near Montibery, 
25 | the two Armies met and joined Battle. The Iſſue of it 
he was ſo doubtful that both Sides claimed the Advantage. 
oF But as the King decamped in the Night in order to go 
A and throw himſelf into Paris, he gave Occaſion to his 
Enemies to ſay that he owned himſelf worſted. Some 
oy F | Days after the Dukes of Berry and Bretagne joined the 
| Burgundians, But the King had already ſo well pro- | 
f vided for the Defence of his Capital, that it was im- We | 
© poſſible for the Confederates to take it. Arlength the E 4 is \ 
ny War ended in a Treaty ſigned at Conflans the 3oth of 4 Te 
A  Oftober. Lewis reſtored to the Duke of Bxrgungy the 
bo Towns upon the Somme, for which he had paid four 
= Hundred Thouſand Crowns, and gave Normandy in 
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Father to raiſe Troops and join the Duke of Bretagne, 
with almoſt all the Great Men of France, who were to 
be near Paris in the Month of June 1465. 4 | 
the Duke of Bretagne ſaw himſelf ſure of a powerful 
Aſſiſtance, he ſent Ambaſſadors to the King, under 


As ſoon as 


„ 
146 


colour of deſiring a longer Time, but in reality to entice 


away the Duke of Berry his Brother. They ſucceeded 
ſo well that they brought the Duke along with them in- 
to Bretagne. As ſoon as he was out of the King's Power, 
the Confederates declared him Head of the League, 


Vor. VI. 


E 2 


Appenmge 
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165. Appennage to the Duke his Brother. After ſigning 
tbe Treaty, the Earl of Charolois retired into the Lo- 
Countries, and the Duke of Berry in Company with the 
Duke of Bretagne went and took Poſſeſſion of Norman- 

dy. But a few Days after, the Duke of Bretagne hav- 
ing quarrelled with the Duke of Berry, returned into 
. Lewis his own Dominions. Then Leis w_—_— Advantage 
| ſeizes a- of their Diſſenſions marched without Loſs of Time in- 
Et to Normandy, drove his Brother from thence, and put 
dy. him under a Neceſlity of taking Refuge once more in 
Bretagne, where he was civily received by the Duke, 
notwithſtanding their preceeding Quarrel. Theſe are 
all the Matters of Importance that paſſed in France in 
the Year 1465. VVV 

Negotizzti-  Whilft the French Princes had been taken up in Pre- 
ons of the parations for the War of the Publick Good, they had 
oe not neglected the King of England. We find in the 
andEarl of Collection of Publick Ads, that from March to the Time 
Charolois they took the Field, the Duke of Bretagne and the Earl 
5 _ _ of Charolois had their Ambaſſadors at London, and that 
AR. pub the Earl offered to make with Edward a Treaty of Al- 
XI. 540--- liance and Friendſhip, .- Lewis XI himſelf, though very 

542. angry with him, did not omit courting him. But Ed- 
7. 5 ward willing no doubt to have a little farther Know- 
ledge of his Affairs, avoided on divers Pretences con- 
cluding any Thing with any of them. 55 
Truce pro- He did not proceed in the ſame manner with regard 

longed with to the King of Scotland, with whom, after a long Ne- 
Scotland. p | 5 

gotiation he concluded at Newcaſtle a Treaty, where- 

by the late Truce was prolonged for Forty- five Years 
EMEA. ĩͤ 5 1 | 

1466. In the Beginning of the Year 1466, the Queen was 


Birth of the brought to Bed of a Princeſs, who was called Eliza- 
Princeſs E- 


Ne rH beth, and became afterwards the happy Inſtrument to 


bring Peace to England after a long Civil War. 
E 


| 2 Edward having put a. grievous Affront upon Lewis 
Ab the XI, conſidered him as a ſecret Enemy who would not 


| Xing of let flip any Opportunity that offered to be revenged. 
France, He kept fair with him however during the War of the 
_ ana Wl 


- bis Ene- P ublic k Good, for fear of affording him à fre ſn Motive 


mies, 


An 
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to countenance the. Houſe of Lancaſter, in Caſe he got 1466. 
the better of the Confederate Princes. The fame Raa. 
ſon had induced him to hearken to the. Propoſals of 


| bled, were however ſtill very numerous in England. 
This is the real Motive of his Conduct; and of all his He makes 


the other Princes, who preſſed him to declare his In- 
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the Duke of Berry. and Bretagne; but he had taken 
Care to conclude nothing either with them or the King 


of France. Afterwards Lewis's Diſadvantage at the 
Treaty of Conflans, might have carried Edward to re- 
gard him leſs, had not the Revolution immediately af- 


ter in Normandy cauſed him to act with Deliberation. 


| In the mean Time he was equally preſſed on both Sides. 


The King of France, making as if he minded not the 
Affront he had received, urged him to enter into a 


Treaty with him, for a final Peace between the two 
Crowns, or at leaſt for a long Truce. On the other 
Hand, the Duke of Burgundy, the Earl of Charo- 


lois, and the Duke of Bretagne repreſented to him, that 
if he ſuffered the French Princes to be oppreſſed, the 
King of France would by that become fo powerful as 
could not but prove fatal to England. The Courſe he 
took upon this Occaſion, was to carry it fair with all, 
and keep both Sides in hopes. The Truth is, it was 
by no means his Intereſt to concern himſelf in their 


| Quarrels, and thereby create to himſelf new Enemies 


at a Time when the Lancaſtrian Party, though hum- 
Negotiations as well with the King of France as with Tfuce 
_— | 
tention. Mean while, to keep Matters ſtill upon the April 30. 
ſame Foot, till he could ſee how Things would go, he 2 win - 
concluded a ſhort Truce with Fance, and the like with ER 
the Duke of Bretagne. In keeping fair with the King aa. Pub. 
of France he had a farther Aim, to haſten the Conclu- XI. 567, 
fion of a Match which had-been propoſed to him, be- oy aof | 
tween Margaret his Siſter and the Earl of Charolois. LILY | 
He was ſenſible that the leſs inclined he appeared to riaz-of rhe 


break with Lewis XI, the more eager would the Duke £7 9 


Charolois, 


of Burgundy and the Earl his Son be for the Marriage. „brd. 
And indeed his Policy had all the Succeſs he expected. ward's 


Theſe two Princes perceiving how difficult it was to , 


riage propoſed. As ſoon as Edward ſaw them in this # 
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ingage him in their Party, imagined there was no 
ſhorter way to attain their Ends than to effect the Mar- 


Temper, he entered into Engagements with them 
without delay. He loved not the King of France, be- 
cauſe he knew very well that he was not beloved 


by him. Beſides, he conſidered he could not rely ap- 


on that Prince's Word ; that the Steps he had taken 
upon his Account were not ſincere, and that one Time 


or other he would ſhow his Reſentment. Moreover it 


Treatywith 
the Dortof 


Charolois. 
P. 580. 3 


was not for the Intereſt of England to ſuffer the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne to be cruſhed, which as it evident- 
ly appeared was Lewis's grand Deſign. Wherefore 
Oftober the 21ſt. he ſigned a Treaty of perſonal Alli- 
ance, Amity and Friendſhip with the Earl of Charo- 

lois. A few Days after he ſent a Safe-Condudtt to Lewis. 


of Bruges Lord of Gruthuyfe, whom the Duke of Bur- 


gundy had appointed to go and treat with him, about 


'a laſting Peace, and to finiſh the ſettling of the Articles 


 TheDukeof 
Bretagne 
ic hard 


of the Marriage of the Earl of CHarolois with the Prin- 

ceſs Margaret. 5 | 
All this looked as if it would end in a League be- 

tween Edward and the Duke of Burgundy, for the De- 


preſſed. fence of the Duke of Bretagne, who ſaw himſelf hard 


Comin. 
Argen. 


| The Earl of 
Charolois 
cannot aſ- 


- that he would comply with his Will. But this was | 


preſſed. Since the Duke of Berry had been driven out 


of Normandy, the Duke of Bretagne had undertaken to 
ſupport him and cauſe the Treaty of Conflans to be 


ut in Execution. This was projected by him and the 
arl of Charolois, who had engaged to make a power- 
ful Diverſion in Picardy. But unluckily for the Duke 
of Bretagne, the Duke of Burgundy had undertaken a- 
ainſt the LZiegeois a War which hindered the Earl of 
harolois from performing his Promiſe. Mean while 
Lewis XI, improving this Juncture, was extremely 
urgent with the Duke of Bretagne, who being in no 
Condition to ſtand againſt him alone, gave him hepes 


only to gain Time, till the Duke of Burgundy ſhould 
be ready. Ar length, the War with Liege being ſuſ- 
pended by a Truce, the Earl of Charolois prepared to 

= | march 


DAS, DIE > a. a 
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march into Picardy. But when he leaſt expected it, 1466. 


Lewis by his ſecret Practices cauſed the Liegeois to take 
up Arms again. So that the Duke of Bretagne was 


| put to great Straits. He made however the beſt De- 
| fence he could, in hopes of being 3 ſuccoured. + = 
Whilſt theſe Things were doing in France, Edward Edward's 


concluded a Treaty of perpetual Alliance with the Alliance: 
King of Caſtile. He had done the ſame with the King Gene 
of Denmark in the Beginning of this Year. Though mark. 


theſe Alliances were of little Moment with reſpe& to dc Pub. 


his principal Affairs, they gained him however Repu- 585 F 
tation, and rendered him more formidable to his E- * * 


Md 


The firſt Part of the Year 1467 was wholly ſpent in 1467. 


divers Negotiations with France and the Duke of Bur. Nek. 


ons with 


gundy. The Duke only waited for the End of the War Lewis an!! 


* „ 


with Liege, to give all his Forces to the Earl his Son, :heDuke of 
that he might by a powerful Diverſion prevent the Burgund). 


Ruin of the Duke of Bretagne, who having loſt already Tab. 14 


the Places he had in Lower-Normandy, ſaw himſelf up- 


on the Point of being attacked in his own Country. 
On the other Side, Lewis who ſpared no Coſt to have 
good Spies, was informed of what paſſed between Ed. 


ward and the Duke of Burgundy, and plainly perceived 


that their Union tended to the Defenſe of the Duke of 
Bretagne. As he had ſtill in view the Project of ruin- 


ing that Prince, he omitted nothing that could help to 

take off Edward from the Engagements he was begin- 
ning to enter into with his Enemies. With this view it 
was that in the Month of February 1467 he ſent the 


Baſtard of Bourbon into England, and in June the Arch- 


| biſhop of Narbonne. Edward pretending to be entirely 
_ diſengaged, © gg immediately Commiſſioners to 
treat with theſe 


Ambaſſadors. But as it is no hard 
Matter to ſpin out the Time in theſe kinds of Negotia- 


tions, nothing was concluded. Mean while; Lewis was 
| afraid to puſh home the Duke of Bretagne for fear 
of obliging Edward to declare for him. 


Thus 
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1467. Thus ftood Matters between thoſe Princes, when 
*. TY f the Duke of Burgundy died on the 15th of July, in the 
Burgundy. 7 2d Year of his Age. Charles Earl of Charolois his only 
The Earlof Son, whom for the future I ſhall call Duke of Burgun- 
Charofois dy, ſucceeded him in all his Dominions. He would im- 
4 im. meddiately have ran to the Aſſiſtance of the Duke of | 
Mezerai. Bretagne if the War with Liege had not held him back. | 
He refuſes Mean while Lewis fearing that the Prey which he held | 
to leave as it were in his Hands, would ſli ip from him, ſent and | 
5 of offered the new Duke of Burgundy to deſert the Liege- 
etage. ois whom he had hitherto alliſted, provided he would 
in his Turn abandon the Duke of Bretagne. If Charles 
had cloſed with this Propoſal, the Duke of Bretagne 
would have been loſt beyond recovery, ſince there was 
already a French Army of thirty Thouſand Men in 
the Heart of his Country. But he openly rejected it, | 
declaring he would ſtand by the Duke of Bretagne to 
the utmoſt of his Power, let what would ha pen. 
He ratifies He only waited for the End of the War with Liege, 
0 3 in order to throw himſelf into Picardy, and he did not 
ward. Queſtion but Edward would declare againft France, the 
Act. Pub. Moment he ſaw himſelf ſure of being ſo well backed. 
XI. 580. Phe very Day of the Duke his Father's Death, he had 
ratified his e with Edward, and the new Bond 
which was going to unite them cloſer, namely, his 
Marriage, which was upon the Point of being con- 
cluded, ſeemed to promiſe him that he ſhould never 
want the Aſſiſtance of England in Time of Need. 
TheDukeof Mean while the Duke of. Bretagne fearing to be op- 
wcagnc preſſed before Succours ſhould arrive, put Lewis in 
Trace. hopes of all the Satisfaction he defired, and by that 
| means obtained a Truce which gave him Time to 
Breath. 
The Whilſt theſe Things paſſed i in front, conſiderable 
_ Alterations were made at the Court of England, which 
yay ang in the End. occaſioned great Troubles. The Queen's 
Credu as Relations daily increaſed in Favour with the King, and 
nah the Earl of Warwick with his Brothers, who.had been 
Habiae, fo poweriul, were hardly looked upon. The Arch- 
biitop of Zork was ſtill Chancellor; but at length he 
| | — OT. Was 


3 flo en 


found after the middle of this Year. As for the Mar- 


quited, by makin | of J 
der the Duke of A Thus the Earl of Rivers 
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was turned out to make room for the Biſhop of Bath 1467. 
and Wells, one of the Queen's moſt zealous Sticklers. | 


The Earl of Warwick was no longer employed as be- Warwick 
fore in Affairs of Moment. This manifeſtly appears eee, Bro- 
by the Collection of Public As, where his Name is not %] 


uifs of Montague his Brother, who was Governor of 


the Northern Counties, as that Poſt was of no great 


Conſequence, ſince there was nothing ts fear from the 


Side of Scotland, he was ſuffered to enjoy his Place. Be- 


ſides, Edward had leſwTnclination to ſowre him, be- 


cauſe in the Decline of his Family's Credit he behaved 


more prudently than his Brothers. On the other Hand, 27 bar of 


the Earl of Rivers, Father of the 9 was raiſed Rivers i 
to the higheſt Degree of Favour. Beſides the Office Treaſurer 


of Treaſurer, which he had already, he was likewiſe 4 f 


made High-Conftable, upon the voluntary or forced Re- R 


ſignation of the Earl of Worceſter, whom the King re- 
him his Lieutenant of Ireland, un- 


held at the ſame Time two of the greateſt Offices of the 


Crown; and moreover, Anthony Woodville his Son had 


the Reverſion of the FHigh-Conftableſhip. Apparently The Earl of 


it was about this time that the Earl of Farwick with- Warwick 


drew from Court, and that the Archbiſhop of Tork Tithiraws 


went and reſided upon his Dioceſe. ' _ fromConrt. 


It was very hard for a Man of the Earl of Warwic 


S He is ex- 


Character to ſuffer ſuch a Diſgrace without Reſentment. tremely in- 


He was the haughtieſt Lord that had ever been in cenſed a. 
England, and his natural Haughtineſs was ſtill encreaſed 3. rhe 


amſ; t 
by the great Services he had done the King. The TY 


front the King had put e marrying in Eng- 


land without his Knowledge, and at the very tim̃ie ke 


employed him at Paris to negotiate another Marriage 
which was even brought to a Conclufton, had extreme- 
ly incenſed him. The Contempt the King ſhowed for 
him at his Return from France, in not making him ſome 
Excuſe in that Matter, had very much increaſed his 
Diſguſt. To this was added an extreme Indignation to 


ſee his Credit entirely funk. 1 fine, the Favours - 


1467. which the King ſhowred upon the Queen's Relations, 
raiſed his Envy to ſuch a Degree, as that it hurried 
him to take the moſt violent Reſolutions. If we may 


believe certain Hiſtorians, he had a ſtronger Reaſon to 


hate Edward than thoſe I have mentioned. And that 


is, Edward had attempted the Chaſtity of one of his | 


Daughters; and that Prince's Character, who made no 
great ſcruple to do ſuch Things, gives ground to be- 


lbs bis Theve the Fact. Be chat as it will, the Earl hated Ed. 


Reſent- ward mortally, though he concealed his Averſion in 
went. onder to ſhow it to the Purpoſe. It is certain, the King 


who knew him very well, made a very falſe Step in not 


giving him ſome Satisfaction, or in not ruining him en- 


tirely. With Perſons of that Character, Policy re- 


quires that you take one or other of theſe two Courſes. 


He gees and The Continuator of Monſtrelet ſays, that in the | 


make, 


Lewis his Month of June 1467, the Earl of Warwick went to 


Friend, Lewis XI. at Roar, and ſtaid with him twelve Days. 


If fo, it may be preſumed, that having been ſent to 
France about the King's Affairs, he took that Oppor- 


tunity to make ſure of the Protection of Lewis, and 

to concert Meaſures with him touching the Execution 

of the Project he was forming to dethrone Edward. 
1643, Mean while, the Negotiation of the Marriage of 
We Ouke Edward's Siſter with the Duke of Burgundy ſtill went 


of Burgun- 


dy's Mar- ON, whilſt Edward kept Lewis in hopes of concluding |} , 
nage ſolem- a laſting Peace with him. But it was only to amuſe him, 


nized. and to haſten at the ſame time the Marriage of the Prin- 


ceyſs his Siſter. However, for fear the Embaſſy he had 


ſent to Paris might give ſome Suſpicion to the Duke 
of Burgundy, he iſſued out a Proclamation, expreſsly 
ordering the Coaſts to be well-guarded, as ſoon as the 
Truce with France, which was to end in the Month of 
March, ſhould be expired. Shortly after the Mar- 


riage was at length concluded, and Margaret ſent to 


Brages with a ſplendid Retinue, being attended by the 


.; Dutcheſs of Exeter and Suffolk. There it was that the 

A Truce of l . . „ 5 . . 
Zradepro- Nuptials were ſolemnized with a Magnificence ſuitable 
| ago for to the Princes who were joined together by this Mar- 
a ears. 


A pub. riage. The ſame Day the Truce of Trade and Com- 
2D 5 merce | 


Xl, 605. 
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merce between England and the Duke of Burgundy's 


Dominions was prolonged for thirty Yerrs. 


The reſt of the Winter was ſpent in treating about 


43-17 


| 1468. 


Negotiati- 


an Alliance between Edward and the Duke of Bretagne, 99: with tb% 


The Duke of Burgundy ſtrongly ſollicited the Conclu- 
ſion of that Affair, becauſe he found himſelf fo incum- 


bered with the War of Liege, that it was not poſſible 


for him to aſſiſt his Ally, The Buſineſs was not with- 


out Difficulties, ſince there was a Neceſſity of paſling 
from a War of a long ſtanding between England and 


Bretagne, to a ſtrict Alliance. So that all that could 
be done at firſt was to prolong the Truce till the Month 
of July. After that Edward and the Duke of Bre- 


lagne ſent one another Letters Patent, whereby they 


romiſed to aſſiſt one another to the utmoſt of their 
2ower, The Duke of Burgundy ſent the like to the 


l King, with deſign to get him the ſooner to declare a- 
gainſt France, The Truth is, it was a great thing for 


him to hinder the Ruin of the Duke of Bretagne, and 
to procure the Duke of Berry a Settlement, which ina- 
bled him to keep the King his Brother in awe. He 
was well aſſured, that after Lewis ſhould have put it 
out of the Power of theſe two Princes to hurt him, he 
would not fail to attack him with all his Forces. On 


the other Hand, Edward ſaw but too plainly how pre- 
judicial Lewis's too great Power might be to him, 
| Wherefore by his Order his Commiſſioners ſigned 


the 2d of July a Treaty of Commerce with Bretagne, 
and the next Day he commanded Troops to be levied 


for the Aſſiſtance of that Dukedom. In the Beginning 
| of the Month of Auguſt, he ſent Ambaſſadors to 


France, on pretence of treating with Lewis about a 


perpetual Peace, and yet two Days after he ſigned 
a Treaty, whereby he obliged himſelf to ſend the Duke 


Duke of 
Bretagne, 


p. 619. 


Edward 
reſolves to 
aid the © 
Duke of 
Bretagne, 
p- 624, 627. 


of Bretagne an Aid of Three Thouſand Archers, As 
the Duke ſaw himſelf preſſed by the King of France, 
it was neceſſary to haften that Affair as well on his 


own as on the Part of Edward, without ſtanding too 
much upon Terms, The Fleet and Troops deſigned 


for Bretagne being ready in the Beginning of October, 


. » f 


626, 618. 1 
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1468. the King conferred the eommand upon Aut hony Wood- 
Ville, Lord Scales his Brother-in-la r. 

The Dukes Whilſt theſe Affairs were negotiating at London, the 
of Berry Dukes of Berry and Bretagne were not a little embar- 


aus Bre- räſſed. The Truce Lewis had granted them being a- 
— Fr bout to expire, they ſaw the Duſe of Burgundy. at too 
ſtraits. reat a Diſtance, and too much taken up elſewhere to 
— 20 Rave any hopes of being delivered by his Means. As 
Comin. for the Succours which were to come from England, 
they were neither ſpeedy nor ſtrong enough to free 


Y 3 them from the Danger they were in. Mean while 
gundy the Duke of Burgundy made al the haſte poſſible to put 


beats the an End to the War with Liege, well-knowing how hard 


Ligeois. preſſed the Duke of Bretagne was. At length he found 
Means. to. oblige his Enemies to come to. a Battle, 
> wherein, he obtained a compleat Victory, which put 
them under a Neceſſity to ſue for Peace. As ſoon as the 
1 Treaty was ſigned he ſet out for Picardy. He was come 

e Pears 


$16 i, . the Somme, ready to enter upon Action, when he 
bade heard that the Dukes of Berry and Bretagne had made 
Peace with A Peace with the King of France; and that after re- 
Lewis. nouncing all foreign Alliance, the Duke of Berry had 
taken up with an Appennage of Six Thouſand Livres a 
Tear in Land, and an Annuity of Sixty Thouſand 
more in lieu of Normandy, which had been granted to 
him by the Treaty of Conflans. This News, which 
Lewis ſent to him by an Expreſs, was the moſt unwel- 
He reſolves come. However, without ſuffering himſelf to be diſ- 
7 A heartned by this unexpected Blow, he reſolved to re- 
them. main incamped in the Place where he was. He was in 
hopes, as the Duke of Bretagne had heen compelled to 
make a Peace, he would repent of what he had done, 
as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſupported, and would eaſily 
find ſome excuſe to break it. This is what he plainly 
told thoſe who adviſed him to ſue to the King of France 


for Peace. 


Hs gets ad- The Duke of Burgundy's Reſolution made Lewis 
_—_— afraid. He was apprehenſive that the Dukes of Berry 
lewis. and Brelagne would go from their Words, upon ſeeing 
© Ailiftance ta near at Hand, In which caſe, he might 


depend 
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depend upon having to deal wich the King ef England, 1688. 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, and a great many 


of the moſt potent Lords of the Kingdom, who were 


diſſatisfied with him. In this Uneaſineſs, which was 
not ill- grounded, he went from Paris where he then 
was into Picardy, on purpoſe to treat with the Duke 
of Burgundy. His Deſign ſucceeded to his Wiſh. The 


Duke, uncertain of the Reſolution the Duke of Bre- 
tagne might. take, agreed to retire, upon payment of 
Four Hundred Thouland Crowns, which Lewis gave' 


him to defray, his Charges. 


Thus far Lewis had reaſon to be ſatisfied with: thaicowis 


Advantages he had gotten. He had broken the League pur: himſelf 


made againſt him, and had brought the Duke his Bro- ent. 


t K „ th 
ther to accept of a _ ſmall Appennage, However, Power of 


he could not find in his to drop his firſt Project. the Duke of 
He was reſolved to ruin the Duke of Bretagne, that he Burgundy. 
might afterwards attack the. other Peers, and the Duke 5 
of Burgundy himſelf, with the greater Safety. His ex 
treme Deſire to go through with this Project, made 
him commit the groſſeſt Overſight that a Prince of his 
Cunning could poſſibly. be guilty. of. After ſigning; 


the Treaty with the Duke of Burgundy, he would go 
and have a Conference with him. He had ſuch a Con- 


ceit of himſelf, that he imagined he ſhould- be able to 
perſuade — Prince to forſake the Duke of Bretagne. 


ua 
At leaſt he hoped to ſow Jealouſies between them, 8 
which could not fail to turn greatly to his AdvantagGQ. 


With this view he demanded: of the Duke a Safe-Con- 
duct to come and meet him at Peronne. As ſoon as 
he had received it, he repaired to that Town with a 
ſlender Retinue, that he might the ſooner gain the 
Good-will of the Duke, by putting ſo great Confidence 
in him. But before he ſat out, he forgot to recal the 


Ambaſſadors he had ſent to the Liegeois, to perſuade 1 Aue 


cover 


them to break. the Peace with the Duke of Burgundy, the Inſince- 


upon the Aſſurance he gave them of a powerful Aid. 7% 


This was enough to induce that People to take up Arms Lewis, and 


makes him 


| again, and the News of it was brought to the Duke of Priſoner. 
Hurgundy at Peronne, the ſame, or the next Day after the 


King 
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* King arrived. A Procedure ſo contrary to good Faith, 
having convinced the Duke that Lewis ſought only to 


over-reach him, he made him Priſoner in the Caſtle wil 


Peronne, where he had lodged him, and detained him 
ſeveral Days, uncertain what Courſe he ſhould take 

* with him. Lewis judging of his Enemy by himſelf, 
| Lewieſa - wa in mortal Agonies. So that not knowing how to 

= et out of this Plunge, he ſaw he had nothing elſe to 

* but to ſubmit to what Terms the Duke ſhould think 

fit to impoſe upon him. He met with more Generoſi 

in that Prince than he could have expected. After a 

Pretty ſhort Negotiation, it was agreed between them, 

that the King ſhould give Champagne and Brie to the 

Prince his Brother, inſtead of Normandy, which he 

— mould have had by the Treaty of Conflans, and that 

8 he ſhould accompany the Duke in the War with Liege. 
—_— A few Days after they fat out together towards the 

4 Lone Territories of Liege, and Lewis had the Mortification 

to be himſelf a Witneſs of the Deſtruction of the Ca- 

con: which he had prepoſterouſly hurried into that Miſ- 
ortune. At length he got out of the Hands of the 

Duke of- Burgundy, after having been in continual 

F ears either of loſing his Life, or of undergoing a 


Mean while he had no Inclination to execute indeed 
the Treaty he had made at Peronne. He Sound: means 
afterwards to evade it. ic” 

Edwards It is time new to leave the Affairs of which i it was 

— neceſſary to give a general Knowledge, and return to 

gon. thoſe of England, where a more moving Scene is going 

Act. Pub. to _ by reaſon of the Variety of the Events which 

XI. 631. render this Part of Edward's Reign very remarkable. 

On the 20th of O#ober, Edward renewed the old Al- 
liance between England and Arragon. The Engliſh Hif- 
torians place this Treaty in the Year 1466. but in zhe 

Collection of Publick Acts, it is dated October 20. 1468. 


He preſents 


rhe King of Apparently they have confounded the Alliance with 
Arragon Caſtile, made in 1466. with that which was renewed 
with ſome two Years after with Arragon. Tis ſaid, that upon 


Bids, this Occaſion, Eduard ſent the King of Arragon a Pre- 


Uabing. | FOR 


grievous Captivity during the Reſidue of his Days. if 


W 
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ſent of ſome Ewes and Rams, which ſo much increaſed, 1468. 


47 
that it proved very detrimental to the Woollen-Manu- 
facture of England. = e 7 
It was about the End of the Year 1468. or the Be- 469. = 
ginning of 1469, that the Earl of Warwick thought arif 


himſelf in a Condition to begin the Execution of the aw his 


Project he had formed againſt Edward. Since he had Brothers | 
quitted the Court, he was ſo forgotten, that no body 5% on 


2 , Plot to d 
ſo much as thought of him there, but when it was ne- 13 er | 


ceſſary to ſend him Orders relating to his Government King. 


of Calais, If he went to France laſt Year, as the Con- 
tinuator of Monſtrelet affirms, it is hardly to be doubt- 
ed but that he communicated his Deſigns to Lewis XI. 


and took meaſures with him accordingly. But ſuppoſing 


he went not out of England, it was no difficult Matter 


for him to treat with that Prince by ſecret Emiſſaries. 


Be that as it will, the Earl paſſionately deſiring to let 


the World fee that no Man ſhould offend him with Im- 
punity, believed his beſt way would be to begin with 


winning his two Brothers, the Archbiſhop of York and 
the Marquiſs of Montague, whole Intereſt was the ſame 


with his. To that End, he repreſented to them the 


Services they had all three done the King, and the lit- 


tle Account he had made of them, ſince the Rewards 


they had obtained bore no Proportion to what they 
had done for him: That not content with being un- 


grateful to all their Family, he had put upon him in 
particular a deadly Affront in the Affair of his Mar- 


Triage: That moreover, he had attempted to diſgrace 


their Family in a manner inſupportable to Men of Ho- 


| nour. In fine, after abundance of other Things tend- 


ing to convince them of the King's Ingratitude, he told 
them he had taken a Reſolution to do his utmoſt ta 
make him know, that he that had lifted him into the 
Throne was powerful enough to pull him down, and 

that in order to compaſs his Deſign, he deſired their Ad- 

vice and Aſſiſtance. The Archbiſhop of 7ork ſuffered 
himſelf to be very eaſily carried to follow the Paſſion 


of the Earl his Brother. But the Marquiſs of Mon- 


tague was more backward to reſolve, He alledged Ar- 
N = e guments 
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1463: guments and Objections which the Earl of Warwick an- 
| ered with great Vehemence. At length he ſuffered 
himſelf ro be prevailed with ; but he gave to underſtand 
that it was not fo much out of Inclination, as in pure 
| Condeſcenſion to his Brother. op 
He ingages This firſt Step being made, the Earl of Warwick ' 
abe Duke of addreſſed himſelf to the Duke of Clarence, who was 
Clarence. e che eldeſt of the King's Brothers. He knew the Duke 
Deſign, was diffatisfied becauſe the King his Brother had done 
nothing for him, but given him an empty Title which 
he had no Occaſion for ; that beſides, he had beheld 
with a jealous Eye the Lord Scales Brother of the 
Queen, married to the richeſt Heireſs in the Kingdom, 
without any Care being taken to help him to ſo advan- | 
tagious a Match. Theſe Conſiderations having made 
the Earl of Warwick think the Duke would gladly 
embrace an Opportunity of being revenged, he im- 
parted to him his Deſign. The Duke was inclined juſt 0 
as the Earl wiſhed him; and as he burned with Deſire 
to be revenged of the little Affection the King ex- 
. preſſed for him, he came without Heſitation into the : 
He marries Plot which was propoſed to him. To ſettle him the 


”m — firmer in this Reſolution, the Earl of Warwick pro- : 
miſed him his eldeſt Daughter in Marriage with a very 
conſiderable Fortune. All the Hiſtorians affirm, that - 

_ preſently after this Conference, they went together to L 

Calais, where the Wedding was ſolemnized. But they - 


do not ſay whether it was done privately, or with the fe 
King's Conſent. What they add, that the Duke and 15 
Earl ſtaid at Calais till the Inſurrection which will be: 1 
mentioned preſently, cannot be true. It appears on 
the contrary, by ſeveral Papers in the Collection of the | 
Publick At#Fs, that they were in England the beſt part of P 
this Year, before the Inſurrection, and even in the 


EKing's Favour, who had no Intelligence of their Plot. =; 
It even ſeems that he began to be ſorry for having fo Fr 


much neglected the Earl of Warwick, ſince he made 
him cy of Soutb- Wales, and fome Time I ** 
after Seneſchal of the whole Country. . of 


Not- 5 


5 
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Notwithſtane ing theſe Favours, the Earl of Wa pu 1 
wick's Projects began to be put in Execution. In the 2g 


„„ 2444140. 144 Wy 4 | T »xF*: 7 rection in | 
beginning of the Month of OFober, there was a Riſing FYorkthire,: 
in Yorkſhire, Phich all the Hiſtorians unatimouſly ., 
aſeribe to the ſecrer Practices of the Marquiſs of Mon- _ 


tague, and the Archbiſhop of York his Brother. The' Prien. 


Occaſion, or Pretence of it was this: There was at 
York an Hoſpital, to the Maintenance of which the whole 
| County had always contributed, without however be- 
ing obliged to it. In Time theſe, voluntary Contribu- 
tions were changed into a kind of Right, wholly 
founded upon Cuſtom, and for which there were Collec- 
tors appointed. They who had been bribed to ſtir up 
the People, ſlily ſpread a Report, that the Contribu- 
tions were miſapplied, and ſerved only to inrich the 
Directors of the 2277 that beſides, the Hoſpital be- 
ing ſufficiently endowed, there was no need of theſe 
Gatherings. Whereupon the Country People took 
Fire, as if it had been an Affair of the utmoſt Impor- 
tance. They came together to the Number of fifteen 
Thouſand, and having killed ſome of the Collectors, 
marched towards York, under the Command of one 


- * 


* 7 Ly — 


Robert Huldern. Upon News of this, the Marquiſs of Montague 
Montague who reſided at York, having drawn a Body 4*fe«ts the 
of the Citizens together, ſallied out upon the Rebels, 2% . 
ſlew great Numbers of them, and having taken their zeags their 
Leader, ordered his Head to be ſtruck off. This pro- Leader. 
ceeding would give Ground to perſume, that he him- 
ſelf had not been concerned in raiſing the Sedition, if 
lome other Steps which he made afterwards had been 
Jas doubtful. er RnB dS. oy © 5 On 
The firſt Rumour of this Commotion made the King pembroke 
apprehenſive it would be attended with ill Conſequen- 9rdered to 
ces. Indeed the Occaſion of it was of no great Mo: Ar 
ment. But knowing how numerous the Lancaſtrian wats, 
Party ſtill were, he queſtioned not but that ſome Lord, 
Friend to that Houſe, had ſet it on Foot. However he 
was far enough from miſtruſting that the Duke his Bro- 
ther, and the Earl of Warwick were the prime Authors 
of it. Whatever the Iſſue might be, he diſpatched 
r. VL „ Orders 
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1469- Orders to the- Earl of Pembroke Governour of Wales, 
dea affemble forthwith all the Forces of thofe Parts, 
The deri. and to keep in a readineſs to march. In the mean Time. 
neers. the Tork/bire Male-Contents rather incenſed than diſ- 
march de. heartened at the ill Succeſs of their firſt Attempt, took 
nn. up Arms again, and ſet at their Head Henry _— | 
Lord Fitz-Hugh, and Henry Nevil Son of the Lord La- 
timer. Theſe two young Leaders had not much Ex- 
perience ; but they were aſſiſted by Sir John Conyers, 
a Perſon of great Conduct and Valour, and well verſed 
in the Art of War. Their firſt Project was to make 
themſelves Maſters of Zort; but fuddenly altering their 
Reſolution and Rout, they marched towards London, 
not at all doubting but that their Army would increaſe 
by the Way, as it fell out indeed. Then it was that 
one might begin to perceive that the Buſineſs of the 
Hoſpital had been only a Pretext to get the People to- 
gether. The Truth is, that Reafon afforded the Mu- 
tineers no manner of Cloak to take the Rout to London. 
'TheEarlof Mean while the Earl of Pembroke having drawn toge- 
Pembroke ther in haſte about ten Thouſand Men, began his 
Sue, ve, march in queſt of the Male-Contents. . He was joined 
He is joined upon the Road by the Lord Stafford, who brought him | 
bytheLord eight Hundred Archers. The two Armies being come | 
| pretty near one another, the Earl of Pembroke lent Sir | 
Richard Herbert his Brother with a Detachment to take | 
as near a View of the Enemy as was poſſible. Sir Rich- 
ard who was a very good Officer, executed his Orders 
with a great deal UE Conduct, without expoſing him- | 
The Muti> ſelf however to be attacked. But his People, who had 
oe 7-- not his Experience, prepoſterouſly imaginning that he 
tire to War- Would loſe a fair Opportunity to defeat the Enemies, 
wick. fell in ſpite of his Teeth upon their Rear. But Conyers, 
who had expected it, had taken ſuch Care, that the 
Detachment was put to rout with great Loſs. 
The Earl Edward hearing of this, writ to the Earl of Pembroke ] 
receives a not to be diſcouraged for ſo inconſiderable a Loſs, aſ- 
% furing him he would come in Perſon and join him, or 
ſend a ftrong Reinforcement. Mean while the Muti- 
neers finding they had cloſe at their Heels an Army 
Ba: 0 | WIICI 


1 
2. + 


Earl of 
clared for them. It, may be they went ſome TI be- 
fore 10. Calais to avoid the Suſpicion + of havin | 
ma e their Advantage of It, Tk cal aſe it ſucceeded," *s 
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which right daily inerenfe, and fearing io meet Ahe * 


in t 
Warwick, Where. m all Appea 
7 very. well they ſhould be be received. But, the 2 
'Earl of Pembroke, impatient to Have his Revenge; 
matched directly towards chem, and conſtrained them 
to. halt near 55 le, "where the two Armies encamp 
ed at a ſmall Diftance from one another *. In 


eir march, came to a eſolurion to retire 


1 
- * 
; 0 # 


mean Time; the Earl 6f *P-mbroke and the Lord Saf e 
ford having quarrelled about a Lodging r. Staffs 


withdrew in the Night with his eight undred Archers. 
On the Morrow, Spteak of Day, the Male- Contents 
marched. in good Order to attack the King's Army. 
They had been informed by Deſerters of che Lord 


8 tafford's Retreat, and were reſolved to take Advan- 


Sr 
ance the Leaders | _— 
meer 


purſues 
2 


* 


Stafford 


tage of it. - Henry, Neville one of their Generals, hav- 


ing 1 i in order. to engage, for fear the Royaliſts 


ſhould take it in their Heads to retire, was fiercely tre- 


pulſed, made Priſoner, and put to Death in cool Blood, 


' This: barbarous Sion having inſpired the northern The Weg, 
| Men with a ſort of Fur 7 they ran 1eadlong upon- the Army ts 
t. 


Enemy, and in ſpi 11 che Valour of Sir RichardiHler- 


bert, 7. Pe "that Day Actions which all the zart of _ 
Hiſtorians ſpeak of with the hi heſt Praiſes *, the Pembroke 
Kir 8 Army Y Was. Zut. to rout. The Earl of Pembroke beheaded. 
and his Brother fell into the Hands of the Conquerors, 


who havirig brought "them to Banbury, ordered their 


| Heads to be ſtruck off, in revenge for the Death of 
Sir Henry Neville. After this Vi To ry, the Male-Con- 


tents kept on their March to Warwi: Hitherto the 
25 rovick and the Duke af Clarence had not de- 


in the Inſurrection] in Calf it 5 ad t 


7181 


* Upon Fa e near * Hiedg fete, une tour Viites bf pads | | 
1.0 Where it ſeems the Lord Crafford had $0t 4 Miſtreſs; ! 3: 
2 With his Pole-Ax in his Hand he made his 1 wee 


the main Body of his Enemies. 


worſted, 


and the 


a 
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469. + A few Days after the Battle of Banbury, the Peo le of 
* . N following the Exam yr of the. opp! as 


Aire hire Men, flocked together in oreat fumbels, under 


£3 Tp» 


neers be. the Conduct of one whert of 1 iddeſdale. * | This Trodp 


head ny. which, increaſed, conti jually, going, In 4 tumultuods 


— _ to; the Earl of. Rivers F ather of the 


Geen, ſeized up- 


Ton, where he was beheaded (without a any Proceſs of 
Law. th 2 


N * Lord Stafford far -havin abandon the Earl of Pem- 
the Lord broke. upon a frivolous Quarrel, . and thereby occaſion- 


Stafford. ed the Loſs of the Battle of e commanded him 


to be publickly beheaded. 


The King's - One would think the Death. of, the Earl of Rivers | 


Blindneſs ſhould have convinced the King that the Earl of War- 
in regard wick, though Abſent, was the real Author of theſe 


to the Earl Troubles,  Jappoling, the. march oft * Male- Contents I 


5 towards London, and the Battle of Banbury had not 


been. enough to make him ſuſpect it. Warwick was 


- ſworn Enemy of the Fatl.of Rivers, he Was angry with 


tbe King, and the Nale- Contents had been received 

- without Oppoſition: into the Town of Warwick” In a 

Word, cha . had no manner « of Reaſon to take 
up. 4 Ems 


ww 4 49 


a F nor be, RI 77 the e Dicchtent He : 


of : Warwick" and 15 Brothers, 


Act. Pub. 


XI. 649. was _ te Deal, —.— the bd of Never, it, was 5 


10 Lud 1 


— 


I on the Earl by! Fe orce, and brought him to Northamp- | 


On the othir'B Side, the Kink g juſtly PET) with the 


7 75 on the Score of 585 "En 
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he had to do with the Earl of Warwick ; fo monſtrouſl 14696 
Blind was he in that Reſpe& ! 3 
The ſharpneſs of the Seaſon interrupted for ſome 41470; 
Time the Civil War which was juſt kindled. Beſides, 7%* * 
the King, who had expected no ſuch Thing, wanted 3 7 
Time to prepare. On the other Side, the Male-Con- inter. 
tents not having yet a Head declared, lay quiet, ex- 
: pecting more particular Directions. 
During this Winter, Lewis XI ſent Ambaſſadors in into Embaſy 
England, under Colour of treating about the renewing fro” 
of the Truce. In all appearance his ſole Aim was to pace 
have perfect Information of the Poſture of Affairs in 1 
that Kingdom. At the fame Time Edward, deſirous 
of knitting cloſer the Band of the Alliance he had made 
with the Duke of Burgundy, ſent him the Order of the p. 651 p 
Garter, which that Prince received at Bruges on the | 
4th of February with great Solemmnity. 
If the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of W. wick | 
were at Calais during the Troubles I have juſt ſpoken 
of, it is likely that they returned not to England till a- 
bout the Month of February 1470. The Truth is, 4 
there is no mention of them in the Collection of the Pub- p. 652: 
lick As ſince Auguſt laſt Year. After their Return, 
Edward was ſo far from ſuſpecting them, that on the P. 654. 
| 7th of March he ſent them jointly a Commiſſion to 
| levy Troops againſt the Rebels in the North. Seven 
Days after he conferred upon the Earl of Worceſter the 
Office of Hab. Conſtable, vacant by che Death of che 
Earl of Rivers. . 
But ſhortly after the King”: s Eyes were fully opened Warwick 
with regard to the Duke his Brother and the Earl of and Cla- 
Maric. They levied Troops by Virtue of his Com- — 
miſſion; but not for his Service. Beſides, the Rebels a0 Rebels; | 
made no ſcruple to own them for their Heads. Where- 
fore on both Sides greater Preparations than ever were | 
made to renew the War. Mean Time, Edward was Thy King“: 
ſo prepoſſeſſed that the Duke his Brother and the Earl Securiry ill 
of Warwick durſt not appear before him, that he ima- grounded. 
babe their Deſign was to fly into Ireland, of which the 
ye of G larence Was Lord-Licutenant. In this Belief p. 654; 


3 


J 

J : 
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J 
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#470. he iſſued out a Proclamation, dated May: tho 23d, for- 


bidding the Iriſb to obey any longer the Duke his Bro- 


ther, and ordering them on the contrary to appre- 
P. 655- hendhim as well-as the Earl of Warwick, in caſe they 


_ retired thither. Moreover he promiſed any Perion 1 


ttat ſhould take them, an Annuity of a Thouſand 


Pounds Sterling, or the Sum of ten Thouſand Pounds 
in ready Money, which he would. By the ſame Pro- 


clamation, he conferred the Government of Ireland upon 
the Earl of Worceſter. Three Days after he gave Or- 
ders for levying Troops in all the Counties under his 
Obedience, the which was performed with good ſpeed. 

' The Duke But the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick 
and Earl were far enough from any Thoughts of withdrawing 


at {6 into Ireland. On the contrary, they were very buly 


Py ODT EI 7 8 
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— a raiſing Troops, each in different Quarters. At 
— length, having received Intelligence that the King was 


gainſtthe m. Preparing to march againſt them, they thought proper 


8 — to join, leaſt by remaining ſeparate they ſhould give 
Echars. him too great an Advantage. And therefore Edward 
 ..*., When he marched to attack them, found them waiting 


for him, and bent to decide the Quarrel by a Battle. 


But however the Uncertainty of the Iſſue keeping both | 


Talk of an Sides equally in ſuſpence, ſome of the moſt prudent 
— Lords interpoſed to try to procure an Accommodation 

before they came to Blows. The King paſſionately 
Ahe. defired it, becauſe he conſidered that he was going to 


hazard his Crown by the Loſs of a Battle, — the 


#e is negli- Victory could procure him no great Advantage. On 
gene during the other Hand, he flattered himſelf, that the Earl of 


2 — Warwick ſeeing him in ſo good Poſture, would be glad | 
to get out of the Plunge he was in, by an honourable 
Compoſition. So looking upon the Negotiation as | 


ſure of ſucceeding, he omitted to take the uſual Pre- 
cautions for the Defence of his Camp, contrary to the 
moſt ſteady Maxim of War, that a Man ought ne- 


ver to be more upon his Vun than WHUR he 18 m_ - 


Teen 


Mean 
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Mean Time the Earl of Warwick having been in- 1470: , 
formed of the King's Negligence, failed not. to take 3 14 
Advantage of it. Having taken all poſſible Care to ac be 
hinder his Deſign from being diſcovered, he marched King an. 
in the Night directly into the King's Camp, and at- _ 


© tracking it unawares, put it in the utmoſt Confuſion. 
Edvard himſelf ſurprized, as well as all the reſt of his % te, 
Army, ſaw himſelf in the Hands of his Enemies before him priſon: 
he could take any Meaſures for his Defence or Eſcape. er. 
The victorious Farl no ſooner had him in his Power 
but he cauſed him to be conducted to Warwick, Afﬀter 
that he ordered him to be removed to Middleham-Caſ- 
tle, under the Cuſtody of the Archbiſhop of York his 
Brother, who was no leſs concerned than he to look 
well to ſuch a Priſoner. OE 55 = 
This Accident ſeemed to have put an End to the Warwiek 
War. Indeed Edward being a Priſoner, nothing ap- . big 
| peared that could oppoſe the two victorious Lords. 
Vherefore they ſo far confided in their good Fortune 
that they disbanded the beſt part of their Troops, as 
having no farther need of them after ſo decifive a Blow. 
They had no other Buſineſs but to ſee in what manner 
Fo - See ſhould be ſettled; for it does not ap- 
pear that they had any Deſire to reſtore Henry to the 
t Throne. But an unexpected Event, no leſs ſurprizing 
5 than that which had juſt happened, broke all their Mea- 
y ſures. Edward being confined in Middleham-Caſtle, 
. under the Cuſtody of the Archbiſhop of York, behaved 
ein ſo obliging a Manner to that Prelate, that he got 
vi leave to go now and then a Hunting in the Park with 
. a ſmall Guard. Having made this firſt Step, he pre- Edward 
d vailed with one of his Guards to deliver a Letter to makes his 
le two Gentlemen of the neighbourhood, wherein he eſcape =_y 
as | Chalked out to them what Courſe they ſhould take to London; 
e- | free him. The Gentlemen * overjoyed at having an | 
he] Opportunity to do the King ſo great a Service, pri- 
je. vately got their Friends together, and lying in Am- 
on] buſh cloſe by the Park, eaſily carried him off. ae 
| ” | ward 
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an 2 Sir william Stanly and Sir Tomas Burgh, 
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%%. ward being at Liberty contrary -to all Expectation . 


o 


* 


forthwith repaired to 7ork. But he made no long ſtay 

there, either not relying too much on the Inhabitants, 

or thinking it beſt to approach nearer London. Be that 

as it will, he went with all ſpeed into Lanca/hire, where 

| he found the Lord Hajtings his High-Chamberlain, 

who had drawn ſome Troops together. After that, 

having fetched a Compaſs in order to deceive the Vi- 

gilance of the Earl of Varwick, he went directly to 
London, where he was received without any Difficulty. 
The Earl of Warwick fo little expected ſuch a Turn, 

that he had taken no Care to ſecure the Metropolis, 
not imagining it was in the leaſt Danger. 5 


e Earl of 


* 


Warwick It is eaſy to conceive what a ſurpriſe th 
draws bis JF arwick was in upon the receiving this fatal News. 
Troopt to- 


gether . The Indiſcretion of the Archbiſhop his Brother was ſo 
gan. exceeding great, that he could not help ſuſpecting that 
3 he had ſuffered himſelf to be bribed. But as it was 
then no proper Time to examine his Conduct, he 
thought of nothing but how to draw together his. 

8 Troops again, the which could not be done in a few 
Edward Days. Edward was likewiſe in the ſame Perplexity, 
does the ſeeing he was without an Army. So that notwithſtand- 
ſame: ing they were both deſirous to end the Quarrel by a 

| Battle, they were fain to ſtay till they had aſſembled 
Genes their Forces. During that Time ſome Lords of peace- 
cinder of ful Diſpoſition, propoſed the renewing the Negotiati- 
nm EH. on ſet on Foot before the King's Impriſonment. The 
Propoſal being cloſed with, the Mediators judged that 
an Interview of the King and the two Chiefs of the op- 
polite Party, might conduce to a Peace. In this Be- 
lief they ordered it ſo, that the two Heads came to 

Mieſtminſter upon the King's Safe-Conduct. But the 

Conference had not the Effect that was expected. It 
was wholly ſpent in mutual Reproaches, which are not 
very apt to ſoften Men's Minds. : „ 
The ler Preſently after the Interview, every one prepared for 
Wels Sen War. The Earl of Warwick commiſſioned Sir Robert | 
3 fo Wells, Son of the Lord Wells, to levy Troops in Lin- | © 
ee ick. colnſbire, which he performed with great Eaſe, by * 
Es 4 


day op. 
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of the Intereſt his Family had in thoſe Parts. Edward 147%% * \ 
having notice of it, ſent an expreſs Order to the Lord 
Wells to come immediately to Court. His Deſign was 
to oblige him to uſe his Authority, to induce his Son 
do forſake the Rebels. The Lord Wells being come 
| to London, heard how much the King was incenſed a 
8 eainſt his Son, and fearing he himſelf ſhould feel the — 
Effects of his Reſentment, took Sanctuary in Weſtmin- 
ſter-Abbey. But the Kiug having ſent him a Safe-Con- 
duct, he immediately went to Court. He even writ to 
his Son, enjoining him to quit the Earl of Warwick's 
Party, and diſmiſs his Troops: but the Son refuſed to 
obey. Then Edward enraged at not being able to ſuc- The Lord 
ceed, ordered the Lord Wells to be beheaded, together k ere _ 
with Sir Thomas Dymock his Brother-in-law, who had — 
accompanied him. Apparently he imagined that they 
connived at the Matter. „% | 
This violent Action was very injurious to Edward's The King 
Reputation, and inſpired young Wells with a Deſire of yu ans. |; 
Revenge, which brought on his own Ruin, and proved Adee. 
extremely prejudicial to the Earl of Yarwick's Affairs. heads him. 
| The King perceiving that Wellss Troops viſibly in- 
creaſed, thought beſt to go and fight him before he had 
joined the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick, 
who were raiſing Men in other Counties. Wells was in- 
camped near Stafford, to which Place he might eaſily 
have retired. But the deſire of revenging the Death of 
his Father, made him reſolve to expect the King with- 
out ſtirring. He fought with an undaunted Courage 
as long as his Troops would ſtand by him. At laſt, 
finding Victory declared for the King, he would have 
provoked his Enemies to kill him, but they refuſed 
him that favour, and ſpared his Life only to make him 
: loſe it a few Days after on the Scaffold. In this Bat- 
. tle Edward obtained a compleat Victory over his Ene- 
mies, of whom Ten Thouſand were ſlain “. 5 


7 ; | 


f * This Battle was fought near Stamford not Stafford, and from the Lin- 
colnſhire Men throwing off their Coats in order to run away the lighter, 
was called the Battle of Loſe-Goat Field. a | 2 f 
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147% The Defeat of Sir Robert Wells broke all the Meaſures 


- Clarence of the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick. They 
and War- . | 

wick re- were not yet ready, and the King was upon the March 

tire into to attack them. In this Extremity they had no other 

France. Courſe to take but to embark in order to ſcreen them- 


ſelves from the impending Danger. The Earl of War- 

wick took his two Daughters along with him, the eldeſt 
of whom, who had married the Duke of Clarence, was 
ready to lye- in. His Intent was to go to his Govern- | 


ment of Calais, were he had left for his Deputy-Lieu- 


tenant one Vauclair, a Gaſcon Captain, in whoſe Fide- 


| Vauclir lity he entirely confided. But how great was his Sur- 
__ Eu. Prize, when upon his approaching Calais he ſaw a Ca- 


enceinte non-Ball fired at him! He imagined he ſhould be able 


Calais. to move Vauclair by the Conſideration of the Dutcheſs 


of Clarence's Caſe, who was juſt brought to Bed in the 


Ship of a Prince named Edward. But all he could get | 


of him was a Preſent of two Bottles of Wine for the 
.. Dutcheſs. Mean while Vauclair took care to ſend this 
poor Preſent by the Hands of a truſty Meſſenger, who 
told the Earl of Warwick from him, that he was ſtill 
devoted to his Service: but however, was forced to uſe 
him 1n this manner, the better to ſerve him, becauſe it 


he entered the Town, he would by no means be ſafe ; 


Comin. but that he might depend upon his Fidelity. Edward, 


Heis made Who knew not the Motive of Vauclair's Proceedings, 


Governor of was ſo well pleaſed with what he had done, that he 
made him Governor of Calais, as the Duke of Burgun- 
dy of his own accord added a yearly Penſion of a Thou- 
ſand Crowns. N or 


The tube Warwick ſeeing himſelf thus repulſed, ſteered his 
and Zarge Courſe to Diepfe, where he ſafely landed with the Duke 
7 Lewis of Clarence and his two Daughters. A few Days after 


Xl, 


Bond. chey departed from thence to go and wait upon the King 


is had no mind to concern himſelf with the Affairs of 


England, when Edward and Henry were contending for 


the Crown. But ſince he ſaw the ſtrict Alliance which 


was formed between Edward and the Duke of Bur- 
| . 55 5 gundy, 


of france, who was then at Amboiſe, and who received 
them very civilly. Thave remarked before, that Le- 
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gundy, he found it was no leſs his Intereſt to work the 


Ruin of the one than of the other. To this Reaſon of 
State was added the Deſire of revenging the Affront 
Edward had put upon him on the Affair of his Mar- 
riage. In fine, the Aſſiſtance Edward would have given 
the Duke of Bretagne, fully convinced him, that as 
Jong as that Prince fat on the Throne, the French 
Princes would ever find in him a Protector. All theſe 
Reaſons together moved Lewis not only to give the fu- 


gitive Engliſh a civil Reception, but moreover to pro- 


miſe them a powerful Aid. The Truth is, nothing 
could be to him more agreeeble, and withal more ad- 


1470. 


who promi 


ſes them 


Aid. 


vantagious, than to ſee the civil War kindled afreſh in 
England. It is even very probable that he had already 


for that purpoſe taken private Meaſures with the Earl 
of Warwick, and that the Earl would never have ven- 
tured to declare againſt Edward, had he not been ſure 


of the French King's Aſſiſtance. Be that as it will, an 
opportunity naturally offering to create Edward in his 


Queen 
Margaret 


is reconciled 


own Country Troubles, which would prevent his inter- with them. 


Queen Margaret to Court, who ſome Years ſince 


poſing in the Affairs of his Neighbours, he ſent for 


was gone home to the King of Sicily her Father. It 


was the Earl of Warwick that had brought all the Miſ- 


fortunes on that Princeſs, and the Earl for his Part 
looked upon her as his mortal Enemy, And yet their 


common Intereſt requiring that they ſhould ſtifle their : 


Animoſity, Lewis was at no great Pains to make them 
Friends, Upon the preſent Occaſion they could 
hardly do one without the other. Warwick plainly per- 


| ceived that he wanted a Pretence to dethrone the King, 


and he could find none more plauſible than that of re- 
ſtoring Henry, which he could not labour to bring a- 


bout, without going Hand in Hand with the Queen, 


On the other ſide, the _—_ ſaw no other way but this 


to reſtore the King her Husband, or rather tq reſtore 


herſelf to the Throne, Wherefore, as ſhe beheld a 
Glimpſe of Hope ſhining from that Quarter, ſhe ſtuck 
not to receive her old Enemy for her Protector. Their 
Reconciliation therefore was made by the Mediation of 


thy 


Vor. VI, : H 2 
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The Terms 
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the King of France, upon theſe Terms : That the 
Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick ſhould do 
their beſt to reſtore Henry to the Throne: That the 
Queen ſhould bind herſelf by Oath to leave the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom in their Hands during the 
King's Life, and the Nonage of the Prinee his Son, in 
caſe he ſhould come to the Crown before he was of Age: 
Laſtly, That to ſtrengthen their Union, the Prince of 
Wales ſhould marry the Earl of Warwict's youngeſt 


Paughter. The laſt Article was executed out of hand. 


The Dukeof 

Burgundy 

warn, Ed- 
ward of it. 


Thus the Brother of King Edward became Brother-in- 
law of the young Prince of Lancaſter, and the Ear] of 
rai was equally allied to the two contending 
0Hjes, EN | ED ; | | 
— Duke of Burgundy, who had good Spies at the 
Court of France, being informed of what was doing, 
warned Edward of it, who took but little notice of it. 
He could never believe that the Earl of Warwick, 
who had been fain to quit the Kingdom for want of 
Friends to ſupport him, would be powerful enough in 
his Abſence to cauſe the People to riſe in his Favour. 
As for the Preparations that were making in France, he 
was in no manner of Fright about them, being ſenſible 
ow difficult it is for a foreign Nation to conquer Eng- 
zand, if the People themſelves don't lend a helping- 
hand. Reaſoning thus upon very doubtful Grounds, 
namely, the Affections of the People for him, and the 


little Credit of the Earl of Warwick, he neglected his 


Ed ward 
gains the 
Duke of 
Clarence. 
Comin. 
Biond. 


Habing, 


main Buſineſs to give himſelf up to an effeminate and 
voluptuous Life, to which he was extremely inclined, 
hat gave him the moſt Uneaſineſs was to ſee the 
Duke of Clarence his Brother in ſtrict Union with his 
Enemies. This Union had already produced ul Ef- 
fects, and might in time produce ſtill worſe. In arder 
therefore to make himſelf eaſy, he believed he Qught Þ 
to do his beſt to win his Brather to his fide, To that 
End, he hribed one of the Dutcheſs of Clarenceis Wo- 
men, and having fully inſtructed her in the Part ſhe 


Was to act, he granted her a Paſs-Port, to go to her 


Miſtreſs, "This Woman ſetting out for Paris, paſſed 
A through 
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through Calais, where ſhe ſaw the Governor without 
letting him into the Secret. It was very lucky for Ed- 
Ward that Vauclair, who was in the 1 of the 


Earl of Warwick, was not acquainted with the Affair: 
for he would not have failed to diſcloſe the whole Mat- 


ter. When the Woman came to her Miſtreſs, ſhe diſ- 


charged her Commiſſion very dexterouſly and with 


ſucceſs. She repreſented to the Duke of Clarence 


from the King his Brother, that the Courſe he was ta- 


king muſt needs end in the Ruin of himſelf : That ſup- 
poſing the Deſigns he had formed with the Earl of War- 


| wick ſhould ſucceed to his Wiſhes, he could not expect 
that the Houſe of Lancafter would put any Truſt in a 


Prince of the Houſe of Tork, the Moment they ſhould 


have no farther need of him: That his very Life would 


be in danger: That he was ſo far from being able to re- 


ly upon the Queen's Oath, that he ought on the con- 


trary to conſider it as a Snare to entrap him: That the 


Earl of Warwick would be the firſt to oppreſs him, as 


well to get rid of an Aſſociate in the Government, as 


to diſpatch out of the Way a Prince, who might one 
Day have it in his Power to revenge the Injuries done 


to his Houſe : That on the other Hand, the King his 
Brother having only one Daughter of a render Age, 


| whom Death might eaſily ſnatch out of the World, he 
was the next Heir to the Crown: but in caſe be Houſe of 
Lancaſter happened to be reſtored, he would loſe all 


Proſpe& of mounting the Throne, ſince it was very 
poſſible that Henry's Son would have a numerous Iflue : 


Support of their Family. A Man muſt have wanted 


common Senſe not to yield to ſuch convincing Argu- 
ments. The Duke of Clarence ſeeing then at laſt his 

true Intereſts, charged the Woman to tell the King his 
Brother that he would not fail to declare for him, the 


Moment he ſhould be able to do it with ſafety, and with 
likelihood of doing him ſame conſiderable Service. Ed. 


ward 
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To theſe Reaſons which were very ſtrong, ſhe added 
Motives taken from the Ties of Blood; ſome Excuſes 
from the King, with a poſitive Promiſe to look upon 
him for the future as his real Brother, and as the chief 


62 


i470. 


| Intereſts, the which he could not have expected from 


future Attempts of the Earl of Warwick would be 
fruitleſs, ſince he would not be ſeconded by the Duke his 


Son-in-law. It muſt be confeſſed that the Earl of 


Warwick was ſomewhat out in his Politicks, in makin 

the Duke of Clarence an Inſtrument to ruin the King his 
Brother. He muſt have taken for granted, that the 
Duke would with his Eyes open run counter to his own 


the moſt ſtupid Perſon alive. And.indeed, he was very 


The Earl of 


ſenſible at laſt, but when it was too late, that he had 
taken falſe Meaſures. a Dogs 


Whilſt Edward lived on in a deceitful Security, the 


Warwick Earl of Warwick was preparing to return to England. 


comes into 


England. 


Mczerais 


He was ſure of finding there a ſtrong Party, to which 
were joined all the Friends of be Houſe of Lancaſter, 
whom he had taken care to acquaint with his Deſign, 
Lewis XI. furniſhed him with Money and Troops, but 
in no great Quantity. As far as one can judge, the ſole 
Aim of that Monarch was to foment the Diſcord among 


the Engliſh, to prevent them from interpoſing in his 


Affairs. He ſtill perſiſted in his Deſign of ſubduing 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, in which he 


thought he could not ſucceed, as long as theſe two 


Princes might expect the Protection of England, Mean 
while, to facilitate the Earl of Warwick's Deſcent, he 
had ordered the Baſtard of Bourbon to convoy him with 
ſome Ships of War; but it was no eaſy Matter to paſs 
over into England. The Duke of Burgundy's Fleet, 


much ſtronger than that of France, lay upon the Watch 
in the Mouth of the Seine to engage the French in caſe 
they ſet Sail; and it was not very likely that the Ba- 
ſtard of Bourbon would venture to fight againſt fo great 


odds. This hindered not the Earl of Warwick from re- 
pairing to Haver de Grace, that he might be ready to lay 
hold on any Opportunity that ſhould offer, This Pro- 


cedure was not in vain. $ome Days after his Arrival a 


violent Storm diſperſed the Flemiſh Ships, ſo that they 
could no longer keep the Sea, but were forced to retire 


mtg 
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ward having been informed how the Duke of Clarence 
ſtood affected, grew perfectly eaſy, believing that the | 


Il, 
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tured thus, if he had not been ſure of a Party in Eng- 


fixty Thouſand ſtrong. Immediately he cauſed Henry Men. 


made him ſee the Folly 


ny others. He wanted to avoid coming to a Battle; 


into their Harbours. The Storm being blown over, 147 
the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick ſet ſail 

and arrived at Dartmouth, from whence they had 

paſſed into France four or five Months before. 


The News of their landing, was ſo far from alarm- Edward's 
ing Edward, that he was overjoyed at it. Poſſeſſed ig] 
with the Notion that it was impoſſible for the Earl of “Sec. 

Warwick to compaſs his Ends, he fancied that he could | 


wiſh for nothing better than to ſee his Enemy come 
and give himſelf up into his Hands. Thus prejudiced, 
he deſired the Duke of Burgundy to order his Fleet out to 
Sea, to hinder the Earl of Warwick from eſcaping once 


more. But the Duke of Burgundy thought otherwiſe 


of this Expedition. He could not believe that ſo pru- 
dent a Perſon as the Earl of Warwick would have ven- 


land ſtrong enough to ſupport him. And indeed War- Warwick 


wick had no ſooner landed his Men, but he ſaw himfelf #45 a» Ar- 


at the Head of an Army, which in a few Days became my 
VI to be proclaimed, and iſſued out an Order in his 
Name, for all his Subjects from Sixteen to Sixty, to 
take up Arms and drive out the Tyrant and Uſurper. 

So unexpected a Turn opened Edward's Eyes and pzqupara_ 

at his Expectations. Mean raiſesTreops 

Time he gave Orders to levy ſome Troops, and ap- litewiſe. 
pointed the Rendezvous about Nottingham. Some af- 
firm that his Army was more numerous than the Earl 
of Warwick's. Others again ſay that it was much in- 
ferior, and this indeed is moſt probable. Had Ed- 
ward been Superior in Number of Troops, he would 
moſt certainly have marched towards his Enemies, 
whereas upon their Approach he retired towards the 
Sea. The News he received, that the Marquiſs of Montague 
Montague who commanded in the North, had declared deſerts him. 


| againſt him, troubled him exceedingly, apprehenſive 


as he was that this Defection would be followed by ma- 


Edward 


but knew not where to retire, becauſe he was ignorant „tires into 
who were his real Friends. At length he went and en- Lincoln- 
PO camped ſhire, 


, f : 
S— „ — 1 


mi in Edward being in this ſad Condition, ordered his 
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' 3470. camped near Lynn in Lincolnſhire, a little Town by the 
Sea- ſide, and lodged in the Caſtle. This Precaution, 
though perhaps taken without Deſign, proved of great 
He ispwur- Service to him. The Earl of Warwick being come 
ſued. within three Miles of his Army, made every Place re- 
found with King Henry | King Henry | and the ſame | 
Shouts, by ſome unknown Stratagem, began likewiſe | 
Heim. do be heard in Edward's Camp. Whereupon he com- 
barks and manded the Caſtle-Gates to be ſhut, and the Bridge to 

Lees for be ſtrongly guarded, whilſt he held a Council about 
| Holland. hat was to be done. But the Shoutings which grew 
louder and louder in his Army not affording him Time 
to debate, he ſaw no remedy but to embark with four 
or five Hundred truſty Men, on Board three ſmall 
Ships which had ſerved to bring Proviſions for his Ar- 
my. The Lord Haſtings placed himſelf in the Rear, 
| to keep back the Soldiers in caſe they had attempted 
- ___ to ſtop the King's Flight, and when all were embark- 
ed he went himſelf on Board one of the Ships. | 


Danger of Ships to ſteer for Holland, not knowing where to retire 
— Ang but to the Dominions of the Duke of Burgundy his Bro- 
in de. ther- in- law. Whilſt he was beating the Seas, his Ships 
bvered by were ſpied by eight Pyrates of the Low-Countries or 
1. c Germany, whom the Engliſb called Eaſterlings, from 
i their Country lying Eaſt of England. Immediately the 
Pyrates ſet all their Sails and gave Chace to the three | 
Ships; but as theſe were the lighter Veſſels, they had 
Time to get into Alcmar-Road at low Water. And 
that hindered the Pyrates from purſuing them any far- | 
ther, they not daring to ſtand in fo near the Land. | 
Mean Time they came to an Anchor within Sight of 
them, deſigning to go and attack them at High-Wa- 
ter. In this Extremity Edward had no other Courſe 
to take but to make Signals to implore the Protection 
of the Country. Luckily for him, the Lord Gru- 
thu yſe, whom I have ſpoken off before, being then Go- 
vernour of Holland, happened to be at Alcmar. The 
Moment he was informed that theſe Ships deſired Af- 
ſiſtance, he fent a Sloop to know what they was As 
| . „% Wee 
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ſoon as he heard that the King of England was on Board, 147% 
he ſent an Order to the Pyfates not to approach upon 
Pain of incurring the Indignation of the Duke his Maſ- 
ter. Theſe People, though ſo near their Prey, durſt 
not di ſobey. They ſtood too often in need of the Go- a 
vernour's Protection to do any Thing to diſpleaſe him. "oF 
So Gruthuyſe went himſelf in a Sloop to wait on the 
King, and paid him all the Reſpect due to him. Ed- 
ward not having any Money to give the Maſter of the 
Veſſel that had brought him over, made him a Preſent 


= of a rich Robe lined with Sables. After that he was 


conducted to the Hague, where Gruthuyſe bore his and 

his Retinues Charges, till he had received the Duke of 

Burgundy's Orders. 5 e,, nl 
Mean while the Queen who was at London, hearing He. Queen 

of the King's Flight, had taken Sanctuary in Weſtmin- 2 

ſter-Abby, where ſhe was followed by great Numbers 

of the Friends of the Houſe of York. There ſhe was 

| brought to Bed of a Prince called Edward, who was 

born Heir of a noble Kingdom, at the very Time the | 

King his Father loſt it. Whilſt Edward's Friends were Clarence 


% _ 6 
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in the utmoſt Conſternation, the Duke of Clarence and and War- 


the Earl of Warwick, Victorious without drawing their wh 1 
Swords, were upon the Road to London, where they London 
entered in Triumph in the Beginning of October. On and frees | 
the 6th of the ſame Month the Earl of Warwick, at- $ | 
= tended by ſeveral Lords and a great Crowd of People, TY. 
E went to the Tower and freed King Henry, who had been 
a Priſoner there ſix Years, | en gl 
Whilſt theſe Things were in Agitation, the Popu- 3, n in 
„hace of Kent being gathered together, marched dire&-= Kent. 

ly to London with Deſign to inrich themſelves with the 
Plunder of the City. But the Earl of Warwick, going 
out againſt them with Part of his Troops, eaſily beat 
back the Rabble, and ordered ſome of the moſt mu- 
tinous to be executed. He could not however prevent 
the Plundering of Southwark parted from the City by 
the Thames, NINA „3 


. 
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1356. The Tumult being appeaſed, Henry was ſolemnly 
Henry i proclaimed, as mounting again the Throne. Next 

ee, Day there was a Proceſſion, at which the new King 

aſſiſted with his Crown on his Head, and followed by 
an innumerable Crowd of People, who by their Ac- 
clamations ſhowed that they rejoiced at the Revolution | 
- which had juſt happened. Thus the Earl of Warwick 
had the Honour of reſtoring Henry to the Throne, 
from whence he had made him deſcend, and of pulling 
down Edward who had been raiſed purely by his 
Means. Wherefore he was commonly called, The 
King-Maker. | | 


Pe re 
HENRY VI Reſtored. 


Montague NE of the firſt Things the new King did, or 
pero O rather the Earl of Warwick who governed in his 
Name, was to reſtore the Marquiſs of Montague to 
Nortb. the Government of the northern Counties, which Ed- 
ct. Pub. ward had taken from him and conferred upon the 
XI. 6655. Duke of Glouceſter his Brother. Then a Parliament 
* was called for the 20th of November to confirm the late 
Remarp Nevolution. This was a neceſſary Formality to pleaſe 
upon the the People, though in the main the Parliament's Con- 
Farlia- firmation was of no great Weight, in an Affair which | 
ments. was done without it, and in which it could make no 
- Alteration, The very ſame Thing had happened when 
Edward mounted the Throne. The contrary Reſolu- 
tions of the Parliaments in regard to the Quarrel 
between the Houſes of Lancaſter and York, are a 
clear Evidence that theſe Aſſemblies acted not with 
Freedom, but were ſwayed by the Events which hap- 
pened before they had debated the Matter. To no 
purpoſe then is it to plead the Authority of, the Parli- 
aments in Defenſe of the Rights of either of the two 
Houſes, Their Reſolves are properly of no manner of 
| : . Force, 
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ing to their Conſcience. Unleſs a Man will ſay that their 


1 raitor and an Uſurper of the Crown, confiſcated all Lcd es | 


of ſuch Heirs it was decreed that the Crown ſhould e 


and his Heirs, Edward's eldeſt Son of the late Duke 


Earl of Warwick's Engagements. Moreover, out of 


Realm, they made no ſcruple to deprive the Women 


a OA 


Tudor Earl of Pembroke half-Brother to Tenry, and 
Jobn Earl of Oxford, who had been attainted i in the 


Margaret had entered into at Amboiſe, the Duke of Cla- 2 Arne 


Parliament manifeſtly Wr enry's labilty who m 


- 


Force, ſince they had not the Liberty to judge accord- 1479; i 


Conſcience directed them always to ſide with the 


ſtrongeſt, | 
Be this as it will, the Parliament voted Edward a Edward 


his Eſtate, and annulled all the Statutes m__ in his meds N 


Reign, as wanting a lawful Authority. 
By another AZ the Crown was confirmed upon Ho An extras. 


ry VI and the Heirs Male of his Body. But for want CR | 


to the Houſe of York, that is, to the Duke of Clarence efron. 


of York being excluded on the ſcore of his Rebellion. 
Here would be a large Field ro expatiate upon the 
unlimited Authority of the Parliaments, if this Sta- 
tute had been made with Freedom, and after a mature 
Debate. But a Man may eaſily ſee the little Freedom . 
there was in this Parliament, if he conſiders that this 1 
Af was nothing more than a bare Confirmation of the | 


pure Condeſcenſion for the Earl, or rather by his Di- 
rection, and contrary to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 


of the Houſe of Lancaſter, of a Right which the Prin- 

ceſſes of the Royal Family had all along enjoyed ever 
ſince the Norman Conqueſt, Thus by a haſty Reſolve, , 
was eſtabliſhed in England a kind of dale ma which 

the Engliſh had carped at ſo much, and been ſo merry 

upon, hin Edward III and Philip de Valois were con- 
tending for the Crown of France. This ſame Parlia- 
ment reſtored to all their Honours and Rights, Jaſper 


Reign of Edward, 
Moreover in purſuance of the Engagements Queen The Duke 


rence ov the Earl of Warwick were declared and a £3 Governows 
inted Governours of the Kin dom. By this t 3 
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170. indeed was conſidered only as the Shadow of a King. 
A. Pardon was likewiſe granted to the Marquiſs of 
Montague, for the Fault he had been guilty of in ſerv- 
ing Edward, ſince his deſerting him at ſo critical a 


Time, was the principal Cauſe of his flying the King- 


dom. But this was not all yet. To give the Earl of | 
Warwick a plauſible Pretence to be revenged of his | 
pore Enemies, all thoſe that had born Arms in De- 


ence of Edward's pretended Right, were declared 


Traitors and Rebels. Purſuant to which Act, Fobn Tip- 


zoft Earl of Worceſter Governour of Ireland, and High- 
Conſtable of England having been found hid in a hol- 
low Tree, was brought to London and beheaded. By 
theſe Acts of private Revenge, the Nobles of the op- 
Polite Party were forced, as one may ſay, to ſeek for 
ſafety in Arms only. Perhaps this is one of the prin- 
cipal Cauſes of ſeveral Revolutions which had already 
happened, and of thoſe which fell out in proceſs of 
ä EEG 
| 1 Earl of Pembroke went to ſee for Henry Earl of Rich- 
preſented to mond his Nephew, who had concealed himſelf in Wales, 


rhe King. and brought him to the King. It is pretended that 


Henry's 


precnded Henry, ſtedfaſtly fixing his Eyes upon that young 
Prophecy. Prince, foretold that he ſhould one uy mount the 
Throne and put an End to the Quarrel of the two 

Houſes, But I do not know whether this Fact be ſo 


well averred as divers Hiſtorians affirm it to be. There 


ſeems to be ſome Ground to preſume it was invented 
in the Reign of Henry VII, when the Canonization of 
Henry VI was ſolliciting at Rome, The Truth is, the 
chief Cauſe of the Pope's Oppoſitian was, that al- 


though he was willing to own Henry VI for a good 
Man, yer he could ſee in his Life no Proof of an e- 


mient Sanctity. So that this pretended Prophecy, if 
it had been well atteſted, would have been exceeding 
 AGrantto proper to remove the Objectionun. a 
2 The Earl of Warwick having forgiven the Archbi- 
hop of "ſhop of York his Brother for letting Edward eſcape, 
EI. 669 


other 


AR. pub. procured him a Grant of Moodſtocł- Park, and divers 
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Shortly after the breaking up of the Parliament, the 


V I a = 


: other Manors, with the Confiſcation of the Eſtates of 1470 
ſeveral Perſons condemned for Rebellion, that is, for 


having ſerved Edward, 


Il left Edward at the Hague in a very ſad Condition, e Due of 


deprived of his Kingdom, and living at the Expence of Burgun- 


the Lord Gruthuyſe, till the Duke of Burgundy was in- 1 2 


formed of his Caſe. The News of the Arrival of the Edwards ! 


King his Brother-in-law in his Dominions was by no 


means pleaſing to the Duke. Philip de Comines affirms, Comin, 


he would have been leſs uneaſy at the News of his 


Death. Indeed as Matters ſtood, he had but one 


_ Courſe to take, namely, to approve of Henry's Reſto- 


ration. But Edward being alive and in Holland, could 
not but throw him into great Perplexity. He had 


made an Alliance with him not out of Affection, but 


purely for Reaſons of State. He had facrificed to his 
Intereſt the Averſion he had for the Houſe of York: an 
Averſion wherein he had been brought up by his Mo- 
ther, who was Daughter of a Princeſs of the Houſe of 


Lancaſter, Mean while he was reduced to the wretch- 


ed Neceſſity either of deſerting his Brother-in-law who 
was come for Refuge into his Dominions, or of expoſing 
himſelf, by giving him Protection, to the Danger of 
drawing upon him the united Forces of France and 
England, On the other Hand, the Dukes of Exeter and 
Somerſet, who made another ſort of Figure at his Court 
than what they did before the Revolution, earneſtly 
preſſed him to abandon Edward, and threatened him 
in caſe of Refuſal, with the Indignation of England. 
Moreover the Earl of Warwick had ſent already to Ca- 
lais a Body of Troops, which only waited for Orders 
to join the French and invade ſome Part of the Low- 
Countries. Vauclair had not only received theſe Troop 
into the Town, but by many other Steps he had ſhown 
that he had been far enough from being unfairhful to 


the Earl of Warwick. Philip de Comines relates that 
the Duke his Maſter having ſent him to Calais, ro get 
the Truce of Commerce confirmed between that Place 


and the Low-Countries, found the Governour, Garri- 


ſon, and Townſmen entirely of Henry's Side. He adds, 


that 


70 
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Poftare of 


the Duke of 


Burgun- 


dy 5 Affairs 


tion but to give the Inhabitants of Calais to underſtand, 
that the Truce being made with England, and not with 
Edward's Perſon, the changing of the King was not a 
ſufficient Motive to break it. By that he intimated 
that his Maſter diſliked not the Revolution. . 

It is certain that it was greatly for the Duke's In- 
tereſt to keep fair with the Engli/b. But the better to 
underſtand the Pe rplexity which Edward's Retreat in- 


to his Dominions threw him into, it will be neceſſary 


to know the Poſture his Affairs were in. By the Trea- 
ty Lewis XI had ſigned at Peronne, he had promiſed 
to give in Appennage to the Duke of Berry his Brother, 
Champagne and Brie in lieu of Normandy which he had 


taken from him. This Engagement gave him no ſmall 


Concern. He plainly perceived that the Duke of Bur- 


gundy's Aim was to have Prince Charles for his Neigh- 


bour, that he might be able by his Means to ſtir up 


Commotions in France, whenever he ſhould think fir. 


Ac. pub. 


But it was likewiſe for the ſame Reaſon that he himſelf 
wanted. to keep his Brother at a Diſtance from the 
Duke. To extricate himſelf out of this Difficulty, he 
tried to perſwade the Duke of Berry to accept of Gui- 
enne and the Town of Rochelle, inſtead of Champagne, 


and in order to compaſs his Ends he bribed all thoſe 


who had any Credit about him. The Duke of Burgun- 


dy being informed of the Matter, oppoſed it to the ut- 


moſt of his Power, by cauſing it to be repreſented to 
the Duke of Berry, how much that Exchange. would 
be to his Prejudice. But perceiving that his Reaſons 
had but little Effect, he inſinuated to him by ſome pri- 
vate Emiſſaries, that if he would demand his only 
Daughter in Marriage, be would certainly obtain her, 


and might, to prevent by Oppoſition from the King 


his Brother, retire into England till the Marriage was 


concluded. This Negotiation had been ſo far carried 
on, that at the Duke of Burgundy's Inſtance, Edward 
had already ordered a Safe-CondytfF to be drawn up for 
that Prince. But thefe Meaſures were broken, ſince 
the Duke of Berry, prevailed upon by his trea cherous 
— | „ Counſellors, = 
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that he ſaw no other way to ſucceed in his Negotia- 
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had been yo! nc concerned in the Negotiation, were > 
1 As omin. 


hoped to reap great Benefit. 


where. 
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Counſellors, determined at length to accept of the Ex- 
change, offered him by the King his Brother. 


Upon this the Duke of Burgundy grew cool in the 
Buſineſs of the propoſed Marriage, which could no 
Mean while the 


longer be ſubſervient to his Deſigns. 
Duke of Bretagne and the Conſtable of St. Paul, who 


extremely defirous to bring it to a happy Iſſue. 
they loved not the King, they conſidered that this 
Match would be an infallible Means to keep up be- 
tween the two Brothers, a Diſſenſion from which they 
There was nothing want- 
ing but. the Duke of Burgundy's Conſent ; and as they 
2 he was very backward in the Matter, they at- 

8 to bring him to it by an extraordinary Me- 


They made as if they were diſſatisfied with the 


Dake, and ad the King of France to wage War 


Argent, 


with him, aſſuring him they would aſſiſt him to the ut- 


molt of their Power. Their Aim was to proffer the Duke, 
when he ſhould come to be hard preſſed, to eſpouſe his 


Quarrel, on Condition he ſhould give his Daughter in 


Marriage to the Duke of Guienne. Lewis XI deſired no- 


thing better than to ſee the Duke of Burgundy and Bre- 
tagne at Variance. Beſides, he moſt earneſtly wanted 


to wreſt out of the Duke of Burgundy's Hands the 


by the Treaty of C onflans. He would not however 
have attempted to fall upon him, for fear the Duke of 


Towns upon the Somme, which had been yielded to him 


Bretagne and the Conſtable would have raiſed Diſturban- 
ces in the Kingdom, whilſt he ſhould be employed elſe- 


But the Moment he thought himſelf ſafe from 
that Quarter, he reſolved upon the War, as having no 
Intelligence of their Plot. 


he ſent private Emiſſaries to the Towns he wanted to 


recover, in order to win the principal Burghers to his 
Side. . 


kept but ſlender Garriſons in his Towns, and upon the 


Peace, diſbanded his [marc to _—_ the ie” of his 


n, 


Before he proceeded openly, 


It muſt be obſerved, that the Duke of Burgundy Comin: 
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1%. Lewis having laid all his Plots, aſſembled the Eſtates 
3 XI. at Tours in the Month of March 1470, where upon fri- 

— make volous Complaints brought by the Earl of Eu againft 
= Burgundy. the Duke of Burgundy, he got the Duke ſummoned to 
= - i. appear before the Court of Peers, and ſent the Citati- 

on by a Summoner of the Parliament. The Duke no: I 
appearing, he proclaimed War againſt him, and took 
from him St. Quentin, where the Conſtable of St. Paul 
entered without any Oppoſition. Amiens opened her 
Gates to the King by the like Practices, and the Duke 
Y was very near loling Abbeville alſo. 15 

The Dube Such was the Poſture of the Duke of Burgandy's Af. 

— f fairs, when Edward came for Refuge into his Country. 

che Eariof He ſaw himſelf attacked unawares by the King of 

Warwick. France, and preſently after the Earl of Warwick ſent 

four Thouſand Men to Calais to join the French, or 

make a Diverſion. Wherefore the Duke could do no- 

thing more oppoſite to his own Intereſt, than to exaſ- 

perate the Earl of Warwick by protecting Edward, It 

is not to be wondered at therefore, if Edward endured 

ſome Mortifications during his Refuge. It was neceſſa- 

ry for the Duke of Burgundy's Intereſt, that it ſhould 

be believed in England that he was ſorry to ſee him, 

and had no Mind at all to give him Protection. But 

in private he promiſed him Aſſiſtance as ſoon as he 
ſhould be able to do it with ſafety. ee 

This politick Proceeding did not ſerve Edward's 

Turn. He could have wiſhed that the Duke of Bur- 

gundy would have openly declared for him, imagining 

—_ that ſuch a Declaration would have conduced migh- | 

3 tily to the keeping alive his Party in England, At 
6 - length, finding that the Duke remained ſtedfaſt in his 

8 Reſolution, and that his Dutcheſs's Inſtances made no 
Impreſſion upon his Mind, he demanded a private Au- 
dience. The Duke not being able to deny him, he 
repreſented to him, That a longer Delay would be 
extremely prejudicial to him; That he ſhould loſe 

his Friends and Creatures in England, whilſt the Earl of 
_* Warwick was daily ſtrengthening himſelf in the Power 
* he uſurped ; That therefore there was no middle 


F 


.. oa 


* 


K 


% Way between aſſiſting him ſpeedily, and abandon- 
« ing him to his III- Fortune. Then he imparted to 
« him the Promifes which the Duke of Clarence 
« his Brother had made him. And added, it was ab- 


Þ +: 
Cc 


cc 


W cc 


« ſolutely neceſſary to make haſte, leaſt that Prince 


Who was of a fickle Temper, ſhould happen to al- 
« ter his Mind, or the Earl of Warwick diving at 


ws 


length into his Deſign, ſhould hinder him from put- 
« ting it in Execution, by removing him from the 


FF 
1470. 


&« Government. To theſe Reaſons which concerned 


him in particular, he added the Conſideration of 
their mutual Oath, whereby they were bound to 
give one another Proofs of a ſincere Friendſhip and 


« a ſpeedy Aſſiſtance in Time of Need. Moreover he 


* 


Family, which might one Day ſtand in need of Aid; 
* not to reckon the Honour which would redound 


to him by reſtoring a King his Brother-in-law ro 


cc 
cc 


League was the right way to withſtand their com- 
mon Enemy. He concluded with letting him ſee 


(e 


| © that the Courſe he had taken to diſſemble the Mat- 


$ 


ter, would never be able to produce the Effect he 


intended, ſince it would not hinder Lewis and the 
cc 


„ work his Ruin. 


The Duke of Burgundy found himſelf moved by this 25 pal. of 
| Diſcourſe. He perceived that in Effect there was no Burgundy | 
| middle Way in the Alternative Edward had propoſed reſolves to 


aſſiſt Ed- 


to him. Above all, he ſeriouſly conſidered what that 
Prince had ſaid to him in the laſt Place, that he could 


Earl of Warwick from endeavouring together to 


e intreated him to reflect that in acting for him, he 
would promote at the ſame time the Good of his own _ 


the Throne. Finally, he poſitively promiſed to en- 
ter into a ſtrict Alliance with him againſt France 
the Moment he was reſtored, adding that ſuch a 


ward. 


not expect to be able to repulſe the Attacks of the King 
of France, without the help of England, which could 


not be expected but by Edward's Reſtoration. That 


on the contrary, by deſerting him, he ſhould run the 


Risk of ſeeing France and England unite all their For- 


ces againſt him. But on the other Side, he conſidered 


Vor. VI. | K = that 


1 
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140. that he could give Edward but a very poor Aſſiſtance, 
conſidering the preſent Poſture of his own Affairs. 

That it was to be feared, that this Attempt happening | 

to miſcarry, he ſhould furniſh the Earl of Warwick 

with a plauſible Pretence to attack him. In this Per- 

plexity he bethought himſelf of an Expedient whereby | 
he imagined he ſhould be able at the ſame Time to 
ſalve the Appearances with Warwick, and give ſome | 
ſmall Aſſiſtance to the fugitive King. He cauſed four 
large Ships to be fitted out at Yere, a free Port in Hol. 
land, under other People's Names, to whom he remit- |} 
ted Money. Moreover he privately hired fourteen 

Ships of the Eafterlings, to convoy the King of Eng- 

land, and to keep upon the Coaſts fifteen Days after his | 

Landing, that he might re-embark in caſe of Neceſſi- | 

ty. Then having put into Edward's Hands a good | 

round Sum of Money, he left him in Holland, and went 
himſelf into Flanders. When all theſe Ships were rea- 
dy, Edward having diſappeared, notice was ſent of it | 
to the Duke, who immediately ordered Proclamation 
to be made, that none of his Subjects ſhould aſſiſt him 
directly or indirectly upon Pain of Death. But in all 

Appearance, if Edward's Attempt had miſcarried, the 

Earl of Farwick would not have been cheated by this 

Artifice. 5 „ „ A 
Warwick What Care ſoever Edward and the Duke of Burgun- 

Gas fre; 4j could take to keep their Deſigns private, the Far 

„ef Warwick had received ſome Intelligence of them. 

ward's It was too much for his Intereſt to have good Spies in 

3 Holland, to neglect ſo neceſſary a Point. It appears 

Xt. 676 in the Collection of the Publick As, that on the 21ſt of 

| December, the Marquiſs of Montague had Orders to levy 

Troops in the North, on pretence of a Rebellion, 

which Hiſtorians make no mention of. Apparently, |! 

it was only a Precaution which the Earl of Warwick Þ 

took upon ſome general Advices that ſomething was | 

hatching in Holland. . „F 

14% . The 2d of January 1471, the Earl of Warwick was 

eee made High-Admiral. Without doubt he was afraid to 

mae - truſt to another's Care the fitting out a Fleet which he 
p. 679. | 5 | * 
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an Army to oppoſe his Deſigns in caſe he ſhould return 


which had been projected ſome time fince. But as it 


the Truce ſhould laſt till one of the two Parties had a 
Peace. Lewis XI. was pleaſed, I know not for what F. 660. 


Prior of the Order of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem ſet out 


| Shortly after the Earl of Warwick, either out of Grants to _ 


tach that Prince the faſter to the King's Side, reſtored Cee} 
him to the Government of Ireland, with ſeveral Ma- p 699,700. 
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foreſaw he ſhould want, if the Duke of Burgundy at- 1470. 
tempted to aſſiſt Edward with open Force. The Ad- Clarence | 
vices which came from Holland being ſomewhat more {evies _ 
certain than they had been hitherto, the Duke of Cla- — 6 
rence, Who was by no means ſuſpected of holding In- 
telligence with his Brother, was commiſſioned to raiſe 


into the Kingdom. z N 
Theſe Meaſures being taken, the Earl of Warwick Truce be- 


made haſte to conclude with Lewis XI. an Alliance, een " 
and an 


| 5 - ; : France. 
was a difficult Point to make an Alliance with a Prince p.68 1,683. 


that was in an actual War with England, and as a Peace 
could not be concluded by reaſon of Henry's Pretenſions 
to the Crown of France, a long Truce was reſolved 
upon, which was almoſt equivalent to a Peace. In 
the Treaty made upon this Occaſion, it was agreed that 


mind to break it, in which caſe he was to give the other 
notice five Years beforehand. It was further agreed, 
that a Place ſhould be appointed to treat about a final 


reaſon, that the Duke of Guienne his Brother ſhould be 
particularly included in this Treaty. 


The ſame Day the Treaty was figned, the Grand P. 693. 
for France to fetch Queen Margaret and the Prince 
8 | 


Love to the Duke of Clarence his Son-in-law, or to at- V Pale ef 


Ce 


nors in England which had been forfeited by Edward's 

Adherents. The Marquiſs of Montague and Faſper Tu- 

dor Earl of Pembroke had likewiſe a Share in the King's 

Tin. | I ”- 
Men while, Edward having finiſhed all his Prepara- p,..4 

tions, ſet ſail from the Port of Vere about the middle of je, uit. 

the Month of March, bringing along with him Two Biond. 
Vou III. Ro & © Thewlnd Pram 
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1470. Thouſand Men. He landed at Ravenſpur, where Hen- | 
122 # ry IV. had formerly landed when he came to wreſt the 


* Crown from Richard II. He expected to be received 
colaly re. with Acclamations: but contrary to his Expectation | 
ceived. he found the Inhabitants of thoſe Parts very much diſ- 
leaſed at his coming. Some were well- affected to be 

25 of Lancaſter : Others, ſeeing Edward ſo poorly | 
attended, were afraid of running too great riſł in openly | 


eſpouſing his Cauſe. Mean while, as there were no 


regular Troops, he met with no Oppoſition. But that 

was not all that he wanted. He would fain have had the 

People come out to meer him, and increaſe the Bulk 

He tales of his Army. This Diſappointment obliging him to 
only the Ti- march with Circumſpection, he cauſed a Rumour to be | 
tleef Duke. ſpread, that he was come only as Duke of York to claim | 
| the private Inheritance of his Family, which had been 
confiſcated. Henry IV. had formerly made uſe of the 


ſame Artifices, but upon better Grounds, having been 


baniſhed without juſt Cauſe. But if Edward had no 
Right to the Crown, as he ſeemed to own, he muſt have 
been guilty of having uſurped it, and conſequently 
could not juſtly complain that his Eſtate had been con- 
The Reaſon fiſcated. The Reaſon why he did not carry his Pre- 
fit. tenſions any farther upon his Arrival in the Kingdom, 
| | ſeems to be this: He was fully perſuaded that the Peo- | 
ple in general were much more inclined to him than to | 
his Rival; but that the Magiſtrates were againſt him. 
Indeed, as ſoon as the Earl of Farwick had the Go- 
vernment in his Hands, after Hezry's Reſtoration, his | 
firſt Care was to fill all the Offices and Places with his | 
Creatures. It was therefore convenient that Edward | 
ſhould furniſh the People with a Pretence to counte- | 


nance him, how flight ſoever it might be, that there- | 


by he might oppoſe the Authority of the Magiſtrates, 
who would have had too great a Handle againſt him, 
had they been able to aſſure that he was come Sword in 
Hand, to ſnatch the Crown from the Head of the 
reigning King. Whereas by demanding only his pri- 
vate Patrimony, he moved the Compaſſion of the Peo- 
ple, and gave them hopes that the Quarrel 2 * 
ws I. the 
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the two Houſes might at length be determined, by re- 147% | 
ſtoring to him the Inheritance. Be that as it will, Ed- He marches 


ward, though little pleaſed with the Peoples Coldneſs, 


The News of Edward's landing having reached the warwick 
Court, the Duke of Clarente and the Earl of Warwick prepares 6 


duct to his Ignorance of what Forces Edward had with . e 
him. But what likelihood is there that he ſhould want 11 
good Intelligence upon ſo important an Occaſion? O- 


braveſt Lords in the Kingdom. Others believe there 


out a good Proſpect of being reſtored, reſolved to 


the Aldermen came out to meet him, and intreated him r - 
= repreſenting to him, that they could not receive into their 4 ett 


| lawful King. Edward, purſuant to the Plan he had form- 1 
ed, replied, That he was not come to take the Crown with great 


to Vor k. 


marched towards York, giving Henry every where the 
Title of King, and ſtiling himſelf only Dake. 


departed from London to go and levy Forces: At the the _ 
8 . : ack. 

Game time the Magiſtrates of the Towns were ordered Act. pub. 

to ſhut their Gates upon the Enemy, and the Marquiſs XI. 70s. 


of Montague, who kept at Pontfraf with a Body of 


Troops, had Orders to go and fight Edward before he 
ſhould reach Tor. Bur the Marquiſs, for what Reaſon 


is unknown, continued in his Poſt without making one 
Motion to hinder his March. Some aſcribe this Con- The denb:- 


Montague. | 


thers tax him with Cowardice: but he was one of the 


was a good Underſtanding between him and Edward: 

but the Sequel ſhewed the contrary. They that reaſon The appa- 
upon the moſt probable Grounds fay, That Montague, dent Reajon 
imagining Edward would not teturn into England with- Y 


ſteer this Courſe, in order to make his Peace with him. 
And ſuppoſing his Attempt ſhould miſcarry, Monta- 
gue did not deſpair of appeaſing the Earl his Bro- 
mer. - FFF ; . 
Mean while Edward being come near York, two of Edward 


as 5 - roaeh. to 
in the Name of the Magiſtrates to march another way, Fork. is 


City a Prince that was come to take the Crown from their e ane- 


He anſwers 


from the King: That ſeeing the People had declared Moderation. 
for Henry, he acknowledged him for his Sovereign, 
and had no Intention to do him any Prejudice : That 
he was come purely to requeſt the King for the Reſti- 
| : | | rution 
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1471. tution of his Eſtate, not with an Army to uſe Force, 
but only with a few Followers, ro ſcreen him from the 
Malice of his Enemies : That the Parliament ſhould 
be the Judge of his Cauſe ; and that he deſired only the 
Means to paſs his Days quietly in the Allegiance be- 
coming a good Subject: That as for the reſt, the In- 
habitants of Nor- ſhould of all others be the laſt to 
deny him Entrance, ſince the Lands he held in the 
County, as well as the Title of Duke of York which he 
bore, made him their Countryman. In fine, that he | 
beſought them to call to mind the Favours which on 
ſeveral Occaſions the City had received from his Fa- 
The People The Aldermen returned with this Anſwer, which 
oblige the was not ſufficient to ſatisfy the Magiſtrates devoted as 
Magiftrates they were to the Earl of Warwick. But the Friends 
, Edvard had in the City, having perſuaded the People 
that it would be too cruel to refuſe admittance to a 
Prince that ſubmitting himſelf to the King and Par- 
liament, was come only to demand his own Inheritance, 
there was ſuch a Commotion in the City, that the Ma- 
1 giſtrates were not able to appeaſe it. All they could 
are ſent to get of the People was, that Deputies ſhould be ſent to 
bim. Edward to make Terms with him, in order to pre- 
ſerve as much as poſſible the Rights of the King, and 
ſave the City from plunder. The Deputies found Ed- 
ward ready to promiſe whatever they deſired of him. 
Heſwears He proteſted to them that he was ſincere, and aſſured 
zo be faith. them that he would do no damage to the City, and 
fo e Hen. ould always remain faithful to the King. Whereupon 
4 the Gates were opened to him, and entering the City 
he went to the Cathedral, and confirmed his Engage- 
ments with a ſolemn Oath. Every thing being thus 
_ tranſacted with a great deal of Mildneſs and Modera- 
tion on his Part, he borrowed ſome Money of the Ci- 
tizens, and leaving a Garriſon behind, he went from 
thence in order for London. During the ſhort ſtay he 
made at York his Army was greatly increaſed. He 
would not however have ventured to march towards 
London, had he not expected it would continue to : 
| „„ | Cxeœale 
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creaſe as he went along, and that the Duke of Clarence 145. 
would not break his Word.  _ | 9 


Whilft theſe Things were doing, the Duke of Cla- Clarence 


rence and the Earl of Warwick were parted in order to a War- 


go and draw their Forces together. Their Deſign was „ee 
to join their Troops into one Body, and to ſet at their an Arm. 
Head the Prince of Wales, Son of Henry, who was ex- Act. Pub. 
pected from France. The Earl of Warwick thought he XI. 796- 
had leiſure enough to prepare and join the Duke of ß 


Clarence, not doubting but that Montague his Brother 


| would be ſtrong enough to ſtop Edward. But contrary Montague 


to his Expectation, he heard that Montague had let him ler; Ede 


paſs without Oppoſition 3 and that his Army increaſed ward paſe. | 


continually upon the March, great Numbers of Offi- 


cers and Soldiers coming in to him from all Parts of the 


Kingdom. This News ſtartled him exceedingly. He 


could not tell what to think of Montague's behaving ſo 


faintly in a Matter of ſuch Moment. He uſed Diſſi- Warwick 


mulation however, and having ſent him expreſs Orders Er ws 
to come and join him, and deſired the Duke of Cla- © © 


rence to advance with all poſſible Speed, he reſolved to 
incamp near Coventry, and there expect Edward. His 


Deſign was to follow him in caſe he was ſo bold as to 


come between him -and the Duke of Clarence, or to 


amuſe him in thoſe Parts till his two other Bodies ſhould 
arrive. Indeed Montague began his March to go and 2% Date is 


join his Brother, and the Duke of Clarence having like- in reach to 
wiſe moved forward, kept within diſtance, as if he in- Join him. 
tended to do the ſame. 1 e . 
Mean while, Edward who was now come about Co- Edward 
ventry, approached the Earl of V/arwicksIntrenchments, makes as if 
making as if he would attack them. The Earl finding , * 


. 


himſelf weak, ſent frequent Expreſſes to the Duke of — 


Clarence to deſire him to advance with all the Expediti- 
on poſſible. Bur the Duke ſtill found ſome Excuſe to 


put off their joining. Whilſt the two Armies were The Duke . 
thus in ſight, and juſt ready in all appearance to en- of Clarence 
gage, the Duke of Glouceſter rid forth from the Camp /* Fa ; 
of Edward his Brother, with a few Attendants, and . 
went directly to the Duke of Clarence without EO 
en es [er ar 
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1471. ſent for a Safe-Condu?, At their firſt Meeting they 
tenderly embraced one another. Then, after a ſhorr 
Canference, the Duke of Clarence cauſed Edward to be 
proclaimed in his Army, the 12 a3 Officers where- 
of he had gained before-hand. The fame Day, Ed- 
ward put himſelf at the Head of his Troops, and went 
and joined the Duke of Clarence with all the Marks of 
a mutual Friendſhip. 5 : 
Ile Duke This was a ſtunning Blow for the Earl of Warwick, 
erh who little expected it. However, in ſpite of this croſs 
— Accident which would have diſheartned any Man but 
who res him, he could not ſtoop to hearken to any Propoſals of 
it. an Accommodation, though the Duke of Clarence of- 
fered him his Mediation. But ſuch a Mediator that 
had juſt betrayed him openly, could not but be ſuſ- 
| pected by him. As his Army would be ſoon reinforced 
by Montague's Troops, and as he was ſtrongly intrench- 
ed, he did not think it beſt to be too haſty to treat a- 
bout an Accommodation, which could not but be very 
diſadvantagious to him. Beſides, he was in hopes that 
London, where he had left the Duke of Somer/et and the 
Archbiſhop of York, would ſhut her Gates againſt Ed- 
ward, in caſe he went and appeared before the City. 
If he ſhould do ſo, he was reſolved to follow him imme- 
diately after Montague*s Arrival, and put him under a 
neceſſity either of retiring elſewhere, or of joining Bat- 
tle at the Gates of the Capital with a manifeſt Diſad- 
vantage. But theſe Meaſures proved not very juſt. 
Edward Preſently after the joining of the two Brothers, it was de- 
marches bated whether they ſhould attack the Earl of Warwick in 


| —_ his Intrenchments, or march directly to London, and the 
| n . 


* 


having a great many Friends in the City, it was likely 
that ſeeing him approach at the Head of a ſtrong Army, 
they would uſe their Endeavours to gain him admit- 
tance, and that the Earl of Varwicł's Diſtance would 
very much further their Attempt. Secondly, nothing 
could be more for Edward's Advantage than to have 
London on his fide, He ſtood in need of Money, and 
could not eaſily find it any where elſe, Moreover, he | 
. N _ could 


{ 
| 
( 
| 
{ 
{ 
( 
. 
f 
d 
laſt was deemed moſt convenient. Firſt, becauſe Edward : 
C 
J 
I 
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could not abfblarzly rely upon his Reftoration, as long 


as he was not Maſter of the Metropolis. Laſtly, it 


was of great Moment to him to have Henry in his 
Power. He began his March then for London, leaving 
the Earl of Warwick behind him, not without danger 


of being reduced to great ſtraits, in caſe the Londo- 


ners refuſed to let him in. 


As ſoon as the News had reached London, that the The Lon · 
doners are 
determined 
to receive 


two Brothers were joined, and were approaching the 
City, the Earl of Warwick was given over for loſt. 


. 
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This Belief inſpired the People with a Terror which Edward. 


Eduard's Friends took care to foment, by aggravating 
the Danger the City was in, of being expoſed to Ed- 
ward's Indignation, unleſs it was averted by a ſpeedy 
Submiſſion. At the ſame time they that after Edward's 


Flight had taken Sanctuary in Weſtminſter- Abbey, came 


out and backed that Prince's. Intereſt. On the other 
Hand, thoſe that were againſt him durſt hardly open 
their Mourhs, for fear their Endeavours ſhould turn to 
their Deſtruction. So that without ſtaying for the Re- 


ſolution of the Magiſtrates, the People were ready to 


open the Gates to Edward, and run out to meet him. 

In vain would the Duke of S fomerſet and the Archbiſhop 
of York have oppoſed this Reſolution: they were not 
heard. To no purpoſe did they aſſure the People that 
the Earl of Warwick would come to their Relief in 


three Days: Edward's Army, which was juſt at the 


Gates of the City, made them believe quite the con- 
trary. In fine, Edward's Party having prevailed by 
far, the People went out in Crowds to receive him with 


Edward 
enters — 


Acclamations, which, whether real or feigned, did Cir. 


his Buſineſs elfectually. Whilſt the People were ta- 
ken up with receiving Edward, Henry's Friends with- 
drew from the City, and not a Man of them beth ought 


himſelf of helping that es Prince to make his 
Eſcape. : 


Edward entered London on the 11th of April, and 


immediately thanked the People for the Affection they 
| had expreſſed for him, and promiſed to have it in ever- 
laſting Remembrance. He backed his Promiſe with 


Vor. VI. | ©" leve- [ 


meet War- 


Warwick 
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ſeveral Acts of Clemeney which entirely won him the 
Hearts of the Citizens. In the mean Time Henry, 
who had not found Means to eſcape, and who perhaps 
had not ſo much as thought of it, was ſent again to the 
Tower, from whence he had been taken ſeven Months 
before to re-aſcend the Throne., 


(DEDTEEEEDERDEE EEE EEE EEE. 


Continuation of the Reign of ED. | 
WARD IV. 


DW ARD had not Time to make a long ſtay at 
London. Two Days after his coming, he depart- 
ed to put himſelf at the Head of his Army, having 
heard that the Earl of Warwick was advanced as far as 
St. Albans. Undoubtedly the Ear! was at a great Loſs 
what to do. He had decamped from Coventry, and 
marched with great ſpeed in hopes that the City of Lon- 
don would keep Edward at leaſt a ſew Days before the 
Walls, and that the News of his Approach would hin- 
der the Inhabitants from letting him in. But he ſaw | 
the Metropolis loſt, King Henry in Priſon, and the | 
whole Kingdom, as one may ſay, ready to declare for 
his Enemy. In this Extremity there was no other Re- 
medy for him but to fight and vanquiſh Edward, The 
obtaining a Battle was the only means of reſtoring his 
Affairs. But on rhe other Hand, although he had a 


good Army, yet was it far from being ſo ftrong | 


re 

Ly Edward's, which increaſed moreover every Day, 
fince he was Maſter of Londen. Beſides the Conduct of 
the Marquiſs of Montague his Brother was ſo myſte- 
rious, that he could not tell what to think of it. He 
called to Mind that it was not without Difficulty that 
he came into the Project of dethroning Edward, and 
that lately he had twice neglected to fight him, upon 
Occaſions wherein he ſhould have run all hazards. Ir 
is true, he was come to join him; but this was what 

increaſed 
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Increaſed his Suſpicions the more. The Example of 1477: 

the Duke of Clarence his Son-in-law made him appre= 
henſive that his own Brother had ſuffered himſelf to he 
corrupted. In this State of Fear and Doubt he would 
willingly have diſmiſſed him, if he had not been afraid 
to diſcourage his Army. In fine, after many Re- 
flections upon the Poſture of his Affairs, Flight being 
difficult and diſhonourable, and the Iſſue of the Battle 
yet uncertain, he concluded, that he had no other 
Courſe to take than to hazard a Battle and die hoj— 
nourably, in Caſe Victory declared for his Enemy. 
But at the ſame Time he was reſolved to order it fo, 
that the Marquiſs his Brother ſhould run the ſame Ha- 
zard as himſelf, ſince it was the Event only that could 
aſſure him of his Fidelity. With this Reſolution he He makes 
marched from St. Albans, and having advanced to Bar- nd 
net, which is but ten Miles from London, he met Ed. ados. 
ward who was moving forward with Deſign to fight. 
There it was that upon the 14th of April being Eaſter- 
Day, a terrible Battle was fought, which decided the 
Fate of the two contending Parties. Edward had 
brought Henry along with him, not having dared to 
truſt any Perſon with the Cuſtody of him. Thus that 
unfortunate Prince ſeemed to be born only to be the 
ſport of Fortune. Happy in that the natural Imbecillity 
of his Mind made him look upon his Misfortunes with 
leſs Concern than any other Man would have done. 

The Battle began early in the Morning, and laſted The Ba 
till Noon. Never perhaps had two Armies been ſeen {gg 
co fight with more Bravery and Obſtinacy, Each Man a Mon- 

conſidering himſelf as a Rebel in Caſe the Enemy was tague de- 

_ victorious, no one expected any Favour. Every Body 1 _ _ 
was too well acquainted with the Barbarity uſually” * 
practiſed in Civil Wars, and more eſpecially in this, 
wherein the ſundry Revolutions in Favour of both Par- 
ties, had carried Rage and Animoſity to the higheſt 
Degree. This in all likelihood was the true Cauſe of 
the Battle laſting ſo long. The Earl of Warwick's 

Troops, though inferior in Number, fought deſperate- 

ly, being determined by the Example of their Gene- 

en, 7-0: . 
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ral, either to conquer or die. They had even ground 
to flatter themſelves for ſome Time, that Victory was 


going to declare in their Favour. Some Squadrons of 
Horte 


„which the Earl of Warwick detached from the 
third Line, gained ſo much Ground upon their Enemies, 
that ſeveral of them rode away full ſpeed to London 
with the News of their Defeat. But Edward not loſing 
the Preſence of Mind ſo neceſſary to a General on ſuch 
perillous Caſes, ordered a Body of Reſerve to move 
forward, who falling upon the Enemies now victorious | 
in the Flank, put them in extreme Diſorder. The 
ſmall Number of Troops the Earl of Warwick had 
ſuffered him not to make a Detachment to oppoſe that 


A Body. At the ſame Time the Earl of Oxford who had 


Cauſe of 
Edward's 
Vidtory. 


beat hack Edward's Troops, conſidering he had left 
the Line where he was poſted too much expoſed, 


wheeled about to return to his Poſt. This Precaution, 


as prudent as it was, proved the Occaſion of the Earl of 
Warwick's loſing the Day. The Earlof Oxford's Badge 


upon his Arms and Colours was a Star with Streams, 


and Edward's Deviſe was a Sun. A ſmall Miſt which 


aroſe after the Fight began, having hindered the Earl 
of Warwick's Troops from diſcerning the Difference, 


they furiouſly charged theſe Squadrons as they were 


coming back to their Poſt, and put them to rout be- 
fore the Earl of Oxford had Time to remove their Er- 


ror. This brought extreme Diſorder upon the Army. 


Some 1magining they were betrayed, becauſe they were 


attacked by their own Side, ran away in Confuſion to- 


wards the Enemies. Others ſeeing them fly that Way, 
fancied they were attacked in the Rear, and knew not 
what Courſe to take. Mean while Edward making 
Advantage of this Miſtake, cut in Pieces the Troops 


that fled towards him. The Earl of Warwick perceiv- 


ing the Diſorder, did his utmoſt to remedy it, but it 
was to no purpoſe. In fine, willing to animate his 
Troops by his Example, he ruſhed, on Foot as he was, 


among the thickeſt of his Enemies, where he quickly 


fell all covered with Wounds. The Marquiſs of Mon- 
zague his Brother, defirous to reſcue him, periſhed 
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in the Attempt a few Moments after him. Thus end- 1471. 
ed the Battle about Noon, by the entire rout of Var- > 
_ wick's Army, ten Thouſand whereof were ſlain on the 


After being expoſed three Days to all Comers, 
veyed to Biſham- Abby in Berkſhire, 1 


Spot. It is ſaid that Edward, who in all the other Bat- 


tles, was wont to make Proclamation before the Fight, 
that the common Soldiers ſhould be ſpared, and the 
Officers put to the Sword, had ordered now that no 


Quarter ſhould be given. The Earl of Oxford and the Oxford 
Duke of Somerſet fled into Wales to the Earl of Pem- andsomer- 


| broke, who was levying Troops for the Earl of War- © eſcape. 


wick. The Duke of Exeter was left for dead among ꝑreter is 
the ſlain ; but coming to Life again, he crawled to the wounded. 
next Houſe, from whence he found means to be carried 


to London, where he took Sanctuary in Weſtminſter- 


Abbey. — | 
This was the Iſſue of that bloody Day, and ſuch was 
the End of the famous Earl of Warwick, who ſince the 


beginning of the Quarrel between the Houſes of Lan- 


caſter and York, had made in England ſo great a Figure 


as no Subject had ever done the like before him. In 


a Word, he had made and unmade Kings juſt as he 
pleaſed. This is the moſt glorious Thing that could 
be ſaid of a private Man, if true Glory conſiſted in 
Exceſs of Power. | ef Bee 
Edward having thus obtained a complete Victory gqward 


- which ſeemed to aſſure him of the Crown, returned to reeurns to 
London where he was received in Triumph. The In- London. 


habitants could not expreſs their Joy to ſee themſelves 
freed from the Danger they would have been ex- 


poſed to, if the Earl of Warwick had won the Battle. 


The King's firſt Care was to go and return God Thanks 


for his Victory at St. Paul's Church, after which he 


ordered the unfortunate Henry to be ſent back to his 


old Priſon. A few Days after, he granted a Pardon u abs 
to the Archbiſhop of York, ye not to incenſe biſhop of 


the Clergy by the puniſhing of one of their principal York #s 


Member 8. Beſides, he called to Mind the great Ser- 8 
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his Body was con- 


$6 
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Queen 
Margaret 
arrives | 
with the 
Prince. 
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vice that Prelate had done him, though it may be 


more out of Negligence than Affection, in letting him 
eſcape out of his Confinement at Middleham. — 
hilt theſe Things were doing, —_ Margaret who 


was juſt arrived from France in Dorſelſpire, ſaw herſelf 


in a very woful Condition. She had ſcarce Time to 
refreſh herſelf two Days, when ſhe received the fatal 
News of the Defeat and Death of the Earl of War- 


dick. Though ſhe had hitherto bravely withſtood all 


She Swoons 
at theNews 


of the De- 


feat, 


the Attacks of Fortune, ſhe was ſo affected with this 
laſt Blow that ſhe fell into a Swoon, out of which ſhe 
recovered with great Difficulty. She ſaw in an Inſtant 


all the Conſequences, and perceiving there was no 


Remedy left, ſhe gave way to her Grief, and loſt wp 
or 


und takes 
Sanctuary. 


on this Occaſion that wonderful Firmneſs of Mind 

which ſhe had all along been ſo gloriouſly diſtinguiſh- 
ed. So that yielding to her unhappy Lot, and not 
thinking but to ſave the Prince her Son, ſhe took Sanc- 
tuary in the Abbey of Beaulieu in Hampſhire, She was 


ſtill in the Agonies of Grief which this fatal Accident 
had thrown her into, when ſhe ſaw arrive the Duke of 


Her Friends 
come to her 
and exhort 
ker to try 
her Fortune 
once more. 


Somerſet, John Beaufort his Brother, the Earls of Pen- 
broke and Devonſhire, and the Lord Wenlock. The two 
laſt had been in Edward's Intereſt, and unluckily for 
them they had Meſerted him. The Queen had alſo 
with her the Grand Prior of St. Fohn's, who was ſent 
to France to Conduct her to England. All theſe Lords, | 
and ſeveral other Officers of Diſtinction which attended 
them, ſtrove to comfort her and revive her Hopes. 
They repreſented to her, © That ſhe had no reaſon 
yet to deſpair ; That indeed Edward was victorious, 
but then he might be vanquiſhed another Time; 
„ That the Kingdom ſtill abounding with Friends to 
King Henry, it was not ſo hard as ſhe imagined to 
c form a new Army capable of putting a ſtop to che 
$© Progreſs of the Uſurper; That as one Battle won 
„ had reſtored him to the Throne, ſo another loſt 
„% might tumble him down again; That the ſundry 
* Revolutions for and againſt the two Houſes ſince 
the Quarrel began, were a Leſſon to her that there 
: © was 
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ſence of the Prince that he could build his Hopes, 
which alone would be enough to draw Multitudes into 
his Service, and would induce his Troops to fight 


| | / 87 
<« was ſtill Hopes, provided ſhe would not by an un- 1471. 


„ ſeaſonable Fear, relinquiſh her own Intereſts with 


«© thoſe of the King and the Prince her Son; That her 
Armies had been frequently victorious under her 


Conduct, and it was by no means impoſſible but that 
Victory ſhould once more incline to her Side: Laſtly, 


« That all the World conſidered the Prince of Vales 
* as the undoubted Heir of the Crown, and that by 


„ ſetting him at the Head of the Army, there was 
room to hope for a lucky Turn. 


If Margaret was afraid to expoſe herſelf once more she would 


to the Viciſſitude of Fortune, it was not upon her own Put her Son 


Account. It was the Prince her Son that was the Cauſe 3 Oo 
of all her Uneaſineſs. Her Tenderneſs for him made 
her look forward to all the fatal Conſequences of the 


' Undertaking propoſed to her, in Caſe it ſhould not be 


crowned with Succeſs. She plainly perceived he could 
not attempt to recover the Crown of his Anceſtors, 


without hazarding at the ſame Time his own Life, and 


that Conſideration was ſo grievous to her, that it hin- 
dered her from coming to any Reſolution. In this 
Perplexity, ſhe propoſed the ſending of the Prince 1n- 

f rt, that in Caſe the Enterprize ſucceeded, he 
might reap the Fruits of it, and if it miſcarried, ge 
might at leaſt be in ſafety. But the Duke of Somerſet be Duke ef 
repreſented to her, that it was chiefly upon the Pre- _ 


ſtoutly for him. At length the Queen, after having She yields 
endured a violent Conflict in her Soul between the “e im. 


Fear of loſing her Son, and the Deſire of procuring 


him a Crown which ſhe believed was his lawful Right, 


conſented to follow the Advice of her Friends. 


This Reſolution being taken, it was agreed, that the The Speed 


Queen and Prince ſhould retire to Bath, and the reſt wherewirh 


he the Lan- 


ſhould go and draw together their Friends, with t oft 


Remains of the Earl of Warwick's Army. The Earl jay afreſs 


of Pembroke undertook to levy an Army in Wales, Army. 


where his Intereſt was great, and far out immediately, 


having 
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having firſt deſired the Duke of Somerſet who was to 


command in Chief under the Prince of Wales, to run 
no hazard till he ſhould be joined by the Welſßv. The 


ſuddenneſs wherewith all theſe Lords levied or aſſem- 
bled their Troops, would be moſt ſurpriſing, did not a 


Man conſider in the firſt Place, the aſtoniſhing Effects 


which Hatred and Revenge uſually produce, eſpecially 
in Civil Wars. In the next Place it muſt be conſidered, 
that the Remains of the Earl of Y/arwices Army hav- 
ing diſperſed themſelves after the Battle of Barnet, 
wanted only a Leader to head them. Laſtly, as it 
was but a few Days ſince the Battle, it was not yet 
known how the Conqueror would behave towards the 


vanquiſhed. So that the moſt Part having greater 
| Reaſon to expect Severity than Mercy, choſe rather to 


venture their Lives in a Battle, than run the risk of 
loſing them on the Gibbet and Scaffold. Be this as it 
will, it appears by the Collection of the Publick Acts, 
that on the 27th of April, that is to ſay, thirteen Days 


after the Battle of Barnet, theLancaſtrian Lords had al- 


Proclama- 
tion againſt 
the Queen. 
Act. Pub. 
XI. 70g. 


ready drawn an Army together. . 
| = the ſame Day, as appears by the Date, Ed- 
ward iſſued out a Proclamation, ſetting forth that his 
Title to the Crown was unqueſtionable : Firſt, as it was 
founded on Juſtice and Equity: Secondly, as it was 
confirmed by ſeveral Parliaments. In the third Place, 


that his Victories, and eſpecially the laſt, wherein the 


Marquiſs of Montague, and the Earl of Warwick were 
ſlain, were ſo many Demonſtrations of his Right : 
That however, notwithſtanding theſe three Foundati- 
ons, than which nothing could be more firm, namely, 
Juſtice, Parliamentary Authority, and Victory, ſundry 
Perſons had taken up Arms againſt him. But that in 


order to avoid the Effuſion of more Blood, he had 


thought proper to give his People a Liſt of the Names 


of thoſe Perſons which were pronounced Traitors and 
Rebels, to the End that they who aſſiſted them might 
not complain if any Miſchief befell them. The Per- 
ſons proſcribed were Margaret ſtiling herſelf Queen of 


England, Edward her Son, the Duke of Exeter, the 


Duke 


poſſible, but 
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Duke of Semerſet, Jobn Earl of: Oxford, Jobn Courtney, 1414+ 


Earl of Devonſhire, William Viſcount de Beaumont, Fobn- 
Beaufort Brother of the Duke of Somerſet, Hugb Court 
ne, Ard ess others, 2 5 
, Mean, while | 


dward.loſt no Time. As his Troops Edward 


were in a readineſs to march, he went and put himſelf; erb 
at their Head. with Deſign to give his Enemies Battle, POP 
before the Earl:of. Pembroke ſhould, join them with the 

Hella Succours. How. diligent ſoever the Lords con- 


tederated with the Queen had been, they were far from 
being in ſo good a Poſture as the King, it not being 
| Vos they ſhould: be in want of. Arms and e 
Ammunition, And therefore, knowing that Edward She wont, 
was coming in queſt of them, they reſolved to retire Wals 
into Males, where the Situation of the Country wouleg 
help them to avoid fighting as long as they pleaſed} 
Beſides, they expected to be joined very ſoon by the 


Earl of; Pembroke; and then ſhould be in a Condition to 


give Battle. The Buſineſs: was to paſs the Seuern be- 
fore the King ſhould reach them, and to that Purpoſe 
they marched to Glouceſter, But that City having ut 
her Gates upon them, and there being no likelihood of 


their taking it at the firſt Aſſault, much leſs of their 


being able to beſiege it in Form, they refolved to go 
and pals the Severn at Tewkeshury, Mean Time Edward eg. 
ſo cloſely, purſued them, that upon their Arrival at ju ac a 
Tewkesbury they debated whether they ſhould venture to buy. 
paſs the Rivet, at the risk of ſeeing their Rear-Guard | 
ut to rout, or whether they ſhould intrench them- 
ſelves in a Park adjoining to the Town, till the Earl of 


Pembroke ſhould join them. The Queen, who thought e. Sue 


of nothing bur the Prince's ſafety; was for paſſing. is for paſ- 


Some others, more out of Complaiſance' to ber than f n 
for any good Reaſon, backed her Opinion. But che F 


Duke of Somerſet was utterly againſt it: HE repreſent- Debate of 
ed, that the Enemy was ſo near at Hand, that before Somericr 
Eo on 7 | 5 i ts Againſftits 
the Army could have done paſſing, he would certainly * 
have it in his Power to attack them, and would cut in 


Pieces all thoſe who ſhould have the Misfortune to Be 
left behind: That ſuch an Accident, which ſeemed un- 


avoidable, 


_— 


; is 


_- "vantage might be made up by intrenching in the Park, 
and by drawing Lines which would counter-ballance the 
Enemy's Odds. After a mature Debate, this Opinion 
was thought the moſt adviſeable, conſidering the Cir- 
_ eumſtances of Time and Place, The Hiſtorians, of 


FAAculty of paſſing ſuch a River as the S-vern with the 


feriour in Number to the Enemy's, yet that Diſad- 


whom there are few that underſtand the Art of War, 


have taxed the Duke of Somerſet with Imprudence and 


Raſhneſs, purely becauſe they conſidered not the Dif- 


Enemy cloſe at one's Heels. But if that General had 
been guilty of no other Fault but that, perhaps the 


Queen's Affairs would have taken another Turn. At 
leaft ſhe might have been able to wait the Coming of 


the Earl of Pembroke, and by fighting upon equal 
'Terms, to cauſe her Enemy to run his Share of the 


Riſk. This is what will appear by the Sequel. 


This Reſolution being taken of expecting Edward 


zches without ſtirring, they worked all Night in making In- 


Edward 
reſolves 
to attack 
bim. 


trenchments round the Park, which were finiſhed be- 
fore Day, ſo eager were they to ſecure themielves from 
all Surpriſe. Edward having approached in order to 


view them, judged that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 


attack them before they had made themſelves more 
hard to be come at, and before the Arrival of the Earl of 


PHembrobe, who was expected every Moment. So, 


without loſs of Time, he drew up his Army in two 
Lines, He gave the Command of the firſt to the Duke 


of Gloucefier his younger Brother, and headed the ſe- 
cond himſelf with the Duke of Clarence. The Duke 


of Somerſet ranged his Army behind the Intrenchments 


in three Bodies. The foremoſt whereof he would 


command himſelf, that he might ſuſtain the firſt Shock. 


Werlack. conducted the ſecond, under Prince Edward, 


who was looked upon as the Commander in chief. The 
Earl of Devonſbire was ſet at the Head of the third. 
Edward having taken a cloſer. View of the Intrench- 


ments, 


”- 
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avoidable, could not but prove very fatal, and dif-. 
courage all thoſe that were ſtill Friends to the Houſe of - 
Lancaſter : In fine, that although their Army was in- 
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| ſts Intrepidity, and good Opinion of himſelf. 


ments, perceived they had left an open Place to go out 1471+ 
at upon Occaſion, This made him think that the 
Duke of Somerſet hoped thät he ſhould repel the firſt 
Charge, and that if he obſerved any Diſorder among 

the Aſſailants, he had reſolved to ſally out and improve 
the Advantage. And therefore, the more eaſily to 
draw him out of his Lines, he ordered the Duke of 
Glouceſter who was to begin the Fight, to fall back with 
ſome Precipitation, in caſe he ſhould meet with too 
ſtrong a Reſiſtance, and if he was purſued to face a- 
bout, and vigorouſly attack thoſe that ſnould be come 

out againſt him, aſſuring him he ſhould be ſupported 

by all the reſt of the Army. This Order was ground- 

ed upon Edward's Knowledge of the Duke of Somer- 


Every thing being thus diſpoſed, the Duke of Gloy- Te Battle 
ceſter Any — ck of ee with great 3 
Vigour, But finding that the Enemies ſtood their . _ 
Ground, and appeared every where ready to bear his 
Aſſaults, he retreated toward the ſecond Line ſo haſtily, 
that the Duke of Somerſet verily believed that the whole — 
Body was entirely diſheartned. Then it was that the F, Step 
Duke, not being able to curb the Impetuoſity of his . 
Courage, and thinking he ought to improve the pre- ſet. 
ſent Advantage, ſallied out of his Intrenchments with 
deſign to preſs the Enemy's Army, which he imagined 
to be already in Confuſion. At the ſame Time he ſent 
-word to Wenlocł to come out immediately and aſſiſt him. 
Mean while, the Duke of Glouceſter who had drawn up 
his Men again at a good Diſtance from the Intrench- | 
ments, ſeeing the Duke of Somerſet advancing towards 
him in good Order, ſaved him ſome Part of the Way. 
As he was ſure of being backed by the King his Bro- 
ther who was not far off, he ran furiouſly upon the 
Troops that were coming againſt him, and by fo vigo- 
rous and unexpected a Charge, he aſtoniſhed them to 
ſuch a Degree, that they ſaw no Remedy but to betake 
themſelves in Diſorder to their Camp. The Duke of 
Somerſet was in a Fury when he found he was not ſe- 
conded. He had depended upon Wenlock, and inſtead 
ANY okL ORE $14. of 
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1477. of finding him without the! Intfenchments with the ſe- 
-cond' Line, to oppoſe: the Duke of Glonseſter, be be- 
held him idle in the very Place where he had fifft drawn 
He kill up his Men. Whereupon ft being able to bridle the 
Wen ock. Rage he was in, he ran fariouſty at him, and clove his 
Head im Pieces with his Battle-A ke. 


The Date Mean time, the Duke of Glouceſter having entered 
0 Giou- the Enemy's Camp together wich che Runza-ways, 
ee madé there a tertible'Slalghter. WPerlock bring dead, 
 Fn«'mys the young Prince knew not what to do, and the Duke 
Canp. of Somerſet xranſported with Paſſion, was incapable 
oel giving Orders, and making himſelf obeyed. Thus 
_-Confuſion ſpread in a Moment im the Army, and the 
King, who was cloſe upon the Heels of che Duke his 
HhBrother, having likewiſe entered the Camp, che 
£7... Queen's Troops thought ohly of ſaving themfelves by 
The Queen Flight, without makmg” any further Reſiſtance. It is 
is raken, "ſaid that the Queen was found in a Chariot half dead 
with Grief to fee her forlorn Affairs, without know- 
ing what was become of the Prince her Son, and that 
The was brought in that Condition to King Edward. An 
Hiſtorian however ſays, łhat it was not till a Day or 
co after the Battle that ſne was taken out of a Nun- 
|  *xery where ſhe had fled for Refuge, and conducted to 
the King who was then at Worceſter. In this Battle, 
which entirely ſecured the Crown to Edward, there fell 
on the Queen's Side but Three Thouſand, becauſe the 
two laſt Lines ran away without fighring. Among the 
Nain was found the Earl of Devonſbir“ and Sir Jobn 
Beaufort, Brother of the Duke of "Somerſet, The 
Prince of Males, the Duke of Somerſet, and the grand 
Prior of St. Jobn's were made Priſoners. * But they had 
better died in fight, ſince they ſaved their Lives only 
to Joſe them in a leſs horiourable Manner. The young 
Prince being brought into the King's Preſence, ap- 
©peared before him with an undaunted Cbuntenance, | 
without debaſing himſelf by Submiſſions unbecoming | + 
his Birth. Edward was ſurpriſed at it, and more fo, | 
When, ask ing him how he cãme to be ſo bold to come 
thus in Aris into eee : 
bo "GT renne 
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Fhat be Arne to reri br this oc Inberitanre w ber h b 
Ken unjiſti y taten rom bim. Edward iull of Indi 


ic were knie Signal to tate away the Life of chat unfor- 
tundte Prince. Fis: ſaid, that immediately upon the 
King's withdrawing; the Dakes of Cls renuctand Glourefter 
his Brothers, the Earhof' Dorſer and the Lord Haſtings, 
fell pon the young Prince like wild Beaſts, und ſtabbed 
him with their Daggers. It. is certain tharhewasgmur- 


derech char nſtant, and in all appearance the King had 


gien Orders beforehand for that barbaròus Execution. 
But J don't know whether the Hiſtorians are to be cre- 
dited that affirm theſe four Lords ſtabbed him with their 


own Hands. This might be an Effect of the Prejudice ark 
of thoſe that wrote the Hiſtory after the Reſtoration An. 


of 'the 'Honſe of Lancuſter, ſince it is certain, they have 
omitted nothing to render the Houſe of Tor odious. Iﬀt 
is likely however that the Murder was commirtedin 
the Prefence of the Lords before mentioned. Some 
tell us, chat the Ptinte having eſcaped out of the Bat- 
cle, the King offered a Penſion of five Hundred Pounds 
Sterling to any Perſon that ſfiould bring him alive or 


dead promiſing, if he was alive, not to put him to 


Death: That upon this Promiſe Sir Richard Crofts, in 
whoſe Hands he was fallen, brought him to che King, 
Who was not as good as his wordwith lim. The Prince 
Aloſt his Elfe at Eightèeen Years of Age. Next Day 80 


the Duke of Somefſer, aud the grand Prior of ibe Or- beheaded 


der" of St. Jobn were beheaded. Queen Margaret as 


nut up in the Tower, where ſhe remained a Priſoner till 
N chen Lewis Xl. ranſomed her for fiſty Thouſand 


Croyns. Such was the ſad Cataſtrophe of this Prin- 
eeſs, who, for having attempted to rule England wich 
an abſolute Sway, cæuſed a great deal of Engliſh Blood 
to be ſpilt, brought on the Ruin. of herſelf, of che 


1 King TO of! | the Prince her ede and of all the 


Berg g 


25 He was buried without Any Sdlemnity, an a 
e the Church of the Black- . in I 


igna- 73, | 
fionmar tis Bobincſs, Itrnelt hior-on che Moutivwwirft ds — 


Gintler, and turned his Back upon him. T IIS was as ng 
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4471 Houſe of Lancaſter, of which there remained only one 
tender Branch in the Perſon, of the Earl of Richmond. 
One would think there was a ſort of Fatalit with regard 
to the Kings of England that took Wives of the 
Blood-Royal of France, Edward II. Richard II. Hen- 
ry VI. and Charles I. were the only Perſons that did fo, 

and they all four underwent the ſame Lot, Three of 
them by the Fault of their Queens. . 
The Battle of Tewkesbury tought on the b f 
Ma y, eighteen Days after that of Barnet, was the 
Twelfth ſince the Beginning of the Quarrel between: the 


Two Roſes. Bur it was not the laſt, though no other : 


happened in the Reſidue of this Rei | 

1 Baſtard © Whilſt Edward was buſied in aig the een, 

of Falcon- there aroſe a freſh Enemy again rover homas Newvil, 

bridge p known by the Name of the Baſtard of Falconbridge, be⸗ 

T cauſe he was natural Son of the Lord Faleonbridge, had 

been made Vice-Admiral in the Channel during the 

Earl of Warwick's Adminiſtration, to whom he adhered. 

The Earl being dead, and King Edward re-inthroned, 

_ .the Baſtard had loſt his Place. As he was a Man of ill 

Morals and without Means, he ſaw no other Courſe to 

take for his Subſiſtence but to turn Pyrate. When he 

found the King taken up in the Veſt in purſuit of the 

Queen, he got together ſome Ships, and a good Num- 
ber of People 1 deſperate Fortunes, * whom he 

came upon the Coaſt of Kent, never dreaming that the 

War newly kindled would end ſo ſoon. His Deſign 
Vas to ſurprize London, and enrich himſelf with the 
He at- Plunder of the City. With that view he began his 

zent March towards London, giving out, that he had no 

1 other Intent but to free King Henry from Captivity. 
- On this Pretence, having drawn in many of the Friends 

of the Houſe of Lancaſter, he had formed an Army of 

Seventeen Thouſand Men. He preſently became Ma- 

ſter of Southwark, At the ſame: time, he ordered Part 

of his Troops to paſs over. on the other Side of the 

River, and aſſault two of the City Gates, whilſt he 

He is repul- himſelf attempted to force the Bridge. But the Citi- 


ſed, ens having Woti of. his March, were PU bh 
| uar 


Sandwich, where he fortified himſelf. Edward being 
come to London, paſſed through the City without ſtop- 


miral of the Channel as he was before. But he did not pardons 


for King Henry, Head of that Houſe. The innocent 


never enjoy a ſettled Peace, as long as that Prince was 
alive; and the Conſideration of this made him reſolvse 
to get rid of him. It Was properly Queen Margaret | 


the Battle of Tewkesbury, and got Edward in her Power, 


fore to think it very ſtrange that the ill Succeſs of her 
Enterprize ſhould fall upon the Heads of her Husband 


will, Edward having reſolved to ſacrifice Flenry to his an 


Guard, and beat him back on all Sides. In the mean while, 1471. 
the Baſtard having heard of the Succeſs of the Battle per o 
Tewkesbury, and knowing that the King was marching 
with all ſpeed to London, retired in good Order to | 


ing, and marched as far as Canterbury, where the 
Baſtard ſent him word he was ready to ſubmit, upon 
certain Terms which were immediately granted him. 
The King even Knighted him, and made him Vice-Ad- The xing 


long enjoy theſe Favours. Shortly after he had his 2 fir. 
Head cut off, either for new Crimes or on account of Hardi cuts 
his old ones. ME Ee OT BER of his 
Edward being come to London on the 2 1ſt of May, he Di | 
after having won two Battles in leſs than three Weeks, „ wis. * 
granted an abſolute Pardon to William Wainfleet Biſhop cheſter is | 
of Wincheſter, who had been a zealous Friend of tbe pardoned. 


Houſe of Lancaſter. But he had not the ſame Generoſity $9,190 
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Life of that unhappy Prince, one would have thought 
ſhould have ſcreened him from the Cruelty of his vic- 
torious Enemy. It was doubtleſs upon that Account 
that Edward had already ſpared his Life twice. It is 
even very likely that he would have ſuffered him to end 
his Days by a natural Death, had he believed he could 
have done it with ſafety. But he was afraid he ſhould 
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that haſtened the Death of the King her Husband by 
her laſt Attempt to re- inthrone him. If ſhe had won 


it is ſcarce to be doubted but that ſhe would have put 
him to Death on the Scaffold. She ought not there- 


and Son. It is even very 8 ſhe herſelf was 
beholden to her Sex for r own Life. Be that as it Det? 


Security, N 
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ſon. It is affirmed, that the 
ther's Executioner as he had been the Son's; and: that 


coming into his Room he himſelfi plunged a Dagger in- 


to his Breaſt, But as Þ obſerved, it is good to receive, 


with ſome Caution what the Hiſtorians ſay of che Prin- 


ces of the Houſe ＋ York, | 
Thus died: Henry VI. in the Fiftieth Year. of his Age, 


after having — Thirty-eight Years before he was 


dethroned, and'Seven. Months only. after. his Reftora- 
tion, Never had Prince been the: Occaſion, though 


* innocently, of more bloody Tragedies, or cauſed more 


Blood to be ſpilt in his Quarrel. Fhough his natural 


Weakneſs made him unfit to govern his Kingdom, and 


though for that reaſon he always gave himſelf up to the 


Guidance of others, yet had he ſome good Qualitics, 


which they would Kain have made paſs. after his Death 
for — of the firſt Claſs. "This was on purpoſe to 
render ſo much the more odious the. Perſon that had 


bereaved him of his Crown and Liſe. All that one 
dan truly ſay of this Prince is this, that to conſider him 
in wa private Capacity, his Life was Innocent, or at 


leaſt free from the Crimes which are but too common 
in the World. But if a Man conſiders him as a Sove- 


reign, he finds in his whole Life neither Bad nor Good. 
He founded Eaton-College near Windſor, and King's-Col- 
lege in Cambridge, for the Benefit of Eath Scholars 


Theſe two Foundations axe ſtill in being. As ſoap as 
he was dead, his Body was brought to St. PauPs 


Church, where it lay ſome time expoſed to the View | 


of all People, after which it was interred "thous any 


Tenp in a Village n near Eau *. 


\ 


* in the Abbey of geh in Surry, but it was 1 re- 
moved by Edward's Order do 4% ers” heed e bo 4 
e eee 
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Socurity; ordered the Duke of. Glauceſtrr, to whom All 
| . Hiſtorians unanimouſly give the Character of a 
brutiſh and bloody Prince, A ut him to Death in Pri- 

— be the Fa- 
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"XY The tithe e ar b had 1 — * - kuck the T4714 
2 1455, and the barbarous Executions they were 6 4 
attended with, had reduced the Houſe of Lancaſter to the Houſe © - 
two Perſons only, namely, Margaret Daughter of I Lancaſ- 
Jobn Duke of Somerſet, and Wife to Edmund Tudor der -— 
Earl of Richmond Half-Brother of Henry VI, and Hen- 
ry Earl of Richmond her Son. Margaret had two o- 

ther Huſbands, Henry Earl of Stafford and Thomas 
Stanley; but ſhe had no Children by them. I menti- 

on not Charles Somerſet from whom the Earls of Wor- 

ceſter were derived, becauſe being only natural Son of 

the Beaufort Somerſet Family, he could have no Title to 

the Crown. 

Jaſper Tudor Earl of Pembroke, Uncle of the young The Earlof 
Earl of Richmond, not having been able to come Time 2 
enough to be at the Battle of 7. ewkesbury, was at a mond re- 
great Loſs. As he found himſelf too weak to ſupport zire into 

alone the Intereſts of the Houſe of Lancaſter, he diſ- Wales. 
miſſed his Troops and kept with the Earl of Richmond. | 
his Nephew in Wales, where he had many Friends and 
great Credit. Edward vehemently deſired to have in 
his Power theſe two Lords, the only Perſons left that 
could give him any farther Trouble, To compaſs his 
Ends, it was by no means proper to march his Troops 
againſt them. Beſides, that by ſo doing he would Edward 
have put it in their Heads to leave the Kingdom, it 2 
was no eaſy Matter to ſeize their Perſons in a Country bus ane 
where they had as many Friends as there were Inhabi- 
tants. So that believing Cunning to be better than 
Force, he ſent into thoſe Parts one Robert Yaughan with 
Orders to uſe all ſorts of Means to ſeize or kill them. 
Vaugban not having been ſo ſecret as he ought, the Earl 
| of Pembroke, who had notice of his Deſign, made as if he 
fell into the Snare which theVillain laid for him and flew They „ ems 
him. Then he went and ſhut himſelf up in Pembroke bark for 
Caſtle, from whence he departed with Henry his Ne- France. 
phew, and embarked on Board a Veſſel which was 
to carry them to France. Mean while the Winds hap- 
pening to drive them upon the Coaſt of Bretagne, and 
they were fain to put into ſome Port of that Country. 
i he N : FAME 
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and are de- 


trained in 
| Bretagne. 


| 25 


| Pardon 


we 


Their Deſign was to go to Paris; but not having been 


able to help waiting upon the Duke of Bretagne, when | 
they would have taken their Leave of him, they were 


told, that they were not at Liberty to purſue their 


Voyage. The Duke judging theſe two Lords might 


Vannes to live in, with an honourable Allowance. 
Mean while, though they had outwardly all the Re- | 


Edward 
gets the 
Lords to 
take the 
Oath to 
his Son. 
AR. Pub. 
XI. 714. 


be of ſome uſe to him, appointed them the Town of 


ſpect paid them that was due to their Birth and Qua- 
lity, they were however very narrowly watched. 


Edward ſeeing himſelf thoroughly ſettled in the | 


Throne, without any Appearance of any further Diſtur- 


bance in the Poſſeſſion of a Crown which he had pro- 
cured with ſo much Pains, aſſembled the Lords Spiritual ; 


and Temporal at Weſtminſter. There in a ſet Speech, 
wherein he endeavoured to diſplay the Title of the 


Houſe of York to the Crown in its beſt Colours, and 
wherein he omitted not to ſpeak of his Victories, hge 
gave them to underſtand that he wiſhed they would 
take the Oath to Prince Edward his Son, as to his ap- 

arent Succeſſor, to which he found them all inclined. | 
The two Archbiſhops, eight Biſhops, five Dukes, with | 
all the Earls and Lords patiently took the Oath ac- 


cordingly on the 3d of July. Several former Inftances 
had plainly enough ſhown ſuch Precaution is of little 


uſe, and without going any farther, Edward might 


have called to Mind the Oath of the Duke his Father 


to Henry VI, and his own at Tork. He was perſwaded | 


however that People would be more confcientious with 


regard to him. Bur after his Death, his Children un- 


granted to 
7 Biſhods 
$- 715. 


happily experienced how little ſuch Aſſurances are to 
be depended upon. ARES 


Shortly after Edward granted a Pardon to ſeven 


Biſhops that had deelared againſt him in the-late Re- 


volution. From the Beginning of his Reign to the 


End, he always made it his Buſineſs to carry it fair with 


the Clergy. The reſidue of this Year was ſpent in ſun- 


dry Negotiations, of which I ſhall ſay a Word or two 


before I cloſe it. 2 
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T be firſt was with the King of Scotland. During the 1471. 
Troubles in England, the Truce between the Engliſh 1N80riar | 
and Scots had been frequently broken, contrary to the ging of 
Intention of the two Kings. After Edward's Riftors? Scotland. 
tion, the King of Scotland having ſent Ambaſſadors to 77 16, 17. 
him, it was agreed to hold a Congreſs at Alnwick on 
the 24th of September, to make Satisfaction on both 
Sides, for the Outrages the two Nations had commit- 
ted upon one another. The two Kings were equally 
deſirous to keep the Truce, and even to conclude a 
final Peace. This Negotiation however was not ended 1 
till 1473. It appears in the Collection of the Publick die 
As, that Edward had empowered his Ambaſſadors to a by wot 
3 propoſe a Marriage between the King of Scotland, and ned. 
an Engliſb Princeſs. I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the Se- P. 722. 
quel of this Negotiation. Ek 
On the 3oth of September the Thirty Years Truce 
with Bretagne was ratified. This Ratification was ne- 
ceſſary, as the Truce during the Earl of J/arwick's Ad- 
miniſtration had been often violated. _ TH + 
Lewis XI was very ſenſible Edward had no reaſon to Trace f 
be pleaſed with him; but however that did not hinder ay the s 
him from offering him a Truce, that which had been mr pas. 
made with Henry VI being of no Force now Edward p. 722. 
was reſtored. In the. Poſture the Affairs of England 
_ were in, it was by no means proper that Edward ſhould 
renew the War with France. His Kingdom was too 
much exhauſted to think ſo ſoon of ſuch an Undertak- 
ing. And therefore without much intreating, he a- 
greed to continue the Truce from the iſt of September 
this Year, to the 1ſt of May following, This was on- 
ly whilſt he ſhould put himſelf in a Condition to be 
revenged of Lewis for his aſſiſting Queen Margaret. 
The Year 1472 abounded not with ſo many impor- 1472; 
tant and remarkable Events as the laſt. It was almoſt 
wholly ſpent in divers Negotiations tending to ſecure 
the Tranquillity of the King and Kingdom, by Truces, 
or Alliances with foreign Princes. 
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The Negotiation with Scotland till went on though 


33. ny” by reaſon of the Obſtacles which occurred in 


Differences 
. between 
the Engliſh 
end Flem- 
ings. 
P : 737. 
738. 


Negotia- 


tions with 
rhe Hanic- 


Tons. 


ED. 


the Reparations each King demanded. 


= \ 


It. appears by ſeveral Pieces in the Collection of the | 
Publick As, that ſome Differences had ariſen about the 
Truce of Commerce for thirty Years, between Eng- 


land and the Dominions of the Duke of Burgundy. 


Apparently, during the Earl of Warwick's Adminiſtra- 


tion, the Engliſh had not done well by the Trading 
Subjects of the Duke. Theſe laſt demanded reparati- 
on for ſundry Damages they had ſuſtained, affirming 
that the Truce was to be conſidered as made with Eng- 
land, and not with the Perſon of the reigning King. Ed. 
ward on his Part did not think himſelf obliged to make 


good the Damages done to the Flemings, during the 


Farl of Warwick's Miniſtry. But theſe Differences con- 
cerned properly only the Merchants of the two Nati- 
ons. As for the Princes, it was for both their Intereſts 
to live in a good Underſtanding. Wherefore in treat- 
ing about the Outrages committed againſt the T'ruce, 
they did not omit to negotiate a final Peace. i 


An Affair of much the ſame Nature with the Hanſe- 


Towns, created the King likewiſe ſome Trouble. Theſe 
Towns, whereof Lubeck, Hamburgh, and Dantzick are 
the three Principal, had procured of the Kings of 
England ſeveral Privileges for their Merchants, becauſe 
their Commerce was very beneficial to the Engli/h. But 


fince the Civil Wars had commenced in England, the 


Government having often changed, the Engliſb had 
injured the Merchants of theſe Towns, and violated 

their Privileges ſeveral Ways. Whereupon they on 
their Part had obtained of their Magiſtrates Letters of 


Mart, which had turned their Differences into an o- 


pen War, deſtructive to both Sides. At length the 
Troubles in England being over, the Hanſe-Towns ſent 


Ambaſſadors to the King, to demand Satis faction for 
their Loſſes, and to propoſe the renewing of an Alli- 
ance to confirm their Privileges, and ſecure the Trade 
and Navigation of the Engliſh in the noribern Seas. Ed- 
ward received the Ambaſſadors very civilly, and ap- 

> pointed 
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Utrecht to ſettle all Things to the Satisfaction of both 


ceſſors. Alpbonſ King of chat Country ſent him the 
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inted Commiſſioners, who after ſeveral Conferences, 147 % - 
agreed with them, that a Congreſs ſhould be held at ad £5 


Parties. But this Affair was ſo full of Difficulties that 

it could not be ended till 1474. | 
Some Time after Edward by his Letters Patents Alliance 

ered the old Alliance made between Richard II with Por- 

and John King of Portugal, for them and their Suc- ul. 


like Letters, dated the zoth of Auguſt. | 
Whilſt Edward was endeayauring to ſecure his Peach The Earl of 
by renewing the Truces or Alliances with foreign Prin- Oxford 


ces, the Return of the Earl of Oxford into England raken and 


gave him a freſh Occaſion of Uneaſineſs. That Farl, _—_— 


a great Stickler for the Houſe of Lancaſter, had retired mes, 


into France after the Battle of Tewkesbury. But as he 


had found Lewis XI not much inclined to countenance 
him, he was come back to England with ſixty-five 
Men, and had taken by Surprize St. Michael's Mount 


in Cornwall, Edward, ever apprehenſive that the leaſt 


Spark might re-kindle the Flames which were juſt ex- 
tinguiſhed, ordered ſome Troops to march forth- 
with into the Veſt, and inveſt the Earl of Oxford in the 


Mount. But as the Earl had not Time to provide a- 4 


gainſt a Siege, he ſurrendered before he was reduced þ 
to Extremities. All he could obtain was his Life only; 
but he loft his Liberty and Eſtate, which was all con- 
fiſcated, and his Counteſs, Siſter of the Earl of War- 


dic x, had nothing allowed her for her Subſiſtencde. 
From St. Michael's Mount he was conducted to the Caſ- 
tle of Hammes near Calais, where he was kept twelve 


Years a Priſoner. 


The Archbiſhop of York had much as ſame Fate. _ biſhop 


Though the King had pardoned him, and received his of York at 


Oath at London the Day. before the Battle of Barnet, Guiſnes. 


he was Brother to the Earl of Warwick, and that was 
enough to render him ſuſpected. So that notwithſtand- 
ing the Pardon he had procured, he was ſhut up in 


. the Caſtle of Guiſues, where he died our after. 


The 
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1%, The King had no Enemy of note left in the King- 


Dearthbof dom but J7obn Holland Duke of Exeter, who had tak- 


| — en Sanctuary at Weſtminſter after the Battle of Barnet. 


rowing weary of his Confinement, he employs his 


Wife, who was Edward's Siſter, to try to get his Par- 


don. They had lived a- part ever ſince the Beginning 


of the Civil Wars, becauſe the Duke, whoſe Grand-. 


Mother was Siſter of Henry IV, adhered to the Lan- 
caſtrian Party, and his Dutcheſs had continued with 


the King her Brother. « This Princeſs, inftead of 


5 ſuing for her Huſband's Pardon, demanded on the con- 
: trary to be divorced from him, and though ſhe had 


no lawful Reaſon, gained her Point. Apparently the 


King's Sollicitation went a great way in helping her 
to what ſhe wanted. Thus the Duke of Exeter ſaw 


himſelf forced to remain in his Sanctuary without any 


Proſpect of Pardon, and without having any Thing to 


ſubſiſt upon but what was privately ſent him by his | 


Friends. At length, not being able to live thus im- 
mured any longer, he left the Place without any one 
knowing how or when. It is only known, that in 1474 


: 
* 
1 


he was found dead upon the Sea-ſhore in the County 


6 
Edward Edward having nothing more to fear, ſince all the 


perſecutes Chief Friends of the Houſe of Lancaſter were dead, or 


ebe Lancaſ- in Priſon, or baniſhed, gave too great a looſe to his 
ans. Revenge upon Perſons X | 

to be much dreaded by him. Some he put to Death, 

and others he fined immoderately, as a Puniſhment for 

having been in Arms againſt him. But what vexed 


him moſt, was the eſcape of the Earls of Pembroke and 
Richmond. He ſeemed to forebode the Evil that was 


a lower Rank, who were not 


do befal his Family from that Quarter. The Earl of 


Richmond was, as I have faid, the only remaining Branch 
of the Houſe of Lancaſter, or rather, the only Perſon. 


that could pretend to diſpute the Crown with Edward, 


as being Son of a Princes of that Houſe. He had with. 
him the Ear] of Pembroke his Uncle, who was a Lord 


of 
® Henry. 


of great Merit, and very able to direct him. Though 1472. 8 

they were both abſent, and as it were Priſoners in Bre. 1 2 iz. 
tagne, they made the King very uneaſy, who wiſhed Ear! of [2 

to ſee the Quarrel between the the two Houſes entirely Richmond | 

decided by the Death of the young Earl, to whom all Y. -> Dr 

the Rights of the Houſe of Lancaſter were fallen. Wi th 4 - if 

this View he ſent Ambaſſadors to the Duke of Bretagne, denies him. 
intreating him to deliver up the two Eugliſb Lords he 

3 had-in his Power; but the Duke deſired to be excuſed 

in a civil Manner. He promiſed however to keep 

them ſo that they ſhould never be able to do him any 

hurt. Upon this Score Edward paid him yearly a 

large Sum, under colour of a Maintenance for the two 

_ Priſoners. + % ing nn E 
All this while the Negotiation with Scotlond was kept Trarewich 

on Foot, and as great Difficulties occured, it was a- Scorand i 
_ greed between the Plenipotentiaries of the two Kings, 1 1 
that the Truce ſhould ſubſiſt till May this Year. | _ Gruthuyſe 

After Edward had ſettled his Affairs much to his ad Earl 
Mind, he remembered the honourable and hearty Re- 2 
ception he had met with in Holland, from Lewis de Bru- p. 765. 
ges Lord of Gruthuyſe, and reſolved to make him an 
Acknowledgment. To that Purpoſe, having ordered 
it ſo that the Parliament petitioned him to create that 
foreign Lord a Peer of England, he made him Earl of 
Wincheſter. And then by Letters Patents, he allowed 
him to bear the Arms of England in his Scutcheon. 

Before I finiſh what relates to the Events of this Stare of _ 
Year, it will be neceſſary briefly to mention how Mat- 2 9 — 
ters ſtood between Lewis XI and the Duke of Burgundy. Lewis au-! 
The Knowledge of their Differences is very requiſite the Duke of M 

for the Underſtanding of the Hiſtory of England. I Burgundy. 
have ſaid above, that Lewis, at the Inſtance of the = 
Duke of Bretagne, and the Conſtable of St. Paul, who 

ſought only to deceive him, had begun the War with 
the Duke of Burgundy, and taken from him Amiens, 
and St. Quentin. As he did not want good Spies, he 
diſcovered at length that they had engaged him in that 
War purely to bring about the projected Marriage be- 
tween the Duke of Cuienne his Brother, and the * * 
8 5 | Wo 
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of 


of Burgundy's Daughter. In order therefore to free 


himſelf at once from the Troubles they were endea- 
vouring to create him by means of his Brother, he 


cauſed him to be poiſoned with a ſlow Poiſon, which 


was not to carry him off till ſuch a Time, that his 


Death might be aſcribed to a common Diſtemper. 


Mean while for fear the Duke of Burgundy finding 5 


himſelf too hard preſſed, ſhould take new Meaſures 
with the Duke of Brelagne and the Conftable, he ſent 


ro offer him a Truce. The Duke could wiſh for no- 


thing more to his Advantage in the Circumſtances he ' 


was in. But as he had reaſon to fear that the offer 


was deſigned only to amuſe him, Lewis gave the Duke 
of Bretagne full Power to conclude aTruce in his Name. 
The Duke could not refuſe to take upon him the Ma- 


nagement of this Affair without diſcovering his Deſigns, 


ſent the Biſhop of Lyons in Quality of Mediator, to 


Cambray, where the Treaty was to be negotiated. 
Both Parties were ſo willing to agree, that it was not 
poſſible for the Biſhop to find any way to hinder the 
1 


fi grins of a Truce for thirteen Months, from the firſt | 
o 


April 1472, to the firſt of May 1473. About ſix 


Weeks after the Concluſion of the Truce the Duke of 


Guienne died, and Lewis took Poſſeſſion of that Dutchy 
without Oppoſition. ED 


The Duke of Burgundy perceived then that Lewis 
had granted him a Truce only to gain Time to do his 


Buſineſs in Guienne, and that upon all Occaſions he 


ſhould be the Cully of that Prince when their Matters 
ſhould be determined by way of Negotiation. Where 


fore being highly provoked to ſee himſelf thus fooled, 


and finding that with ſuch Enemies the ſureſt way is to 


act with open Force, that they may at leaſt run an e- 


qual ſhare of the Danger, he entered France and put 


all he met in his way to Fire and Sword. The Duke 


of Bretagne ſeeing his Projects vaniſhed into Air by 


the Death of the Duke of Guienne, reſolved to join in 
good earneſt with the Duke of Burgundy, being per- 
ſwaded that the Preſervation of both depended upon 


their ſtrict Union. Mean while Lewis plainly perceiv- | 
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ing the Duke of Bretagne would not fail Ty that 


Courſe, had already ſent Troops into Anjou to keep 


1472. 


Whilſt Lewis was taken up in Guienne, the Duke of 


Burgundy made ſome Progreſs in Picardy, and took 
| Noſle and Roye. But unluckily for him, he loſt two 
whole Months before Beauvais, and could not take the 
Place. By which means Lewis percerving he was not 
in want of his Troops left them in Anjou. So that the 
Duke of Bretagne not daring to ſtir, was prevented 


from going to join his Ally according to Agreement. 
At length the Duke of Burgundy having raiſed the Siege 


of Beauvais, came into Normandy and there expected 
the Duke of Bretagne. In the mean Time Lewis was 


ſomewhat at a Loſs. By leaving his Troops in An- 


jou, he expoſed Picardy and Normandy to the Attacks 
of the Duke of Burgundy, and in Caſe he marched to 
the Aſſiſtance of theſe two Provinces, he gave the 
Duke of Bretagne an Opportunity to make a powerful 


Diverſion in his neighbourhood. But he ſoon knew 
how to extricate himſelf out of this Difficulty. By the 
help of the Duke of Bretagne's Miniſters, whom he 
gained over to his Intereſt, he found means to make a 
Truce with that Prince, and to perſwade him to re- 


nounce the Duke of Burgundy's Alliance. This unex- 
pected Defection obliged the Duke of Burgundy to ac- 
cept of a Truce which Lewis offered him, and which 
was frequently prolonged. \ 5 
Before we enter upon the Events of the Year 1473, 
it muſt be obſerved, that all the Engliſb Hiſtorians are 
| miſtaken in a whole Year, placing in this what ha 
pened not till the next. Biondi the Italian Author I 


have before quoted ſeveral Times, owns that the French 


place in the Year 1475 what the Eugliſb fix to the 
Lear 1474, and adds, that he chuſes to follow the 


1473. 
Miſta kes of 
the Engliſh 
Hiſtorians. 


Engliſh, and ſo is guilty of the ſame Miſtake with them. 
The Collection of the Public Acts makes this appear ſo 


plainly that there is no Room to Queſtion it. It is 
true the Year 1473 was ſo barren of Events, that it is 
no great Wonder if it was confounded or joined with 
Vol. VL b oo the 
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1473. the next. See in a few Words the Affairs which are 
to be aſſigned to the Year 1473. Though they are of 
. little Moment in themſelves, yer they ſerve to diſtin- | 
— guiſh theſe two Years and rectify the Chronology, | 
 Agreemens The King of Portugal having demanded the Reſtitu- 
with Por- tion of certain Portugueſe Ships that had been taken by 
1 pob. the Engliſh. Inquiry was made whereby it 3 } 
- 967, 766. that theſe Ships had been plundered by the Baſtard of || 
| Falconbridge during his Revolt againſt Edward. For | 
which reaſon the King of Portugal deſiſted from his 
Demands, | : 5 
Confirma The Affairs with Scotland took up Edward good | 
rionof te part of this Year. At length by 5, Ac concluded | 


Truce with | 1 1 
Scotland. at Alnwick on the 28th of September, it was agreed the 


— : 
p- 788. Truce of Newcaſtle ſhould be inviolably kept by both 
the Nations. | 5 
5.780, 9 · The Differences Edward had with the Hanſe-Tocons 
were likewiſe decided at the Congreſs of Nretcht the 
Iqthof September. 58 | 
Negotiati= There were likewiſe ſome Negotiations touching the | 
pnswith the Thirty Years Truce of Commerce between England 
Duke F, . and the Duke of Burgundy's Dominions; but it does ff ; 
not appear that any Thing was done in the Affair, | c 
which in all appearance ſerved only for a Blind to more t. 
ſecret and important Negotiations, as we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently. _ EE . 
Alliance The Alliance between England and Denmark having 0 
with Den · been often violated during the Confuſion of the Civil 
mark. Wars in England, the two Sovereigns were equally de- p 
| ſirous to renew it. To that End they agreed, that 
without inquiring into the Damages which the Eugliß 4 
and Danes might have done one another, the Alliance 
ſhould remain upon the ſame Foot it was before the 
Violation. | M5: 
— This is all that is worth notice in the Collection of the te 
Public As for the Year 1473. Let us proceed now 7 
to the following Year, which will afford us more plen. I ec 
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The Duke of Burgundy, as I ſaid, had obtained a 14%. 
Truce which was afterwards prolonged two or three 2s" n 
Times till 1475. During this Truce he had employed Burgundy, 
his Time in conquering the Dutchy of Gueldres, Ar- ” 

nold Duke of that Name, being diſpleaſed with Adol- 
- [F phys his Son, who had kept him a good while in Pri- 
ſon, had made a Grant of his Dutchy to the Duke of 
Burgundy, Upon which Pretence having entered Guel- 
ares, he had defeated and taken Adolphus Priſoner and 
" [7 ſeized upon the Dutchy. _ 
This Acquiſition having put him upon making new 
Conqueſts, he conſidered how he might enlarge his 
d Dominions on the Side of Germany, and formed Pro- 
jects too vaſt for him, and too hard to be performed. 
Mexerai ſays, that he promiſed Eis Daughter in Mar- Mezerai. 
i I riage to Maximilian Son of the Emperor Frederick, up- 
on Condition that his Dominions ſhould be erected into 
a Kingdom. He adds, that this Matter miſcarried, 
& becauſe the Duke would have the Condition performed 
I before the Marriage, that he might ſign the Contract as 
EKing; but the Emperor would have the Marriage 
conſummated firſt. Be that as it will, the Duke hav- 
sing formed the Project of extending his Dominions in 
Germany, embraced the firſt Opportunity that offered 
to carry his Arms into that Country. A Diſpute about 
the Archbiſhoprick of Cologn happening to ariſe be- 
tween Robert of Bavaria and the Brother of the Land- 
ng grave of Heſſe, furniſhed him with the Pretence he 
wanted. He immediately took the Prince of Bavaria's 
Part, and went and laid Siege to Nuz a ſtrong Town 
ut in the Archbiſhoprick of Cologn. He reckoned that 
% the taking of that Place would help him to go thro? 
ce with his other Deſigns. 5 „ 
che The Truce with the King of France being to laſt till 
the Month of June 1475, the Duke of Burgundy hoped 
I" to be Maſter of Nuz before it ſhould be expired. But 
Lewis put ſuch Clogs in his Way that he could not ex- 
e ecute his Deſigns ſo ſpeedily as he had imagined. 
Lewis managed it ſo by his el that the Em- 


Comin; 


peror Frederick drew together a ſtrong Army to oblige 
1 n „„ 


the 
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the Duke to raiſe the Siege. The Duke of Lorrain, 
the Duke of Auſtria, the Switzers, entered into a 


League againſt him; ſo that finding himſelf at a great 
Loſs to withſtand ſo many Enemies, he continued Ten 


Months before Nu, without being able to take it. 
Whilſt he was employed in the Siege, he ſaw no other 

way to free himſelf ftom the Perſecutions of his Ene- 
my, but by getting the King of England to make a 
powerful Diverſion in France. With this view he ſent | 
Ambaſſadors to Edward to perſuade him to make War | 
upon the common Enemy. The better to engage him | 


in this Undertaking, he promiſed to join him with all | 


his Forces the Moment he ſhould come into Picard). | 


He made him hope likewiſe that the Conſtable of St. ! 
Paul would give him up St. Quentin, that the Duke of 
Bretagne would join in a League with them, and that by | 
the help of that Prince's Friends in France, he would 


put the Kingdom in ſuch Confuſion, that the Conqueſt 1 


of it would be rendered much eaſier than it was in the 
Reign of Charles II. „ Rn „ 
I his was preciſely the very Opportunity Edward had 
been impatiently waiting for, to be revenged of Lewis || 
XI. Every thing ſeemed to conſpire the Downfal of | 
that reſtleſs and turbulent Prince, ſeeing he was going | 
to be attacked by three formidable Powers, not to reck- 
on what he had to fear from his own Subjects. And in- 
deed, if all his Enemies had acted with the ſame Ar- 
dour as Edward, he would doubtleſs have run the Riſk | 
of ſeeing his Affairs in great Diſorder. But in all ap- 
pearance, the Duke of Burgundy had no other Deſign 


than to engage Edward to made a Diverſion in France, 


that Lewis might be prevented from giving him any Diſ- 
turbance in Germany. . Be that as it will, acting as if he 
really intended to undertake the Conqueſt of France 
jointly with the King of England, he gave very ample | 

Powers to his Ambaſſadors to treat with him upon that 
Head. The Plenipotentiaries of the two Princes having 
agreed upon all the Articles, ſigned about the End of 
July ſeveral Treaties relating to this important Under- 
taking. 5 : 8 


Tue 
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Th he firſt was a Treaty of Amity, Alliance and Con- 1474. 
federacy between the King of England and Duke of Bur- Sv 
Treaties be- 
gundy, who promiſed to ſtand by one another to the ut- ,ween Ed 
moſt of their Power. ward and 
The ſecond contained certain private Agreements fe Dake e of | 
Bu ara | 
concerning the War they were to carry into France, Act Pub. 


which were compriſed 1 in the Eight following Articles: XI. 804, 
806. 


_ rn 


I. That Edward ſhould paſs into France at the Head 
of Ten Thouſand Men at leaſt, all well armed and e- 
quipped, before the iſt of July, 1475, in order to re- 
cover the Dutchies of Guienne and Normandy, and the 
whole Kingdom of France, 
II. That the Duke of Burgundy ſhould aflſt him in 
| Perſon with all his Forces. 
III. That the King ſhould hearken to no Propoſal of 
Peace or Truce without the Duke's Conſent. 
IV. The Duke of Burgund) bound himſelf likewiſe 
to do the ſame. _ "| 
| V. That the two Princes ſhould cauſe the War to be 
proclaimed, each in his reſpective Dominions, againſt 
Lewis as their common Enemy. 
VI. That in caſe one of the two Princes ſhould hap- 
pen to lay Siege to ſome Town, or be forced to give 
- | Battle, the other ſhould be obliged ro come and join him 
- # with all his Forces, and at his own Charges, that both 


might run the ſame Hazard. That their Lieutenants 


k SF ſhould be bound to the ſame Thing. 
- VII. That immediately after the War ſhould be be- 

nl gun or proclaimed, the two Allies ſhould attack the 
X common Enemy in the moſt convenient Places, ſo as 


- & they ſhouldnot however be out of reach to ſuccour one 
e another. 

ce VIII. That when the War ſhould once be commen- 
le ced, neither of them ſhould deſiſt as long as the other 
u ſmould have a mind to go on. That if one of them 


g ſhould be abſent, his Lieutenant ſhould be obliged to 
ff obey him that ſhould be preſent, in all Things that con- 
- cerned the common 00g of the two Allies. 


e 1 —” . The 


1474. 
P. 808. 


P. 810. 


P. 812. 
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The third Treaty contained an Explanation of one of 
the Articles of the firſt, wherein it was ſaid that each of 

the two Allies ſhould aſſiſt one another with all his For- 
ces. As this Expreſſion was too general, they agreed 


upon the Number, and the Payment of the Troops 


they were to ſupply one another with. 5 
The fourth was a Grant from Edward to the Duke 
of Burgundy of ſeveral Provinces of France, in conſi- 


deration of the Services that Prince was to do him in 


aiding him to recover the whole Kingdom. This Grant 
excluded the Dutchy of Bar, the Earldoms of Cham- 


pagne, Nevers, Retel, Eu, Guiſe, the Barony of Douſy, 


with all the Towns on both Sides the Somme; and laſtly, 
all the Lands held by the Earl of St. Paul, of Guienne, 


Normandy, or the Crown of France. Moreover, he 


gave up the Homage of all theſe Provinces, as well as 


of Burgundy, the Earldoms of Charolois and Macon, of 
Flanders, Artois, and in general of all the Territories 
the Duke was actually poſſeſſed of, or acquired by this 
Grant. Finally, he added, that his Intent was that the 
Grant or Conveyance ſhould be as valid as if the Eſtates 
had conſented to it, promiſing to get the whole ratified 


by the ſaid Eſtates, as ſoon as he ſhould be in Poſſeſſion 


of the Crown of France. 
The fifth was an Agreement whereby the Duke of 


Burgundy engaged to furniſh for the War an Army which 


ſhould be above Ten Thouſand Men, and under Twenty 
Thouſand. The King promiſed on his Part to aſſign 
him yearly the Pay of theſe Troops upon the Provin- 
ces included in the foregoing Grant, in caſe they ſhould 
be conqueted, and if not, upon other Demeſus of the 


Crown, in proportion to what ſhould be wanting: That 
if the Aſſignment of the Pay was not made before the 


End of every Year, he agreed that the Duke ſhould 
not be obliged to find any Troops the Year following. 
The ſixth and laſt Alt was in Form of Letters Pa- 
tents, whereby the Duke of Burgundy agreed that Ed. 
ward and his Succeſſors Kings of France ſhould have 
free liberty to enter into Rheims in order to be crowned, 
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and to go out without any hindrance. This Aft was ne- 1474 
ceſſary, becauſe Champagne was included in the Grant. 

This is properly to ſell the Bear's Skin before he was The King's 
killed. However, it is no very hard Matter to dive in- and Duke's 
to the Motives of the Conduct of theſe two Princes, 2 
ſince it is certain they both intended to cheat one ano- 5 

ther. They were both too wile to expect to conquer 
France with the Forces they agreed to ſet on Foot. But 
the Duke of Burgundy had a mind to engage Edward to 
make a powerful Diverſion in that Kingdom, by per- 
ſuading him it would be very eaſy to conquer it. Edward - 
feigned on his Part to be allured with theſe Hopes, the 
better to engage the Duke of Burgundy to lend him an 
Aid ſufficient to enable him to recover Guienne and Nor- 
mandy. This here is neither the firſt nor the laſt Time 
that Princes have played ſuch Parts in their Treaties. | 
Edward having ſigned all theſe Treaties, began in of 
good earneſt to make Preparations for the War he was = 
about toundertake. His firſt Care was to aſſemble a 
Parliament, which readily granted him a Subſidy. Ever 
ſince the Reign of Edward III. the Parliaments ſeldom 
wanted much Sollicitation when the Point was to grant 
Money for a War with France. As ſoon as Edward ke prepares 
ſaw himſelf backed by his Parliament, he iſſued out Jer che ſlar. 
Commiſſions to levy Troops, in far greater Numbers 
than what he had engaged to furniſn by his Treaty with 
the Duke of Burgundy. The Truth is, as the War was 
upon his Account, it was his Part to exert himſelf in Pro- 
portion to the Greatneſs of the Undertaking. Whilſt Several 
* was haſtning his Preparations he ſent Ambaſſadors rs he 
to divers Courts, as well to make Alliances with ſeve- 836. 
ral Princes, as to endeavour to hinder their uniting with 
his Enemy. We find in the Collection of the Publick Ads 
that he ſent to the Emperor Frederick, to Ferdinand King 
of Sicily, to the King of Hungary, and ſome others, to He cons 
engage them to enter into the League, | cludes the 
At the ſame Time he ſecured himſelf againſt the Di- of Cie 
_ verſions he might fear from the Scots, by concluding a his Daugh< 
Marriage between Cicely his ſecond Daughter, and the ber wich he 


| AW of Scolland's eldeſt Son. The firſt Overture con- 2 of 


otland, 


Se erning p. 824836. 
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1474. cerning this Match was made in the Beginning of the 
Tear, and it was negotiated afterwards in divers Confe- 
rences between the Plenipotentiaries of the two Kings. 
At length, it was concluded on the oth of July, and 
October the 18th, the young Prince and Princeſs were 


contracted by Proxies. Some Days after the Truce off 


Newcaſtle, which was to laſt till 1509, was again ratifi- 
He pay: her ed at Edinburgh. As the betrothed Couple were very 
—— young, it was agreed that the Marriage ſhould be ac- 
compliſhed as ſoon as they were of Age, and that in 

the mean while Edward ſhould pay at Times his Daugh- 
ter's Dowry conſiſting of Twenty Thouſand Marks 
Sterling. 5 
ws. Edward having thus ſecured himſelf againſt the Di- N 
He raiſs verſions that his Enemy might have brought upon him, 
Menez?) continued his Preparations with great Hopes of ſuc- } 
= . hay ceeding in his Deſigns. The Subſidy granted by the 
= -Biond. Parliament not ſeeming to him ſufficient, or it may be 
ing. part of it having been applied to other uſes, he bor- 
rowed Money of all his Subjects that were reputed rich, 


4 ſelves to be prevailed upon by the King's Flatteries: 

= and ſome were afraid of incurring his Diſpleaſure, and 

= perhaps ſome Violence in caſe they complied not. In 
eneral, there were but few who dared to ſtand our. 

his ſort of Aid levied after this Manner was called by } 

the new Name of Benevolence, intimating that private 
Perſons had granted i it freely and of their own accord. 

Mean while, theſe Loans made without Authority of 

Parliamentwere of a very dangerous Conſequence : but 

as it was to carry on the War with France, no body 
aid any thing againſt it. *Tis reported, that the King 

himſelf having aſked a rich Widow what ſhe would lend 

him, ſhe replied, that e could not refuſe Twenty Pound 

Sterling to a Prince who borrowed with fo good a Grace. 

The King, as much pleaſed with the Lady's Politeneſs 


Some contributed chearfully ; others ſuffered them- 


as with her Preſent, very courtiouſly gave her a Kiſs, | 


which ſhe took as ſuch a Favour that ſhe doubled the 
Sum ſhe had promiſed, 


Amongſt 
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Amongſt the new-raiſed Troops there were Three 1475- * \ 
Thouſand Men defigned for the Duke of Bretagne, pur- as 0 
ſuant to a ſecret Treaty Edward had made with him. Ts Bre 
That Prince however had lately changed into a p:rpe- tagne 
tual Peace the Truce he had made with Leis. Never- Sy Pub, 
theleſs, when he was informed of the League between 
Edward and the Duke of Burgundy, he demanded to be 
included in it, but, privately, for fear he ſhould be op- 
preſſed before his Allies were ready. The Lord Aud- 
ley and the Lord Duras were to command the Succours 

deſigned for Bretagne. | 150 

Every thing being ready for the Departure of the He pa 
Army, Edward went and embarked at Sandwich on the 145 1 
20th of June, having appointed the Prince of Wales * © 
his Son, then but five Years old, Guardian of the Realm 

in his Abſence. An Hiſtorian affirms, that he found at 

Dover five Hundred Tranſport- Veſſels which the Duke 

of Burgundy had ſent thither, the which 1s not very 
likely. Mexerai ſays on the contrary, that all the Eng- 
liſo Troops took up three Weeks in paſſing, which is 
a Sign either that there were few Veſſels or a vaſt Num- 
ber of Troops. Philip de Comines aſſures us, that ne- 
ver any King of England had led into France fo ſtrong 
an Army. But this is ſpeaking hyperbolically, or not 
| exactly according to Truth. It is certain this Army was 

not near ſo numerous as that which Edward III. had led 

| thither a little before the Treaty of Bretigny (a). Be 

that as it will, it is. no eaſy Matter to know the exact 
Number of the Troops this Army conſiſted of, ſince 

_ Hiſtorians have told us only the Number of he Horſe, 
without ſaying any thing of the Foot. But if we judge 
| bytheuſual Tron thoſe Days, when they relied 
much more on the Cavairy than on the Infantry, this 
Army was not ſo numerous as is pretended, fince there | 
were but Fifteen Hundred Lances, and Fifteen Thoa- = 
ſand Archers on Horſeback. Beſides, by the Treaty | i 
Edward had made with the Duke of Burgundy, he was 

obliged to find but Ten Thouſand Men, In fine, we 
(a) Edward the Third's Army was 100,000 Men. 
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147. ſhall ſee in the Sequel that he made Peace with Lewis 
without ſo much as opening a Campaign, as ſoon as he 
found he could not depend upon the Duke of Burgundy's 
Succours. This doubtleſs he would not have done, be- 
fore he had rendered himſelf formidable by ſome Ex- | 
= ploit, had he been ſo ſtrong as ſome make him. | 
He fro- Upon Edward's Arrival at Calais he ſent a Herald to 
claims War Les to ſummon him to reſtore the whole Kingdom of 
_ Ae France, and in caſe of Refuſal, to proclaim War a- 
. gainſt him. Lewis having heard the Herald in private, 
Biond. told him, that he was very well informed that it was not 
Babing. of his own Inclination that Edward was come to make 
— 2 War, but by the Inſtigation of the Duke of Burgundy 
and the Conſtable of St. Paul, and that he could aſſure 
his Maſter they would both deceive him. Then having 
aſked him ſome Queſtions, which gave the Herald oc- | 
caſion to tell him, that when he ſhould want to make 
any Offers of Peace he might apply to the Lords How- 
and Preſe:z ard and Stanley; he preſented him with three Hundred 
go the He- Crowns, and Thirty Yards of Velvet to make him a 
— Robe. He did not expect without doubt to reap any 


great Benefit from the Herald by this Preſent, ſince the 1 


Man was not one of his Maſter's Council: But he had 
a mind to let Edward's Courtiers ſee what they might 
expect from him for more important Services. The 
Herald failed not to make a Show of his Preſent, and 
to relate to the Lord Howard, who held the chief Place 
in the King's Favour, what had paſſed between the King 
of France and him. 5 Eg 
Ed ward Mean while, Edward having advanced into Picardy, 
hears 70 here he hoped to meet the Duke of Burgundy, found 
— not ſo much as a ſingle Man from him. Surpriſed at a 
Burgundy, Proceeding which to him appeared fo ſtrange, he ſent to 
the Duke who was ſtill before Nug, to know the Rea- 
ſon of it. But before I go any farther, it will be ne- 
| — to ſay a Word of the Duke of Burgundy's Af. 
fairs. 3 | | 

Srareof the The Duke had ſtuck to the Siege of Nuz, in hopes 


Date ef to become Maſter of that Place and of Cologn itſelf be- 


gun- 


Aye, fore Edward ſhould arrive in Frances But the Emperor 
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Duke's Army was fo little able to march, that inſtead 
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having approached him with an Army four Times as 
ſtrong as his, without however offering him Battle, the 
Beſiegers were ſo harraſſed, that the Siege rather went 
backwards than forwards. And yet the Duke, from a 
Motive of Vain-Glory, was obſtinately bent to conti- 
nue it, to let the World ſee that the Emperor with all 


his Forces was not able to make him raiſe ir. Nothing 


" xg! 2 


1475s 


He is bent | 
2 1 


the Siege of 
Nuz. 


could be more advantagious to the King of France, or 


more prejudicial to the Duke's Affairs, than this unſea- 


1 fonable Obſtinacy. In the firſt Place it hindered him 


from being able to go and join the King of England, 


2. In the mean time, Sigiſnund Duke of Auſtria took 
from him the Earldom of Ferette, and the Duke of 
Lorrain ravaged Luxemburgh. 3. As ſoon as his Truce 


with France was expired, Lewis made himſelf Maſter 


ter of the Place, preſſed by the Inſtances made him 


from Edward, he agreed it ſhould be put into the 


Hands of a Legate ta be diſpoſed of according to the 


| of Roye, Corbie, and Montdidier, In fine, when it was 
too late, and when he wanted but eight Days to be Maſ- 


Pope's Pleaſure. After the raiſing of the Siege, the He Hat 


of haſtning to join the Engliſb, he put his Men into Sum- 


ſuch a Neglect in ſo important an Affair. He began 
from that time to open his Eyes, and to perceive that he 
had engaged in the W 


ar for another's Intereſt, whereas 


the Siege. 


mer Quarters. Then he ſat out himſelf with a few At- Ee goes ro 
tendants, to go and make his Excuſes to Edward. It 
was a difficult Matter for the King to be able ro brook Troops, 


Edward 


without 


he had imagined it was for his own. On the other Hand, 


the Precautions which the Duke of Burgundy took, not 


to let but few Engliſb ata time go into Peronne, confirms» 


ed the King more and more in his Suſpicions. At length 


he was quite undeceived by the Behaviour of the Conſta- 
ble of St. Paul, who commanded in St. Quentin. The 


Conſtable, who had been one of the chief Promaters of He is d. 
ceived by 


the War, by reaſon he founded his Greatneſs wholly up- % Cet! 


on the Diſſention between the King of France and the ble f SH. 
Duke of Burgundy, had poſitively promiſed to deliver Paul. 


up St. Quentin to the King of England. Upon this Af 


1 ance, 
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ſurance, the Duke of Burgundy would have conducted- 
Edward into that Place, that having ſo good a Pledge 
in his Hands, he might have a little Patience. But 


upon their Approach, they were fired upon from the 
Town. At che fame Time a Body of Horſe ſally ing 


out, killed ſome Engliſh Soldiers who were moſt forward 


He leaves 
Edward, 


to go in, expecting tobe admitted without any Difficul- 
ty. It is very probable that the Duke of Burgundy 
himſelf was deceived upon this Occaſion by the Conſta- 
die. And indeed, it is by no means likely that he ſhould | 
for the Purpoſe cauſe ſuch an Affront to be put upon a 

Prince whom he ſtood in need of, and who had him in 
his Power. He did all he could however to excule the 
Conſtable, and feed the King's Hopes. Bur finding Ed- 


ward gave no Credit ro his Words, but on the contra- 


ry reproached him bitterly, he left him next Day, un- 


whois at a 
great Loſs. 


* 


der Colour of going to haſten his Troops. It may be 
he was not without ſome Apprehenſion that Edward 
might carry his Reſentment further. a 
Edward ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted by the Duke of 
Burgundy and the Conſtable, and not hearing that the 
Dake of Bretagne ſtirred at all, or that there was any 
appearance of the Inſurrections in France, which they 
had made him expect, found himſelf at a very great 
Loſs. In the mean Time a French Priſoner, the only 
one that was taken ſince the Arrival of the Engliſb Ar- 
my, having been releaſed by the King's Order, the 
Lords Howard and Stanly charged him to preſent their 
Reſpects to the King his Maſter. The Priſoner having 
done as deſired, Lewis began to think it was not for 
nothing that they had made\him this Compliment, re- 


membering what the Engliſb Herald had told him con- 
cerning theſe Lords. He perceived that the Court of 


Lewis XI. 
offers a 


Peace. 


Comin. 


England wanted to enter upon a Treaty, but would 
not make the firſt Advances, For his Part, who ſtood 
not ſo much upon Punctilio's, he reſolved to improve 
this ſort of Overture. Philip de Comines ſays, he cauſed 
a certain Perſon of little note, but of good Senſe, 

to be dreſſed like a Herald, and having fully inſtruct- 

ed him, gave him Orders to go to the £Engiih _ 
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| It7 
and demand a Safe-Conduf for Ambaſſadors, and to rg. 


apply himſelf for that Purpoſe to the Lords Howard 
and Stanly, The counterfeit Herald being admitted in- 


to the King's Preſence, told him, That he was or- Tye za 


„ dered by the King his Maſter to repreſent to him rald's.p:ech 
« that the War between their two Kingdoms could not “ Edwards 


but be deſtructive to both, and that the mutual Trade 


of the two Nations was on the contrary a manifeſt 


« Advantage which they ought to cheriſh. Then he 


« excuſed the King his Maſter's countenancing the 


« Earl of Warwick, aſſuring that it was not out of any 


ce TII-Will to Edward, but on the Account of the | 
„Duke of Burgundy his irreconcilable Enemy. He 


« added, that the Duke of Burgundy's and the Conſta- 
ble's Inſincerity was ſo evident, that it was needleſs to 


« acquaint him with it, ſeeing he felt the Effects of it 


&« ſufficiently : That he was come in Arms into a Coun- 


„ try where he had neither ſtrong Holds nor Friends, 


and he left it to him to judge himſelf, whether the 


<«.Conquelt of France was ſo eaſy a Task as he had 
© been made to believe: That however the King his 
«© Maſter, being ſenſible that ſo great an Armament 
could not have been made without a vaſt Expence, 
was very willing to make him Amends in ſuch man- 
ner as he ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied : That 
therefore he demanded a Safe-Condu#? for Ambaſſa- 
dors, with a Retinue of a hundred Horſe, that they 
might treat in a proper Place, with thoſe of Eng- 
land, about a firm and laſting Peace between the 
e two Kings and their reſpective Subjects. 


cc 
Le 


cc 


In the Circumſtances Edward was under, the King Edward 
of France's Propoſal was very acceptable. And there- 2 


fore the Herald was ſent back with a Preſent, and the . 41 
dafe-Conduct he had demanded. The ſame Day, or the 4g. pub. 


next, Edward called a Council, whereat were preſent XII. 14. 
all the Lords that had attended him in the Army, to '5- 
the Number of eighteen. It was reſolved, almoſt una- 


nimouſly, that the Lord Howard and two others ſhould 
go and confer with the King of France's Ambaſſadors, 
and a full Power was given them to conclude a Peace 


— 
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3475- upon theſe Terms: 1. That Lewis ſhould pay the 
<p King, within fifteen Days, the Sum of threeſcore and 
— fifteen Thouſand Crowns, and from thence forward 
France. fifty Thouſand Crowns Yearly at two Payments during 
; the Life of the two Kings. 2. That the King of 
France ſhould be obliged to marry the Dauphin his Son 
with the King's eldeſt or ſecond Daughter, and to al- 
low his Daughter-in-law ſixty Thouſand Livres a Year. 
Upon theſe two Conditions, - the Ambaſſadors were em- 
powered to promiſe in the King's Name, that he would 
return to England with his Troops, immediately after 
the Receipt of the threeſcore and fifteen Thouſand 
Crowns: To conclude a Treaty of Amity and Alli- 
ance between the two Kings, with promiſe of mutual 
Aſſiſtance againſt their rebellious Subjects. And laſtly, 
To ſign a Truce tor ſeven Years. - 
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The Plenipotentiaries of the two Kings being met 
near Amiens, at almoſt an equal Diſtance from the two 
Armies, the Treaty was concluded on the 28th or2gth 
of Auguſt, upon the Foot Edward deſired it, without 
any conſiderable alteration. Every Thing being thus 
ſettled, ſeparate Writings were drawn up, on each par- 
ticular Article of the Treaty. 
Treatyef By the firſt, the two Kings were bound to decide all 
Amiens their Differences by Arbitrators, namely, the Arch- 
er Pequig- biſhop of Cantzrbury, and the Duke of Clarence for the 
= 1. King of England, and for the King of France, the Arch- 
biſhop of Lyons, and the Earl of Dunois. Moreover, 
Edward promiſed to go out of the French Territories 
upon the Receipt of the ſeventy five Thouſand Crowns, 
without doing any Damage, and to leave Hoſtages for 
| the Performance of his Word. | | 
J. 17. The ſecond concerned the Truce for feven Years, 

; wherein were included all the Allies of both the Kings, 
and exprefly the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, if 
they deſired it. oy Hes. 

The Third contained a mutual Engagement to bro- 
therly Friendſhip and Amity between the two Kings, 
and particular Agreements touching the Dauphin's 


Marriage with Eli zabeth Daughter of Edward, 8 
r 5 The 
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The Fourth was in Form of Letters Patents, where- 1475. 
by Lewis bound himſelf to pay Annually to Edward p. 2. 
during their Lives, the Sum of fifteen Thouſand 

Crowns. This the Enghſb Authors call a Tribute, 

though the Letters Patents expreſs not under what Title 

this yearly Penſion was to be paid. Some ſay that it 

was limited to nine Years. But it does not appear that 

it was to ceaſe as long as the two Kings lived. Y {6 

_ Laſtly, Edward promiſed to ſet Queen Margaret at 5. 21. 

Liberty, for a Ranſom of fifty Thouſand Crowns, 

which the King of France was to pay for her within 

five Years. We find in the Collection of the Publick Ads, 

that Margaret was indeed freed out of her Confinement 

in the Beginning of November this Year, and that Lewis 

XI punctually paid the Sum promiſed. | 

The Duke of Burgundy having norice that the two e Dale 

Kings were beginning to treat, departed forthwith from Burgundy 

his Army, to which he was returned, and made all J go ng 

— ſpeed, hoping he ſhould be able to ſtop vg. 

roceedings 3 but he found that the Truce was alread — 
ſigned. He fell foul upon Edward with bitter Re- 
proaches; to which Edward returned a ſuitable An- 

ſwer, telling him however that he had taken Care to 

include him in the Truce. But the Duke fiercely re- 

plied, that he wanted not his Mediation, and valued it 

ſo little, that if he ſhould have a Mind to treat for 

E himſelf it ſhould not be till a Month after he had heard 

of his Arrival in England. Thus parting extremely 

diſſatisfied with one another, the Duke retired into his 

own Country. The Conſtable of St. Paul did all that 

lay in his Power to perſwade Edward to break the 

| Truce, offering to deliver up to him St. Quentin, and 
lend him fifty Thouſand Crowns. But Edward took 

Care how he renewed the War upon his Account, and 

how he truſted to his Promiſes after having been ſo 

manifeſtly deceived. — | _ — op 

Before Edward fat out for England, it was thought 
proper that the two Kings ſhould have a Conference 
together upon the Bridge of Pequigny, with a Bar [or 

Grate] between hem. Lewis came tg the Place firſt, 
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. | 5 | 
| Conferenee Lords. Then came Edward accompanied likewiſe 


attended with the Cardinal of Bourbon, and five other 


with a ſmall Number of Lords. After they had both 
ſworn to keep the late Treaty, Lewis told Edward 


that if he would come to Paris, he would try to divert 
him with the agreeable Company of the fair Ladies of 


that City, and if he chanced to make any falſe Steps 
with them, he would aſſign the Cardinal of Bourbon 


for his Confeſſor, who would be none of the Rigideſt. 


After this and ſome other Joakes, Lewis made ſign to 


thoſe that were with him to retire, and the Exgliſb drew 


back likewiſe on their Side. When the two Kings 
were alone, they talked a pretty while together, and 
it was known afterwards that the Conſtable, and the 


Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne were the Subject of 
their Converſation. As to the Conſtable, Edward would 
not concern himſelf about him. With regard to the 
Duke of Burgundy, Lewis having aſked what he ſhould 


do in Caſe that Prince refuſed to be included in the 
Truce: Edward replied, that he might do as he plea- 


ſed, if the Duke refuſed, after having had another Of- 


fer. But as to the Duke of Bretagne he plainly told 
him, that he would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his 
Power if he was attacked. Lewis thought proper to 
inſiſt no longer upon that Head, and in fine, they 


parted very well ſatisfied with each other. 


The Interview being over, Lewis went to Amiens, 
where the Lord Howard followed him as Hoſtage. 
Whilſt Lewis was waſhing his Hands in order to fit 


down at Table, Howard told him in his Ear, that he 


took upon him to perſwade the King his Maſter to take 
a turn to Paris; to which Lewis made no Anſwer. 


Howard often harpsd upon the fame String during Din- 


ner, but the King made as if he underſtood him not. 
However he cauſed him to be told afterwards, that the 
War he was going to wage with the Duke of Burgun- 


dy not permitting him to go to Paris, he was very ſor- 
ry he ſhould not be able to enjoy the Benefit of the 


Honour the King intended to do him. Philip de Co- 


mines remarks upon this Occaſion, that there was no- 


1 >= „ 
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thing Lewis feared ſo much as to ſee Edward take a 14751 
liking to France, nor any Thing he longed for more 

eagerly, than to behold his back turned in order for 
England. He was under ſuch Apprehenſions that Ed. He gives 
ward would repent of making the Truce, that he pri- Fenſens to 
vately beſtowed Penſions upon his principal Counſellors, liſh 
to induce them to keep him in a Temper to obſerve it. 
Comi nes could ſpeak of theſe Things with certainty, 
fince he was then in Lewis's Service and Secrets. He 
adds moreover that the Duke of Glouceſter, who was 
againſt the Truce, being come to wait upon the King 
of France, was received with extraordinary Reſpect, 
and that the King omitted nothing to gain over to his 
Intereſts ſuch of Edward's Courtiers as were in any Fa- 
vour. The Engliſo Army being come near Amiens, 
Lewis cauſed the Gates to be kept open, and ſent or- 
ders to the publick Inns, that they ſhould entertain at 
free Coſt all the Engh/þ that ſhould come thither. 
Moreover, he ſent to the King of England a Preſent of 
three Hundred Waggon-Loads of Wine, for the uſe 
of his Army, ſo deſirous was he to gain the Good- 
Will of the Engliſb, for fear ſome one of them ſhould 
let Edward ſee the Error he had committed. This Pre- 
| ſent gave Occaſion to ſome to ſay, that he found means 
to ſend the Engliſb Home, by the Help of ſome Cart- 
loads of Wine. At length all Lewis's Fears vaniſhed 
upon the Departure of the Engliſh, who went away, ſays 
an Hiſtorian, extremely well pleaſed with the French 
Gold and Wine: And adds, the Penſions aſſigned to 
Edward's principal Courtiers, amounted to ſixteen 
| Thouſand Crowns a Lear. „„ „ 
The Duke of Burgundy not being able to think of TheDukeosf 
deſiring to be excluded in the Treaty Edward had 3 | 
made without his Knowledge, ſtood out ſor ſome Time, x 
and at laſt accepted of a ſeparate Truce offered him 
by Lewis. As to the Conſtable, who had deceived the 
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The chief Men of Name who were in Penſion, were the Lord 
Haſlings the King's Chamberlain, and the Lord Howard, Sir John Che- 
ney, Sir Anthony St. Leger, and Sir Thomas Montgomery. LB 
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- 1475: three Princes, and been the principal Author of their 
3 1 Diviſion, he ſaw himſelf in the end forſaken by all, 
| beheaded, and forced to retire into the Duke of Burgundy's Do- 

minions, upon the Faith of a Safe-Conduct. But not- 
withſtanding that Security, the Duke delivered him up 
to the King of France, who commanded his Head to 
be ſtruck off. A fair Warning to ſuch as labour to 


ſow Diſcord among Princes. 


The Reaſon 
of Ed- 


Lewis would have been very glad that the Duke of 


ward's Bretagne had been ſacrificed to him in the ſame man- 


flanding by ner. But that Prince had in his Hands a Pledge which 
the Dwke of obliged Edward to ſtand by him, otherwiſe he would 
Bretagne. have had no more regard for him than for the Du ke of 
Burgund y. This was the Earl of Richmond, who though 
abſent, made the Engliſb Monarch extremely uneaſy. 
If the Duke of Bretagne had ſuffered that Prince, with 
the Earl of Pembroke his Uncle to get away, they might 
in Time ſet the Lancaſtrian Party on Foot again, and 
by that means Edward would perhaps ſee himſelf ex- 
poſed to the hazard of a thirteenth Battle, to ſupport | 
himſelf in the Throne. This was in Truth the Reaſon 
which induced Edward to ſtand by the Duke of Bre- 
tagne, and to let Lewis know, who was very urgent 
with him ſeveral Times to deſert that Prince, that on 
— contrary he would defend him to the utmoſt of his 
ower. 5 | 


| 1436. bis open Demonſtration of Friendſhip for the Duke 


af be very glad of an Opportunity to ſhow his Acknow- 


Richmond ledgment, he ſent Ambaſſadors to him, under Colour 
of the Due Of renewing their Truce. There were but few Rubbs 
of Bre- in this Negotiation, The Duke readily agreed to con- 
Bal. firm the Truce, though it had been often violated on 
 Bavrng, the Part of the Eugliſß. He even dropped the Demand 
Argent. of fifty Thouſand Crowns, which he made the Dama- 
ges his Subjects had ſuſtained to amount to. The King 

on his Side quitted the Claims he had upon him for the 

_ Armament he had made in his Favour. Every Thing 
being thus upon the Foot of a perfect good Under- 
ſtanding between the two Princes, the Ambaſſadors 

Is es acquainted 


Edward of Bretagne, making Edward imagine the Duke would 
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acquainted the Duke with the main Buſineſs of their 7476. 
Ambaſſy. They told him, that the King their Maſter 
was extremely deſirous entirely to extinguiſh the 
Flames of the two Factions which had been ſo long 
. kindled in England; that the Earl of Richmond who was 
in Bretagne, being the only Relict of the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter, his Deſign was to marry him to one of his 
Daughters, in order to unite the two Houſes ; that 
therefore he deſired him to ſend him the Earl, that he 
might give him Marks of his Good-W1ll, and let his 
whole Kingdom ſee his earneſt Deſire of procuring 
them a ſweet and happy Tranquillity. 5 
The Duke of Bretagne was a good Prince, who judg- The Dale 
ing of others by himſelf, and not dreaming that Ed- gives up 
ward concealed 11] Deſigns under the Appearance of PIO 
Moderation, ordered the Earl of Richmond to be put pents of is, 
into the Hands of the Ambaſſadors to be conducted to 1 
England. Some however have affirmed, that a large 
Sum of Money preſented to the Duke by the Engii/h 


Ambaſſadors, made their Inſtances the more effectual. 
Be that as it will, they departed with their Prey in or- 
cdeÿr to go and embark at St. Malo's. But whilſt they 
© | were upon the Road, one of the Duke's Counſellors re- 


preſented to him, that by the Step he had taken, he 
would render himſelf infamous to all Poſterity; that 
beſides, he could not in Conſcience deliver up a Prince 
who thought himſelf /afe under his Protection, to his 
moſt mortal Enemy, who demanded him purely to de- 
ſtroy him, under Colour of being deſirous to match 
I F him with his Daughter; that he would be accountable 
do God for this Deed, what varniſh ſoever he might 
put upon it in the Eyes of Men, and conjured him to 
reflect upon what Honour, Juſtice and Religion re- 
d quired of him upon this Occaſion. Whether this Re- 
'” monſtrance made the Duke perceive what he had not 
S well conſidered before, or whether it ſtung his Conſci- 
e WW ence with Remorſe for the ill 1 had done, he 
S immediately diſpatched away Peter Landais his Favou- 
rite, to St, Malo's, with Orders to get the Earl of Rich. 
q mond out of the Hands of the Ambaſſadars, if they 
* n „„ Were 
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— 


Ea 
ſadors. 


He preſently gave private Orders to help 
the two Priſoners to make their Eſcape, whilſt he ſhould 


be himſelf conferring with the Ambaſſadors. The 
Conference being over, the two Earls were found to 


have taken Sanctuary in a Church, from whence Lan- 
dais pretended no one durſt take po The Ambaſſa- 
dors complained of this Fraud; but after ſome ſlight 
Excuſes, he told them plainly that the Duke his Maſter 


upon ſecond Thoughts had conſidered that he could not 
give up the Earl to the King, without an indeliable 
Stain to his Honour; That however, he would pro- 
miſe to keep him ſo fafe, that he ſhould never be able 


Alliance 
with Den- 
mark. 
AR, Pub. 
XII. 25 


Here of 


to do Edward any hurt. The Ambaſſadors finding them- 


ſelves the weakeſt, were fain to take up with that Pro- 


miſe, which eaſed in ſome Meaſure their Vexation at ha- 
ving miſſed their Aim. Thus by a ſort of Miracle, 
the Earl of Richmond eſcaped the Danger he ſaw him- 
ſelf in, Providence having preſerved him upon this Oc- 


caſion, in order to place him one Day on the Throne of 


England. 


ot the Year 1476. has nothing remarkable 
as to the Affairs of England, but a Negotiation to renew 


the Alliance with Denmark; the Death of the Arch- 
biſhop of Vork at Guiſues where he was Priſoner, and 
ſome other Matters of little Moment. Bur it will be 


neceſſary to ſpeak of the Affairs of the Duke of Bur- 


gundy, which became of very great Conſequence both 
to France and England. 


The Duke had accepted of the Truce offered him by 


ebe Duke of Lewis, not ſo much out of fear of his Arms, as out of 
——< a Deſire to carry the War into Germany. He wanted to 


be revenged of the Duke of Lorrain, the Swiſs, and the 
Duke of Auſtria: but that would have been impoſſible, 


if he ſhould have continued the War with France. Ever 


ſince the Month of Oclober 1475, preſently after he 

had ſigned the Truce with Lewis XI. he attacked the 
Duke of Lorrain, and took his whole Dutchy from him 

without meeting any Reſiſtance except at Nanci, 1 5 
| FRO "Pet Te 
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1476. were not yet embarked. Landais arrived juſt as they 


Y were going on Board the Veſſel that was to carry them 
Ee gets him to England. 


r om theo "wb e : 


came a Prey to the Enemy, 
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held out a two Months Siege. Lorrain being conquered, 


he formed the Preject to humble the Swiſs, who had 


dared to declare againſt him, whilſt he was taken up at 


the Siege of Nuz, He uſed for Pretence the Injury they 
had done to James of Savoy Earl of Romont, in ſeizing 
his Territories. The Swi/s who made yet no great Fi- 
gure in Europe, ſeeing the Storm approaching, humbly 


ſued for Peace: but the Duke was inexorable. And 


therefore leaving Lorrain in the Month of March 1476, 


he marched through Burgundy, and went and threw him- 
| ſelf into the Country of Yaux, where he took three or 


four Towns. Then he laid Siege to, Granſon, where 
there were ſeven or eight Hundred Swiß reſolved to 


ſtand bravely upon their Defenſe. The Town having 


at length capitulated, the Duke broke the Capitulation, 


and put the Garriſon to the Sword. Mean while, a 
Body of Swiſs was advancing to relieve the Beſieged: 


but they came too late. The Duke, contrary to the 
Opinion of his Council, reſolved to go and meet that 


Body which was ſtill in the narrow Paſſages of the 


Mountains. With this view he detached a Hundred 


Archers on Horſeback, to go and ſeize a certain Paſs z 
and preſently after he himſelf marched to ſupport them. . 
The Archers having met the Swiſs as they were coming 


out of the Mountains, _ retreated towards the 


Body which were marching after them. Upon which, 
the Duke's Army imagining the Archers were beat 


back by the Enemy, were ſeized with a panick Fear, 


which made them take to their Heels, and it was impoſ- 


ſible for the Duke to rally them. He loſt in this Ac- 


tion but ſeven Men at Arms, but all his Baggage be-. 


This ill Succeſs not being capable of diſheartning him, Bs Defoas 


he drew together his ſcattered Troops, and brought ar Morat. | ü 
them to themſelves again. About fifteen Days after he E 


took the Field, and went and laid Siege to Morat, a 
{mall Town within a few Leagues of Bern. Mean time, 
the Sciſs having received Succours from ſome neigh- 


bouring Princes, marched to the Number of Thirty 


— Thouſand Men to fight him, The Battle was fought. 
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cern at it. 


1477 


Eis D. ſear ces from all Quarters, Lewis XI. finding him Money 
aud Death for their Subſiſtence. When he thought himſelf ſtrong 


The Nilo of nn. Vol. vr; 


three Weeks after the Rout of Granſon, and the Duke 85 
was entirely defeated with Loſs of Eight Thouſand 


Men. N 
This deadly Blow ſtruck the Duke in ſuch a Manner 


that he ke with Grief. Philip de Comines even af. 
firms, that he was ſomewhat diſordered in Mind. He 
abode ſix Weeks at a Town called la Riviere, where he 
kept himſelf as it were hid, and no one durſt venture to 


ſpeak to him to comfort him. In the mean time, ſe- 
veral of the Princes who before were his Friends de- 


clared againſt him. Then the Duke of Lorrain, finding 
it a fair Oppaxtunity, came and appeared before Nancy, 
and took the*Place upon Capitulation, without the 
Duke of Burgundy's ſtirring to its Relief. At length, 


when it was too late, and the Town gone, the Duke of 
Burgundy approached, and his Enemy being retired, he 
undertook the Siege, wherein he met with Difficulties 
which made him loſe a great deal of Time, and proved 


the Occaſion of his Rin. 
Mean while the Duke of Lorrain Help together For- 


* Nan enough, he approached Nancy, and went and incamped 


at St. Nicholas's, waiting for Intelligence from one 


Campobache a Neopolitan Captain, who was in the Ene- 


my's Army, and in whom the Duke of Burgundy had 


an entire Confidence. The City being reduced to Ex- 


tremity, the Duke of Lorrain moved forward in order 
to join Battle. Then Campobache deferted his Maſter 
on a ſudden with about Two Hundred Lances, and 


went over to his Enemy. He left behind in the Army 
_ Fourteen Men whom he had bribed, who were to try 


to alarm the Troops during the F icht, and to kill the 
Duke of Burgundy if they had an Opporiunity. The 


Battle being fought the 5th of January 1477, the Duke 


of Burgundy's Army was put to rout, and he himſelf 
lain in the Forty-ſixth Year of his Age. He had 


reigned Nine Years and a half amidſt continual Trou- 


bles, taken up one while with defending himſelf againſt 
the W or ſecret Attacks of Leruis XI. another while 


with 


A „„ 
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with executing Projects beyond his Strength, which ar- 147. 
gued more of Ambition and Raſhnelſs, than of Prudence | 
and Counſel. 1 N 4 
The Death of the Duke of Burgundy made a very — * by 
great Alteration, not only in the Affairs of the Low- rm ag,” 
Countries, but alſo in thoſe of the neighbouring Princes. of che Duke | 
One may venture to ſay, that it was the firſt and princi- ph Burgun- 
pal Source of moſt of the Wars wherewith Europe has Ye 


been troubled ever ſince that Time. The Duke of 


Burgundy left Iſſue but one Daughter called Maria, who 

was Heireſs to his large Dominions, and whom he had 
entered into ſome Engagement to marry to Maximilian 
of Auſtria, Son of the Emperor Frederick. That Prin- Lewis 
ceſs about Nineteen Years old ſaw herſelf immediately e, from 
not only forſaken by all the late Duke her Father's of bes Io 
Friends, but moreover expoſed a Prey to Lewis XI. minions. 
who took from her forthwith Burgundy, with the Mezerai. 

| Towns upon the Somme, and even formed the Project to 

ſtrip her of all the reſt of her Dominions. In this 

preſſing Neceſſity ſhe had no other Remedy but the Aſ- 

ſiſtance of the King of England, whoſe Intereſt it was 
to oppoſe the Growth of Lewis's Power. But Edward's 
whole Council being bribed and corrupted by the King 
of France's Bounties, Maria got nothing from that 
quarter but empty Waſhes for her Proſperity, and good 
Words, which ended in nothing. To complete her waria in y- 
Misfortune, the young Princeſs ſaw herſelf alſo expoſed rannizede- 
to the Tyranny of the People of Gant, who ſeizing her ver the | 
Perſon,” removed all her Counſellors, beheaded two of de 
them, and gave her a new Set entirely made up of their 
en,, x : 1 

In the mean time, they began to think of marrying Several 
the Princeſs. Some were for her having the Dauphin of Matches | g 
France. But Lewis having already entered into En- , propoſes 8 
gagements with Edward, durſt not diſoblige him at uf WM 
a Juncture. Others would have her married to the Duke 1 
of Gueldres, and others to a German Prince. There 
was ſcarce any body except herſelf but what was con- 
ſulted about the Choice of a Husband, Mean Hum : 
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1477- Leis continued his Conqueſts. In the Month of May 


; AR. Pub. 1477, the Emperor Frederick having ſent Ambaſſadors 


XII. 44. to Cant, to renew the Treaty about the Marriage of 
1 Maximilian lis Son with Maria the Dutcheſs Dowager 


of Burgundy, Mother-in-law of the Princeſs, defired 
Edward her Brother to ſend Ambaſſadors into Han- 


8 ders to aſſiſt her in that Affair. Edward agreed to it: 
Edward But he would not promiſe to aid Maria againſt the King 


refuſe:10 of France, though the Flemings and the Duke of Bre- 
tagne were very urgent with him. On the contrary, he | 
agreed to prolong the ſeven Years Truce Fg: rn wn 


did her. 


Amiens, till a Year after the Death of one of the two 
Kings. Thus Edward ran counter to the Intereſts of 
England, in ſuffering France to grow more powerful, 


and the Houſe of Burgundy to fall to ruin. Three main 
Reaſons hindered him from quarrelling with France. | 


Hrs Reaſcns 
for it. 


The firſt, that being grown corpulent and heavy, he 
found himſelf ſcarce fit to undergo the Hardſhips of 


ſioners to France. The third, that having promiſed the 
Princeſs Elizabeth his Daughter to the Dauphin, he was 
unwilling to do any thing that might obſtruct the Match. 
Mean while, Lewis was extremely careful to keep him 


in this Temper, by punctually paying him the Penſion 
of Fifty Thouſand Crowns, and Ten Thouſand yearly 


for the Ranſom of Queen Margar mme. 
Maria r, Thus Maria of Burgundy ſeeing herſelf forſaken by 
pouſes all thoſe whoſe Intereſt it was to ftand by her, had no 

ximili- gther Remedy left but to marry Prince Maximilian, 


an Au- from whom however ſhe could expect no great Matter 


ſtria. 


Mezerai. of Aſſiſtance. The Nuptials being celebrated in the | 


Lewis Month of July, Leuis XI. out of Regard to the Em- 
r m peror, granted the new Duke of Burgundy a Truce for 
e, a Year, and reſtored him ſome Towns in Haynault 
which he had ſeized. Shortly after he received Ambaſ- 
ſadors from England, who were come to endeavour to 
ſettle the Arbitration agreed upon, touching the Diffe- 


rence between the two Crowns. But he had then other 
Buſineſs which hindered him from thinking of this, and 


obliged him to put it off to a more proper Seaſon. 


War. The ſecond, that his chief Counſellors were Pen- 


The 


Book XIII. 


as to the general Affairs I have been ſpeaking. of. 


of the Publick. This was the tragical Death of the 
Duke of Clarence, which it will be neceſſary to inſiſt 


upon a Moment. That Prince was Haughty and Am- 
bitious, of a fickle Temper, had no command of his. 


Paſſions, took no Care to conceal his Sentiments, and 
in a Word, was of a very narrow Genius. Whilſt the 
& King his Brother lived unmarried, he could not help 


entertaining the Hopes of ſitting one Day in the Throne, 


though there was little likelihood that Edward would 
always remain a Batchelor. The King's Marriage hav- 


ing deſtroyed this Project, he took a Diſguſt at the 
King himſelf, and eſpecially at the Queen and her 
whole Family. As he took no Care to diſſemble his 


Diſcontent, he brought on Eimſelf the Averſion of the 
Queen and her Creatures, who were not backward to 
do him ill-Offices. So that Edward began by degrees 
co ſlight him, and never troubled himſelf to help him 
to ſuch Advantages as it is in the Power of a King to 
procure his Brothers. This Slight put the Duke ſo out 
of Humour, that he made no ſcruple to join with the 


Earl of Warwick, in order to dethrone his own Brother. 
He repented of it afterwards, and his Repentance pro- 


ved Edward's Preſervation, as hath been ſeen. He was 


in hopes he ſhould quickly be rewarded for iq ſignal a 


Service, reflecting only upon what he had done for the 
King, without conſidering the Danger he had brought 


him into. But Edward prejudiced againſt him, thought 


on the contrary, that the bare Pardon of the Injury 
was a Reward ſufficient for the Service he had received. 


This Opinion was inſtilled into him by his Queen, who 
having loſt the Earl of Rivers her Father during the 


Rebellion, could not forbear looking upon the Authors 
of it as the Objects of her Vengeance. On the other 

Hand, the Duke of Glouceſter privately blew the Coals 
of Diſſenſion between his Brothers as much as poſſible. 
He was a Prince of as great or greater Ambition than 


Vor. VI. „ his 


The Beginning of the Year 1478 was pretty Calm 


5 | the Du ke o 
But at the ſame Time there paſſed at the Court of Chrence. 


England Things which wholly ingroſſed the Attention Bi 
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his Brother, but of a quite different Character; he al- 


ways proceeded to his Ends by Turnings and Windings 


which rendered his Ways imperceptible. Never did 


he ſay any Thing before he had well conſidered it; 


whereas the Duke of Clarence loſt himſelf by too free- 
ly ſpeaking his Thoughts. It was a difficult Matter 
for two Brothers of ſo different a Make to love one a- 
nother. But in their Diſcord, the Duke of Clarence 


took no Care to keep fair with his Brother, Whereas 
. Glouceſter ſtrove never to give him publickly any Ad- 

vantage upon him. Mean while he privately did him 
ill Turns, which were ſo much the harder to be parryed | 


as he ſuſpected not from what Hand they came. All | 


the Hiſtorians agree, that from this Time forward the 
Duke of Glouceſter had thoughts of ſecuring the Crown 


after the Death of the King, and that therefore the 


Duke of Clarence could not but be an Eye. ſore to him. 
This was however an Attempt, the Execution whereof | 


ſeemed very difficult, ſeeing his two elder Brothers had | 
Children. But his Ambition made him think it practi- 


cable, by proceeding by Degrees. The firſt Step was 


to get rid of the Duke of Clarence. To that End, he 


endeavoured to render him odious to the King, and to 


cauſe him to look upon him as a ſecret Enemy who 


was privately labouring to ſupplant his Children. The 


Duke of Clarence's raſh Expreſſions ſerved wonderfully | 
to help forward this Deſign. On the other Hand, the | 
Queen who had a great Influence over the King, failed 
not to confirm his Suſpicions. e | 


that the King, as 


Matters ſtanding thus, it happened 


he was hunting in a Park belonging to Thomas Burdet 


an intimate Friend of the Duke of Clarence, killed a 
white Deer which that Gentleman was extremely fond 
of. Burdet was ſo grieved at the Death of his beloved 
Deer, that in the firſt Tranſports of his Paſſion, he 
ſwore he wiſhed the Horns were in the Belly of him 


that killed it. This was enough to get him accuſed 


of High-Treaſon, ſentenced. to dye, and executed 


within the ſpace of two Days. Some ſay that his Viſb 
concerned only the Perſon that adviſed the King to 
hes - 1 8 5 hunt 
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hunt in his Park. Be that as itwill, there is no queſti- 
on but the Deſign of thoſe that ſo hotly proſecuted that 


unfortunate Gentleman, was to induce the Duke of Cla- 


rence to do ſome raſh Thing which might expoſe him. 


They knew too well his inconſiderate, impetuous- 
and haughty Temper, not to be ſure of that. Accord- 
ingly the Duke, who was then in reland, being return- 


ed to Court, talked very boldly to the King about the 


Death of his Friend, and bitterly complained of the 
little Regard he had for a Brother to whom he was be- 
* holden for his Reſtoration to the Thrahe. In fine, he 


was ſo far tranſported with Anger, that he threatened 
to be revenged. Neither was that all. After he had 


left the King, he no leſs indiſcreetly dropped ſome 


Words, intimating that his Brother was a Baſtard, and 


conſequently had no Right to the Crown. Nothing be- 


ing more agreeable to the Deſire of his Enemies, than 
to ſee him thus ruſh headlong into the Snare they had 


laid for him, they exaſperated the King againſt him to 
ſuch a Degree, that he reſolved to deſtroy him, To 
that Purpoſe he held a Council, wholly conſiſting of 


the Duke of Clarence's Enemies, wherein it was reſolv- 
ed to apprehend him, to impeach him of High-Trea- 


ſon, and to bring the Impeachment before the Parlia- 
ment, which was then aſſembled. All this was done 
immediately, that the Duke might not have Time to 


repent and beg the King's Pardon. The Truth is, had 


he had Time to come to himſelf, and had gone and 
-thrown himſelf at the King's Feet and begged Pardon, 
his raſh Expreſſions could not but have been conſider- 
ed as the Effect of a ſudden Paſſion, which deſerved 
not the ſevere Puniſhment they =. ap him. His Bu- 
ſineſs being brought before the Parliament, he was ac- 


cuſed of ſeveral Crimes under the eight following Ar- 
ticles, I. That by his ſeditious Diſcourſes, he had en- 


| deavoured to draw upon the King the Hatred of his 
Subjects, by accuſing him of having unjuſtly put Bur. 
det to Death. II. That he had bribed ſome of his Do- - 


meſticks and others to ſpread ſuch a Report. III. 
That he had ſaid the King made uſe of Necromancy to 


Vor. VI. ä 4 know 
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1᷑478. know the Future. IV. That he had taxed the King 

with having poiſoned innocent Perſons, whom he 

thought he could not put to Death in a legal Way. 

V. That he had affirmed, the King was not Son of the 

Duke of York, but of one the Dutcheſs their Mother 

had admitted to her Bed. VI. That inferring from 

thence, that the Crown was fallen to him, he had diſ- 

covered his Deſign to ſeize it, by requiring many to 

ſwear to ſerve him againſt all Perſons living, not ex- 

cepting the King himſelf. VII. That he had accuſed 

r ing | rk e e 

the King of uſing Magick to take away his Life, by 

cauſing him to conſume away like a Taper. VIII. 

Laſtly, That he had openly ſhown his Deſign to de- 

throne the King, by procuring an authentick Copy of 

the Act of Parliament paſſed during the Earl of War. 

wick's Uſurpation, whereby the Crown was adjudged 

to him, after the Death of Henry VI, and his Heirs- 
Male. 5 OW. 

All the Hiſtorians agree, that it would have been a 

very difficult Matter to prove all theſe Articles of Im- 

peachment, if the King himſelf had not declared him- 

ſelf a Party, and if the Queen and the Duke of Glou- 

ceſter had not acted underhand to have him found guil- 

ty. Be thatas it will, he was condemned to die. But 

there 1s in this Sentence one Thing very remarkable. 

One of the chief Reaſons of his Condemnation was, his 

having affirmed that-the King was not Son of the Duke 

of York, and that very Thing ſerved afterwards for 

Foundation to the Duke of Glouceſter to mount the 

Throne, to the Prejudice of Edward's Children. One 

cannot help admiring in this the Blindneſs of Men, and 

the Juſtice of God. Edward makes uſe of a falſe Ac- 

cuſation to put his Brother to Death, and thereby o- 

Pens a Door to Suſpicions, which are one Day to ſerve 

He is (ufſu- to ruin his own Children. The Duke of Clarence being 

_ caredin a condemned, all the Favour he could get of the King 

| oath 5 his Brother, was to chuſe what Death he would die. 

1 avoid appearing on a Scaffold, he deſired to be 

His Iſne. ſuffocated in a But of Malmſæy Wine. He left one Son 

named Edward, - who inherited from his Grandfather 
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on this Occaſion, expreſſed not ſo much the Joy of the wales, and 
Favourites upon the Promotion of the two Princes, his youngeſt 


_ Clarences Ruin ſo near accompliſhed. Edward foreſaw 
not that the unjuſt Plot he was contriving againſt his 
Brother, was the firſt Step towards the Deſtruction of 


ver would the Duke of Glouceſter have had the 
Thoughts of ſacrificing them to his Ambition, as he 


Differences by Arbitration, was farther Teen, de 61. 
the Duke of Glouceſter appointed by Edward one of 


pired, Maximilian entered Burgundy and took ſeveral XI 20 Ed- 
Places with a great deal of Eaſe ; by Reaſon of the ward. 


Appearance he would have taken Poſſeſſion of the two 


E - Marwick, She being with Child is faid to dye of Poiſon a little 
fore, 8 1 | 


85 1 

by the Mother's Side, the Title of Earl of Warwick, 178. 

and a Daughter called Margaret, who was Counteſs of : 
Salisbury. As the Death of the Duke of Clarence raiſed 

among the People a general Indignation and Murmur- 

ings againſt the King, they thought they ſhould be able 

to put a ſtop to them, by expoſing his Body in St. 


Paul's Church, and giving out, that he died with ex- 
ceſs of Grief. But this Artifice was not capable to 
blind the Eyes of the People, who ſaw too plainly in 


the Condemnation of that Prince, the terrible Effects 
of the Malice of his Enemies. | 


About three Months before, the King had created Ed. Edward 
ward his eldeſt Son Prince of Wales, and his ſecond Son creares his 
Richard, Duke of York. The Rejoycings at Court up- eldeſt Son 


Prince of 


as their Satisfaction to ſee the Project of the Duke of Car 
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his own Sons. Had the Duke of Clarence lived, ne- 


did afterwards. / 


Shortly after the Death of the Duke of Clarence, the za pay, | 
Term Lewis XI and Edward had taken to decide their XII. 52-— 


the Arbitrators, in the room of the Duke of Clarence. 
Whilſt theſe Things were in Agitation in England, Er g 1 
the Truce between Lewis and Maximilian being ex- fromlLewis Wl 


People's Affection for the Houſe of Burgundy. In all POT 
Burgundies, if he had received from the Emperor his 
Dn OTE Father 


* His Body was buried at Tewkesbury in Glouceſterſnire by that of his 
Dutcheſs, Iſabella Daughter and Coheir of Richard Nevil the great Earl 
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1478. Father Succours proportionable to his Wants. This 
was what Lewis feared very much, and as he was ſen- 
ſible it was Edward's Intereſt to join Forces with Maxi- 
milian, he omitted nothing that could help to divert 
him from it. In the Month of July this Year, he ſent 
a full Power to prolong the Truce till a hundred Years 
after the Death of the two Kings, and to oblige: him 
to the Payment of the yearly Penſion of fifty Thou- 
ſand Crowns, ſo long as the Truce ſhould laſt, More- 
over the Ambaſſador was empowered to prolong for 
three Years the Term agreed upon, to decide the Dif- 
ference by Arbitrators, and to promiſe for Lewis and 
his Succeſſors, to prolong it every third Year, till all 
Things were ended. The Ambaſſador being come to 
London, Edward appointed Commiſſioners to treat with 
him; and at length the Treaty was concluded upon the 
Foot Lewis propoſed. But this was not till February 
: J © SO | 
22 off % What delayed a little this Negotiation was Edward's 
Piuphin' Deſire, firft to make ſure of his Daughter Elizabeth's | 
Marriage Marriage with the Dauphin. To that End he ſent 
3 Eliza - two Ambaſſadors into France, with Power to make the 
p. 8g. Contract of Marriage. But apparently Lewis found 
ſome Excuſe to put it off. Mean while he made the 
ſecond Payment of ten Thouſand Crowns for Queen 
 Mareares Ranſom. „ 
Lewis's Thus Edward, contrary. to his own Intereſts and 
— '0 thoſe of the Kingdom, ſuffered himſelf to be managed 
Babing. by the King of France, or rather by his own Miniſters, 
Biondi, Whom that Prince had bribed. Lewis not content with 
taking him off by his Intrigues from aſſiſting the Dutcheſs 
of Burgundy, ſent him a Propoſal to divide betwixt 
them that Princeſs's Dominions, offering him for his 
ſhare Flanders and Erabant. Edward cloſed with the 
Propoſal, but upon this Condition ; that in Exchange 
for the Towns which ſhould be conquered in Flanders, 
Teis ſhould give him others in Picardy, and particu- 
larly Bulloin. But Lewis was too much afraid of the 
neighbourhood of the Engliſh, to accept of that Condi- 
tion. If he propoſed to him the Conqueſt of Hlan- 
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War with Maximilian and Maria, for fear he ſhould one 
time or other repent of having deſerted them. „ 
But Edward was far from any ſuch Thoughts; inſtead „ 1479. 


of thinking of War, he wholly addicted himſelf to his i 


gives him- 


Pleaſures, having no other Deſign than to paſs the Reſi- lf up ro 


due of his Days in effeminate Sloth. Mean while, the Pleaſures. | 
Pleaſures which he purſued with ſo much Eagerneſs were 


more chargeable to him than the moſt burdenſome War. He rates 


And therefore his Coffers being empty, he uſed divers il- Money #7 ill 
legal Methods to extort Money from his Subjects. That . 


which occaſioned the greateſt Terror was his procuring 


the Rich to be accuſed of High-Treaſon, in order to 


confiſcate their Eſtates to his own Uſe, or to ſqueeze 
out of them large Sums for their Pardon. In the mean 
time, he kept on foot with ſeveral Princes, Negotiati- 
ons which tended to ſecure him the Countenance of that 


* 


Eaſe he was ſo very fond of. Tg 
The firſt of theſe Negotiations was with the King of Negoriation 


Denmark, the Alliance they had made not having been #4 Den- 


* k | . . rk. 
well kept on either Side. At laſt, that Prince having 0 Pub. 


ſent Ambaſſadors to London, the Alliance was confirm- XII. 100. | 
ed and renewed, and a Congreſs appointed at Ham- 
burgb, to decide all their Differences. One of the Con- 


ditions of the Treaty was, that the Exgliſb ſhould not 


ſet Foot in the Iſle of Jeland, without a Paſs from the 


King of Denmark. 


Io Days after the Concluſion of this Treaty, the Treary be- 
French Ambaſſador and the King's Commiſſioners wen 
ſigned that ſpoken of before, whereby Lewis XI. bound 2 w__ | 
himſelf and his Succeſſors to pay to the King of Eng- p. 101. 


land Fifty Thouſand Crowns every Year, as well du- - 


ring the Life of the two Kings, as a Hundred Years 


after, to commence at the Death of the longeſt liver. 
Next Day they ſigned alſo another Treaty, whereby 
the Truce, Friendſhip and good Underſtanding be- 


tween the two Kings was to laſt during their Life, and 
between their Succeſſors, during the Space of a Hun- 


dred Years, with Promiſe of aſſiſting one another a- 
gainſt their rebellious Subjects, The other Articles were, 


that 
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1479. that if either of the two Princes ſhould come to be 
driven out of his Kingdom, the other ſhould be obliged 
to receive him, and aſſiſt him with all his Forces: That 
they ſhould make no Alliance without each other's 
Conſent : That the King of France ſhould ratify this 
Treaty, and cauſe it to be confirmed and ratified by the 
States: And that Edward ſhould get it likewiſe confirm- 
ed by the Parliament. Laſtly, That the Dauphin's 
Marriage with the Princeſs Elizabeth ſhould be com- 
. Pleated, according to the Agreement at Amiens, and 
that this new Treaty ſhould not be derogatory to the 
former. It does not appear that Lewis XI. ever ratified 
this Treaty, which in all appearance was made only to 
amuſe Edward. Lewis knew very well that he was 
bound to nothing without a formal Ratification, which 
doubtleſs he had reſolved not to grant, though the 
Treaty contained only ſuch Articles as he himſelf had 
propoſed. This was one of Lewis's Artifices, againſt 
which 1t 18 a very hard Matter to be provided. With 
Princes of this Character the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way 
would be never to enter into a Negotiation. | 
projet of a As Lewis amuſed Edward with the Marriage of Eliza- 
Marriage beth with the Dauphin, Maximilian uſed the ſame Means 
Pup of to gain him to his Intereſts. Though Philip his Son 
pen was but a Year old, he offered Edward to marry him 
and Anne with Aune his third Daughter. Edward accepted the 
Edwards Offer; and in the mean time till they could agree upon 
e's + th Marriage-Articles, the two Princes ſent one another 
Letters Patents, promiſing not to marry their Children 
without each other's Conſent, during the Space of three 
Years. 2 RET . 
and ef his About the ſame time Edward had thoughts of mar- 
Daughter rying Catherine his fourth Daughter to Fobn, Infunto of 
* aſtile and Arragon, Son of King Ferdinand, and 1/a- 
| Infantoof bella of Caſtile. It even appears by the Collection of ie 
Spain, Publick Acts, that he ſent Ambaſſadors into Spain to 
F-210- forward the Buſineſs, which however came to nothing. 
Lewisduly Mean while Lewis duly paid the Penſion of Fifty 
au ibe Thouſand Crowns, as appears by ſeveral Acquittances 
in. in the Collection of the Publick Aus. We find there 
7”: A | 5 - TR 
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likewiſe, that in the Month of May 1480. he com- 1479. 
pleated the Payment of Margaret's Ranſomn. 

Lewis 1 performed all the Articles of the Trea- He amaſer 
ty of Amiens, except that of the Dauphin's Marriage, Edward, 
which he ſtill found ſome freſh Excuſe to ſhift of, _ 
though he mera in his Promiſe to fulfil that Engage- 

ment. Edward, ſurprized at all theſe Delays, called a gs ſends 
Council upon that Occaſion, wherein it was reſolved him Am. 
that he ſhould ſend Ambaſſadors to Lewis, perempto- baſſadors. 
rily to demand the Performance of his Promile, and the 
Ratification of the late Treaty at London. The Lord 
Howard and Thomas Langton Ponce of the Church 
of Exeter, were pitched upon for this Embaſſy. How- 
ard, who was one of Edward's Confidents, was in all 
appearance the chief of thoſe that had ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be won by the King of France's Favours. 

In the mean time Lewis was in no ſmall Trouble. He Lewis con 
had given his Word for the Marriage, and had even /e = 
bound himſelf by a Treaty, though he had never any 0 
thoughts of concluding it. On the other Hand, his 
Ambaſſadors at London had ſigned another Treaty up- 
on the Foot he himſelf had propoſed it, and yet he 
was bent not to ratify it. His ſole Aim had been to a- 
muſe Edward, for fear he ſhould join with the Arch- 
Duke. To get out of this Perplexity, he reſolved to , %, 
diſſemble and to continue to promiſe the compleating ze King of 
of the Match, whilſt, by Ambaſſadors whom he had Scotland a- 
| ſent to Scotland, he tried to perſuade James III. to g,, bim. 
break the Truce with England. This Negotiation ſuc- 
ceeded to his Wiſh. King James ſuffered himſelf to be 
guided by three Favourites whom he had raiſed from 
the Duſt, and took Advice of no Lord of his Realm. 

It was no hard Matter for the King of France to bribe 

| theſe mercenary Souls, who promiſed to induce their 

| Maſter to break the Truce with the Engliſh. And in- 
deed, very ſoon after James made Preparations which 
plainly diſcovered his Deſign. Edvard, ſurprized at 
the Rupture like to be between the King of Scotland 
and him, was at no great Loſs to gueſs the Author of 
it. He diſſembled however his Reſentment, and con- 
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1479. tented himſelf with ordering an Army to be raiſed, the 
Command whereof he reſolved to confer on the Duke 
Edward of Gleuceſter his Brother. Then it was, and not before, 


b git that he began to open his Eyes, and perceive the Trea- 


or” chery of the King of France, who had fooled him with 


p. 117. falſe Promites ever ſince the Death of the Duke of Bur- 
g2undy. Mean while, though he had let ſlip the fair Op- 
portunities that had offered, yet he turned his Thoughts, 
1480. though too late, to Revenge. This is what appears 

| by ſeveral Pieces of the Collection of the Publick As, 
all. bearing date in the Year 1480, before the Scots had 
. the Fruce. _ 5 
Embaſytꝰ Firſt, He ſent Ambaſſadors to Caſtile to make Repa- 


Caſtile. ration ſor certain Outrages committed by the Engliſb du- 


7.19. ring the Earl of Warwick's Adminiſtration, contrary 


to the Alliance between Caſtile and England. When a 
Prince offers of his own accord to repair the Damage 
his Subjects have done to another Nation, there is room 
to preſume it is done with a View to ſome other Deſign. 
Edward's was to engage the King of Caſtile to make War 
with France, or at leaſt to hinder him from aſſiſting 
Lewis, 


> Best i:þ In the ſecond Place, he ratified the Treaty his Am- 


Denmark, baifadors had concluded at Hamburgh, with the King of 
+ it9- Denmark. 2 5 PS 
I. uirdly, He confirmed the Treaty of Alliance he 
+10:i/-5t9 had made with the late Duke of Burgundy, and promiſed 
„ 2xi- to fend Maximilian and Maria an Aid of Six Thouſand 
Men, purſuant to the Treaty. The Archduke obliged 
£22 © hnnſfelt on his Part to pay him Fifty Thouſand Crowns 
yearly, in caſe the King of France ſhould diſcontinue his 


Penſion, and a War ſhould enſue between them upon 
that Score. 


* 


be en. Laſtly, The Marriage of Philip Earl of Charolbis 
aden de Son of Maximilian and Maria, with Aun Daughter of 


Marriage 
of his 


Edward was concluded, with Promiſe on both Sides to 


Dauglrer have it conſummated as ſoon as the Parties ſhould be of 


wirt Age. By this Treaty Edward gave with his Daughter 


- Philip, a Hundred Thouſand Crowns. But. by a ſubſequent 


Treaty, the Dowry was ſet againſt the yearly 3 
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of Fifty Thouſand Crowns, which the Archduke was 1480. 
obliged to pay inſtead of the King of France, and they 


gave one another a Diſcharge. 7 3 
By another Treaty, Edward promiſed to uſe his En- He promiſes 


deavours to procure Maximilian a Truce with the King #2 declare 
of France, to offer to become Arbitrator between Lewis 


againſt 
Lewis 75 


* 


and him, to ir to be accepted of as ſuch, and if Lewis is not made 


refuſed, he Pa ed his Word to declare againſt him, Vire. 


This Proceeding was none of the faireſt ; but apparent-P 332 
ly, he did not think himſelf obliged to act more ſin- 
cerely than Lewis had done with reſpect to him. 


Edward having thus ſettled his Matters with Maximi- Embaſly to 


lian and Maria, ſent again Ambaſſadors to France, to T2 


preſs the Marriage of his Daughter Elizabeth with the 


Dauphin. If Lewis had complied, it is very likely he 


would have made no ſcruple to drop the Archduke. But *. —_— "s 
Lewis having put him off as uſual, with ſome poor Ex- mjlian, 


cuſe, he fitted out a Fleet, and gave the Command of it p. 137. 


og Middleton, to go to the Aſſiſtance of his new 
Allies. _ 5 5 


In the mean time the King of Scotland continued his 1481. 


The King of 


Preparations with a Deſign to break with England. But Scotland 


before I ſpeak of the Iſſue ot this War which Edward preparesfar 


ſo little expected, it will be proper briefly to relate what War. 
was doing then in Scotland, and how Matters ſtood in 


that Kingdom. | 


James III. who came to the Crown at ſeven Years of ay 


Age, being out of his Minority, had ſuffered himſelf nau 


Buchan. | 


to be ſo e e, by Flatterers, that he made his Will 


the ſole Meaſure of his Actions. Without giving a James op- 
particular Account of the Outrages he committed a- re, his. 


gainſt his MO it will be ſufficient to ſay ina Word, . 


that he was looked upon as a real Tyrant. He had Be gives 
three Minifters or Favourites, Men of mean Birth, wha %inſeifup 


ruled him with an abſolute Sway, and had no other 2% 


: F | | | Veuritess 
view but to render him Independent of the Laws, that . 
they themſelves might govern in his Name with an ar- 


bitrary Power, The King had two Brothers, namely, Pues 


Alexander Duke of Albany, and Jobn. Fobn having Brother t 


Death, aud | 


. ſpoken too freely of the King his Brother's Conduct, rn 
„Vor. VI, oo IS. Was analur. 


-248t.+ was thrown into Priſon, where they took away his Life, 
_ by cauſing his Veins to be opened. As the Favourites 
were afraid that Alexander would revenge his Death, 

| they got the King to ſhut him up in a Caſtle. _ 
Edward At this Juncture it was that James, hated by his 
krepares for People, and eſpecially by the Nobility, took in Hand 
#DY/*- to break the Truce with the Engliſh, without having 
the leaſt Pretenee. Edward beheld with Grief a Rup- 
ture approaching, which would take him off from the 
War with France, upon which he was very much bent. 
In the mean while, not to omit all neceſſary Precau- 
tions, he gave Orders for the Defenſe of the Borders, 

f and at the ſame Time, committed to certain Perſons in 
AR. Pub. Ireland, the Care of making an Alliance in his Name, 
with the Earl of RV Lord of the Jes, that he might 
give all his Enemies a Diverſion from that Quarter. 

flames en- In the Month of June 1481, the Scots made an Ir- 
ren Eng- ruption into the Borders before Edward's Army was 
ae _ ready. They carried off ſome Booty, and that was all 
{ome Bociy. that mighty Expedition came to. Edward was not o- 
Edward ver-haſty to ſend an Army againſt Scotland, as well be- 
thinks more Cauſe he hoped ſtill to make up Matters amicably, as 
of France becauſe he was very ſenſible that King James's Circum- 
ee 562% ſtances were ſuch, that he could not do him much hurt. 
His grand Deſign was to be revenged of Lewis XI. For 
although that Prince, with his uſual Diſſi mulation, ſtill 
put him in hopes that he would perform his Promiſe as 
to the Marriage, and though he punctually paid 
Twenty-five Thouſand Crowns every ſix Months, Ed- 
Tard plainly perceived, that he intended not to be as 
good as his Word with regard to the firſt Article, and 
aul be unavoidable. 
Project of Upon this Account it was that he renewed his Alli- 
Marriage ance with the Duke of Bretagne, and concluded the 
— 5 Marriage of the Prince of Wales his Son, with nn el- 
3 4 deft Daughter of that Duke, or in caſe ſhe ſhould hap- 
Ann of pen to die before Conſummation, with J/abella her 
Bretagne. younger Siſter, upon theſe Conditions; That if there 
* ſhould be ſeveral Sons, the ſecond, or he that was 
next to him that ſhould ſucceed to the Crown of Exg- 


land, 


XII. 140. 


XII. 142. 
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land, ſhould be Duke of Bretagne, and reſide in the 1481. } 


 Ambaſladors to Caſtile, to conclude the Marriage of 


could contribute to the good Succeſs of his Undertak- Albany e. 
Scotland, made his Eſcape out of his Confinement, and Buchan, _ 


| tection. Beſides the general Reaſons which all the 
Scots had to complain of their Sovereign, Alexander 


fion. The Engliſh and Scotch Hiſtorians have limited 
his defire of Revenge to ſome general Views of bring- 


| Edward, wherein he aſſumes the Title of King of Scot- Albany 
land, and promiſes to do Homage for that Kingdom with Ed- 


141 


Country; That if the Duke ſhould hereafter have a 


Son born in Wedlock, he ſhould eſpouſe her of Ed. 


ward's Daughters that ſnould be moſt ſuitable to his 
Age; That if Edward had no Daughter to give him, 
the Duke ſhould not marry his Son without the King's 


Conſent. Laſtly, it was agreed betwixt them, thatif - 


the King of France ſhould make War upon the Duke 
of Bretagne, Edward ſhould ſend the Duke an Aid of 
three Thouſand Men at his own Charge. The Duke 


was obliged to do the ſame in Caſe of a War between 


England and France. 5 | „F 

In the Beginning of the Year 1482, Edward renew- 1482. 

ed his Alliance with Portugal. Shortly after he ſent {oe | 
; c I. | 
his Daughter Catherine with the Infanto. But that Buſi- . 147. 


neſs ſuceeeded not to his Wiſh. All theſe Treaties, theſe Negoriati - 


Rene wings of Alliances, theſe Projects of Marriages, 9 for 4 
ſhow that Edward intended to wage War with France. . 3 
_ Whilſt Edward was intent upon every Thing that TheDuke of | 


ing, Alexander Duke of Albany Brother of the King of rr 


came by Sea into England, to implore the King's Pro- 


had very great ones in particular. The Death of the 
Duke his Brother, and his own Impriſonment, put him 
upon eagerly ſeeking the means to be revenged, and 
without doubt, Ambition was no ſmall Spur to his Paſ- 


ing the King his Brother into the Right Way, and pro- 
curing to himſelf the Reſtitution of his Eſtate. But 
the Collection of the Pubigck As furniſhes authentick E- 
vidences that Alexander's Deſign was to get Poſſeſſion 


of the Throne. We find there a Treaty he made with of 


break E 
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to the Crown of England. He binds himſelf likewile to mon 


- T2 
1482. 


marches 
into Scot- 
hand. 
P- 157. 
and takes 
Berwick. 


Troubles in 
Scotland. 


Buchan. 
Biond. 


Pabing. 
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break the antient Alliance of France with Scotland, and 
to make one with Edward againſt Lewis XI, to jeld up 
Ber wick to England, and to marry Cicely E. 
Daughter, betrothed to Prince James his Nephew, pro- 
vided that by the Decree of the Church, he could be 
divorced from his Wife. That in Caſe he could not, 
he promiſes not to marry his Son but to a Princeſs of 
the Royal Family of England. Edward obliges himſelf - 
on his Part, to Aid him with all his Power to take Poſ- 
The Dube of ſeſſion of the Throne of Scotland. This Treaty being 
«og ſigned, Edward ſent an Army againſt Scotland, under 


dward*s 


the Command of the Duke of Glouceſter his Brother, 


whom the Duke of Albany would accompany, but 
without taking however the Title of King. Apparent- 


ly the Treaty I have been ſpeaking of, was a ſecret 
known but to few Perſons. At the ſame Time Ed.- 
ward gave the Command of a Fleet to Robert Ratclif, 


to act againſt Scotland. The Duke of Glouceſter having 


advanced to the Borders of the two Kingdoms, took 
the Town of Berwick, and not being willing to loſe 


Time in beſieging the Caſtle, left it inveſted and march- 


ed directly to Edinburgh. 
Whilſt the Duke of Glouceſter v was moving forward at 
the Head of his Army, King James who had entered 


upon this War without any Manner of Reaſon, and 


without having taken Meaſures for the vigorous Pro- 


ſecution of it, was at a great Loſs what to do. The 


only means he had to withſtand the Engliſb was to aſ- 


ſemble the Nobility ; but he durſt not undertake it, 


knowing how much diſſatisfied they were with him and 


his Miniſters. There was a Neceſſity however to re- 


ſolve upon it, or to caſt himſelf upon the Mercy of the 
Engliſh. Wherefore having ſummoned the Lords, 
they came with their Troops to Louther, where the 


King expected them. But to what Streights ſoever 


that "Prince was drove, he altered not his Conduct. 
His three Favourites were his ſole Council, and not a 
Man hardly dared to come near him but themſelves 


or their Creatures. The Nobles, fall of Indignation 
at this Management, were refolved to embrace fo fair 


an 


an Opportunity to get rid of thoſe that beſet the King. 1482. 
After having conſulted together about what was to be 
done, ſome of them came to the King's Apartment 
well attended, and having carried off the three Favourites 
who had ſheltered themſelves in his Room, they 
brought them to the Army, where they cauſed them 
to be hanged out of hand. James in a great Fright, 
dreading they would make an Attempt upon his Life, 
promiſed to reform his Conduct for the future. But 
a few Days after he withdrew to the Caſtle of Edinburgh. 
So that the Army being without a Leader, diſband- 
ed themſelves, and the Lords returned to their o n 
Homes... - _ os N ws 
The Duke of Gloucefter having had Intelligence of DeeDee, 
this Confuſion, haſtened his march to Edinburgh, and Co "" 
entered the City without Oppoſition. He would fain Maſter of i 
have had a Conference with the King, but it was not Edinburgh 
poſſible ſo much as to get it propoſed to him. This "I: 
Obſtinacy not to hearken to any Thing, obliged the 
Duke of Gloucęſter to publiſh, by ſound of Trumpet, 
in all the Quarters of Edinburgh, that if before the 
Month of September, the King of Scotland would not 
obſerve the Treaties made with the King of England, he 
would put the whole Kingdom to Fire and Sword. 
King James's Engagements were chiefly to keep the 
Truce, and pay back the Money he had received for 
the Dower of the Princeſs Ciceley, betrothed to the: 
Prince his Son. To which the Duke of Glouceſter ad- 
I ded, that he ſhould recall the Duke of Albany and re- 
ſtore him to his Eſtate and Honours. Fames's equally 
unable to reſiſt his Enemies and to perform his Engage- 
ments, made no Anfwer. Mean while the Nobles be- Thexotiliry 
ng aſſembled at Hadington, ſent Deputies to the Duke ſend Depu- | 
of Glouceſter, to acquaint him that it was their earneſt 7e te him. 
Deſire that the intended Marriage ſhould be conſum- 
mated, and that it ſhould not be their Fault if the 
- | Truce were not particularly obſerved. The Duke of 
„ | ©!oucefter replied, that the Marriage not having been 
projected but purely to keep 3 Underſtanding 
n - 3 * 
r between the two Nations, and King James having de- 
37 e a Os ſignedly 


14 
1482. 


JbeDuteef 
ed of the Scotch Lords a Safe-Condutt, and having ob- 
tained it, he went and talked with them in Perſon. In 
the Conference it was agreed, That the Duke of Albany 


Albany 
frocures a 
Peace. 
Act. Pub. 
XII. 160. 


Marriage intended ſhould not take Effect: Laſtly, 
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| broke it without any Provocation, he did not 
know whether the King his Brother deſired the Match 
ſhould be conſummated : That however he had orders 
to receive the Sums that had been payed in part of the 
Princeſs's Dower : That as to the Truce, they might | 
be ſure it would be kept by England, provided the King | 
his Brother was put in Poſſeſſion of the Caſtle of Ber- 


wick, or at leaſt, the Scots would promiſe not to give 
any Aſſiſtance to the beſieged, 5 
Matters ſtanding thus, the Duke of Albany demand- 


ſhould be made Regent of Scotland: That the Citizens 


of Edinburgh ſhould be obliged to pay the King of 


England the Money Fames had received, in Caſe the 
That the Caſtle of Berwick ſhould be ſurrendered to the 


Duke of Glouceſter. For the Duke of Albany's private 
Security, the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, the Biſhop 
of Dunkald, the High-Chancellor, the Earl of Argyle, 
bound themſelves to procure him a general Pardon for 
all Crimes whatever, even for attempting to dethrone 
the King, and to get him reſtored to his whole Eſtate. 
On the other Hand, the Duke promiſed to ac- 


knowledge the King his Brother for his lawful Sove- 


reign, and to ſwear Allegiance to him. This gives 
Ground to preſume that the Treaty he had made with 
Edward was known in Scotland, or that the Duke 
thought proper to diſcover it, that it might be includ- 


ed in the Pardon. This Agreement being made, the 
Duke of Albany gave over his Project of mounting the 


Throne, either out of pure Generoſity, or becauſe he 
believed he ſhould find it too difficult a Task. On the 


other Side, the Duke of Glouceſter went and paſſed ſome 


Time at Newcaſtle, till the King his Brother ſhould let 
him know his Pleaſure touching his Daughter's Mar- 


bo 4 * 


rages ©: - 
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The Duke of Albany ſeeing himſelf thus Mafter of 1482. 
the Kingdom, reſtored the King his Brother to his for- — 7 
mer State, without reſerving to himſelf any thing but ſembles 
his own Eſtate; and the Glory of his Generoſity. James #is Reſent- 
pleaſed, as one may believe, to have got off thus for 2% 


2 little Fear, ſeemed at firſt to behave in a very diffe- 


rent Manner from what he had done before: Preſently bad. 3 g 


after, he reſolved to go to Amiens and viſit the Re- p. 170. 
licks of St. John, or perhaps to take new Meaſures with 

Lewis XI. But I do not know whether he put his De- 

ſign in Execution, though one finds in the Collection of 

the Publick As a Safe- Conduct for him and a Thou- 

ſand Attendants. Be that as it will, his Diſſimulation He a- 


laſted not long. He fell to his old Courſe of Life, and pts his 


Brother 


reſumed his Enmity to his Brother, with a Reſolution to 2%, be 


diſpatch him out of the Way. His Deſign was kept eſcapes to 


ſo private, that when the Duke was told of it, he had Dunbar. 
but juſt time to throw himſelf into a Fiſhing-boat, and 
eſcape to the Caſtle of Dunbar with a few Friends. From 1483: 
thence it was that he ſent into England the Earl of An- „ revews 
gus and ſome others to renew with Edward the Treaty with Ed- 
they had made laſt Year, and which was ſet aſide by ward, 
the Accommodation which intervened. This Treaty P. 173. 
was in effect confirmed February 11. 1483, with an ad- 
dition of ſome Articles. But Edward's Death, which 
happened preſently after, prevented it from being put 
in Execution. Mean while, the Duke of Albany ha- 
ving, purſuant to the Treaty, put the Fortreſs of Dun- 
bar into the Hands of the Eugliſb, and ſeeing no ap- 
pearance of being ſucboured, withdrew into France, 
where he was unfortunately killed with the Splinter of a Mei: lle 
Lance, ata Tournament by the Duke of Orleans, who n Frence. 
was afterwards King of France under the Name of Biondi. 
Lewis XII. J  £ Edward's 
The War with Scotland being ended, Edvard turned fairs are 
all his Thoughts to the War he intended to carry into 2 


France. But he was far from having ſo fair an Opportu- 25% far? 2 


nity to be revenged of Lewis XI. as he had before the of rhe. 

Rupture with Scotland. Maria Dutcheſs of Burgundy, 2 

being killed by a Fall from her Horſe in the Month of 45 urgun 
„„ - - | & | March Mezeral. 
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1483. March 148 1, the Archduke her Spouſe had fo little Au- 
tthority among the Flemings, that he ſaw himſelf con- 


ſitrained to ſuffer his Children by that Princeſs ro remain 
The Dau- in the Hands of the Gantois. Then Lewis XI. uſing all 
phin's his Cunning to make the Flemings dread the Power of he 
33 Houſe of Auſtria, ordered Matters ſo dextrouſly with the 
garet. Cantois, that he got their Conſent to give in Marriage 
to the Dauphin his Son, Margaret Daughter of their de- 
ceaſed Dutcheſs, with the Earldoms of Artois, Burgun- | 
dy, Maconnois, Auxerre and Charolois. This Negotia- | 
tion was carried on with that Secrecy that Edward had 
no Intelligence of it; inſomuch that Lewis ſtill conti- 
nued to amuſe the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, even after it 
was ended to his Wiſh. The firſt News they had of 
it was the Arrival of the young Dauphineſs, two Years 
old, who was brought to Paris in the Month of April 
1482. The Nuptials were ſolemnized in July. This 
was a very great Vexation, and deadly Affront to Ed- 
ward, who had cauſed the Princeſs his Daughter to be 1 
ſtiled Madam the Dauphineſs. He had perhaps forgot \ 
the Affront he himſel had put upon Lewis with regard 
to his own Marriage, or elſe he imagined. that Love | 
would excuſe him: but Lewis thought himſelf no leſs © 
excuſed by Politicks, and what Kings call Reaſons of 


State. Be that as it will, Edward full of Indignatio { 
Anill and Rage, bent all his Thoughts to Revenge. But it : 


8 was too late, the Opportunities he had let ſlip were loſt f 
ward. paſt recovery. He could no longer rely upon the Af- 4 
Argentre. ſiſtance of the Flemings, who had juſt ſhown ſo openly 0 
Biond. their Attachment to the Intereſts of France. The Duke M 


of Bretagne was ſeized with a Melancholy which rendered 


him incapable of any conſiderable Undertaking. The b 

King of Scotland had no reaſon to be pleaſed, and all 5 

that Edward could expect from the Alliance he had hy 

made with the Kings of Spain and Portugal, was, that 1 

they would not give any Aſſiſtance to Lewis, So I" 

{ | that to be revenged, Edvard muſt, like Henry V, at- A. 
. tack France with the Forces of England alone. But ||" 
France was very far from being in the ſame Circumſtan- % 


ces as when Henry V. 


began the War, Nevertheleſs, | 
88 "ml 
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in ſpite of the little likelihood of ſucceeding in ſuch an 1483. 


Undertaking, Edward was bent upon it. To that 
Purpoſe, he aſſembled all the Lords that were at Court 
or about London, and in a very moving Speech repre- 
ſented to them how great Reaſon the Engliſb Nation, and 
he himſelf in particular, had to reſent the deadly Af- 
fronts put upon them by the King of France. He for- 
got not to diſplay the Claim which the Kings of Eng- 
land had to the Crown of France. That was the chief 
Thing which would touch the Hearts of the Engliſb. In 
fine, he added whatever he thought capable to perſuade 
them not only that it was neceſſary to go to War with 
France, but alſo that there was reaſon to expect good 
Succeſs. There is no need of much Eloquence to in- 
duce the Engliſh to wage War with France. All the 
Lords, with one accord, declared that they thought the 
War juſt and neceſſary, and aſſured the King they were 
ready to ſtand by him with their Lives and Fortunes. 
The Report being ſpread over the Kingdom that the 
War with France was reſolved upon, an extraordinary 
Joy appeared in Peoples Faces, as if they had received 
News of ſome great Victory. 55 
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But whilſt the Preparations were making for this im- Dearh of 
portant War, which was quickly to begin, Edward was Edward 


ſeized with a mortal Diſtemper, which diſcovered to him 
the Vanity of all his Projects. As ſoon as he found he 
ſhould die, he beheld with another Eye than he had 
done before, all that had wholly taken up his Thoughts 
during his paſt Life; and it is pretended that he ſhewed 
Marks of a ſincere Repentance. But in the laſt Mo- 
ments, none but the great Searcher of Hearts can judge 
of the Sincerity of what the Tongue expreſſes. Ed. 
ward died the gth of April, in the Forty-ſecond Tear 
of his Age, after a Reign of TWO and Twenty Years 

and one Month, The Cauſe of his Death is variouſly . 


reported. Some accuſe the Duke of Glouceſter of poi- | | 


ſoning him. But this Accuſation being grounded upon 

no Proof, ought not to be too haſtily credited. Philip 
Comines pretends, that Edward died with Grief and 
/exation, to ſee himſelf foaled and deceived by Lewis 
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1483. XI. But we are to conſider what he ſays only as a bare 


Charafier : 0 by | 
of Edward TVs Actions as have been the moſt noted, by reaſon 


SPA. 


Conjecture, eſpecially ſeeing Edward, as has been ob- 


ſerved, was convinced of Lewis's Inſincerity two Years 


before. The moſt probable Opinion is, that he died of 


a Surfeit, having uſed to try to divert his Cares with ex- 


8 ON 


ceſſive eating and drinking. 5 
I have ſpoken hitherto only of ſuch of Edward tbe | 


of their Connexion with the Affairs of the Publick. It 
will be neceſſary now to lay ſomething of his Perſon, 

and to take a fuller View of the good and bad Qualities 

of his Mind and Body. But firſt, I cannot forbear to 
remark once more, that a Man muſt be 1a his Guard 
with reſpect to the Hiſtorians that have ſpoken of this 
Prince as well as of Richard III. his Brother. The 
greateſt Part wrote at a Time when the Throne was fil- 
led with the Princes of the Houſe of Lancaſter, who 
were extremely jealous of their Rights, and would not 
willingly bear that they ſhould be touched upon, or 
that the Kings of the Houſe of York ſhould be well- 
ſp6ken of. "Thoſe. that wrote afterwards, when the 


Civil Wars were forgotten, have tranſcribed what they 


found in theſe firſt Hiſtorians,and have frequently given 
for Truth what was only the Effect of the Prejudice 


or Policy of the former Hiſtorians. For my Part, as 


J have no Motive to blacken the Reputation of this 


Prince, I have endeavoured to avoid this Fault, with- 


out concealing however either his Failings or his bad 


Qualities. „ | 

When Edward aſcended the Throne, he. was one of 
the handſomeſt Men in England, and perhaps in Europe. 
This is what all the World are agreed in. His noble 
Mien, his free and eaſy Way, his affable Carriage, won 


the Hearts of all at firſt Sight. Theſe Qualities joined 


to an undaunted Courage, gained him among the Peo- 
ple an Efteem and Affection, which ſtood him in great 
ſtead in {cveral Circumſtances of his Life. Philip de 
Comines affirms, that he owed his Reſtoration to the 
Throne to the Inclination which the London-Ladies had 
tor him. But that would have been of little tz 


* 
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had he not likewiſe had the Affections of their Huſ- 1783. 
bands, and in general, of the major Part of the Kin-... 
dom. If he had not depended upon the Hearts of the | 
People, he would never have ventured to attempt to. 5 
recover the Throne with the Help of Two Thouſand 
Men, who were moſt of them Foreigners. For ſome Fault: aß 
time he was exceeding liberal; but at length he grew cribedte 
covetous, not ſo much from his natural Temper, as Edward. 
out of a Neceſſity to bear the immoderate Expences 
which his Pleaſures ran him into. Though he had a 
great deal of Wit, and a ſound Judgment, he commit- 
ted however ſeveral Overſights. The firſt was when he 
ſuffered himſelf to be ſurprized by the Earl of Var- 
wick. But that Fault was in rene Meaſure repaired 
by the Dexterity and Readineſs wherewith he got out 
of the Hands of the Archbiſhop of Zork. Theſecond 
was to truſt ſuch Perſons as betrayed him, and were fold 
to France, The third was to ſuſfer himſelf to be ſo long 
impoſed upon by Lewis XI. who was univerſally cried 
N down for his ill Falch. Moſt of the Hiſtorians have 
| mightily aggravated this Matter, as being ignorant that 
from the Year 1480. he began to take Meaſures to wage 
War with Lewis, as appears from what has been quoted 
out of the Collection of the Publick Acts. He is blamed 
likewiſe upon two other Accounts, wherein it is more 


eaſy to juſtify him. Firſt, for having broke off the 
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. War already begun with France for an inconſiderable 
d Sum of Money, at a time when he might have flattered 
BB Himſelf with a Proſpect of Succeſs. But if a Man ful- 

fly examines the Circumſtances of that Affair, he will 

. eaſily perceive that being forſaken by the Pukes of Bur- 

e 2 and Bretagne his Allies, he would have acted a 
n very raſh Part to purſue with his own Forces alone the 

d Execution of ſo great an Enterprize, wherein he would 
o- not, in all appearance, have come off with Honour. 
at ! The other thing he is blamed for, is, his not joining 
de with the Heireſs of Burgundy, to ſtop the Progreſs of 
he the King of France. I own that was really a Fault. 
ad | But however, it may be conſiderably leſſened, by re- 
It, flecting on the Examples of ſeveral Princes eminent for 


ad „ _ the 


1483. their Abilities, who have behaved in the ſame Manner 
* on the like Occàſions. Uncertain of the Event, Prin- 
: ces often imagine they ſhall be great Gainers by ſetting 
their Neighbours at Variance, in hopes they will weaken 
one another. But it falls out ſometimes, that the Iflue 
anſwers not their Expectations. It is certain, that if 
Maria of Burgundy, and afterwards the Archduke her 
Hyſband had more vigorouſly withſtood the Attacks of 
Lewis XI. nothing was more capable to render Edward 
the Umpire of Europe, than the mutual weakning of 
theſe two Powers. By this Conduct it was that he 
made himſelf courted by the King of France and the 
Duke of Burgundy, becauſe he kept himſelf always in 
a Condition to make the Balance incline to one fide. It 
may be he was in hopes it would be always the ſame : 
but he had to do with a Prince of more Cunning than 
himſelf” „ 
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 7nftances of Theſe are properly political Faults, which are often 
bis Cruelty. confidered as ſuch, only becauſe of the Events which 
are not in the Power of Man. But the Crimes E4- 
ward is more juſtly charged with, are his Cruelty, Per- 
jury and Incontinence. The firſt appears in the great 
Number of Princes and Lords that he put to Death on 
the Scaffold, after he had taken them in Battle. If 
ever there was room to ſhow Mercy in cafe of Rebel- 
lion, it was at that fatal Time when it was almoſt im- 
poſſible to ſtand Neuter, and ſo difficult to chuſe the 
juſteſt Side between the Two Houſes that were contend- 
ing for the Crown. And yet we don't ſee that Edward 
had ever any regard to that Conſideration. The Death 
of the Prince of Wales, Son of Henry VI. murdered 
almoſt in his Preſence z and that of Henry himſelf, in- 
nocent as he was, will perhaps be juſtified in ſome mea- 
ure by thoſe who think nothing unlawful when the ſe- 
curing a Throne is in queſtion ; but they will never be 


excuſed by thoſe who have any Tincture of Religion. 


CLE 1 E _ "IY YER CE 2 


Ct 3 As to the Death of the Duke of Glexcefter, I don't 
know whether it would be poſſible to find the leaſt Ex- 
_ cute, if it be true, as it ſeems to be, that the Duke was 


Edward's = 


innocent. 


| Book XIII. I 6.E D W: A RD: If 

Edward's Breach of Faith was viſible in the unjuſt 
Puniſhment of the Lord Wells and his Brother-in-law, 
after he had enticed them our of Sanctuary by a Safe- 
Conduct, in puniſhing the Baſtard of Falconbridge whom 


* 
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His Breach 4 13 


of Faith. | 


he had pardoned: And laſtly, in the Oath he took at 


York, even when he was determined to break it. All 


theſe Actions are to be reckoned among thoſe that can- 


not be juſtified but by political Reaſons, a poor Excuſe 


in all Matters where Honour and Religion are con- 
„c 22 

As for Edward's Incontinence, one may ſay that his 
whole Life was one continued Scene of Exceſs that way. 


His Incon- 


tinence. © 


He had abundance of Miſtreſſes, but eſpecially Three of 


whom he ſaid, One was the merrieſt *, the other the wittieſt, 
and the third the holieſt in the World, ſince ſhe would not ſtir 
from the Church but when he ſent for her. He had how- 
ever but two natural Children both by Elizabeth Lucy, 
to whom it was ſaid he was contracted before his Mar- 


Baker. 
Biondi. 


 riage, Arthur ſirnamed Plantagenet, who was created 


Viſcount L'Ie by Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, who was 


Wife of Thomas Lumley. I ſhall ſay nothing of Edward's 


Religion, ſince Hiſtorians have made no mention of it, 


but in relating his laſt Words upon his Death-bed. _ 

What is moſt aſtoniſhing in the Life of this Prince, 
is his good Fortune, which ſeemed to be prodigious. 
He was raiſed to the Throne after the Loſs of two Bat- 
tles, one by the Duke his Father, the other by the 
Earl of Warwick, who was then devoted to the Houſe of 
York, The Head of the Father was ſtill upon the 
Walls of York when the Son was proclaimed at London. 
Edward eſcaped as it were by Miracle out of his Con- 
finement at Middiæebam. He was reſtored to the Throne, 


or atleaſt received into London at his Return from Hol- 


land, before he had overcome, and whilſt his F orrune 
yet depended upon the Iſſue of a Battle, which the Earl 
of Warwick was ready to give him. In a Word, he 
was ever victorious in all the Battles wherein he fought in 
F 13 


| FaneShore Wife to a Citizen of Londen. 


Elizabetb 
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"i Beth his Queen brought him a numerous Iſſue, 
, three Princes and eight Princeſſes, of whom 
eng Son and two Daughters died in their Infancy. We 
ſhall ſoon ſee the Fate of his eldeſt Son Edward who 
ſucceeded him, and of Richard Duke of York his Brother. 
Elizabeth the eldeſt of his Daughters had been con- 
tracted to the Dauphin Son of Lewis XI. who was af- 
terwards King of France by the Name of Charles VIII. 
In proceſs of Time ſhe was married to Henry VII. King 
of England. 
Ciccley, who had been betrothed to the Prince of 
Scotland, eſpouſed the Lord Wells; and afterwards, up- 
on his Death, another whoſe Name 1 know not. She 
died without iaue. 
Ann had been contracted to Philip Son of Maximi- 
lian of Auſtria, and Maria of Burgundy. But that 
Match not taking Effect, ſne married Thomas Howard 
Duke of Norfolk, by whom ſhe had two Sons, who 
died without Ifſue. 5 | 
Bridget was a Nun. 
Mary, who had been promiſed to the King « of Den- 
mark, died at Greenwich before her Marriage was ſolem- 
| nized. = | 
| Catherine, whom the King, her Fathel would have 
iven to the Infanto of Spain, had for Husband William 
Coltryney Eafl of Devonſhire, by whom ſhe had a Son 
who was created Marguiſs of Exeter, in the Reign of 
Henry VIII. 
It muſt be remarked, that in the Engliſh Hiſtories 
there is a continual Anachroniſm of a Year, and ſome- 
times of two, from 1474 to the End of this Reign *. 
X Edward IV. was buried at Windſor. In this Reign flouriſhed ſeveral 
eminent Men, particularly Thomas Littleton Judge o the Common Pleas, 
and John Forteſcue Judge and Chancellor of England. In the Year 1483, 
the [aſt of this Reign, was born Themas Parr a Shropſhire Man, noted 
for his extraordinary great Age. He lived to the Year 1635. being then 
brought up to London by the Earl of Arundel as a great Rariety, where he 


died, after baviog lived in the Reigns of Tay "ug mo Po, aged 
172 2 
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means FT ER the Death of Edward IV, 1483. 
che Prince his eldeſt Son, between E. 
wocue and thirteen Years of Age, WARD V. 
vas proclaimed King by the Name of Te 5 
Eaward V. The Reign of this Prince April. 
vas ſhort and unfortunate; if the 
— gqmwo Months and twelve Days chat he 
bote the Title of King, and which were wholly: ſpent 
in deppiving him of the Crown even before he had ſo- 
I y received it, may be called a Reign, and not 
| cather be looked upon as an Inter-regnum. But however 

as during that ſhort Space he was generally acknow- 

ledgedfor Sovereign of England, Hiſtorians have made 
no ſeruple to rank him among the Kings. The whole 
Matter of this Reign conſiſts only of the Means made $7 
uſe of by the Duke of Glouceſter to ſet aſide the young 
King his Nephew, and to place himſelf in the Throne. 


But before I enter upon the Particulars of theſe deteſta- 
ble Practices, it will be neceſſary to ſow how Mag- 
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. The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. 

1483. ters ſtood at the Court of England before the Death of 
Edward IV. % ner bog pies 3 

H ng Elizabeth Woodville who from a Subject was become 
>> "fore Ed. 2ycen, by her Marriage with Edward, held the firſt 
wards Rank at Court, as well by her Privileges as Queen, 

Death. as by her Power and Intereſt. Ever ſince her Marriage 

| ſhe had gained over the King a great Aſcendant, which 

ſhe kept to the Day of his Death. Her Birth by her 

Father's Side was not very conſiderable. But her Mo- 

ther, who had been Wife of the famous Duke of Bed- 

ford, was of the Houſe of Luxemburgh, IIluſtrious for 

the Princes, Kings and Emperors that had ſprung 

from it. So that conſidering Elizabeth as derived from 

thence, it is not at all ſtrange that ſhe ſhould have a 

great Soul, and think herſelf as worthy to command 

as the nobleſt Lords of England. Mean time, as her 

being Queen gave her no manner of Title to meddle 

with the Affairs of the Publick, ſhe knew how to ma- 

nage that Matter another way, namely, by the In- 

fluence ſhe had over the King. Though Edward often 

proved falſe to her, ſhe bore it very patiently, and ne- 

ver ſhowed her Uneaſineſs at. Edward charmed to find 

= himſelf at Liberty to purſue his Inclinations without 
[ danger of continual Reproaches, repayed her Modera- 
i tion with the moſt obliging and condeſcending Behavi- 
= our, of which ſhe knew how to make a good uſe. 
| The _=—_s of Sir Richard Woodville her Father to the 
Honour of Ear! of Rivers, and the Marriage of her 
Brother with the richeſt Heireſs of the Kingdom, were 
the firſt Proofs ſhe gave of her Power. After that Ed- 
<vard heaped Honours and Riches upon her Family, 
even to the deſiring to marry Anthony her Brother to 
a Siſter of the King of Scotland, as may be ſeen in the 
Collection of the Publick Ads. When the Prince of Wales 
was of Age to have a Governour, it was this ſame Lord 
become Earl of Rivers, that was entruſted with that 
High-Office. The Queen forgot not her own Children 
by her former Huſband Sir Jobn Grey [of Groby. 
s Grey her eldeft Son was made Marquiſs of Dor- 

1, Governour of the Tower, and Keeper of the King's 
: Ss _ Treaſures. 


Book XIII. 17. EDWARD VV. 
| Treaſures. Richard Grey his Brother, was created a 1483. 
Baron, and had a conſiderable Poſt about the Prince 


beloved. And therefore 


of Wales. 


If the Queen had confined her Favours to her Sons, Two. Par. 
her Father and her Brother, there would have been no — 442 
Reaſon to wonder at it. But it cannot be denied that ; 

| 6 a app car old and the 
ſhe made an ill uſe of their Power, by cauſing to be new Nobi-.. 


created Peers, many Perſon who would have had no iy. 


manner of Pretenſion to that Honour, if they had nor 


been backed by her Favour. This gave occaſion to 


the Diſtinction in thoſe Days, between the antient and 


the new Nobility. But if that Diſtinction redounded 


not to the Honour of the laſt, that Diſadvantage was 


amply made up by the Places of Honour and Profit 

which the Queen helped them to. By degrees the had 
as It were baniſhed the antient Nobility from the Court, 
where ſcarce any were to be ſeen but Lords of the new 


Creation, all firmly attached to the Queen. It was 
much the ſame in all the reſt of the Kingdom, where 
the moſt conſiderable Poſts were filled by ſuch as the 
Queen knew to be her Creatures. Her Aim was to ſe- 
cure her Power during the King's Life, and in Caſe ſhe 
ſurvived him, to make ſure of the Government of the 
Kingdom in the Name of the Prince her Son, .when he 


ſhould come to be on the Throne. But by a Fatality 


not unuſual to the beſt-laid Projects, this very Thing 


3 the Occaſion of her own and her Family's 


uin. 


antient Families, it is r to gueſs that ſhe was not 


the King's Ear. Mean while it was not in her Power 


to expel the Court Three Lords of the antient No- Head, 
bility whom the King had a great Affection for, be- he Nos 
cauſe they had done him ſignal Services. Theſe were 9). 
Henry Stafford Duke of Buckingham, William Haſtings, 
and Thomas Stanley. „ N 


Ven, v 
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The Queen having thus openly declared againſt the The — 
: protects t 


e took all poſſible Care to; 
hinder the Lords whom ſhe affected not, from having 
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1483, The firſt, who was of a very antient Family, had 
Oy moreover the Advantage of being deſcended from a 
bam. Daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock Duke of Glouceſter, 
one of Edward the Third's Sons, and enjoyed the Office 
of High-Conftable, VVß!]ß = 
Ie Lr! The Lord Haſtings was Higb. Chamberlain. The King 
| Haſtings, bad a particular Kindneſs for him, on the ſcore of his 
firm Loyalty, of which he had given Proofs in the 
Time of his Adverſity, eſpecially when he was forced 
to fly into Holland, This Lord was a hearty Friend to 
the RG, but he loved not the Queen; if he paid her 
any Reſpect, it was againſt the Grain, and purely out 
of Complaiſance to the King his Maſter.. 
The Lod The Lord Stanley of an antient Family, was in the 
Stanley. ſame Caſe: He was devoted to the King without mak- 
| ing much Court to the Queen. E 
jane Shore The King's Miſtreſſes held likewiſe a conſiderable 
Ning Ed. Rank at Court, on account of the Influence they had 
ar Mie over him. There were three principal ones, among 
. whom Jane Shore is the only one that was concerned in 
the Events of this new Reign. She was Wife to a Ci- 
tizen of London, whom Edward had debauched and 
taken from her Huſband. She was ſurprifingly beau- 
tiful, and withal of a Generoſity very uncommon in 
Perſons of her Character. The King was as much in 
love with her Temper as with her Beauty. He never 
heard her ſpeak ill of any Body ; neither did he ever 
find that ſhe endeavoured to ſet him againſt any Perſon 
whatever. If ſhe importuned him ſometimes it was in 
Behalf of thoſe that had unhappily fallen into ſome 
Diſgrace. When ſhe had done any Bedy a Kindneſs, 
| ſhe ſcorned to take a Reward, being unwilling to give 
Occaſion to think that ſhe acted out of Intereſt. And 
for that Reaſon ſhe had laid up but few Riches, in Com- 
pariſon of others in her Caſe, whoſe Greedineſs can ne- 
verbedatthed, e Fears 43) 
| Diſimula: The Duke of Glouceſter Brother of the King, was 
nun of the ſomewhat at a Loſs how to behave with reſpect to the 
ade AW, that were forming at Court, and in the 
Kingdom. The only way to pleaſe the King, was to 
make 


r ſtrengthening the new Nobility he ſhould hinder the 


make Court to the Queen. But on the other Hand, 
the Duke perceiving that the Queen's Drift was to en- 
groſs the Government in Caſe the King ſhould happen 
to die, could not adhere to her, without forfeiting the 
SGood-Will of the antient Nobility, of which he might 
one Day ſtand in need. As he was naturally a great 


his Court publickly to the Queen, but in private he 
joined with the Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Haſt- 
ings, and the Lord Stanley. Th, . 

the Kings Sons, the eldeſt of whom was but a little a- Nr 


ther but nine, when the King their Father died. It 


his Governour, into Wales to appeaſe ſome Commoti- 
York remained at Court with the Queen his Mother. 


were formed in his Court. But his Affection for the _ f T 
Queen not ſuffering him to hold the Balance even, h £ 


as he enjoyed his Health, he imagined, that during his Peath. 


Time to be well eſtabliſhed, but derived all their Au- 
thority and Credit purely from his Favour, which they 


Maſter in the Art of Diflimulation, he reſolved to make 


It is needleſs to ſay much of the two young Princes Edward 
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bove twelve Years old, and the Duke of 797+ his Bro- 2 a 


will ſuffice to ſay, that before Edward IV was ſeized 
with the Diſtemper that laid him in his Grave, he had 
ſent the Prince his eldeſt Son, with the Earl of Rivers 


ons which had been raiſed there. The young Duke of 


Edward ſaw with ſome Concern the two Parties that Reconcilia- 


E before Ed- 
took no Care to prevent the Conſequences. As long ward's | 


Life he ſhould be always Maiter of both, and that by 


od from being able to do any Thing to the Prejudice 
of the Queen and her Children after his Death. But 
when he came to die, he beheld this Diviſion with a- 
nother Eye. He conſidered that he left for ſupport to 
his Houſe new raiſed Families only, which had not had 


were juſt going to be deprived of. The thoughts of 
this grieving him very much, he ſought in himſelf the 
Means to repair the Fault he had committed, and in the 
Condition he was in, he could find no better way than 
to perſwade the two Parties to become F riends for his 
fake. A poor Expedient! which could not eaſily 
F „ produce 
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053. produce the Effect he expected. The Regard for a i 


dying King, whom the  antient Nobility had never 
loved, was hardly capable of extinguiſhing the Hatred 
and Jealouſy they had entertained againſt the Queen's 
Relations, and which unhappily. had been but too 
much fomented. However, before he died, Edward 

had at leaſt the Satisfaction to ſee a Reconciliation . 
which to him appeared to be ſincere, by reafon of the 


| , ſeeming Readineſs and Chearfulneſs wherewith bath 


Parties conſented to his Requeſt. The Earl of Rivers 
being abſent, the Queen his Siſter paſſed her Word for 
him, and the Marquiſs of Dor/et her eldeſt Son, as re- 
preſenting the Family of the Grey's embraced the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Lord Haſtings, who were the 
Heads of the oppoſite Party. The Duke of Glouceſter 
being then at Zork about the King's Affairs, had it not 
in his Power to obſtruct this Reconciliation, which in- 
deed would have been very much to his Prejudice had 
1t been ſincere. On 
As ſoon as Edward's Eyes were cloſed, the two Par- 


of bouhPar- ties forgetting their late mutual Proteſtations of Friend- 


ties to ſeixe 


ſhip, thought of nothing but how to get the better one 


vernmenf. Of another. Mean while they agreed with one Con- 
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ſent, to cauſe the deceaſed King's eldeſt Son to be pro- 
claimed by the Name of Edward V. That done, each 
Party took ſuch Meaſures as they thought moſt proper 
to attain their reſpective Ends. The main Thing was 
to become Maſter of the King's Perſon, in order to go- 
vern in his Name. The Queen hoped to maintain and 
even to increaſe her Authority, during the Minority 
of the King her Son, and the other Party ſaw them- 
ſelves undone to all Intents and Purpoſes, if the young 
Prince was once in the Hands of his Mother. Howe 
ver, thus far the Advantage was entirely on the Queen's 
Side. Immediately after the Death of the King her 
Huſband, ſhe had diſpatched a Courier to the Earl of 
Rivers her Brother to carry him the News. At the 
{ame time ſhe writ him Word that ſhe believed it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould raiſe Forces in and a- 
225 x - 5 "nn 
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"ans Wales, to enable him to conduct the new King 
ſafely to London, in order to have him crowned. ; 
On the other Side, the Duke of Buckingham and the neal 
Lord Haſtings ſent an Expreſs to the Duke of Glouceſter bam and 
acquainting him with the King's Death and the hoe # 8 . 
Meaſures. And withal repreſented to him, that being Glouceſter 
Uncle by the Father's Side to the King, the Govern- toſcize the 
ment of the Realm belonged to him, during the Mino- — 8 
rity 3 but that in Caſe he was not beforehand with the 
Queen, it would be in vain to expect afterwards to ob- 

tain what of Right was his Due. In fine, that let 
what would happen, they offered him a Body of a 


Thouſand Men well armed and ready to ESR the 


Word of Command. 
It is __ difficult to judge, whether befgre the They Df. 
Death of E ward IV, the Dube of Glouceſter had any only to e- 
Thoughts of mounting the Throne to the Prejudice of move the 
his Nephews. But there is little room to — that Fogel 
he formed that Deſign the Moment he heard that the Govern- 
King his Brother was dead. All the Steps he made mens. 
from thenceforward too plainly appear to be Conſe- 
quences of a Scheme laid to compaſs that End. As for 
the Lord Haſtings, it is certain his ſole Intention was to 
take the Adminiſtration out of the Hands of the Queen 
and her Relations. The Affection he had all along 
ſhown for Edward IV would never ſuffer him to have 
any Hand in a Plot to dethrone the Prince his Son. As 
for the Duke of Buckingham, his Conduct is more doubt- 
ful. Beſides his Hatred of the Queen and her Family, 
he had always had a particular Reſpe& for the Duke 
of Glouceſter, which affords room to ſuſpect that he had 
| Joined with him from the very firſt, in the Deſign of 
placing him on the Throne. However the Hiſtorians 
aſcribe to him only, at leaſt in the Beginning of this 
Reign, the ſame Intention with the Lord Haſtings, 
namely, to remove the Queen from the Government 
of the King's Perſon and of the Realm. Be that as it Cen 
will, the Duke of Glouceſter upon News of the King's - Nor- 
Death ſent back the Expreſs immediately, with Orders bamftoa. 


to 


1483. to defire the Duke of Buckingham and the Lord Haſt- 
- ins to come and confer with him at Nortbamptun. 
' TheDakeof Theſe two Lords with ſome others of their Party be- 
:Glouce ing come to the Place appointed, the Duke of Glouce/- 
ter speech zer made them a long Speech tending to ſhow them the 
| — Danger that hung over their Heads, if the Queen 
ſhould have the Government in her Hands. He told 
them, they would ſee themſelves expoſed to the Mer- 
cy of an imperious Woman, and of the two Families of 
the Rivers's and Grey's newly raiſed by the King his 
Brother, who would never think themſelves throughly 
ſafe but by the Deſtruction of thoſe whom they conſider- 
ed as their Rivals and Enemies. That the late King 
had kept them by his Authority, within ſome Bounds, 
but as ſoon as they ſhould be poſſeſſed of the Supreme 
Power, in the Name of the young King, nothing would 
be able to curb their Inſolence. He added, that no 
Perſon had more Right or was more concerned than 
he to take Care of the Affairs of the Kingdom, during 
the Minority of the King his Nephew. That all the 
World knew the great Affection he had always had for 
the King his Brother, and that therefore the tender 
Love he had for his Children ſuffered him not to leave 
them to the Mercy of thoſe who had never appeared 
to have any other View but their own Promotion and 
Grandeur. That for theſe Reaſons he was determined 
zealouſly to apply himſelf to promote with all his 
Might, the good of the Nation, and the Honour of 
his Nephew, principally by cauſing him to be Educa- 
ed ſo as to enable him to tread in the Steps of his illuſ- 
trious Anceſtors. But that he. could not hope to ſuc- 
ceed in ſuch an Undertaking, without the Afiſtance 
of all honeſt Men, efpeciaily of thoſe to whom he was 
ſpeaking, who without doubt had not as well as he, 
any other View but the Welfare and Glory of the 
Nation. That he had aſſembled them to conſult with 
them about what was to be done in the preſent Emer- 
© geh. being reſolved to make no Step without their 
vice. he red ©: pe 
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This Speech having met with Applauſe, all the 1483, 
Lords entered into a ſerious Debate about what Means e 

ſhould be uſed to become Maſter of the King's Perſon, rence. © 
To bring it about by Force was hardly practicable. The 
Earl of Rivers had not only drawn together a good 
Number of Troops, but alſo it would have been very 
ealy ſor him to conduct the King to London, before 
they ſhould be in a Condition to hinder him. Beſides, 
they would have given their Enemies too great an Ad- 
vantage, if without any apparent Neceſſity, they had 
begun ſo ſoon to take up Arms. Such a Step would 
not have failed to cauſe the People to ſide with the op- 
polite Party, and would have been looked upon as 
trending to obſtruct the King's Coronation. Theſe Con- 
ſiderations made the Lords reſolve to uſe Policy. To 
that End, they agreed that they ſhould continue to 
ſhow a great Zeal for the King, to take from the Queen 
all pretence of raiſing Forces, or of keeping on Foot 
thoſe which the Earl of River, had drawn together. 
That the Duke of Glouceſter ſhould try to perſwade her 
to diſband theſe Troops as uſeleſs. That in Caſe he 
ſucceeded, they ſhould endeavour to get the King in 4. 
their Power before he ſhould come to London. Bur if 
on the contrary, the Queen was bent to keep theſe For- 
ces, they ſhould try to amuſe her with Negotiations, 
till they were able openly to oppoſe her Deſigns.  _ 
The Conference being ended, the Lord Haſtings poſt- Haſtings 
ed to London, where his Preſence was neceſſary, by rea- Tondon 
ſon of his great Intereſt in the City. Preſently after TheDake of 
the Duke of Glouceſter ſent the Queen a Letter of Con- Glouceſ- 
dolance upon the King's Death, expreſſſng an extreme rette 
Affection for the young Prince that ſucceeded him, 3 
and an extraordinary Reſpect for her. After this Be- 
ginning he told her, That he beheld with great Joy 
« all Hearts united in the ſame Sentiments, the which 
* afforded him a good Proſpect that the King his 
* Nephew would paſs his Minority in a profound 
* Tranquilliry. That for his Part he would do all 
that lay in his Power to keep the People in the Obe- 
« dience due to their Sovereign, by giving them him- _ 
Yeti. YL. > . * 


ueen. 
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2483- „ ſelf an Example of unlimited Submiſſion. That he 
| « did not queſtion but ſhe would likewiſe do her beſt 
ce that all the King's Subjects, of what Order or De- 
<« oree ſoever, might enjoy the Peace and Quiet they 
cc had reaſon to expect. That in order tO that he 
ce took the Freedom to adviſe her to exert her utmoſt | 
<« to diſpel the old Animoſities among the Great Men, 
« and confirm by her Prudence the Reconciliation 
< lately made before the King her Huſband's Death. 
« That his Advice was, that without Affection or Pre- 
te judice, Care ſhould be taken to reward Merit where- 
c ever it ſhould be found, to the End no Man might 
<« juſtly complain of having been neglected purely on 
„ the Score of Party. That this was the principal 
<< Point to be aimed at, leaſt by acting otherwiſe Di- 
ce viſions ſhould ariſe again, which ought to be buried 
% in eternal Oblivion. That therefore he could not 
« forbezr telling her, that having been informed that 
N Fart of Rivers was drawing ſome Forces toge- 
ther to conduct the King to London, he was ſurpriſed 
ce atit, conſidering there did not ſeem to be the leaſt 
5 Occaſion for them. That he was really convinced 
c that her Intention was good; nevertheleſs it was to 
<< be feared that People would put another Conſtruc- 
tion upon that Proceeding. That the raiſing of 
* Troops upon the flight Pretence of providing for 
the King's Safety, at a Time when no Body appear- 
ed to give him any Diſturbance, could not but cauſe 
5 Suſpicions in the oppoſite Party lately reconciled. 
« That the Precautions ſeveral Lords would take 
„ without doubt, to ſcreen themſelves from the Miſ- 
* chiefs they would have reaſon to dread, were the 
5 natural and infallible Fruits of theſe Suſpicions. That 
<< therefore to avoid a Danger which had no Founda- 
< tion, and by a needleſs Precaution, the Peace of the 
« whole Kingdom would lye at Stake. That when 
<< once theſe Suſpicions ſhould take root, and two 
Armies ſhould be on foot in the Kingdom, God a- 
lone knew what might be the Iſſue. That for theſe 
£ Reaſons, of which doubtleſs ſhe plainly Loved 
| > ** 4he 


„ might come, without Fear and Suſpicion, to pay 


to the Intereſts of the late King, and ſtill ſhowed him- 


in his Letter one Syllable that might induce her to think 


fine, ſhe conſidered that the Duke could not aſpire to 


ing none but the King's Domeſticks, he began his hour « 


full of Strangers, and ſo ill-provided with Proviſions 
and other Conveniencies, that it would be very incom- 
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« the Strength, he adviſed her to cauſe her Troops to 14832 } 
be diſbanded, that all the Nobles of the Realm 


« their Reſpects to their young Sovereign, and con- 
« tribute every one according to his Power, to the 
t Preſervation of Peace and Union in the State. 4 

The Queen was ſo imprudent as to follow this Advice, The Queen 
not perceiving the Poiſon that lurked under it. She 3 
thought ſhe ſhould the rather comply with it, as it 
came from a Brother-in-law, who had always been firm 


ſelf very zealous for her and her Children. During Ed- 
ward IV's Life, the Duke of Glouceſter had all along 
conſtantly paid his Reſpects to the Queen, ſo that ſhe 
had no reaſon to ſuſpect him. Beſides, there was not 


he intended to diſpute the Government with her. In 


the Crown without ſupplanting two Nephews and five 
Nieces, who were not in his Power. This alone would 
have been enough to remove her Suſpicions, ſuppoſing 
ſne could have entertained any againſt them. And 
therefore, believing herſelf ſaficiently backed, ſince 
the Duke of Glouceſter ſhowed himſelf ſo faſt a Friend 
to her Intereſts, ſhe wrote to the Earl of Rivers her 
Brother, that ſhe thought proper he ſhould diſmiſs his Riverscar- 
Troops for fear of raiſing Jealouſies without Occaſion. = the 
The Earl obeyed her Otders without delay, and keep- dn 
Journey to London. 1 Guard. 
The young King being come near Northampton, the The Duke 
Dukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham, who had brought of Gloucel- 


into the Town Nine Hundred armed Men, went out to and his 


riend; 
meet him, and ſaluted him with a great deal of Reſpect. and mes: 
In diſcourſing with the Earl of Rivers, they gave him #he King, 


to underſtand that the Town of Northampton was ſo 


modious for theirs and the King's Retinue to lodge in 
that Place. Then they adviſed him to carry the King 
"3% Th X 2 
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Fey per. 


ſuade Ri- 
vers 10 go 
with them 


ro North- 
ampton. 


They careſs 
him very 
much; 
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to Stony-Stratford, which is but Twelve Miles further 


in the Road to London. They added, that for their 


Part they would go back to Northampton, and come 
and wait upon the King next Morning before he fat out. 
Upon parting, one of them propoſed to the Earl in | 
free and eaſy Manner, as it the Thought had juſt then 
came into his Head, to go and divert himſelf with them 
that Night at Northampton, whilſt the King reſted at 
Stony-Straiford. The Earl not ſuſpecting their Deſign, 
complied with this kind Invitation. He was even glad 
to have an Opportunity to cement their mutual Recon- 
ciliation, by this Proof of Truſt and Confidence. 
The three Lords being come to Northampton, ſpent 
part of the Night at Supper in perfect Harmony, ma- 
king one another Proteſtations of Friendſhip and Offers 
of Service. Bed-time being come, the Earl of Rivers 
withdrew to his Lodging. But the other two paſſed the 
reſt of the Night in conſult ing what was to be done, 
ſince the Earl of Rivers had indiſcretely put himſelf in 
their Power. Their Conſultation being ended, they 


cauſed the Keys of the Inn where they lodged to be 


brought to them, under Colour that they would be the 


firſt that ſhould go to the King in the Morning. For 


the greater Precaution, they had ordered a good Num- 
ber of their Men to go out of the Town and ſecure 


the Way to Stony-Stratford from all Paſſengers whate- 


and after - 
ward: ar- 
reſt him; 


ver. At break of Day they were ready to mount their 
Horſes, whilſt the Earl of Rivers was ſtill in Bed. 
Mean time, one of his People having waked him, and 
told him that the Dukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham were 
ready to go, and that no body was ſuffered to go out 
of the Inn; he immediately put on his Cloaths in order 
to go and know the Reaſon of this Proceeding. But he 
found them in a Temper very different from that he had 
left them in ſome Hours before. Upon his Approach 
they began to quarrel with him, taxing him with having 
alienated the King's Affection from his moſt faithful 
Subjects, adding, that they knew how to prevent the 
like Practice for the future. The Earl was going to 
return à ſoft Anſwer to this Accuſation, but refuſing 
Gr „„ | vx to 


to hear him, they left him in Cuſtody with ſome of 148 
* People, and mounting on Horſeback rid away to 
They found the young Prince ready to ſet out, and en, 
having paid their Reſpects to him, they re-mounted rhe Lord 
their Horſes in order to attend him. Before they were Grey and 
out of the Town, they picked a Quarrel with the Lord? Vibe. 
Gray, Half-Brother to the King, and charged him, 
that jointly with the Marquiſs of Dorſet his Brother, and 
the Earl of Rivers his Uncle, he had formed the Pro-; 
ject to get the King's Perſon into their Hands: And 
that the Marquiſs of Dorſet had taken out of the Tower 
the Treaſure which the late King had committed to his 
Cuſtody. To which the King made anſwer, that for 
what concerned the Marquiſs of Dorſet he could ſay 
nothing, but that he would anſwer for the Conduct of 
the Earl of Rivers and the Lord Grey, ſince they had 
always been in his Company without ever leaving him. 
To this the Duke of Buckingham replied, that they had 
taken care to conceal] their Plots from his Highneſs, 
but that they were no leſs certain for all that. At the 
e ſame time he ordered his People to arreſt the Lord Grey, 
r with Sir Thomas Vaughan and Sir Richard Hawſe, and in- 
* ſtead of going on towards London, he carried the King 4 
e back to Noribampion. The ſame or the next Day the 15% n- 
two Lords and the Knights Priſoners were conducted to them to 
Pontfract Caſtle, the Governour whereof was a Crea- Pontfract. 
ture of the Duke of Glouceſter's. The King appeared They ſeize © 
very much concerned for the Diſgrace of his Brother en the 
and Uncle, as well as for the Violence done to his own * 
Perſon. But he had no means to get out of the Hands 
of his new Governours, but his Tears which trickled 
down his Cheeks, and which were little regarded. Mean 
while, they omitted not to pay him outwardly all the 
Reverence uſually paid to a Sovereign, in order to blind 
the Eyes of the People by this ſhow of Reſpect and 
Submiſſion. „ 5 „ | 
The News of theſe Things being brought to the The Doty 
Queen, ſhe perceived her Error in truſting to the Duke — 
of Glouceſter, and ſuſpected immediately that he would Weſtmin- 
ne an . ö | = 
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1483. not ſtop there, but that he had formed Deſigns ſtill 


ſter with 


3 herſelf deprived of the Aſſiſtance of her Brother and 


Sons as well as of their Counſels, ſhe had no other re- 
medy left, but with the Duke of Zorꝶ her Son and the 


reſt of her Family to take Sanctuary in Weſtminſter, 
The Lord Haſtings who was then at London hated the 
ueen, as was obſerved, but he loved the King and all 

Edward IV's Family. It is true, he was engaged in 


Glouceſter's and Buckingham*s Plot, but it was becauſe. 


he believed it tended only to hinder the Queen from 
holding the Reins of the Government, the which he 
thought juſt and reaſonable. He had Intelligence in 
the Night of what had paſſed at Northampton, and in- 
ſtantly ſent the News to the Archbiſhop of 7ork who was 
High-Chancellor, aſſuring him withal that he had no 


Treaſon to be alarmed ; that the tn, was in no 


danger, and that very ſhortly what had happened would 

The Arch- turn to the Welfare of the Kingdom. The Archbiſhop 
biſhop of getting out of Bed that Moment, went to the een, 
85 eee. arg and carried the Great Seal along with him. He found 
of his Fide- her in a diſconſolate Condition fitting upon the Ground, 
409. lamenting her own and her Children's Fate, whilſt her 
Domeſticks were buſy in carrying in ſuch Goods as were 
neceſlary into the Sanctuary. He uſed his utmoſt En- 
deavour to comfort her, telling her what the Lord Haſt- 

ings had acquainted him with. But he found her very 


backward to believe that any good could come from 


ſuch an Enemy. Then the Prelate deſirous to give her 
ſome Hopes, told her, that the King's Perſon was ſafe, 


ſince the Duke of York his Brother was not in the Power 


of thoſe whom ſhe looked upon as her Enemies. He 
added, that if they ſhould be fo audacious as to put the 
King to Death, or give the Crown to another, he aſ- 
ſured her he would immediately crown the Duke of 
York. In fine, to give her all poflible Aſſurances of his 
Fidelity, he left the Great Scal with her. Bur refleQting 
afterwards upon his Error in delivering up ſo precious 
a Pledge which the late King had intruſted him with, 
he ſent for it again as ſoon as he came home, : 

| 2 hs 
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more deſtructive to the royal Family. So that finding 


af o@© 117 ones” ad on ad a CORY 


rr 


| - In the mean while the whole City of London was in 1383. 
Commotion. Several of the Citizens had even taken Tumult at 
up Arms, not knowing what the End might be o — 5 
the News they had juſt received, which, in all appear- ange 

| ance was very much aggravated. The Lord Haſtings 
being ſenſible that an Inſurrection at London might break _ 
the Meaſures of his Friends at Northampton, inſtantly 

came into the City, and as his Credit was great among 
the Citizens, he aſſured them that the King was in no 
danger: That indeed the Earl of Rivers, the Lord 

Grey, and ſome others, were arreſted for having 
conſpired againſt the Duke of Glouceſter and 
the Duke of Buckingham, but that they would be 

brought to a legal Trial: That as for the reſt, they 
had no reaſon to take up Arms upon that ſcore, 
and it was to be feared that they would be called to an 
account for the Tumult, if they did not lay them down 
as readily as they had taken them up. The Citizens 
knowing that the Lord Haſtings might have perfect In- 
formation of Matters, by reaſon he was of the Duke 
of Buckingham”s Party, retired to their Houſes, not be- 
ing willing to concern themſelves with the Quarrels of 

me eaten 8 
Shortly after, the Dukes of Glouceſter and Bucking- IIe King i. 
bam conducted the King to London, paying him all the brouzhr io _ 
Reſpect due to his Dignity. As they travelled along, London. 
they cauſed a Report to be ſpread, that the Earl of 

| Rivers and the reſt of the Priſoners at Ponifract had de- 

termined to kill them; and their Servants ſhowed the 

People Barrels full of Arms, which they ſaid were found 

among the Baggage of the Conſpirators. The News 

of the extraordinary Reſpect with which the King was 

treated having flown to London before their Arrival, the 

City grew the more quiet, becauſe they had reaſon to 
believe that there had been an Attempt made upon the 

King's Life or his Dignity. Upon his Approach the 

People went out in Crowds to receive him, and the young 

King entered the City, attended by a great Number 

of Lords, and particularly by the Duke of Glouceſter, 
who followed him bare-headed. He was lodged in the 
ES f Biſhop's 
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1483. Biſhop's Palace, to let the Citizens ſee the great Conki- 
dence that was placed in them, and to ſhow that no- 


thing was conſulted but his Safety. This Management 


entirely removed the Suſpicions which the Northampton 
Affair had raiſed in the Minds of the People againſt the 
Duke of Glouceſter. . 1 


The Dukeof The Rejoicings for the King's ſafe Arrival being o- 


Glouceſter ver, it was neceſſary to think of ſettling the Govern- 
Se“ ment during his Minority, which was to laſt ſeven 
a Parliament. Thatwas the Method which was taken 

upon the Death of Henry V. Butas during the Seſſion 

of the Parliament all other Authority would have 

ceaſed, till the Government was regulated, the Duke 

of Glouceſter did not think fit to part with that he had 
acquired by having the King's Perſon in his Power. In- 

deed he might have expected that the Parliament would 

have conferred upon him the Dignity of Protector of the 

Realm, ſince he was the only Prince of the Blood capa- 

ble of holding the Reins of the Government. But at 

the ſame time they would not have failed to intruſt ſome 


others with the Care of the young King's Perſon and 


Education. It is a conſtant and very juſt Rule not to 
commit a Minor King to the Hands of thoſe that may 
be Gainers by his Ruin. But this was what the Duke of 
Glouceſter feared of all things. He was reſolved to con- 
tinue Maſter of the King's Perſon, otherwiſe it would 
have been a very difficult Matter for him to accompliſh 
his Deſigns. Theſe Conſiderations made him think that 

it was more agreeable to his Intereſts to call a great 


Council, and not to ſummon a Parliament till he had 


He is de- made ſure of the Crown. This Council being, for the 
clared Pro. moſt Part, made up of the antient Nobility and the 
fed? Puke of Gloucefter's Friends, declares that Prince Pro- 
tector of the King and Kingdom, uſurping a Privilege 
which belonged only to the Parliament. Bur as I have 


obſerved more than once, it is eaſier to get the Parlia- 


ment to confirm what is done, than to bring them to do 
what one deſires. . 5 


The 
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Years. The moſt natural way would have been to call 
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The ſeizing the King's Perſon, and the getting him- 148:. 
ſelf declared Protector were the two firſt Steps by which eee 
the Duke of Glouceſter intended to mount the Throne. of hs 
Each had its fair and foul Side. In the firſt Place, after te&or. 
the Death of Edward IV, the Queen and her Relations 
having no manner of Right to take upon them the 
Government of the Realm, no body could think it 
{range that the Duke of Glouceſter ſhould aſſume near 
the King the Rank which his Birth entitled him to. But 
the Fraud and Violence he had practiſed againſt the 
Queen's Relations, gave ground to ſuſpect that he had 
formed deeper . Deſigns. In the next Place, nothing 
was more natural than to ſee the King's Uncle Protec- 
tor of the Realm. But at the ſame time, his affecting 
to obtain that Dignity without vouchſafing to call a 
Parliament, and his cauſing to be annexed to the Office 
of Protector of the Realm, that of Prolector of the King, 
which ſhould have been feparated from it, was an ex- 
traordinary Step which might juſtly raiſe Suſpicion. 
© And yet the Conſequence was not perceived till it was 
too late to prevent it. But for fear theſe irregular Pro- 
1 ccedings might open Peoples Eyes, the Duke took care 
o to conceal himſelf under the Maſk of an extraordinary 
Zeal for che Intereſts of the King his Nephew, and of 
fa great Reſpect for his Perſon, lf 8 
's As ſoon as the Duke was declared Protector, he took geraten 
d the Great Seal from the Archbiſhop of York, who had as Court. 
h given him a very plauſible Pretence, and delivered it 
it to the Biſhop of Lincoln, The Duke of Buckingham 
it and che Lord Haſtings were confirmed in their Places; 
id bur there were great Alterations in all the reſt of the 
ne I Polts, the new Protector putting in his own Creatures 
he In tt room of the Queen's, who filled them before. | 
% | iicugh the Lord Haſtings was not in his Secrets as to Reſon fo 
oe v concerned the principal Deſign, he did notdeſpair retaining 
ve Not winning him when Matters were in great Forward- *** r, 
la- aas. Beſides, Haſtings was a mortal Enemy to the 8 
do Oueen and her Family, and had a great Intereſt in the 
Londoners, This was ſufficient at that Time, ſince, 
without knowing it, he could be ſerviceable to the 
The Vor. VI. a 3. Pro- 
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1483. Protector in executing his Projects, which it was not 
yet proper to diſcover. 5 ” 
r --.... able to proceed with any Proſpect of Succeſs 
zor moves in his Deſign, it was abſolutely neceſſary for the Duke 
in Council of Glouceſter to get the young Duke of York into his 


do tate the Hands, as well as the King his Brother. To dethrone 


3 . the King or ſend him out of the World, would have 


the Queen. been to no Purpoſe, as long as the Duke of Yo was 


out of Reach. He would ſtill have had the ſame Game 
to play over again. In order therefore to compaſs his 
Ends, he moved in Council, whether it would not be 
requiſite to get the Duke of York out of the Hands of 
the Queen, that he might bear the King his Brother 
Company. He made upon that Occaſion a pretty 
long Speech, wherein, having firſt teſtified an extraor- 
nary Zeal for the Royal Family, and confirmed what 
he faid with a great Oath, he ſet forth the Reaſons 
which required that the young Prince ſhould be remov- 
ed from the Queen. The firſt was, That the Queen's 
« flying to Sanctuary could not but be conſtrued as 
« an Affront to the Government, ſince it did not ap- 
* pear that ſhe had any juſt Cauſe to fear either upon 
„ her own or her Family's Account. In the ſecond 
Place, that her Drift could only be to ſtir up the 
« People, by making them believe the King was in 
Danger, ſince no other Conſequence could be inferred 
from her Conduct. That therefore it was neceſſary 
* to undeceive the People by getting the Duke of 
% York, and cauſing him to be educated according to 

* his Quality. That the more viſible the Queen's 
„Malice was, the more one ſhould endeavour to pre- 
« vent its Effects. That it was manifeſt ſhe was ſtriv- 
ing to form in the Kingdom a Party capable of ſet- 
sing her at the Head of Affairs, as ſhe had been in the 
late Reign. That it was with great Difficulty and 

“ by very good Luck that they were freed from the 
«© 1mperious Rule of that Princeſs and her Family; 
«© but in Caſe the King ſhould happen to dye, they 
e would be plunged again into the ſame wretched Con- 
dition, ſince ſhe had che lawful Heir in her Power. 

| | 1 . | „ © 
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«© On the other Hand, it was neceſſary to conſider 1483. 
„what Foreigners would be apt to think when the. 
| e ſhould hear, that at the very Time when one of El. 
; = © ward the Fourtb's Sons were crowned, the other 
thought himſelf obliged to keep in a Sanctuary. 
That it would be diſhonourable to the Government, 
4 to ſuffer themſelves to be thus braved by a Woman 
| * who had attempted to cauſe the King's Council to 
be looked upon as Enemies to the Royal Family. 
That beſides, the King being young and wanting 
“ ſome Diverſion, he could not have a more agreeable 
* Companion than his own Brother, and that there 
<© was no Reaſon to keep them aſunder. In fine, he 
* added, that it would be indecent to proceed to the 
*© Coronation in the Abſence of the Duke of York 
*© who was the ſecond Perſon in the State, and having 
an evident Right to be preſent, could not be . 
of it without Injuſtice. Upon all theſe Accounts 
he concluded that Deputies ſhould be ſent to the 
Queen, to deſire her to deliver up the Duke of York 
* to the King his Brother. He added, that, in his O- 
© pinion, the Cardinal Archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
e ** the propereſt Perſon for this Deputation. That if 
n ** 1n ſpite of all the Arguments the Archbiſhop ſhould 
d *© alledge, ſhe ſhould be obſtinately bent to keep the 
y B © young Prince with her, and perſiſt in her ill- 
i © grounded Suſpicions, he ſaw no Reaſon why the 
o Council ſhould not take him away by Force. That 
„ this was his Opinion, and he deſired every Member 
e- of the Council to ſpeak his own with Freedom. 
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t- The Cardinal readily took upon him to go and ac- The Arch. 
ne quaint the Queen with the Council's Pleaſure; but he % of 
d by no means approved of the Motion of violating the 9 
* Privilege of Sanctuary, He ſaid, that the Church of ;» be 
Mieſtminſter was conſecrated five Hundred Years ago Queen. 

by St. Peter himſelf, who deſcended from Heaven at- a - 

n. tended by Multitudes of Angels. That ever ſince that SY 1 
r. ] Time no King of England had dared to violate that Sanctuary. 
nf Sanctuary, and that ſuch an Attempt would certainly 
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k 2683: draw down the Juſt Vengeance of God upon the whole 


Kingdom. 

Bucking- The Duke of Buckingham replied with a great deal 

ham'sRea- of Warmth to this Part of the Cardinal's Speech. He 

ſons forit. made appear that San#uaries were intended only to 

rotect ſuch as had reaſon to fear Oppreſſion and Vio- 

eg and not to countenance frivolous and malicious 
Suſpicions, detrimental to the King and Kingdom. 
After abundance of bitter Reflections againſt the Queen, 
he diſcourſed largely of the Abuſe of San7uaries, par- 
ticularly as they helped thoſe that fled thither to make 
their Eſcapes. He added, that although the Duke of 
York was neither Guilty nor Oppreſſed, yet there was 
room to fear that the Queen his Mother would carr 
him out of the Kingdom, the which might one Day 
afford the Queen an Opportunity to invade England, by 
the help of ſome foreign Prince, upon ſome ſhallow 
Pretences which would never be wanting. In fine, 
having alledged ſundry other Reaſons, he agreed with 
the Protector to take the Duke of York by © orce from 
his Sanctuary, in Caſe the Queen refuſed to give him 
up freely. This Matter being put to the Debate, the 
| Opinion of the Protector and the Duke of Buckingham 
prevailed, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition of moſt of 
the Eccle/ialitcks there preſent. _ 

Confirence The Cardinal being come to the Queen, uſed all the 


betwee 
th i Arguments poſſible to induce her to comply, and to 


8 he perſwade her that neither the King, nor the, nor the 
cdrcoti/lop Dake of Jork had any Thing to fear. He ſpoke with 
the greater Aſſurance, as he was ſatisfied of the Truth 

of what he faid, having never ſuſpected the Duke of 
Glouceſten of any ill Deſigns. For as to the Violence 

_ uſed towards the Queen's 3 he conſidered it 
not as any great hurt. Beſides that he was ignorant 
whether they were altogether Innocent, he did not 
think it any great Injuſtice to detain them ſome Time 
in Priſon, in order to hinder them from diſturbing the 
Kingdom by their immoderate Ambition. But all his 
Eloquence was not capable to perſwade the Queen, 

2 Who * aw in che Duke of a s Manage- 


| ment 
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ment too much reafon to ſtrengthen her Fears. At 1483. 
laſt the Cardinal perceiving that his Arguments were 
fruitleſs, told her, that the Council, apprehenſive of 
her carrying the Prince her Son out of the Kingdom, 
had determined to take him by Force out of his Sanc- 
tuary, if ſhe was obſtinately bent to keep him there. 
The Queen hearing this Reſolve, talked much of the 
Privileges of Sanctuaries, the which was not much to 
her Pyrpoſe, ſince ſhe ſpoke to one who was of the 
fame Mind: At length ſeeing herſelf preſſed to obey 
the CounciPs Order, ſhe freely declared to the Cardinal 
the real Cauſe of her Fears. She told him, ſhe could 
not help ſuſpecting the Duke of Glouceſter of having 
Deſigns deſtructive to the Royal Family, which he 
could not accompliſh without he had both the Brothers 
in his Power, and that the only means to preſerve the 
King, was to keep the Duke of Vork out of their Un- 
cle's Reach. The Cardinal growing warm at hearing 
her talk thus, replied, that ſince ſhe was obſtinately 
bent to terrify herſelf with vain and groundleſs Suſpici- 
ons, he would ſay no more upon that Head. That be- 
ing only Deputy ſrom the Council, and the Buſineſs 
nothing to him in particular, he would preſs ber no 
farther, leaſt he ſhould give her occaſion to think that 
he himſelf was concerned in the Plot ſhe was apprehen- 
e ſive of. That however he ſaw with Grief the Il]-Opi- 
0 nion ſhe had of the Members of the Council. That 
fo ſhe muſt needs take them to be either void of Under- 
h ſtanding, not to perceive what ſhe fancied. ſhe ſaw ſo 
h plainly, or elſe wicked enough to lend a helping Hand 
f WM to the Duke of Glouceſter. That for his Part, he be- 
e lieved he could confidently affirm, that ſuch a Thought 


it had never entered into the Duke's Head, and that the 
It Council would be very ſorry to ſee themſelves taxed 
ot MW with Treachery or extreme Imprudence. The good 
ne Cardinal, in trying to remove the Queen's Fears, ſaid 
1 nothing but what he really thought, becauſe he was 
Us not in the Protector's Secrets. Therefore the Queen 


n, felt herſelf very much ſtaggered by the Aſſurances giv- 
e- en her by a Perſon of his Character. It e 
1000 Gen 
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1483. that in Caſe the Council had intended to circumvent 
her, they would not have made him their Inſtrument : 
Nevertheleſs ſhe could not lay aſide her Fears. Mean 
while ſhe ſaw the Cardinal ready to go back, and that 
ſhe was upon the Point of being expoſed to the Vio- 
| lence of her Enemies, and obliged to do by Force, 
The Quees What was demanded of her in a civil Manner. So re- 
© deirvers ap ſolving on a ſudden to give up the young Prince, ſhe 
oe AE: caught him in her Arms, tenderly took her leave of 
or. him, and with a Shower of Tears delivered him to the 
Cardinal, who brought him to the Protector. As ſoon 
as he ſaw his young Nephew, he ran to him with open 
Arms, to embrace him and give him Marks of a 
feigned Affection, telling him he would always be a 
The Pro. Father to him. Then he carried him to the King, 
ze&or lodg- Who without knowing how he came there, was over- 
es the Kmg joyed to have him with him. A few Days after the 
_ = % Protector found ſome Excuſe to convey them both to 
Tower. the Tower, whereas before the lodged in the Heart of 
| the City at the Biſhop's Palace. : RS 
An It is generally believed, that hitherto the Duke of 
bis Dejigns Glouceſter had not communicated his moſt ſecret 
zo the Nute Thoughts to the Duke of Buckingham, and that he did 
J aaa not impart them to him till after he had the two Prin- 
St” ces in his Power. Buckingham hated the Queen and 
her Family mortally, becauſe it was through their 
means that the late King had refuſed to put him in 
Poſſeſſion of certain Lands in Herefordſhire, to which 
he laid Claim. His Hatred had even paſſed to the 
King's Perſon, though he had not dared to ſhow it, 
Hie had joined with the Duke of Glouceſter with Deſign 
to deprive the Queen and her Relations of the Govern- 
ment of the Realm, during the King's Minority; but 
it is not believed that his Thoughts had gone any fur- 
ther, And indeed as he wanted only to preſerve or 
increaſe his Credit, it ſeems that a Minority was more 
for his Purpoſe than the Government of a grown King, 
ſuch as the Duke of Glouceſter. | But however, as he 
was a Man of ill Principles, it was no very hard Mat- 
ter for the Protector to ingage him in his Plot, by the 
My - . 
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Proſpect of a Reward. It is ſaid that he promiſed him 
not only to help him to the Lands he wanted, but alſo 


to give him part of the late King's Wardrobe wherewith 


to furniſh his Houſe in a ſtately manner, and to ſecure 


to his Heirs the Office of High-Conſtable, which he was 


1483 


who comes = 
in to them. 


in Poſſeſſion of. Be that as it will, the Duke of Buck- 


ingham ingaged ſo heartily in the Project to ſet the Pro- 


tector on the Throne, that from thenceforward he ap- 
peared no leſs eager than the Protector himſelf to bring 


it about. The Thing being reſolved, the queſtion was 
only how to put it in Execution. 


From that Time the Conferences between thi Duke 


of Glouceſter and his truſty Friends became more fre- 
quent than before. They debated the main Difficul- 


ties that might occur in the way of their Deſign, and 
how to ſurmount or prevent them. In fine, they came 
to the following Reſolutions, which were conſidered as 
the Plan they were gradually to proceed upon. Firſt, 


As they were in all likelihood to expect the ſtrongeſt 


Oppoſition from the Queen, it was reſolved to dif- 
patch the Priſoners at Pontfraf?, in order to bereave 
the Royal Family of their chiefeſt Support. The Lord 
Haſtings, to whom their Deſign was imparted, readil 


induced the Protector to put theſe Lords to Death. 


Reſult of 


their Pro-| 
jecks. 


coniented to it, though he knew not the Motive that 


2. It was agreed that they ſhould endeavour to engage 


in the Plot the propereſt Perſons to carry it on, that 
is to ſay in other Words, Villians capable of doing any 


Thing, without any manner of Regard to Honour, 


Juſtice, or Conſcience. 3. It was judged neceſſary to 
find out ſome Foundation to ſupport the Duke of Glou- 
| ceſter*s Pretenſions, that the People might be amuſed 


with ſome Appearance of Reaſon. 4. As it was no leſs 


requiſite to keep the Plot ſecret till Matters were rp 
Þ 


for Execution, it was reſolved that they ſhould ma 
ſhow in publick of a ſettled Deſign to cauſe the King 


to be crowned, till it was no longer neceſſary to diſ- 


ſemble. 5. Laſtly, It was agreed, that the Lord Haft- 
ings ſhould either be won or diſpatched out of the way. 


One of the two leemed ablolutely neceſſary, conſider- 
ing 
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1483. ing * great Intereſt that Lord had with the People of 
= | ondon. . 
order to This Plan being laid, the Protector wrote to Sir 
behead the Richard Ratcliff Governour of Ponifract and his Crea- 
re ture, to cauſe the four Lords that were under his Cuſ- 
tody to be beheaded upon ſuch a Day. 5 
The Pro- After that, he ſer himſelf particularly to win Sir 
rector gains Edmund Shaw then Mayor of London, and ſucceeded to 
3 "4 his Wiſh. The Mayor ingaged in the Plot his Brother 
A Jahn Shaw a famous Preacher, and one Pinker Monk 
and Provincial of the Auguſtine Fryars, who were much 
eſteemed by the People. To theſe the Protector joined 
_ 4 45 a particular Friend and Confident of the 
ord Haſtings. „5 „ 
ARepore By the help of theſe Men it was that the Protector's 
is ſprezaa Privy-Council reſolved to cauſe the Reaſons which 
«garnlt the might ſtrengthen his Claim to be ſpread among the 
x” — People. This ſeemed to be a pretty difficult Thing, 
IV and V's ſeeing there were three Princes and ſix Princeſs's before 
Children. him, namely, the King, the Duke of Jork his Brother, 
Edward the Fourtb's five Daughters, the Earl of War- 
wick Son to the late Duke of Clarence, and Margaret 
his Siſter. One ſingle Expedient ſeemed proper and 
ſufficient ro deſtroy the Right and Title of theſe Prin- 
ces and Princefles ; and that was, to give out that Ed. 
ward IV's Children were all Baſtards, and that Edward 
himſelf and the Duke of Clarence his Brother were not 
Sons of the late Duke of Jork. To exclude Edward's 
Children it was reſolved to aſſert the Validity of his 
pretended Marriage-Contra&t with Elizabeth Lucy be- 
fore he eſpouſed Elizabeth Woodvile, from whence it 
would be inferred, that the Children by the laſt Marri- 
age were Illegitimate. They thought they ſhould be 
able to make good their Aſſertion by the Teſtimony 
of the Dutcheſs of York, who had uſed that Argument 
to hinder the King her Son from marrying Sir Richard 
Remark Woodvile's Daughter. Philip de Comines ſays, that all 
pon a Fa that Time the Biſhop of Bath aud Wells affirmed that 
2 he had married Edward IV to a Lady called Eleanor 
mines. Talbot, before he had eſpouſed the Queen; that it was 
. done 
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done privately without any Witneſs, and that the King 1482. 
ſtrictly charged him never to ſay a Word of it to aß 
Perſon whatever. But we don't find in the Engliſh Hiſ- 
torians, that the Duke of Glouceſter at the time we are 
ſpeaking of, made uſe of that Reaſon, which however 
would have been more plauſible than that taken from 
Edward's Marriage with Elizabeth Lucy. For Edward 
had taken ſome care with regard to this laſt, as we have 
ſeen in the Hiſtory of his Reign, whereas nothing could 
be faid againſt the other, being ſupported by the Evi- 
dence of the very Biſhop that pretended to marry them. 
It is very unlikely that the Duke of Glouceſter ſhould 


neglect ſo great an Advantage. But it may very eaſily 


be that Philip de Comines was wrong informed, or at 

leaſt miſtaken in the Name of the King's Miſtreſs. 
Mean while, as it was a hard Matter to prove The Protee- 
Edward's IV's pretended Marriage with Zlizabeth Lucy, tors Emiſ- 
and as on the contrary the Biſhops had declared that there Nee 
was no mutual Contract, the Protector's Council judged gainſt Ed- 
it proper chiefly to inſiſt upon the other Point, namely, ward IV. 
that Edward IV. and the Duke of Clarence were not 

Sons of the late Duke of Vor. By that they excluded 


at once the Heirs of theſe two Princes, and then the 


Duke of Glouceſter was the next in order. To ſupport 
this Aſſertion, they reſolved to plead the Duke of Cla- 
rences own Teſtimony, who, as was pretended, had 
maintained that Edward IV. was Illegitimate. They 
had moreover ſuborned ſome of the late Duke of York's 
Domeſticks, who took care to ſpread divers Reports 
which confirmed what they intended ta let the People 
know. Theſe People gave out that the Dutcheſs of 
Vork had taken to her Bed certain Perſons whom Edward 
IV. and the Duke of Clarence were extremely like, and 
that the Duke of Glouceſter was the only one that was 
Son to the Duke of York, | 


As to the Earl of Warwick and his Siſter, thev had Pretence : © | 


another way to exclude them, the Attainder of the ute the 


Duke of 


Duke of Clarence their Father, which, as they pretended, Clarence“? 


rendered them incapable of inheriting at all. Thus the Reirs. 
Duke of Glouceſter made no ſcruple to cauſe her that had 
Vo 1, VI. 95 L brought 
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178 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. 
2483. brought him into the World to be accuſed of Adultery. 
But this was one of the leaſt Crimes which cleared his 
way to the Throne, ſo much was he blinded by his Am- 
jets bition. | 
Every thing being thus prepared, the Protector 
2 made a if he * haſten the King's Coronation. To 
ttuhat Purpoſe he erected a new Council, which was to 
meetevery Day, and regulate the Matters belonging to 
that Solemnity. He took care that this Council ſhould 
conſiſt of ſuch Lords as were moſt addicted to Edward 
IV's Family, among whom the two Archbiſhops, the 
Biſhop of Ely, the Lord Haſtings, and the Lord Stan- 
ley were the principal. At the ſame time, he had ano- 
ther Council made up of his Creatures, which alſo met 
regularly, but whoſe Conſultations ran ſolely upon the 
Means how to put off the Coronation, and bring the 
Protector to the Throne. 5 15 
The Lords appointed to haſten the Preparations for 
the Coronation, quickly perceived that all their Orders 
were retarded by Obſtacles which came from another 
Place. They were ſomewhat ſurprized beſides, that the 
Protector hardly ever ſuffered the King to be ſeen; that 
the young Prince had but very few Attendants, whilſt 
the Protector's Houſe ſwarmed with unneceſſary Peo- 
ple, and with a Crowd of Courtiers, who were always 
well received and careſſed. Theſe things joined to the 
affected Delays of the Coronation, began to breed Sul- 
icion in thoſe that were really Friends to the King's 
be Lor Perion. The Lord Stanley, a Man of a deep Penc- 
Scanley's tration, was the firſt to diſcloſe his Fears that the Pro- 
be vos, tector had ill Deſigns. He freely declared his Mind to 
zefor, his Fellow-Counſellors, and gave them to underſtand 
DO that he did not like the Duke of Glouceſter*s Proceedings: 
That the other Council which met ſo often, and whoſe 
Refolves could not be dived into, was to him very ſuſ- 
picious. That therefore it was his Opinion they ſhould 
think betimes of the Means to prevent the Miſchiets 
ymeved: which might enfue. This Advice was prudent ; but 
| 22 vin the Lord Haſtings, even prepoſſeſſed that the Protector 
Hat. had no other Thoughts but to humbl 
of Haſt- had no other Thoughts but to humble the 
ugs; ; RES | 


Queen's 


Party 


Book XIII. 179, EDWARD v. 
Party, removed all theſe Suſpicions. He affirmed, th 


had nothing to fear from the other Council, and that he 
would pawn his Life that in caſe any thing ſhould be 


| tranſacted there detrimental to the King and Kingdom, 


he ſhould be inſtantly informed of it by one of the Mem- 
bers who was entirely devoted to him. He meant Ca- 


tesby his Friend and Confident. But he did not know whois bes _ 


that Catesby betrayed him, and that it was upon that , by 
Score that he was let into the Duke of Glouceſter's Se- Catesby. 
crets. So Stanley and the other Lords of the ſame 

Party chuſing rather to truſt to the Lord Haſting s 
Word than to their own Judgment, took no Meaſures to 

ſtop the Protector's Proceedings, which they might 

eaſily have done had they fat about it in time. 


In the mean while the Duke of Glouceſter knowing Pretec | 


what a faſt Friend the Lord Haſtings was to the King, ende 


thought it was time to execute the Project he had for- ain, 
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and ſends . | 


med upon his Account, that is to ſay, to engage him bim to the 
in the Plot or deſtroy him. To this End he ordered King. 
Catesby to ſound him, but with all the Caution imagina- 

ble, for fear of diſcovering the Deſign before they had 

made ſure of him. Catesby having put the Lord Haſt- 


ings upon diſcourſing about State Affairs, ſaid to him, 
that People talked very much of the Duke of Glouceſter”s 


Title to the Crown before Edward's IV's Children, and 
that many were perſuaded his Title was not without 
Foundation. That it was pretty openly ſaid, it were 
to be wiſhed that the Reaſons alledged in his Favour 
were good, ſince it would be more beneficial to the Na- 
tion to be governed by a. Man than by a Child. That 
for his Part, he had not yet examined the Matter, and 
he ſhould be glad firſt to know his Opinion about it. 
Haſtings not ſuſpecting his Friend in the leaſt, told him 
his whole Mind, and imparted to him the Suſpicions 
which the Lord Stanley began to entertain againſt the 


Duke of Glouceſter, He added, that for his own Part 


he ſcrupled not to wiſh rather the Ruin and Deſtruction 
of the Protector and the Duke of Buckingam than to 
ſee the late King's Children deprived of their Right. 
That in caſe he perceived that there was any Plot 
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brewing in favour of the Duke of Glouceſter, he would 
hazard his Credit, his Eſtate, and his very Life, to pre- 
vent is from ſucceeding. This Reply was immediately 
carried to the Protector by perfidious Catesby, who 
even aggravated it on purpoſe to haſten the Lord Haſt- 


ing's Deſtruction, for fear he ſhould one Day come to 


know his Treachery. N 

The Duke having thus ſounded the Lord Haſtings, 
was ſome what at a ſtand. He wanted of all things to 
win that Lord to his Side, knowing how ſerviceable he 
could be to him. But for that very reaſon he could not 
help fearing him, if he perſiſted in reſolving to adhere 
to the King. To free himſelf from this Uneaſineſs, he 
got him to be ſounded once more by Catesby. Catesby 
having ſpoke a little too plainly in his ſecond Converſa- 
tion with Haſtings, and not doubting but his Treachery 
was found out, gave the Protector to underſtand, that 


not only there was no hopes of winning Haſtings, but 


that moreover he was to expect to find in him a profeſſed 
Enemy. Whereupon the Protector reſolved to diſpatch 


him out of the way, looking upon him now as his real 


8 | 
_ Having taken this Reſolution, he called a Council in 
the Tower under colour of finiſhing the Matters belong- 
ing to the King's Coronation. He came thither himſelf 
atNine a-Clock in the Morning with a chearful Counte- 
nance, civilly ſaluting all the Lords in a free and eaſy 
Manner, as if he had nothing in his Head that gave 
him the leaſt Uneaſineſs. After that he went out, and 
2 the Board to go on with their Debates in his Ab- 
8 8 0 
About an Hour after he returned with his Countenance 
quite altered, knitting his Brows, biting his Lips, and 
ſhowing all the Signs poſſible of the inward Perturba- 
tion of his Mind. Having for a while kept Silence, he 


at length broke out into theſe Words: My Lords, what 


| guilty of ſuch a Crime ought to be puniſhed as a Traitor, It 


Puniſhment do they deſerve who have plotted againſt my 
Life? Every body refraining ſome time from making 
any Anſwer, the Lord Haſtings replied, Whoever was 


it, 


Book XIII. 17. EDWARD v. 
z, anſwered the Duke, that Sorcereſs of a Siſter- in- la 


with her Accomplices. At which Words many of the 


Council who were Friends to the Queen were like Men 
Thunder: ſtruck, being afraid that this Accuſation would 
fall on their Heads. But the Lord Haſtings was far e- 
nough from having any ſuch Fears. All the World 


knew he was a ſworn Enemy to the Queen, and con- 
ſequently there was no likelihood of his having joined 


_ 


1483. E 


with her in any ſuch Deſign. Beſides, he had lately ap- 


pr of the Order ſent to Pontfradt, to behead the 


Lords Priſoners, who were to be executed that very 
Day. After a ſhort Pauſe, the Protector having ſtript 
his left Arm bare, ſhowed it to the Council almoſt 


dried and withered, at fr. with extreme Emotion, See 
what that Sorcereſs an 


done by their Witchcrafts. They have reduced my Arm to 
the Condition you ſee it in, and it would ſoon have been the 


ſame with all the reſt of my Body, if by God's Mercy their 
infamous Plot had not been diſcovered, Theſe Words 


cauſed a greater Surprize than the former, there being 
not a Soul in the Council but what knew very well that 
the Duke's Arm had been a long time in that Condition. 


Beſides, if the Queen had framed ſuch a Project, Fane 
Shore would have been the laſt Perſon ſhe would have 


imparted it to, ſince ſhe hated no body ſo much as her. 
The Lord Haſtings, who kept Fane Shore after Edward's 
Death, perceiving that ſhe was involved in the Accuſa- 
tion, could not forbear to ſhow how much he queſtioned 


her being guilty, by ſaying, F they bad committed ſuch 


a Crime they deſerved to be puniſhed. Then the Protector 
raiſing his Voice, What, ſays he, doſt thou anſwer me 


with Ifs and Ands, as if I my ſelf had forged this Accuſa- 
tion? I tell thee they have conſpired my Death, and that 
thou thy ſelf art acceſſory to their Crime. As he ended 
theſe Words, he ſtruck the Table twice with his Hand, 
and immediately the Room was filled with armed 


Men. As ſoon as they were in, the Protector turning 


to the Lord Haſtings, {aid to him, I arreſt thee for High- 
Treaſon, Who, Me, my Lord, anſwered Haſtings? Tes, 


Thee, 


that Wretch Shore's Wife have 
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1483. Thee, Traitor, replied the Protector. At the ſame time 


he delivered him to the Cuſtody of the Soldiers. Du- 
ring the Buſtle, one of the Soldiers would have cleft the 


Stanley h Lord Stanley's Skull with a Battle-Ax. But he avoid- 


and arreſted 


ed part of the Blow by ſhrinking under the Table, 
which however did not hinder but that he was dange- 


Archbiſhop rouſly wounded. Apparently, the Fellow had Orders 


and the Bi- 
\ſhepof Ely. 


\, done to the 
Mayor of 


to kill him as it were by Chance under pretence of aſ- 
ſiſting the Lord Haſtings. It is not hard to gueſs why 
the Protector had a mind to get rid of him. Be that as 
it will, having miſſed his Aim, Stanley was arreſted 
with the Archbiſhop of York and Biſhop of Ely, it be- 
ing the Protector's Buſineſs to put it out of the Power 
of thoſe to hurt him, whom he knew to be zealouſl 
affected to the young King. As for the Lord Haſtings, 
hardly would he give him time to make a ſhort Confeſ- 
ion to the next Prieſt that was at hand, ſwearing zhat 
he would not dine till he had ſeen his Head taken off. Ac- 
cordingly, he was beheaded upon a Log which was found 
on the Green before the Tower-Chapel, the Time the 
Protector had ſet being too ſhort to erect a Scaffold. 
Hiſtorians give us a large Account of ſundry Preſages 
which he had of his Death. Bur although ſuch kind of 
Remarks may have their uſe, when the Facts are very 
certain, I ſhall however paſs them over in Silence *. It 
will ſuffice to obſerve only, that the Lord Haſtings died 
the ſame Day and Hour that the Poxtfraf Priſoners 
were executed, in whoſe Death he had no little ſhare 
The Lord Haſtings being dead, the Protector judged 
it neceſſary to colour an Execution ſo haſty and ſo con- 
trary to the Laws of the Realm, for fear the Londoners 
ſhould take Fire upon hearing of it. With this View 
it was that he ſent to the Mayor and Aldermen. In the 


mean 


* The Preſages Hiſtorians dwell upon were a remarkable Dream of 
the Lord Stanley s, who adviſed him to fly from danger, the Sollicita- 
tions of his Concubine Fane Shore, that very Morning not to go to 
the Council, nor to truſt the wild Boar, the often ſtumbling of his Horſe 
as he was riding to the Tower, and ſome other ſuch like Obſervations, 
He was afterwards buried at Wizdſor near King Edward's Tomb, | 


mean while he and the Duke of Buckingham put on two 1483. 

| old ruſty Coats of Armour. The Mayor being come to 
the Tower, the Protector told him, that the Lord Haſt- 
ings and ſome others had conſpired to take away his 
Life, and that he had no Intelligence of their Plot till 
ten a Clock that Morning. That the Fact having been 
fully proved, the King and Council had thought neceſ- 

ſary to have them executed immediately, by reaſon 
they were informed that a great Number of People 
were all ready to riſe in his Favour. That as to the 
reſt, this Conſpiracy had put his Perſon in extreme 
Danger, and forced him to harneſs himſelf in old ruſty 
Armour, in order to be upon his Defence. That he had 
ſent for him to let him know the Truth, to the End 
that acquainting the Londoners with this ſudden Execu- 
tion, he might take Care to appeaſe or prevent the 
Commotions which ill- affected People might ſtir up in 

1 the City. The Mayor and Aldermen eaſily perceived 

that the Protector did not tell them the whole Truth; 


— my 1 nd 2 . 


— — 
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1 but not daring to ſhow their Suſpicion, they withdrew, 

5 aſſuring him they would obey his Order s. | 
d What the Protector had ſaid to the Mayor and Alder- Proclama- 
es nen was only to prepare the People to receive a Pro- 3 
of clamalion upon that Subject, which was publiſhed in 2 at 
ry the City two Hours after the Death of the Lord Haſt- | 
11 ing. The King, in whoſe Name it was iſſued out, was 

ad made to ſay in it, that the Lord Haſtings had conſpired 

_ to ſeize his Perſon, in order to govern the Kingdom as 


he pleaſed, and to kill the Protector and the Duke of 
Buckingham, That to prevent his Deſign, he had been 
forced, by Advice of his Council, to cauſe the Crimi- 
nal to be puniſhed upon the Spot, and that never Man 
had more deſerved to die. That it was he that had 
perſwaded the late King to do ſo many Things contra- 
ry to the Rights and Privileges of the People. That 
he had endeavoured to debauch him by his Perſwaſion 
and Examples, and had lain the Night before with 
Shore's Wife, the Accomplice of all his Crimes, and - 
particularly of that for which he had been executed. 
There were ſeveral other Things in the Proclamation 


L aliens the biſhop of York, the Biſhop of Ely, and the Lord San. 
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* tending to leſſen the People's Affection and Compaſii- 

on for the Lord Haſtings, and to make appear that his 

Death was-a Judgment of God upon him. It was ob- 

ſerved that the Proclamation was extremely well worded, 

and very fairly ingroſſed on Parchment, though it was 

publiſhed ſo very ſoon after that Lord's Death. The 

which made People apprehend that it was ready. pre- 

| pared beforehand in order to be publiſhed immediately 

after the Execution. For which Ck; it had but little 

. 

Fane Shore having beck ictuſed as an Accomplice of 

the Lord Haſtings, the Protector could not help proſe- 

cuting her. So having given Orders to arreſt her, he 

commanded her to be brought to the Tower, where ſhe 

was examined before the Council. The Duke of Chu. 

ceſter accuſed her himſelf of having intended to waſte 

his Fleſh by degrees, by her Sorceries, and of having 

conſpired with the Lord Haſtings to aſſaſſinate him. 

But beſides, that he could bring no Proof of theſe Ac- 

cuſations, ſne made ſo good a Defenſe that the Coun- 

cil could find no Reaſon to condemn her. However, | 

as the Protector was unwilling ſhe ſhould come off with- 

out Puniſhment, ſhe was ſued for Incontinency, as be- 

ing guilty of going away from her Huſband, and liv- 

ing with other Men. Theſe were Facts that ſhe could 

not deny, ſince the whole Court was Witneſs that ſhe 

had been kept by the late King, and afterwards by the 

Jane Shore Lord Haſtings. Whercupon the was delivered over to 

condemned the Biſhop of London, and condemned by the Eccle/i- 

8 mw aſtical Court to do open Penance in St. Paul's Church 

ebenen ina white Sheet, with a Wax-Taper in her Hand, be- 
fore all the People. 

The Pro- The Execution juſt: done at London and PontfraF 

zeor without any Proceſs, the Impriſonment of the Arch- 

” ED ley, left no room to queſtion the Duke of Glouceſter's 

ſigns Deſigns. Till then he had been able to give ſome Co- 

„„ his Conduct; but after theſe violent Proceed- 


inge 


FPeopfe jeſted and faid, it was writ by the Spirit of Prophecy. 


* 


Wor... 
I 
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Book XIII. 17. EDWARD V. 
ings there was no way left to hide his Intentions. E- 
very one ſaid within himſelf that theſe unjuſt doings 
could not but end in the King's Deſtruction. But Peo- 
ple durſt not tell their Thoughts to one another, ſuch 
à Terror was there every where ſpread. They that 


O S - 


Ol. 


could have taken Meaſures to oppoſe the Protector's 
Deſigns were dead or in Priſon, and if there were ſome 
left capable to make him uneaſy, the Example of thoſe 


that had been treated with ſo much e Was 


more than enough to cauſe them to act with Circum- 


ſpection. They plainly ſaw the Danger which hung o- 


ver their Heads, if they did but ſo much as ſeem to 
perceive what was plotting. 7 


Fear and Conſternation having thus ſeized the Great 


Men, the Protector and the Duke of Buckingbam 
thought the preſent Juncture ſnould be improved, and 


that it was time to make known their Deſigns. There 
remai ned but one Difficulty, and that was to get the 


Londoners to approve of the Change intended. But this 


was no eaſy Matter. The Truth is, private Perſons may 


ſuffer themſelves to be won, and if a Man meets with ob- 


ſtinate People, he may diſpatch them out of the way as 


the Lord Haſtings had been lately ſerved. But the main 


Point is to perſwade a whole Nation that they ought to 
approve of manifeſt Acts of Injuſtice, without they them- 


ſelves reaping any Benefit by them. Now there is but two 


Ways to bring this about. The firſt is to conſtrain them 
through Fear, to feign to believe what they believe not; 
the other, to win thoſe in whom they put any Confidence, 
that they may by Degrees be brought to what one De- 
fires. After ſeveral Conſultations the Protector and 
the Duke of Buckingham reſolved to uſe theſe two Means, 
the firſt whereof had already begun to have a very 
great Effect. For the ſecond they agreed, that by 
the help of Emiſſaries they ſhould continue more than 
ever to ſpread among the People that Edward the 
Fourth*'s Children were Illegitimate, and that there Fa- 
ther himſelf and the Duke of Clarence his Brother were 
not the Duke of Zork's Sons. That theſe Reports 
ſhould be backed by a Sermon of Doctor Shaw's, whoſe 
Eloquence made him — 5 the whole City. 


Theſe 


1483. 
Shaw's 
Sermon at 


Paul's» 


_ Croſs. 
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Theſe Meaſures being taken, the Doctor mounted the 
Pulpit on Sunday Morning at PauPs-Croſs, and preached 
upon theſe Words, Baſtard Slips ſhall take no deep Root &. 


He began with ſhowing the. Bleſſings God uſually 


oured down upon lawful Marriages, and the Calami- 
ties which on the contrary fell upon the Iſſue of an un- 


lawful Bed. There was no want of Examples of both, 


as well in ſacred as prophane Hiſtory. Then he dwelt 


upon the noble Qualities of the Duke of York, flaimin 
the Battle of Wakefield, and ſhowed how happy the En- 


| ſhe had taken to her Bed, in the Sight of all her Ser- 


BDauke of Glouceſter ſhould appear, in hopes that the Peo- 


+ # Wiſdamof Soloman VW. foes 18 


* 
Ys 7 


gliſh would be to have a Sovereign of the Race of that 
great Prince. From thence he took occaſion. to re- 
mark, that it was to be feared that the Reign of Ed- 
ward V would be fatal to England, ſince he was born 
in an illegitimate Marriage. Moreover that neither 
Edward IV nor the late Duke of Clarence were Sons 
of the great Duke of York, as was known for certain | 
from ſome of his own Domeſticks, Witneſſes of the 
lewd Life the Dutcheſs their Mother had led. That 


vants, Men whom the two Brothers were exactly like. 
But that the Duke of Glouceſter was the only one that 
might truly be called the Duke of Yorks Son. That 
beſides, Edward IV was not lawfully married to his 
Queen, ſince he had before plighted his Faith to the 
Lady Elizabeth Lucy, as could be made appear by 
good Evidences. That conſequently his Children could 
be no better than Baſtards. That therefore they muſt 
not look for true Heirs of the Duke of York, either in 
the Children of Edward, or in thoſe of the Duke of 
Clarence, and that their Race would infallibly periſh, 
becauſe Baſtard Plants fhall take no deep Root. But my 
Lord Protector, continued he, raiſing his Voice, that 
noble Prince, the Pattern of all Virtue, carries in his 
1 in his Air, in his Way, in his Soul, 
the perfect Image of his illuſtrious Father. It was de- 
ſigned when he entered upon this Panegyrick that the 
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ple moved by the Preacher's Eloquence, would ſalute 


| took upon him to harangue the People, imagining that 


him King. But it happened that the Dnke ſtaying a 


little too long, the Doctor had began another Subject, 


when he ſaw him coming in. However he re- aſſumed 


his Encomium, and repeated the ſame Words I have 
- juſt mentioned, whilſt the Duke was preſſing through the 


Crowd to come to his Place. But inſtead of hearing 


| theCry of Long live King Richard ! as he had expe&- 
ed, he ſaw that every Body kept a deep Silence, the 
People not being able to forbear deteſting the Baſeneſs 


of the Preacher, inſtead of applauding his Eloquence. 


The Sermon being over, the Door went and hid him- 
| felf for Shame, neither durſt he ever ſhow himſelf a-“ 
gain in Publick. It is ſaid that he died preſently after 


with Grief at his ill Succeſs, and for having loſt the 


Eſteem of his Audience. | 


' Shaw's Sermon not having produced the Effect that TheDuke of 
was expected, recourſe muſt be had to other Means; 
for the Protector was too far in to go back. Where- 


- 


fore the Duke of Buckingham being a fine Speaker 


2 


a polite Speech would have a better Effect than Shaw's 


{ methodical Sermon. To that Purpoſe the Lord Mayor 
had orders to aſſemble the Aldermen, Common-Coun- 


cil, and principal Citizens at Guild-Hall, The which 


being done, the Duke of Buckingham came to the Aſ- 
| ſembly, and taking his Place near the Mayor, told the 
People, that he was come from the Council, to ac- 

| quaint them with a Matter of the greateſt Importance 
to the whole Kingdom, but eſpecially to the Inhabitants 
of London. His Speech ran at firſt upon the Calami- 
ties which the People of England had ſuffered in the 


laſt Reign. He aggravated in a very violent Manner 


the Cruelty, Avarice, and Incontinency of Edward IV, 
and endeavoured to the utmoſt of his Power to render 
him odious. Then he put his Audience in Mind, that 
the Sunday before, that excellent Man Dr. Shaw had 
clearly proved to them that Edward was not lawfully 
married to his Queen, and that conſequently their Iſ- 
| ſue was ſpurious : That neither Edward himſelf, nor 
. 5 SDA. | the 


ranguesthe 


Iſſue of hit 


Sermon. 


Bucking- 
ham Ha- 


People at 
Guild-Hall 
in favour 
of the Duke 
of Glou- 
ceſter. 
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1483. the Duke of Clarence his Brother were the Duke of 
York's Sons, and that to the Proofs alledged by the 

Doctor, he himſelf could add many others, did not his 

Reſpe& for the Protector hinder him from dwelling 

upon the looſe Life of the Dutcheſs his Mother: Thar 

upon theſe Accounts the Lords of the Council and the 

Commons of the Realm, particularly of the northern 
Counties, had declared that a Baſtard ſhould not ſit 

on the Throne of England, and required that the 
Crown ſhould be adjudged to the Duke of Glouceſter 

only Son of the late Duke of York : That indeed there 

was reaſon to fear that the magnanimous Duke would 

refuſe the Offer : but on the other Side it was to be 

hoped, that all the People, and eſpecially the Inha- 

bitants of London, joining together with one accord, 

he would ſuffer himſelf ro be prevailed with to take 

upon him the Load of the Government, too weighty for 

the Shoulders of a Child to bear : That upon all theſe 
Accounts he required them in his own, and the Name 

of the Lords of the Council to declare their Minds. 
8 Here he made a full Stop, in expectation to hear the 
char cbe People cry, Long live King Richard; but every Body 
People ſtood Speechleſs. So great was their Amazement to 
Hoeuld cry, hear a Thing propoſed fo little founded in Juſtice. 
. The Duke ſurprized in his Turn at ſo unexpected a 
n Silence, aſked the Mayor the Reaſon of it, who repli- 
He repears ed, it may be they did not. well underſtand him. If 
his Sttech. that's the Caſe, anſwered the Duke, I will make my 
ſelf better underſtood. Then raiſing his Voice, he re- 
ated the Senſe of what he had ſaid before in other 

Words, with a Gracefulneſs and Eloquence worthy of 

a nobler Subject. But the People ſtill kept a profound 

Silence. The Duke confounded that his Rbetorick 

ſhould produce fo little Effect, talked ſome Time in 

a low Voice with the Mayor, to conſult with him what 

was to be done. At length the Mayor told him, that 

perhaps the People were ſilent becauſe they were uſed 
He ordern: not to be harangued but by the Recorder, who was the 
the Recor Mouth of the City. Whereupon he commanded the 


_ 2 Recorder to ſpeak to the People, the which he did with 


ple, or a great 
0 EY 
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2 great deal of Relutance. However he managed 


| his own, he repeated to the People the Subſtance of 
what the Duke had ſaid. He concluded with requiring 
the People to give a 


Aſſembly; and as it was yet uncertain whether the Peo- 


Door followed their Example, and throwing up their 


The Duke of Buckingham ſaw well enough that the Cry 


to meet me here to Morrow about this Time, that we ma 
go all together and preſent our humble Petition to his High- 


for fear of offending thoſe whoſe Intereſt it was that it 


Aldermen, and a good Number of others of the Cabal 2 ie 
came to the Protector's Palace * and ſent a Meſſage ib the 


Audience. The Protector ſcrupled to go out of his 2 afrrs 


„„ Bot 
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his Speech ſo, that without making any Addition of 


2 Anſwer, whether they 
would have the Duke of Glouceſter for King or no. At 
theſe Words there was a confuſed Murmuring in the 


ple anſwered Yea or No, ſome of the Duke of Buck- ” 
ingham's Servants, who had ſlipt in amongſt the Crowd, g,,,, #:he 
fell to crying, Long live King Richard ! Upon that Mod cry, a 
ſome of the Citizens who had been bribed, but would Richard? 
not venture to lead the Way, ſeconded the Cry, and | 
the Apprentices with the Rabble, who ſtood near the 


*. 


Hats for Joy, cryed aloud, a Richard, a Richard ! 


came from the Rabble without, and not from the prin- 
cipal Citizens within the Hall, Nevertheleſs, taking 15 pate 
hold of this Advantage, he commanded Silence, and pretends ir 
reſuming his Speech ſaid, that he was overjoyed to ſee % e. 
the Unanimity wherewith they approved of the Moti- 3 a 
on he had made, without any one's oppoſing it: 
Wherefore, continued he, My good Friends, I defire you 


neſs, and beſeech him to condeſcend to our Requeſt. Then 
the Mayor having diſmiſſed the People, the Citizens 
returned to their Houſes, with Tears in their Eyes, 
and Grief in their Hearts, without daring to ſhow it, 


ſhould be concealed. _ | | PL 
Next Day the Duke of Buckingham, with the Mayor, He waits 
Protector 

to him, that the Magiſtrates of London demanded an Mayor, 


him the, 


Apartment, pretending fear, that ſuch Numbers were cas. 


* At Baynard's Caſtle in Thames-Street, 


190 
1483. 
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got together upon no good Deſign. Whereupon the 
Duke of Buckingham obſerved to the Mayor and thoſe 
about him, that his Highneſs muſt needs be ignorant 
of what they had to ſay to him, intimating thereby 
that he had no Hand in what had paſſed the Day before. 
At length, upon repeated Inſtances that his Highneſs 
would be pleaſed to grant an Audience, he appeared 
with Signs of great Miſtruſt, and as not daring to. ap- 
proach ſuch Multitudes, left ſome Miſchief ſhould 


' | happen to him. Then the Duke of Buckingham, 


without giving the Mayor Time to ſpeak, TOY ſum- 
med up the Grievance which the Nation had ſuffered in 


8 the late Reign. After which he ſaid to the Protector, 


The Pro- 
 tefor re- 
fuſes it at 


1. 


that the People could find no better Method to free 
themſelves from their Burden, than to pray his High- 
neſs to aſſume the Royal Authority, which of Right be- 
longed to him. He added, that the Mayor and Alder- 
men of London whom he ſaw there, were come to pe- 
tition him in the Name of all the People, who were all 
of the ſame Mind. FR; 


The Duke of Glouceſter ſeeming amazed at this Pro- 
poſal, made Anſwer that he was convinced that all he 
had heard was true. But that he had ſo great a Vene- 


ration for the Memory of the late King his Brother, 


and ſo tender an Affection for his Children, that they 
out-weighed all the Crowns in the World with him. 
That therefore he could not comply with their Requeſt. 
That however he was willing to take their Petition in 
good Part, and thanked them for their Affection. That 
he adviſed them to keep ſtedfaſt in their Obedience to 
the Sovereign under whom they lived. That for his 
Part he would continue, to the utmoſt of his Power, to 
give the King his Nephew ſuch Counſels as he ſhould 
judge moſt conducive to render his Kingdom flouriſn- 
ing, and his People happy, as he believed he had done 
hitherto to the Satisfaction of all the World. 


e 


: Heis faid to appear in a Gallery with a Biſhop on each Side of him, 
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; The Duke of B uckingham, ſeeming diſſatisfied with 1483. 
this Anſwer, murmured ſome Words to himſelf which De Dale 


ſnowed his Diſcontent, and at length demanded leave 8 


to ſpeak once more; and having obtained it, he plain- hreatenn- 
ly told the Protector that all the People were unani- give be 
mouſly reſolved not to acknowledge for King, any of Jener. 
Edward IV's Children. That they had gone too far to 
go back, and therefore if he would not receive the 
Crown which was offered him, they ſhould be forced to 


tender it to one who would not refuſe it. At theſe Ne pro- 
Words the Protector began to be a little more com- **#or ac- 


— 


liant, and at laſt ſpoke to the People in this manner: . 
Vince T ſee the whole Kingdom is reſolved not to ſuffer any n Speech 
of EDWARD's Children to Reign, for which I am ex- to the Peas 
tremely concerned, I am fully convinced that the Crown pie. 
can of Right belong to none but me, who am the undoubted 
Son of the late Duke of YORK my Father, To this Title 
is added moreover that of a free Election by the Lords and 
Commons of the Realm, a Title which I fhall look upon 
a4 the Chief and moſt valuable of all. Upon theſe Accounts 
I graciouſly receive your Petition, and from this Moment 
\ take upon me the Government of the two Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and France, the former to be governed and defended, 
and the latter by God's Help, and my People's Afſitance, 
„ to be ſubdued. At this they cried out, Long live King 
| Richard III! The Comedy being over, the People 
went Home, making upon this Occaſion ſuch Reflecti- 
a ons as their ſeveral Under/tandings, Intereſts, or Paſſions 
1 | ſuggeſted. „„ „ 


8 The End of the Reign of ED W ARD 8 
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PP = tained his Aim by ſuch extraordinary R CH- 
Methods, and in ſpite of all the Ob- 2 TH 
TAY ſtacles which lay in the Way of his ;; — „ 

Ambition, was proclaim'd King the 
22d of June, by the Name of Rich- 

8 ard III. He might have been crown'd 

F hip next 2 9 6 ſince the Preparations for Edward the 
Hab's Coronation were all ready. But he put off the 
Ceremony to the ſixth of July, waiting the Arrival of 
hve Thouſand Men, which he had ſent for from the 
North, becauſe he did not care to confide altogether in 
the Citizens of London. 
In the mean Time, he gave the Great Seal to che Bi- The Biſhop 
ſhop of Lincoln, one of his Favourites. On the 28th of Lin- bs 
of June he conferr'd the 8 of Ear! EE Wen N | 
Yo 1 VI. SY 5 che Ghaneellar, 
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and John 
Howard 
Duke of 
Norfolk. 


Archbiſhop 
of York 
and Stan- 
ley are * 


leaſed. 


The un 


of Ely is 
committed 
to the Cuſ- 
rody of 

n. e 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. , 
the Lord Jobn Howard *, and next _ the Title of 
Duke of Norfolk. The Day following he empowered | 


him to exerciſe the Office of High-Steward in Matters 
belonging to the Coronation, and for that Time only, 
A few Days after, he created Thomas Howard his Son, 
Earl of Surrey, William Berkley, Earl of No ottingham, 


and the Lord Lovel, one of his Confidents, Vi ſcount of 
the ſame Name. 


Thomas Rotherham Archbiſhop of York, and the Lord 
Thomas Stanley, who had been impriſoned the Day the 
Lord Haſtings was executed, were ſet at Liberty at the 


fame Time, and the new King made the Lord St aule 


Lord Steward of the Houſbold. He did not do this from 


2 Motive of Affection or Truſt, but out of Fear that 


the Lord Strange his Son, who was beginning to raiſe 


Forces in Lincolnſhire, ſhould ſtir up Commotions, the 


Conſequences whereof he much dreaded. 


As for Dr. Morton Biſhop of Fly, who had been ar- 


reſted the ſame Day, the Ning deſigned not to do him 
the ſame Favour. But the Univerſ ity of Oxford, of 
which that Prelate was a Member, having preſeiited a 
Petition in his behalf, he thought he ſhauld not reject 
it at a Time when he wanted to gain the Affection of 
his new Subjects. However, as he hated that Biſhop 


mortally, he could not find in his Heart to ſet him en- 


tirely at Liberty. He only took him out of the Tower 
where he was confin'd, and committed him to the Cuſ- 


tody of the Duke of Buckingham, who ſent him to his 


Caſtle of Brecknock in Wales. He was a Man of but 
mean Parentage, but having ſtudied at Oxford, where 


he had taken his Doctor's Degree, he was in ſo high Re- 


| par: there on the Score of his Learning and Parts, that 


e was taken from thence and made a Privy-Councellor 


dy Henry VI. The Revolution which had ſet Edward 


| IV on the Throne, made no Alteration in his F ortune. 


Edward apparently pleas'd with his obliging Carriage, 
had kept, 2 in is: 5 Poſt, and N him to 
| Wo | 3 


* He was Son of 8 r Richard Howard * Margaret err. and & 
keir of Wann Duke of Nee, e 
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the Biſhoprick of Ely. From thenceforward he was 1483: | 


Crown that he had ſo eagerly thirſted after. He ſpent 
| his whole Reign in deviſing Means to ſupport himſelf 


Aa dun, Divine Providence having been pleas'd to 


| only Relict of that Houſe, was in the Hands of the Duke * | 


wholly addicted to that Prince, and that was the Ground 
of Richard's Hatred to him, who put him under Con- 
finement the ſame Day the Lord Haſtings was behead- 
ed, for fear his Love to the late-King's Family ſhould 
move him to oppoſe his Deſigns. 

The fixth of July the Coronation of the King and The kn 
Queen was performed with great Solemnity. All the * . 3 
Peers of the Realm were preſent for fear of being miſ- 
truſted by the new King, whoſe ſuſpicious Temper they 
al new very well. Margaret Counteſs of Richmond 

Wile of the Lord $ tanley, and Mother of the Earl of 

Richmond who was detained in Bretagne, held up the 
Queen's Train. 

Richard enjoyed but two Years and two Months the 


in the Throne; and as he had obtain'd the Crown by _ ff 
Blood and Wickedneſs, he endeavour'd to keep Poſſeſſi. = 
on by the ſame Methods. But all his Meaſures prov'd 4.28 


blaſt Projects which were founded wholly upon Injuſ- | 
tice, Violence, and the Subverſion of the Laws. The Seam. 
preſent Circumſtances of Things ſeem'd however to fances ſas 
befriend him very much. The Lancaſtrian Family was v0urable 
quite extinct in England. Henry Earl of R the A for 3 


of Bretagne, who had promiſed Edward IV to hinder 
him from going out of his Dominions. Margaret his 8 | 
Mother ſhowed no Inclination to aſſert her Rights. | 
Beſides, ſhe was ſubject to a Huſband whom Richard 

had juſt attach'd to his Intereſt by one of the moſt con- 

ſiderable Poſts at Court. As to the Princes and Prin- 


ceſſes of Portugal and Caſtile, deſcended of Philippa and 


Catharine of Lancaſter Daughters of John of Gant, they 
were at too great a Diſtance to create the new Kin 
any Uneaſineſs. In fine, there was not a Lord in the 
Kingdom that ſeemed to have Credit enough to be able 
to raiſe Commotions, the Civil War having ſwept away 
great eee and entire deſtroyed. leveral. antient 
Vo I. . . Bb * Pamilies 


1483. 


Families. As for thofe that were ſtill left, Richard 


was in hopes to win them by Favours, as he had al- 
ready begun to do with regard to the Duke of Backing- 


ham, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Stanley, and ſome 


others. As to the Torkiſts that adher'd to the Family of 


Edward IV, ſuch as the Woedvilles, Greys, and others 


of the new Nobility, he had already diſpatch'd ſome 


our of the Way, and the reſt were fled. 'The Queen- 


Widow ſtill kept cloſe with her five Daughters in her 


Sanctuary, from whence ſhe durſt not ſtir, and where 


Richard's 
Meaſures 
for bis 
Safety. 


ſhe ſeemed not to have i in her Power to hurt him, 
The Marquiſs of Dorſet her Brother had likewiſe taken 
Sanctuary, and Sir Richard Woodville. had abſconded, 
In fine, Edward V and the Duke of York his Brother 
were in the Tower, where ſince the 27th of June, Rich- 
ard had taken Care to place as Governour Sir Robert 
Brackenbury his Creature. Thus nothing feemed capa- 


ble to ſhake the new Monarch's Throne. 


Mean while, to be provided againſt. whatever might 


happen, he formed the Project to make fare of Caſtile 
and Portugal, of the Archduke Maximilian, who go- 


verned the Low-Countries in the Name of Philip his Son, 


of France and Bretagne, from whence he was afraid his 
Enemies might procure Aſſiſtance. And in order to 
break all the Meaſures which the Friends of Edward's 


Family might take againſt him, he reſolved to put to 


Death young King Edward V and the Duke of York 


his Nephews. Theſe were Richard's firft Projects to 
ſecure his Crown, which created him no lefs Uneafi- 


neſs after he had it, than whilſt he was labouring to 


Ambaſſy to 
Caſtile; 


j Act. Pub. 


II. 193. 


to Bre- 
tagne; 


p. 194. 


obtain it. pts | . 5 
To put all theſe Deſigns in Execution, on the 12th 


of July he appointed for his Ambaſſador to Caſtile, 
Bernard de la Force, with Orders to go and try to renew 


the old Alliance with Queen Jabella and Ferdinand King 


of Arragon her Huſband. Next Day he gave the like 
Commiſſion to Thomas Hutton, to go and treat about 


prolonging the Truce with Francis II Duke of Bre- 


tagne. In all appearance, Hutton had ſecret Inſtrucli- 


ons to endeavour to get the Earl of Richmond delivered 


up: 
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up, or at leaſt to renew the Treaty made upon that 1463. 
Account between Edward IV and the Duke. Two toFrance. 
Days after he appointed Commiſſioners to treat with P. 195 
France about ſome Violations of the Truce, that he 
might have an Opportunity to get it confirmec. 

— Theſe Meaſures being taken, nothing more remain- He reſolves 
ed but to execute the main Article, whichwas to make | Arms 
away his two Nephews. To that Purpoſe he reſolved ;o Dearh. 
to be at a Diſtance from London, that their Death 
happening in his Abſence, he might be the leſs ſuſ- 

pected of it. With this view he ſet out from London 

to go and viſit ſeveral Counties, under Colour of re- 
forming Abuſes which had been introduced to the great 
Detriment of the People. His Progreſs to the North 
was particularly neceſſary to curb the Inſolence of the 
Troops he had ſent for from thence, who after their 
Return, had been guilty of great Outrages. But be- Ee goes ro 
fore he went to York, he made ſome ſtay at Glouceſter, Glouceſter 
that he might not be too far from London, whilſt | 
his Orders about his Nephews ſhould be put in Exe- 
n 0 5 | | TEST) IN 1 
| The Duke of Buckingham, his intimate F riend and TheDuke of 
Confident, went with. him as far as Glouceſter, | He Bucking- 


had loaded that Lord with Eftates and Honours, as bam de- | 
naa * | | 1 . © mands the | 

well whilſt he was Protector, as after he became King. Inberisance | 
But the Duke ſtill expected another Favour, of which F Here- 
he had received a poſitive Promiſe. And that was the rd. | 
Moiety of the Lands of the Houſe of Hereford, to =_ 
which he thought he had a very good Title. The Es Claim. 6 
Foundation of his Claim will plainly appear by the fol- | 
lowing Genealogy, ä 1 


HUMPHREY 


: 3 
* 
$4 
> 
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HUMP UHREY BOHUN 
Farl of Hereford and Northampton: 


Mary BOHUN J gon 7 x Sony 
Wife of | THOMAS of Woodſtock 
HENRY IV. 5 Earl of Glouceſter 
| | Son of E DWARXꝰD III. 
HENRY V. | ANN CES 
| | | EpmunD Earl of Stafford, 
HENRY VI. 7 5 HuMPHREY 
ET. | Duke of Buckingbam. 
E DWARD FFF 
Prince of Wales. Duke of Buckingham. 


Io conſider only this Genealogy, it is evident that 


the Duke of Buckirgham had a Right to claim one half 
of the Earl of Hereford's Lands, as deſcended from one 
of his Daughters. But there were other Reaſons 
which made his Title diſputable. When Richard II 
put the Duke of Glouceſter his Uncle to Death at Calais, 
he cauſed his Eſtate to be confiſcated by the Parlia- 
ment, and gave what that Prince held in Right of Ann 
his Wife, to the Earl of Derby, who had married the 
eldeſt of the Siſters, and withal created him Duke of He- 
_ reford. Thus the Earl of Derby took Poſſeſſion of the 
whole Inheritance of the Earl of Hereford his Father- 
in-law, and having afterwards mounted the Throne by 
the Name of Henry IV, all his Lands were annexed to 
the Crown, and hence it was that the Crown was pol- 
ſeſſed of the whole Eſtate of the Hereford Family, 
down to the Time that Richard III aſcended the Throne. 
However when Richard being Protector, had a Mind 
to engage the Duke of Buckingham to ſerve him in his 
Deſign to uſurp the Crown, he promiſed to reſtore him 
one Moiety of the Lands which had been taken away 
from the Duke of Glouceſter his Great-Grandfather, 
5 | But 


* 
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But after he was King he altered his Mind; either becauſe 148 yg, 
he thought he had made him ample amends otherwiſe, es”. 
or becauſe he was afraid of rendering him too powerful, Requeſt 3. 
and ſo giving him an Opportunity to aſpire ro the ' | 
Throne as deſcended of Edward III. Be that as it will, 
the Duke having put him in mind of his Promiſe, as 

they were travelling together, received ſuch an Anſwer _ 

as left him no room to expect that Juſtice or Favour. 

The Duke, who was exceedingly high-ſpirited, was ſo on which | 
offended at the King's Anſwer, that he deſired Leave to the Duke 


go and look after his own private Affairs. Richard not retires. . 
imagining that his Refuſal had made ſo deep an Impreſ- 1 
ſion upon the Duke's Mind, or it may be not fearing 14 
the Effects of his Reſentment, gave him the Leave he 1 


his Journey to York, 5 | 5 
During the King's Stay at Glouceſter, he ſent an ex- Death ef 
preſs Order to Brackenbury, Governor of the Tower of Edward v. 

London, to put Edward V. and the Duke of York' his 17 = 

Brother to Death. Brackenbury more conſcientious than York. 

his Maſter, return'd a very ſubmiſſive Anſwer ; bur 

: withal, let him know that he ſhould never be able ro 

bring himſelf to execute his Commands. Richard vexed 

| to be deceived in his Opinion of that Officer, ſent him 

by James Tyrrel a written Order, to deliver to the Bearer WH 

| the Keys and Government of the Tower for one Nighr 

| only. Brackenbury obeyed, and Tyrrel brought in his 

; Agents to execute the King's Orders That very Night, 

whilſt every body was afleep, he went into the two 

| Princes's Room, and having {ſmothered them in their 

Bed, cauſed them to be buried under a little Stair-caſe. 

This is what Tyrrel himſelf confeſſed afterwards, who 

Vas executed in the Reign of Henry VII. In 1674, Tei Bone: 
whilſt they were making ſome Alterations in that Part are found in 

; of the Tower, ſome Bones were found, which were ſup- Ry Reign of 

| poſed to be the Bones of Edward. V. and the Duke of . 

| York, and upon that Suppoſition Charles II, who then 


defired, and parting from him at Glouceſter he purſued ——-_ 4 


—_— = — 
* 5 — diaries . 
n ee 8 


* by 8. . . dimes 1+ D * 
* e eee ca * Cal n : 


; reigned, had them put into a Marvle Urn, and removed 
to Yeſtminſter among the Tombs of the Kings“. As 
| ; | „ the 
i In the time of Chicheſter Maſter of the Ordnance, great Heaps of Re- 


cords 


1483, 


200 


the two Princes were never heard of any more fince the 
Day Tyrrel went to the Tower; and as their Domeſticks 


were diſmiſſed, the Publick doubted not but that they 


The King 1s 
crowned a- 
gain at 
York. 


He creates 
his Son 
Prince of 
Wales. 


The Alli- 
ance with 
Caſtile is 
renewed, 
Act. Pub, 
XII. 199. 


Sept. 8. 
p. 200. 


were facrificed to their Uncle's Safety. 


Richard having received the News of the D of his 


two Nephews, continued his Journey to the North, and 
came to York about the End of Auguſt. As the Pretence 


of his going thither was to miniſter Juſtice to the Peo- 


ple, he could not help executing ſome of the Northern 
Soldiers, who in their way back from London had com- 
mitted great Outrages. Then he cauſed himſelf to be 
crowned a ſecond Time at the Cathedral of York in the 
Beginning of September, and the ſame Day he created 
his Son, then Ten Years old, Prince of Wales, with the 
uſual Formalities. | e | 


A few Days before his Coronation he had received the 
agreeable News that Ferdinand and 1/abella was before- 


hand with him in demanding the Confirmation of the 
Alliance between England and Caſtile, by an Ambaſſa- 
dor whom they had ſent on purpoſe, and who was then 
come to 7ork, The renewing of that Alliance which 
he ratified himſelf the 31ſt of Auguſt was Matter of 
great Joy to him. He found by that, as Ferdinand and 
{ſabella acknowledged him for lawful King, they were 
forming no Project to reſtore to the Throne the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, from whence Queen Iſabella was deſcended, 
being Grand-Daughter of Catharine of Lancaſter, Daugh- 
ter of Jobn of Gant, He expreſſed his Satisfaction by 


conferring the Honour of Knighthood upon Geoffrey ds 


Safiola Ambaſſador of Caſtile, who had brought him the 


good News, and by writing Letters full of Eſteem, Af- 
fection and Acknowledgment to the King and Queen of 


Spain, 


cords of Bills and Are lying in the Six-Clerk's Office, were removed 


to be repoſited in the White Tower, and anew Pair of Stairs were making 
into the Chapel there, for the eaſier Conveyance of them thither, the 
Labourers in digging at the Foot of the old Stairs, came to the Bones of 
conſumed Corps covered with a Heap of Stones. The which Bones 
King Charles cauſed to be interred in Henry VII's Chapel, near two 
other Royal Children, Mary and Sophia, Daughters of King James I. with 
a Monument of White Marble, with an Inſcription on it in Capital Let 
ders. 7 ; ; | | a A 
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Spain, to the Cardinal de Mendoſa, and to the Earl of 1483. 
1 ² wu... ¼ͤꝛß ꝗ ò ESR 
Lewis XI. King of France died Auguſt the 29th this Death of 
Year. Charles VIII. his only Son being a Minor, ſuc. "W531: 
| ceeded him under the 8 Doe of Ann his Siſter, 

Wife of Peter de Bourbon, Lord of Beaujeu, purſuant- 

to the late King's Directions. But Lewis Duke of Or- 

leans, firſt Prince of the Blood, diſputed the Regency - 

with her, This Conteſt raiſed in the Court of France Troubles as 
| Diſturbances which prevented the Miniſters from attend- 15 aca 
nns to the renewing or confirming the Truce with Eng- 2 

land, which Richard earneſtly ſollicited. C 


+ 


Whilſt the King was flattering himſelf with having Te Duke 


| I taken all neceſſary Meaſures to ſupport himſelf on the 4 


Throne, a Conſpiracy was forming againſt him, which cenfpire- 
ended in his Ruin, after it had firſt proved the Deſtruc- 48m 143. 


; tion of its Author, I left the Duke of Buckingham very V8 - 
mach diſguſted, and taking his leave of the King in | 
order to go to his own Eſtate, He was a Perſon of a 

e I ively and penetrating Genius, exceeding proud, am- 

1 I bitious, revengeful, and not very ſtrict in his Mo- 

8 rals, Durin dward the Fourth's Life, he could never 

f bring himſelt to ſtoop to the Queen, though ſhe had a 

; sreat Aſcendent over the King her Huſband. He was 
cen looked upon as the Head of the Party of the An- 

8 tent Nobility againſt the New, which was wholly made 

% Ip of the Queen's Relations and Creatures, It was 

1 chiefly from his Averſion to the Queen,, that after 

f. ard TV's Death he devoted himſelf entirely to the 


of 


uke of Glouceſter, whom he helped to the Protectorſhip, 
and at length to the Crown itſelf, as we have ſeen in the 
ormer Reign, In return for ſo ſignal a Service Richard 
lad liberally beſtowed his Favours upon him. Particu. 
aly he had made him as it were Maſter of Wales and 
e adjoining Counties, by the Poſts and Governments 
© had given him in thoſt Parts. But all theſe Favours Canſo of Z 
pere forgotten when he refuſed to grant him a Moiety Pisa. 
the Lands of Hereford, The Duke perceived the 
\mp's Policy, in giving him Poſts which be could take 


m him at Pleaſure, whereas in reſtoring the Lands he 


Vor, VI 
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laid claim to, it would not 585 been in his Phat” to, 

reſume them without uſing Force. This Procedure 

convinced him that the. King had: a mind to keep him. 

always in Dependence; and as he was perfectly well ac- 

quainted with that Prince's Character, he eafily per- 

ceived that the leaſt Thing would be ſufficient to make 

him forſeit all he poſſeſſed. Beſides, he found that 

the King did him an evident Injuſtice, in denying him 

what he thought he had ſo lawful a Title to: That 

' moreover he was not ſo good as his Word, and 

ſhowed himſelf extremely ungrateful in making fo ill 

a Return for the Services he had received from him. 

All theſe Things gave him room to fear that he had 
determined to ruin him in time. 

The Duke Full of theſe ſiniſter Thoughts he came to his Caſtle 

A5 Biſuop OL. Brecknock, where Dr. Morton Biſhop of Ely Was 

conſult to- Priſoner under his Cuſtody. In his frequent Con- 

gether how verſations with that Prelate, he could not help diſ- 

. „% covering his Reſentment againſt the King. The 

e Biſhop, | who was a Man of Senſe, quickly found that 

the Duke was diffatisfied,' and it was that which im- 

boldened him to ſpeak his Mind freely. He obſerved 

that the Duke. took pleaſure in hearing Miche and would 

have perhaps ſpoken bimfelf more plainly, - if he had 

dared to truſt him entirely. Wherefore, to inſpire him 

with more Confidence, he affected to talk of the King 

in ſuch a Manner, as by ſhowing what he thought of 

him, gave likewiſe the Duke to underſtand that he 

ſhould find in him one ready to ſecond him'in his De- 

| ſigns. At length, after having ſounded one another 

or ſome Time, they opened their Minds to one ano-W 

ther, and lamented together the unhappy State the 

Kingdom was in under ſuch a King. The Death of 

Edward V. and of the Duke his Brother, afforded them 

freſh Matter to exclaim againſt Richard. They con- 

claced from thence, that ſince he had not ſpared hs 

on Nephews, no Lord in the Kingdom could be ſure 

of his Life. Theſe Converſations ended at length in 

the Duke's requeſting the Biſhop to tell him free! 

whether he ſaw no way to prevent 125 Nichte the 


. 


bad 


* 
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had reaſon to fear, promiſing with an Oath to keep the 


Secret inviolably. Morton, who till then was under 


ſome Apprehenſions that the Duke intended to lay a 
Snare for him, being encouraged by this Oath, told 
him in plain Terms, that it was his Opinion there was 


no other way but to pull down Richard, and ſet up ano- 
ther King. He owned, that although he could have 


| wiſhed the Crown had continued in the Family of Hen- 
ry IV, yet he was not able to avoid being carried away 
with the Torrent, when he ſaw that almoſt all England 
declared for Edward IV. That afterwards, Henry VI. 
and the Prince his Son being dead, he had faithfully 
adhered to Edward, That upon Edward's Death he had 
ſerved with the ſame Zeal his young Son whom he be- 
lieved to. be his lawful Succeſſor. That afterwards he 
beheld with Grief the Duke of Glouceſter aſpiring to the 


Throne, and having the Honour to be one of the 
Council, he thought it his Duty to endeavour to oppoſe 


his Deſign. Burt that inſtead of ſucceeding, he had only 


drawn upon himſelf the Hatred and Ill-will of that 


Prince, who had chrown him into Priſon purely on the 


Score of adhering to the Family of Edward IV. That 


this Act of Violence and Injuſtice had increaſed his A- 
verſion for the Uſurper, and that the tragical Death of 
the two young Princes had carried his Hatred to the ut- 


moſt Height. That being in theſe Circumſtances, he The Bi op 
had conſidered with himſelf what Prince would be the ?72þ9/es 70 


moſt proper to be placed on the Throne in the Room of 
the Tyrant, and that he could think of no other than 
the Duke of Buckingham, who was deſcended from a Son 


. of Edward III. That the whole Race of Lancaſter be- 
ing extinct, at leaſt in England, there remained of the 


Houſe of York: none but the Tyrant and his Son, 


with the young Earl of Warwick Son of the Duke of 
Clarence, As for the laſt, he could not pretend to the 


Crown , his Father's Attainder having debarred' his 


in| Heirs of the Right of inheriting. That the preſent 
ei King had rendered himſelf unworthy of the Crown by 
his Crimes, and to preſerve the Son's Right, after de- 


ſtroying the Father, would be to act by Halfs. That 
on VI. . FD C C 2 Eo. | therefore, 
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the Duke to 
make hime © 


ſelf King," | 
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1483. 


The Duale 


rejects the 
Propoſal, 


and names 


ingbam capable of lawfully claiming the Crown. 


The Duke liſtened very attentively to this Diſcourſe, : 
but deferred giving an Anſwer till next Day. This De- 


lay threw the Biſhop into a very great Perplexity, ſince 


it left him ſtill uncertain whether the Duke was ſincere, 
or whether he deſigned only to ſift him. By the way, 


it ſeems that the Biſhop was not over-ſcrupulous, ſince 
knowing the Duke of Buckingham*s Character, as he 
muſt have done, he did not ſtick to offer his Service 


to ſet him on the Throne. This is a ſhrewd Sign that 
he acted more from a Motive of Revenge againſt Richard, 
than with a View to the Good of the Publick. The 


King and the Duke were too much alike to expect any 
great Benefit by the Change. TL 


confeſſed to the Prelate that he had once an Intention 


+be Earl of to aſpire to the Throne, but upon mature Deliberation 


Richmord had entirely dropped all Thoughts of it. That he had 


conſidered, that by acting for himſelf, he ſhould ſtir up 
againſt him all the Friends of the Two Houſes of York 


and Lancaſter, both equally concerned to oppoſe his Pre- 


tenſions. That there was a Prince nearer than he, whom 
the Houſe of Lancaſter looked upon as their Head, and 


he it was on whom he had caſt his Eyes to make him 


King. Then he named Henry Earl of Richmond who 


was in Bretagne. He added, that the Project to reſtore 


the Houſe of Lancaſter to the Throne would bring over 


one half of the Kingdom to that Prince's Intereſt, 


and that he had hit upon a lucky Expedient to win 
him the other half: And that was, to cauſe him to take 
to Wife Eli zabelb, eldeſt Daughter of Edward IV. 


who would make all the Zorkiſts his Friends. That 
moreover, the Nation would receive great Benefit 


from thence, in as much as all the Seeds of the Civil 
Wars would be deſtroyed by the Union of the two 


contending Houſes, That by this Means even thoſe who 


were indifferent for either Party, would be forced, as 


one may ſay, to help forward the common Good of 
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therefore, once more, he ſaw. only the Duke of Buck- | 


Next Day having reſumed their Diſcourſe, the Duke 
after a long Apology for all his former Actions, freely 


aw -> 
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their Country, and that then Richard's few Friends 


would not be able to counter-balance ſo ſtrong a Pow- 
er, Whereas if he pretended to ſer up himſelf, he 
ſhould unite the whole Kingdom againſt him, ſince 
there was not the leaſt Colour to ſhur out from the 
Throne, two Houſes that had been in Poſſeſſion above 


ſourſcore Years. In fine, he added, that as he was on 


the Road to Brecknock, he met the Counteſs of Rich- 
mond, and that having ſounded her upon this Head, he 


believed he could be ſure that ſhe would not be back-. 
ward to lend a helping Hand to the Advancement of 


her Son. Ns 


The Biſhop liked this Expedient as more conform- The Bilgob 
able to Juſtice and Equity, and more adapted to the likes the 
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Good of the Realm, eſpecially as it came from the Propoſal. 


only Perſon, who would have had Reaſon to oppoſe it, 
had it been offered by any other Hand. = 


Henry Earl of Richmond was of Welſh Extraction, as Rights orf 


Brother inherited his Title. But Edmund and all his 


Poſterity having been deſtroyed in the Civil Wars, 


Margaret and her Son were the only Remains of that 


J obſerved elſewhere. But Margaret his Mother was the Earl ef 
Daughter of John de Beaufort Duke of Somerſet, Grand- 1 = 
fon of John of Gant Duke of Lancaſter. Margaret's 
Father dying without Iſſue-Male, Edmund his younger 


© 


Houſe. And therefore it ſeemed that they were the un- 


doubted Heirs of all the Rights of the Houſe of Lan- 


caſter, But for all that their Title was liable to great 
| Objetions, | 


Whilſt John of Gant Duke of Lancaſter lived with 


| Conſtantia of Caſtile his ſecond Wife, he kept as his 
Concubine Catharine Rot Widow of Sir Otho de Sin- 


ford, and had ſeveral Children by her. Conſtantia his 


Wife being dead, he married his Concubine, and had 
Intereſt enough to get his Children born before Mar- 
tage legitimated by an Ad of Parliament, and by 
Richard II's Letters Patent granted in purſuance of the 
AF, However the King and the Parliament, willing 


to make a Diſtinction between theſe natural Children, 


and the others born in Wedloct, gave them not the 


Name 
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1483 Name of Lancaſter or Plantagenet, but that of Beau- 


Fort, the Name of the Caſtle where they were born, 
Moreover, though in the 4# of Parliament, and in 
the King's Letters Patent, Power was granted them to 


hold Princi palities, Dukedoms, Earldoms, &c. and to 


tranſmit them to their Heirs, yet. there was not the 
leaſt mention of inheriting the Crown. During the 
Reigns of Henry IV, and Henry V, the Princes of this 
Branch durſt not aſſume the Name of Lancaſter. It 


was not till about the End of Henry VI's Reign that 
Edmund Duke of Somerſet being Prime Miniſter, and a 
great Stickler for the King, againſt the Duke of York, 


began by Degrees to aſſert his Deſcent from John f 
Gant, and his Kindred to the King as being of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter. It was a Queſtion therefore to know 
whether the Princes of this Branch could ſucceed to the 
Crown in their Turn. And ſuppoling they could, the 
Point was to know when their Turn was to be, and 
whether the Heirs of John of Gant's Daughters born in 
Medlock, were not to have the Precedence of the Iſſue 
of a Male. who was only legitimated, and born before 
Marriage. If ſo, there were no leſs than ten or twelve 


Princes and Princeſſes in Portugal, Caſtile and Germany, 
who would have excluded the Earl of Richmond. On 


the other Hand, it ſeems that by Edward IV's En- 
deavours to get the Earl of Richmond into his Hands, 


he had as good as owned him capable of inheriting all 
the Rights of the Houſe of Lancaſter. This was a Queſ- 
tion which might have been bandied in thoſe Days, but 
as it has been decided above two Hundred Years ſince, 
it requires no farther Examination, unleſs out of mere 
Curioſity, thoſe that are verſed in ſuch ſort of Matters 


are willing to exerciſe their Wits. 
It is very likely that if the Duke of 1 had 


imagined it was in his Power to mount the Throne, he 


would not have failed to object againſt the Earl of 


| HL Title the Reaſons I have : Juſt touched up- 


But as he had himſelf obſerved, in diſcourſing 


= the Biſhop of Ely, he could not ſet up himſelf 
without bringing ”_ his Back the two us of Vork 


I | and 
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and Lancaſter, that is to ſay, the whole Kingdom, 1483. 

Un hich was divided between theſe two Factions. Where- 5 

n. fore the Pretext to reſtore the Houſe of Lancaſter, and 

in to put an End to the Civil Wars by the Union of the 

to two contending Houſes, was by far the more natural 

to way to be revenged of Richard. I ſay to be revenged, 

ne for it is hard to believe that a Man of his Character 

ne ſhould act upon this Occaſion from a nobler Motive. 

is Be that as it will, the Duke and the Biſhop having The Duke 
It Þ laid their Heads together how to bring about their De- yy _ i. 
at I figns, came to this Concluſion : That all hopes of Suc- counteſs f 
a ceſs were founded upon the Marriage of the Earl of Rich. 
„ Richmond with the Princeſs Elizabeth ; That therefore, emp nc "3 
of before all Things that Point was to be ſecured, with- Fe 7 { 
je out which it would be to labour in vain, or at leaſt A 
w | vith great uncertainty. ' To that End they agreed, 
ie that they ſhould without loſs of Time acquaint the 
© i Counteſs of Richmond with their Project, that ſhe might 
id inform her Son of it, and ſee to get the Queen-Dowa- 
in ger, Mother of the Princeſs, to conſent to the Match. 

e But as the conferring with Margaret would have 
'e been very dangerous for the Duke of Buckingham, con- 
'e ider ing how exceeding jealous the King was of the 
„ MW Houſe of Somerſet, the Biſhop told him that he had an 
n old Friend in the Counteſs's Service, one Reginald) 
Bray, whom they might ſafely truſt with the Secret. 

„ The Duke approving of the Expedient, Bray was pri- 

11 vately ſent for to Brecknock, and the Project being im- 

!- © parted to him, the propoſing it to his Miſtreſs was 

it left to his Care. More eſpecially he was charged to 
„ let her underſtand that the Marriage of the Earl her 

ce Son was the Baſis and Ground-work on which the whole 

rs Project was built. FO | 


As ſoon as Bray was gone to deliver his Meſſage, me Bis 
d the Biſhop of Ely deſired the Duke to let him go to of Ely flies i 
e his Biſhoprick. He was juſtly afraid of his Life, in yams Flan- = 
of caſe the Plot ſhould come to be diſcovered. It may be, 88 
be did not wholly depend upon the Duke's Sincerity. 

g | Bur the Duke gave him two invincible Reaſons why he 

i | could nor comply with his Requeſt, The firſt was, 

>: Y 2 5 at 
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bie Nuke. 


ters into 
the Plot. 


Sbe ac. 
Queen 


D⸗wager 
with it. 


CoOvere 


Deere Vol vi: 
that he ſhould be guilty of letting his Priſoner eſcape, 


the which alone would be enough to make the King 
ſuſpect him. The ſecond, that in an Undertaking of 


this Nature, he could not do without his Advice. The 


Biſhop ſeemed to yield to theſe Reaſons. But he 
had by him ſtronger Reaſons ſtill, to free himſelf from 
the 1 8 Danger, in caſe the Buſineſs was dif- 

And therefore as he was not ſo narrowly 
watched by his Keepers, ſince his frequent Converſati- 
ons with = Duke, he found Means to eſcape, and retire 


He writes to to Ely, from whence he fled into Flanders. Upon his 


Arrival there, he wrote to the Duke to excuſe his go- 
ing off, and at the ſame Time endeavoured to convince 
him, that it was much more in his Power to forward 


the Execution of their intended Deſign, than whilſt he 


was a Priſoner. He conjured him likewiſe to continue 
firm in his Reſolution, and ſhowed him how he might 
carry on a private Correſpondence with him. 

In the mean while, the Counteſs of Richmond having 
been informed of what was projected in Favour of the 
Earl her Son, ſent back her Servant to the Duke of 
" Buckingham with her Compliment of Thanks; and 
withal let him know that ſhe was going to try to get 
the Queen Dowager's Conſent for the Match, and then 
ſhe would take the moſt proper Meaſures to _ Word 
to the Earl of Richmond. | 

Elizabeth Woodville Widow of Edvard IV, was all 


quaints the this while in her Sanctuary at Weſtminſter with her fave 


Daughters, lamenting the Death of her two Sons, and 
blaming herſelf for having been the Occaſion, by her 
Eaſineſs in delivering the Duke of York to his Incle, 
There had never been any particular Friendſhip: be- 
tween that Queen and the Counteſs of Richmond, One 
was Wife to a King of the Houſe of York, and the o- 
ther was of the F amily of the Somerſet's, ſworn Ene- 
mies of the 7 orkiſts, wherefore the Counteſs could not 
viſit the Queen in her Sanctuary, without cauſing great 
Suſpicion, To avoid this Inconvenience, ſhe made uſe 
of one Lewis her Phyſician, and having communicated 
the whole Affair to him, ordered him to 8⁰ to London 


and 
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and manage it ſo as to ſee the Queen, and inform her 
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of what was in Agitation. Above all, ſhe charged 
him to tell her, that all Proſpect of Succeſs depend- 


culty to get Admittance to the Queen as a Phyſician. 
He communicated to her the Errand he was ſent up- 
on, and let her know that it would be her own Fault 
if ſhe did not revenge herſelf upon her mortal Ene- 
my, the Murderer of her Children, and dethrone the 
Uſurper, provided ſhe would but conſent to the Mar- 
riage propoſed. The Queen gladly liſtened to the 
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ed upon the Union of the two Houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, by the Marriage of the Princeſs Elizabeth 
with the Earl of Richmond WT „ 

Lewis being come to London, found no great Diffi- 


Who pro- 


miſes to 


give 


Daughter 


zo the E:vl 


of Rich- 
mond. 


Overture. She charged the Doctor to tell his Miſtreſs - 


that ſhe liked the Project, and would order it fo 
that all the King her Huſband's Friends ſhould join 
with the Earl of Richmond. But ſhe added, that ſhe 
wiſhed the Earl would take his Oath to marry. Eliza- 
beth, - or in Caſe ſhe. happened to dye, Cecilia her 
younger Siſter, : SE 


Matters being thus ſettled between the Queen Dow- TheTemper | 


ager, the Counteſs of Richmond, and the Duke of 


of the Na- 


Buckingham. They endeavoured to engage in the tion fa- 


Dot a hle ts 


Plot their moſt truſty Friends, who likewiſe drew in the Conſpi- 
others. The Engliſh were as favourably inclined as rater, 


one could wiſh them, upon three Accounts. Firſt, 
becauſe of the Peoples univerſal Hatred of the King, 


who had made himſelf extremely odious, as well b 


what he had done during his Protectorſhip, as by the | 
Crime he had juſt committed, in putting his Nephews 


to Death, after he had robbed them of the Crown. 


He had by that Means loſt the moſt Part of the 


Friends of the Horſe of Vr, who only wanted an 
Opportnnity to avenge the Family of Edward IV. In 
the ſecond Place, all the Lancaftrians beheld: with 


SO 


Pleaſure, a Project tending to reſtore the Houſe of 


Lancaſter to the Throne. Laſtly, Thoſe that with- 


our minding -the Intercfts of the two Factions, had 


only the Good of the Nation in view, could not but 


Yor, VI. 1 de 
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The Dake 
begins to 
take Mea- 
| ſees to ex-> 
erute his 
Deſigns. 


The Tarl 
of Rich- 
mond i⸗ 
informed 


of ail. 
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look upon as a great Happineſs, the Succeſs of an 
Enterprize, which by. uniting the two contending 
Houſes, would put an End to the Civil War where- 
with the Kingdom had been embroiled thirty Years. 
Thus the Lancaſtrians, Torkiſts, and even thoſe that 
ſtood Neuter, were equally diſpoſed to concur to the 
Downfall of the Uſurper. 

The Duke of Buckingham being the Author and 
Head of the Undertaking, it was "his Part to ſee to 
bring it to a happy Iflue. With this view he firſt 
made ſure of ſome Friends in Wales, where his Power 
was great, who took upon them to liſt Soldiers pri- 
vately, that he might be in a readineſs to bring an 
Army into the Field on a ſudden and in the Nick of 
Time. Then he ſettled a Correſpondence with ſome 

Gentlemen of Dor ſelſpire, Devonſhire and Cornwal, 
who promiſed to raiſe Forces and receive the Ear] of 
Richmond at his Arrival. His Deſign was to go and 
join them himſelf with his Welſomen, that Richard 
might be leſs able to oppoſe the Earl's Landing. At 
the ſame Time feveral Lords and Gentlemen were to 
riſe in other Counties, that the King might be at a 
Loſs to know where to march firſt. The Marquiſs 
of Dorſet who had lately quitted his Sanctuary, Sir 
Richard Woodville his Brother, the Biſhop of (Exeter, 
Sir Edward Courtney his Brother, and feveral other 
. Perſons of Quality engaged in the Plot. 

Theſe Meaſures being taken, the Counteſs of Rich- 


mond ſent two Expreſſes to the Earl her Son, by dif- 


ferent Ways, to let him know what had been deter- 
mined in his Favour, and in what forwardneſs Mat- 
ters were. The two Expreſſes arriving almoſt toge- 
ther informed him of all the Chou ee of the 
Plot, and prayed him to repair into England without 
loſs of Time, upon the Aſſurance they gave him that 
every Thing was ready for his Reception. They told 
him likewiſe that Pofſelſeire, Devonſhire or Cornea 
were the moſt convenient Places to land in, by rea- 


ſon of the Meaſures which were taken with the Peo- 
ple of thoſc Parts. 


The 
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The Earl of Richmond was then at Vannes in Bre- 


tagne, where he had been ſeveral Years really a Pri- 
ſoner, by reaſon of the Engagements which the Duke 
of Bretagne had entered into with Edward IV; but 


his Confinement was not ſtrict, the Duke contenting 


himſelf with having him narrowly watched, in order 
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He reſolves 
to impart 


the Matter © 


to the Duke 
of Bre- 
tagne. 


to hinder him from making his Eſcape, in caſe he 


ſhould attempt it. In other Reſpects he enjoyed an 
honourable Freedom: He was very glad to hear that 


they thought of him in England. But when he came 


to conſider his preſent Condition, and how little it 
was in his Power to return into his own Country, ſo 
as to meet with a welcome Reception, he found that 
it would be next to impoſſible to ſucceed in his Enter- 
prize, without the Conſent and Aſſiſtance of the Duke 
of Bretagne. And indeed without that Prince would 


furniſh him with Money, Troops and Ships, it was 


not practicable for him to take juſt Meaſures to ac- 
compliſh his Deſign. Beſides, the Duke might have 
made him cloſe Priſoner, by which means the whole 


Affair would have miſcarried. Perceiving therefore. 


he could not do without him, he refolved to tell him 
the whole Secret, and engage him if poſſible to aid 
him. He found the Duke more ready to countenance 
him than he expected. The Duke had entered into 


| no Engagements with Richard, as he had done with 
Edward his Brother. Beſides, the unjuſt and violent 


Proceedings of the new King had rendered him odious 
in the Eyes of all the Princes of Europe, and eſpeci- 
ally of the Duke of Bretagne. Another Thing likewiſe 
helped to make him lend an Ear to the EarPs Propo- 


Tre Duke 
pro mniſes 
him Aſſiſt- 
ance. 


ſals. He had a Claim to the Earldom of Richmond in 


England, which his Anceſtors had formerly enjoyed, 
and he imagined the Earl would readily promiſe to 


reſtore it him, if by his Means he ſhould obtain the 
Crown. Tis pretended chat this was the main Arti- 


cle of their Agreement, for which the Duke very 


willingly engaged to ſupply him with Men and Ships. 
As ſoon as the Farl was ſure of the Duke of Pre- 


| lagn”s Aſſiſtance, he ſent Expreſſes to the Counteſs 
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1483. his Mother, and the Duke of Buckingham, to acquaint 

| them that he hoped to be ready by the Beginning of 

October, deſiring them to prepare all Things by that 

Time. This good News ks ently ſet all the Conſpi- 

rators at work. Every one repaired to the Poſt aſ- 

ſigned him, as well to raiſe Forces as to {tir up Inſur- 

rections. There was no time to loſe, good Part of 
Sepetember being already paſt. 

Richard How careful ſoever the Conſpirators had been to 

3 conceal themſelves, all theſe Things could not be done 

—_ of and Richard have no Intelligence that ſome Plot was 

rhe Conſpi- hatching againſt him. Bur no body could tel! him 


racy. what it was, or who were the Authors. He was then 
at Zork, thinking of quite other Things, fo ſecure 


was he in his own Thoughts. But theſe Advices ob- 
liged him to leave the North, and come nearer the 
Center of the Kingdom. At the ſame time he ordered 


his Troops which were diſperſed in ſeveral Parts, to be 


in a readineſs ro march at a Moment's Warning. 
Mean while, he went on but ſlowly with his Prepa- 
rations, not dreaming that the Danger was ſo near. 


He ſuſp et As the Intelligence he had received made him uneaſy, 


os _— f he ran over in his Mind all the Lords of the Realm 
ham. 5 who could be diſguſted, or had Credit enough to 
ſtir up Inſurrections againſt him. He could pitch up- 

on none but the Dake of Buckingham. He had an- 


gered hintby not keeping his Word with him as to 


the Lands of Hereford, and knowing him perfectly 
well, he could make no doubt but that he was capa- 
ble of doirg any thing to be revenged. Beſides, he 
knew that he alone was in a Condition by his Parts, 
his Riches, and bis Intereſts, ro form and carry on 
great Deſigns. He himſelf had experienced this too 
much to queſtion ir. The Biſhop of Ely's Eſcape 


ſttv'd to ſtrengthen his Suſpicion. The Duke of Buci- | 


ingbam muſt needs have known how odious that Prelate 
was to him, and therefore his Careleſſneſs in guarding 


ſuch a Priſoner, could not but be conſtrued as a 
He orders Colluſion and Conſequence of ſome ill Deſign. Upon 


himwo theſe Sufpicions, Which were but too well-grounded, 
Cours. 3 . Rect kard 
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Richard came to a Reſolution to ſend for him to 
Court; but the Duke deſired to be excuſed on Pretence 


of ſome Indiſpoſition. This Refuſal confirmed the 
King in his Belief, that what he had ſuſpected was 


but too true: Nevertheleſs, to be more fully con- 
vinced of the Matter, he ſent him poſitive Orders to 
come to him, without alledging any Excuſe. The 


| would he depend any longer upon him. 


There needed no more to ſatisfy the King that the He fakes up 
| Duke of Buckingham was at the Bottom of the Plot, 4% 


| which for ſome time had made him uneaſy. On the 
other Hand, the Duke plainly perceiving that after 


| {ach a Declaration there were no more Meaſures to be 


taken, drew together the Forces which he himſelf and 


| his Friends had privately liſted in Wales, and began to 
| march towards the Weſtern Counties, where he knew 
| the Earl of Richmond intended to land. There it was 
that he was to be joined by thoſe who were gone 
| thither already, to prepare all Things againſt the 
Eilsen N . 

| Richard was not a little ſurprized to hear that the 
| Duke was in ſuch Readineſs. However, as he had ta- 
| ken ſome Precautions to draw together his Forces in 
| cale of Need, he appointed their Rendezvous at 
Leiceſter, whither he repaired himſelf, with a Reſolu- 
tion to give his Enemies Battle, before their Num- 
bers ſnould be increaſed. He would have found it 
very difficult however to prevent them, if an extra- 
ordinary and very unexpected Accident had not hin- 
dered the Duke from joining his Friends, who were 
ready to riſe in Arms in the Counties of Devon and 
Corntral. The Duke was advancing by great Marches 


The Duk 

Duke perceiving he could difſemble no longer, ſent nog 
him word that he could not truſt his Perſon with his declares a- 
| moſt mortal Enemy, and that he could not, neither gainſt the 
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King. 


He deſigns 
to go into 
Cornwal, 


but can't 


towards Glouceſter, Where he deſigned to paſs the paſs the 


Severn, But juſt at that very time the River was ſwoln 
to that Degree, that the Country on both Sides was 
coverflowed, and abundance of Damage done by the 
| Waters. Never had ſuch an Inundation been heard of 


Severn. 
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1483. in chat Country. It held fix whole Days; during 
which time the Duke's Army could neither paſs the 


| | River, nor ſubſiſt on the other Side, where was nothin 
His Army but Deſolation *. In fine, the Welſb Soldiers tired 


aiſperſess with ſeeing themſelves expoſed to Hunger, Rains and 


a Thouſand Hardſhips, returned to their Homes, not. 
withſtanding all the Duke's Intreaties to the contrary, 
The Deſertion was ſo general, that not a Soul ſtayed 
He hides with the Duke except one fingle Servant. Reduced 
imſelf af to this ſad Condition, he ſaw no other Remedy but to 
paar 7 80 and conceal himſelf till he ſhould be able to take 
Doniefticks, new Meaſures. Unluckily for him he choſe for his 
hiding Place the Houſe of one Baniſter who had been 

his Servant, and to whom his Father and himſelf had 

been very kind. 

Procaema. The King hearing of the Diſperſion of the Duke 
tion againft of Bucłingbam's Troops, iſſued out a Proclamation a- 
gainſt him and the Marquiſs of Dorſet, with ſome other 

Ac Pub, Of his Adherents, or whom he ſuppoſed to be 1n 
XII. 204. League with him. But as the Marquiſs had not yet 
appeared in Arms, and ſo could not be ſtiled a Rebel, 

he made uſe of another Pretext to involve him in the 
Sentence. He ſets forth that having taken an Oath at 

his Coronation to puniſh Vice and Wickedneſs, he 

was obliged to puniſh the Marquiſs of Dorſet, notori- 

ous for His Debaucheries, who had ſeduced and ra- 
viſhed ſeveral Virgins, been guilty of ſundry Aduite- 

ries, and now publickly kept Shore's Wife. Then he 

promiſes a Reward of a Thouſand Pound Sterling, or 

a Hundred Pound a Year to any Perfon that ſhould 

bring the Duke to Juſtice ; Eight Hundred Pound, 

or Fourſcore Pound à Year for the Marquiſs, and fo 

in proportion for the reſt that were named in the Pro- 


The Dale clamation. The Villain Baniſter, not being able to re- 


3 fiſt ſo ſtrong a . went and betrayed his 
berrayed © | | Maſter 
and be- | | | 
beaded. 


* This Inundation was ſoremarkable, that for a Hundred Years after 
it was called ehe Great Water, or Buckingham's Water, It is ſaid to laſt 
Ten Days, and that Men, Women and Children were carried. away in 


their Beds with the Violence of it, and that the Tops of the Mountains 


were covered with the Waters. | 
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foot by the Duke of Buckingham, acceſſary to all the 
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Maſter to the 5 beriff of & hropſhtre, who cau ſing the 143 3. 
Houſe to be ſurrounded by a Company of armed Men, 
ſeized the Duke of Buckingham diſguiſed in a Pea- 
fant's Dreſs, and conducted him to Shrewsbury, ' The 


| Duke was very deſirous to ſpeak with the King: but 


he could never obtain that Favour, Some ſay, he in- 
tended to kill him with a Dagger which was found! a- 
bout him after his Death. But this is only Conjecture. 
Be that as it will, he was beheaded at Shrewsburs 


| without any legal Proceſs, by the King's bare Order. 


Thus this Lord, who had helped to take away rhe 


| Lives of the Lord Haſtings, of the Earl of Rivers, 


and of the other Priſoners at Pon fract by an arbitrary 
Sentence, periſhed himſelf in the ſame Manner, by 
the abſolute Orders of him whom he had ſer on the 
Throne, contrary. to all Right. On the other Side, 
we ſhall ſee preſently that this very Conſpiracy ſet oh 


King's ill Actions, whilſt he Was but Protector, 
proved the Occaſion of that Monarch's Ruin. Is it 
poſſible not to behold the Hand of Providence in ſuch, 
ſort of Events? EEE 

Upon the firſt News of the Diſperſion of the Welſs The con 
Army, the Duke's Friends, who expected him in ths 74%” dife 
IV:ft, ready to take up Arms the Moment they ſhould dee. 


hear of his having paſſed the Severn, all ſhifted for 


themſelves. Some lurked among their Friends, others 
fed to Sanctuary. But the greateſt Part took ſhipping 
and failed to the Earl of Richmond, plainly perceiving 


| there was no Safety for them in the Kingdom. The 


Marquiſs of Dorſet was of this Number... 
Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in Zzg/and, the Earl of The Earlef 


Richmond imagining that all was well there, ſet Sail Richmond 


comes upon 


from St. Malo's the 21ſt of Oclober with F ive Thou- 20h Coaft of 


land Men and Forty Ships, which the Duke of Bre- Cornwal. 


'agne had furniſhed him with. But the Fleet being 
Ciperſed by a Storm, ſome of the Ships were driven 
on the Coalts of France, others got back to Bretagne. 


The Ship the Earl of Richmond was on board having He is like to 


vithitood the Seas better than the reſt, arrived after ee. 


but eſca des. 
the ſca pes. 
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1483. theStorm was over upon the Coaſt of Cornwa!, where 

| he ſaw the Shore crowded with Troops, who made 

him a Signal to land. Bur fortunately for him, he 
reſolved not to go on Shore till his Fleet had joined 

him, hoping they would ſoon be at the Rendezvous, 

In the mean Time, he ſent one to inquire whether the 

Troops he ſaw were Friends or Foes. The Comman- 

der anſwered, that he was poſted there by the Duke 

of Buckingham to wait for the Earl of Richmond, and 

He retires to favour his landing. But the Perſon ſent by the 


inte Nor- Earl eaſily perceived the contrary, and informed his 


mandy. Maſter o it, who finding his Deſign was diſcovered, 
ſet Sail again, and arrived at a Port in Normang,, 
The Truth is, the Troops he ſaw on the Coaſt of 
Cornwal were the Militia of the County, whom Kich. 
ard had poſted there, with intent to deceive his Ene- 
my by that Artifice. 
He returns The Earl of Richmond head 3 in Normandy of the 
en Misfortune happened to the Duke of Buckingham. As 
Wl after that there was no longer any likelihood of go- 
ing on with his Enterprize without taking new Mea- 
ſures, he returned to Bretagne, where he found the 
Marquiſs of Dorſet, with the reſt that had made their 
He penis Eſcapes out of England. Though his Deſigns ſeemed 
i yi: Reſo- entirely blaſted, yet he deſpaired not of better Succef 
"0% * another Time. The Fugitives gave him to under- 
ſtand that Richard was extremely hated in Eng/an!, 
which he took as a good Omen. On the other Hand, 
the Duke of Bretagne promiſed him to continue his 
And ſwerrs Aſſiſtance. So having reſolved to make a freſh At- 


70 marry _ he took a ſolemn Oath on Chriſtmas-Day, in 


Elizabeth the Cathedral of Rennes, that he would marry the 


＋ York. Princeſs Elizabeth Daughter of Edward IV, or in caſe 


the died, Cecilia her younger Siſter. Then all the 
Lngliſb there preſent ſwore Allegiance to him, look- 
ing upon him as King of England by Rigot, if he was 
Alany En- not yet io in Fact. From thenceforward the ſtrict In- 


eklig come quiry that was made in England after thoſe that had 


and jein been concerned in the C onſpiracy, ſorced great Num- 


ben 


QYZ 


hers to reti 
of the Engliſb thither was very great for ſome Time. 


| Months of the Reign of Richard III. This ambiti- 
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re to Bretagne, inſomuch that the Reſort 1483. 


* 
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Mean while, Richard having got out of this Dan- Richard - © 
ger more happily than he had reaſon to expect, com- pues ſeve · 
manded ſeveral Perſons to be apprehended, ſome of 74 > Farr 4: 
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. . . * © Con 
whom were immediately ſacrificed to his Vengeance. rt s 


Of this Number was Sir Thomas St. Leger his Brother- Deach. 
in-law, who had married Ann his Siſter Widow of the 
Duke of Exeter. In order to make ſhort Work, and In extra. 
avoid the uſual Formalities of the Courts of Fuſtice, ordinary 
he granted a Commiſſion to Sir Ralph Aſhton to exer- Commiſion. 
ciſe the Office of Vice- Conſtable, with ſo large a Power Act Pub. 
that he could condemn and execute upon the Spot XII. 20g. - 
all Perſons whatever guilty or ſuſpected of the Crime 
of * reaſon, without having regard to any Ap- 
peal “. „ 5 . 

By Virtue of this Commiſſion Afton, who was ap- 
arently a Man after the King's own Heart, came 
into the Weſtern Counties, where he ſignalized his 
Zeal by bloody Executions of ſuch as were found 
7 or only ſuſpected of having favoured the Con- 
pirators. In this Manner were ſpent the firſt ſix 


ous Prince was no ſooner on the Throne, but he had 

Occaſion to perceive with what Difficulty he was like 

to keep a Crown which he had been ſo eager after, 

and had procured by ſo many unlawful Practices. 
In the Month of January 1483, the King ſum- 1484, 

moned his firſt Parliament. This he did at a very The Farlin 

ſcaſonable Juncture. The Duke of Buckingham's Con- , 

ſpiracy ſeeming to be entirely ſtifled by the Death ofß 

that Lord, and the Retreat of the Farl of Richmond, 

there was not a Man in the Kingdom that was able 

to lift up his Head. So the Parliament, conſiſting 

no doubt of Repreſentatives devoted to the King, de- 


* By this Commiſſon, which is to be ſeen Vol. XII. p. 205. of Ry- 
mer's Feedera, may be known the Office and Authority ef the Highs 
Conſtable of England, © | 2 — | 
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1484. clared Edward the Fourtb's Iſſue Illegitimate &, , and 
Iv ie Confirmed the irregular Election of Richard, together 
declared with his pretended Right to the Crown. This A4 
Baſtarde. was abſolutely neceſſary for the King's Security. Be- 
ſides, the Parliament avoided by that means the 
Trouble of inquiring after the Fate of Edward V, 
whom all England had for ſome Months acknowledged 


for King. 


The Earlof Then an Act of ee was paſſed againſt Henry 


Rich. Far} of Richmond and all his Adherents, by virtue 
| — whereof all their Eſtates were forfeited to the King, 
© By this AF, which declared all Thoſe Rebels and Tra: 
tors that had any hand in the Duke of Buckinghan's 

and the Earl of Richmond's Conſpiracy, all the late 
Executions were in ſome Meaſure uftified, becauſe 

ſuch as had ſuffered were looked upon as guilty of 
The Coun- the Crime condemned by this Bill, By good Luck 
zeſs of none of them diſcovered that the Counteſs of Rich- 
_—_ . mond was concerned in the Plot, whether it was that 
* the had truſted but few Perſons, or that her Confi- 
gered, Cents had eſcaped to Bretagne. However Richard 


thinking it hardly poſſible chat the Earl of Richmond 
ſhould have formed ſuch an Undertaking withour his 
Mother's Knowledge, ordered the Lord Stanley her 
Huſband to keep her cloſe confined, to prevent her 
from attempting any Thing for the future, He had 
Regs a pertect Confidence in the Lord Stanley, whom 

he had juſt made High-Conftable after Aſhton, in quali- 
ty of Vice-Conſtable, had been inſtrumental to his De- 
ſigns. Apparently he did not think the Lord & tanley 
a proper Perlon io exerciſe. the Severities which he 
had given Af tan, Commiſſion to execute, and no doubt 
that 3 Was the Realon why ) he did nor make him High- 
„ Confsabl 


The Tord 
Stanley 
made 
High- 
Conſtable. 
Dec. 16. 
Po 209. 


# * Thouah Mr, Rapin before in the: Reign of Edward V fays, that 
Commes was miſtaken in ſaying that this Marriage of Edward IV, 
with Eleanor Talbot or Eutler, Daughter of the Earl of Shrews6u), 
and Relict of the Lord Butler of $xdel:y,) was objected to prove the 
Il'egitimacy of his Children. Yet we find it was urged in this Bill 
without any mention at all of his Pre· contract With Oi Lucy 


Ke Cotton r e p. 299, Se. 5 
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| Richmond had not loſt all Hopes, and that he had ſtill prevent the 


| ance, the whole Storm was like to come from thoſe XII. 2288. 


\ 


Conſtable till every Thing relating to that Commiſſion 1484. 
was finiſhed. ... - TE A 

Richard had Ground. to believe that after his vigo- The Xing 
rous Proceedings againſt the Parties concerned, the receives 

Conſpiracy was entirely cruſhed “. But Thomas Hut- 1" _— | 
ton, Who was returned from his Ambaſly to Bretagne, cg { 
let him know that the ſame Plot was ſtill on Foot, 3 
and that the Duke of Bretagne had promiſed the Earl 
of Richmond the continuance of his Aſſiſtance. He 

gave him the Names of ſuch of the Conſpirators as 

were with the Earl, and informed him that they had 

frequent Conferences together, and were very..buſy. _ 
It was eaſy to conclude from thence, that the Earl of He % 


in England ſome Friends on whom he relied for the Panger- 

Accompliſhment of his Deſigns. And yet, ſince the 

Death of the Duke of Buckingham, the Flight of the 

Marquiſs of Dorſet, and the Execution of ſeveral of 

their Party, Richard ſaw no Body in the Kingdom 

which ſeemed to be in a Condition to make Head a- 

gainſt him. So concluding that the Danger muſt 

come from Abroad, he refolved to take all poſſible 

Precautions to hinder his Enemies from meeting with 

any Aid from Foreign Princes. PT 
Laſt Year he had confirmed the Alliance of he prares 

England with Caſtile, and in June this Year he did Caſtile ant 


Po h: ; | 1 Portugals 
the ſame Thing with regard to Portugal. In Appear p rh Pb f 


2 


two Quarters, ſince the King of Portugal and the 
Queen of Caſtile were both deſcended from Philippa 
and Catharine, Daughters of John of Gant Duke of 
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* He ordered Sir William Collingburn of Lydiard in Wiltſhire to 
be hanged, drawn and quartered, for aiding the Earl of Richmond, and 
writing a Satvrical Dyſfick upon him and his Favourites, Viſcount 
Lovel, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, and Sir William Catesby. 


D N 2 


The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel the Dog, 
Rule all England under a Hog. 
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Ahuding to LovePs Arms, and to one of Richard's Supporters, being 
2 Wild- Boar. „ > : | 
T0 Vi, E e 2 Lancaſter, 
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1489. Lancaſter, and conſequently they might have pretend- 

ed to the Crown of England. Mean while the Frank- 
neſs wherewith they had renewed their Alliance with 
England, ſuffered not the King to ſuſpect them of hav- 
ing any ſuch Thoughts. ow 15 


and the Maximilian Archduke of Auſtria, who governed 


Fun. the Low-Countries in the Name of Philip his Son, be. 
comprar ing Son of Leonora of Portugal, Grand-Daughter of 


> 231, Philippa of Lancaſter, might have likewiſe laid Claim 
to the Crown of England, or abetted the Earl of Rich. 


mond. Which Conſideration made Richard reſolve to 
ſend Ambaſſadors to him, under Colour of renewing 


the Truce of Commerce between England and the 


Low-Countries, But in all Appearance, the Ambaſſa- 


dors had Inſtructions to ſound whether there was any 
Project going forward at that Court with reſpect to 


England. 


Be ſends Though it did not ſeem that Richard had any rea- 


S Ambaſſa- ſon to Fear any Thing from France, under a Minori- 
dr te ty diſturbed with inteſtine Diviſions, he had taken 


France. care however to ſend Ambaſſadors to Charles VII, to 
get the Truce prolonged or at leaſt confirmec. 
mdtiiecro There remained only Bretagne and Scotland that 
win the could give him any Uneaſineſs. He could not queſti- 
Duke of on but that the Duke of Bretagne had already aſliſted 


Bletagne. the Earl of Richmond, and was ſtill inclined to do ſo. 
For which Reaſon he thought no Stone ſhould be left | 


unturned to win that Prince to his Side. 
Affairs of Francis II Duke of Bretagne being grown old and 


Bretagne. infirm, ſuffered himſelf to be wholly guided by Peter 


Landais his Treaſurer, and committed to him the ſole 
Management of his Affairs. This Favourite, who 
was the Son of a Taylor, carried Matters ſo inſolent- 
ly that he drew upon himſelf the Hatred of all the 
Pros, This very Year 1484, it happened that the 
Great Men having combined together againſt him, 
would have ſeized him in the very Palace, but miſ- 
ſing their Aim, they ſaw themſelves expoſed to the 
Favourite's Vengeance, who cauſed them to be de- 
clared guilty of High-Treaſon. But as the whole 
| 5 ä Country 
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Book XIII. 18. RICHARD. III. | 
Country was againſt him, he believed it beſt to ſup- 
port himſelf by ſome foreign Aid. To that End he 
ſent in his Maſter's Name Ambaſſadors to Richard, 
on Pretence to make a Truce with him, which was 
accordingly concluded in June at Pontfra where the 


April following. 77 Ll 

But this was not all the Ambaſſadors from Bretagne 
| were commiſſioned to do. There are two Records in 
| the Collection of the Publick Ads, whereby it appears 
| that Richard had promiſed to ſend the Duke of Bre- 
| zagne an Aid of a Thouſand Archers. Now this could 
| be upon no other Account than what I have juſt men- 
| tioned, ſince the Duke of Bretagne had then no other 
War upon his Hands, As the Duke did nothing of 
| himſelf, it is very likely that in order to obtain theſe 


deliver up the Earl of Richmond. And indeed what 
| followed plainly made appear that he had promiſed 
| ſome ſuch Thing. Thus Richard thought himſelf fo 
| ſecure from the Side of Bretagne, that inſtead of be- 


King then was, and which was to laſt till the 24th or | 


Secret Nez 
gotiarions 
between 
Richard 
and the 
Duke, or 
Landais 

his Fa vou. 


rite. 


| Succours, Landais had put him in hopes that he would 


ing apprehenſive that the Duke would aſſiſt the Earl 
of Richmond, he flattered himſelf with the Proſpect of 


having very ſoon his Enemy in his Power. 


As he might alſo be afraid that the King of Scot- Truce with 


| land, who was deſcended from a Princeſs of the Houſe vs 


© of Somerſet, would countenance the Male-Contents, 
as being concerned to place the Earl of Richmond on 
the Throne of England, he believed he ought to ſe- 
| cure himſelf on that Side likewiſe. To that End he 
| negotiated with James IV a Truce, which was con- 
| cluded in September this Year, and was to laſt till the 


244. 


29th of the ſame Month 1487. At the ſame Time 


he agreed upon the Marriage of his Niece Ann de la 


Pole, Daughter of his Siſter Elizabeth and the Duke 


of Suffolk, with the Duke of Rothſay, eldeſt Son of the 

| King of Scotland. 5 ys 
All theſe Precautions appeared ſo juſt, that he 
| ſeemed to be ſcreened from all Danger. But howe- 
ver, to ſtrip the Earl of Richmond of all hopes of ac- 


Death of 


the Prince 


of Wales, 


— 


compliſh- 


/ 
/ 
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_ 1484 compliſhihg his Deſigns, the Prince of Wales his Son 

Earl 4 dying in April this Year, he declared his Nephew the 

— Far of Lincoln his Heir Apparent, purpoling to get 

Heir to the his Declaration ratified by the Parliament. The Earl 

Crown- of Lincoln was Son of Elizabeth his Siſter, and Bro- 

ther of Ann, who was to marry the Prince of Sco- 
_— e ts the 3 

Embaſſhef Moreover, not to neglect any Thing that might 

Obedince give his Enemies an Advantage, he ſent an Ambaſhi. 

zo the Pope. dor with a Promiſe, of Obedience to Pope Innocent 

P. 253- VIII, whowas juſt elected to the Papal Throne. He 

had omitted this Compliment to Sixtus IV, Innocenbs 

Predeceſfor, as appears in the Collection of the Pu. 

lick Acts. But the Fear he was under of incenſing the 

Pope, and affording a Handle to the Male- Contents 

in the Kingdom, and particularly the Clergy, made 

him diſpatch his Ambaſſadors to Rome. 

 Emlaſy Shortly after he had the Satisfaction to ſee that 

ag e. Charles VIII King of France demanded of him a Saf: 

p. 234 Conduct for Ambaſſadors he intended to ſend to him. 

Thus every Thing ſeemed to look with a good Af 

pect. Mean while the Earl of Richmond was till full 

of Hopes, and as long as that Prince was out. of his 

Power, he could not think himſelf thoroughly fixed 

in the Throne. That was the chief, or rather the 

ſole Cauſe of all his Trouble and Care.  _ 

Richard The Truce with Bretagne not being to laſt but till 

rreots with the 24th of April 1425, Richard took Occaſion from 

— nda's thence to ſend Ambaſſadors to the Duke of Bretagne 

out ht= . | 1 
lvering up to get it prolonged. That was the pretended Rea- 


the Earl of fon of the Ambaſſy. But the Ambaſſadors had In- 


_ ſtructions to treat about another Affair of greater 
Moment, with Landais Prime Miniſter and abſolute 


: Maſter of the Duke, who was fallen into a kind of 
Lethargy, which rendered him unfit for publick 

Affairs. And that was to perſwade that Miniſter to 

deliver up the Earl of Richmond, | 7 

_  Landais had not wanted theThouſand Archers men- 

tioned above. It was therefore neceſſary, in order to 

obtain what the King deſired, to make a new TR 
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Book XIII. 
which * turn 1 much to the Duke 8 and the Fa- 


"i 


yourite's Advantage, as to cauſe them to overlook all 
the Scruples they might have upon that Score. As to 


the Duke, Aregentre affirms, that he ſaw among the 


Records of ag Richard the 7 Bird's Letters Pa- 
ent, whereby he gave to the Duke the Earldom of 
Richmond with all 1 its Appurtenances, in theſame Man- 
ner as his Anceſtors had enjoyed it, upon Condition 
only that it ſhould return to the Crown in Caſe the 
Duke died without Iſſue. With reſpect ro Landais, as 
Matters. were tranſacted more privately, it is not ſo 


well known what his Reward was to be for the Ser- 
vice he intended to do. Thus much is certain, Ri- 
cord made him very advantagious Offers. But as he 
| was a Man not to be ſatisfied with bare Promiſes, 
| there was occaſion to ſend Expreſſes to the King. 


Theſe Delays, which, as Argentre poſitively affirms, 


| were upon the Miniſter s Account, proved the Earl 
| of Richmond's Security. Though he was then 


tagne, he was entirely ignorant "of what paſſed at the 


while, informed as he was of Laudais's ill Deſigns up 


on him, he did not queſtion but he had ordered him 


to be narrowly watched. And therefore, it was no 
eaſy Matter to make his Eſcape, eſpecially as he was 
furrounged with abundance of 

very 


ag. , whom it was 


Duke's Court. But the Biſhop of Ely, who though Tye piſhop 
| abſent had good Spies about Kicharg, being informed of Ely 
| that the Biſhop of Leon Ambaſſador of Bretagne was by. the 
| treating very privately with the King, warned the yr. 
| Earl of Richmond that he was not ſafe in the Duke of of his Dan= 
Bretagne? s Dominions. This Notice coming from ſo Se. 
| good a Hand, put the Earl upon ſcriouſly thinking 
| how to get out of the impending Danger. As he make his 
| knew Landais to be a Perſon capable of committing Eſcape. | | 
| the baſeſt Actions *, he reſolved to retire into France, 
and to that Purpoſe he went privately to King Charles 


for a Poſi-Port, which was readily granted him. Mean The by. 
. culty of the 


* i 


The Earl 
reſolves to 


* And yet this is the ſame Perſon that before pleaded 6 teach a- 


Laiaſt delivering the Earlof Richmond to Edward IV. 
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2484. very hard to conceal the Secret from, and very dange. 
rous to reveal it to. To remedy this Inconvenience, 

the Duke of Bretagne being at that time recovered of 

his IIlneſs, the Earl took Occaſion to ſend the princi. 

pal Lords of his Retinue, to congratulate him upon 

It, ordering them to take along with them all their Ser. 

vants under colour to do him the more Honour. His 

Aim was not only to be more alone at Vannes, but 

chiefly to remove from his Keepers all Suſpicion of his 
deſiring to eſcape, whilſt he had ſo many Hoſtages at 
Heeſ.apes the Duke's Court, Accordingly, this Artifice ſuc- 
luckily, and ceeded to his Wiſh, ſo that two Days after he departed 
5 from Vannes in Diſguiſe, attended by five Perſons 
only. As ſoon as he was out of the Town, he left the 

great Road, and riding croſs the Fields and through 
By-ways, without ſtopping any where, ſafely arrived 

at Angiers Capital of Anjou. This Speed was abſo- 

lutely neceſſary; for otherwiſe he would have been in- 

fallibly taken. They whoſe Buſineſs it was to watch 

him, hearing of his Eſcape, purſued him ſo cloſely, 

that they came upon the Borders of Bretagne but one 

Hour Mer him. In a few Days the Duke being in- 
formed that the Earl was gone off, under an Appre- 

henſion of ſome ill Treatment, ſeemed very angry 

with Lanaais for giving him any Cauſe to fear, not 
Enowing without doubt what his Favourite was nego- 

The Puke tiating with the King of England. Then he gave all 
22 the Eugliſb in his Dominions leave to go to the Earl 
— with Offers of Service. The Earl of Richmond re- 
Service, Ceived his kind Offers in the moſt grateful Manner, and 
deſired the Duke's Meſſengers to tell him that he 
would have all his Favours in everlaſting Remem- 

brance. Thus the Earl of Richmond eſcaped, as it 

were miraculouſly out of the Snares Richard had laid 

for him. This was the ſecond time he had luckily got 

off. The Eng///þ belonging to his Retinue, thought 
themſelves no leſs happy than he, to ſee themſelves 

by the Duke's Generofity out of the Clutches of his 

baſe Miniſter, who not long after attoned on a en 
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for all the ill Actions his Avarice had prompted him 1484 


w commit. 5 | 


The Earl of Richmond making but a ſhort Stay at Charles b 
Angiers, went to Gharles VIII. who was then at Lan- III. fe- 


cerves him 


| gegis, and who received him very civilly. But howe- honourably, 


ver, as the Court of France was not yet free from 
Troubles, it was no favourable Juncture for the Earl 


to procure the Aſſiſtance he could ho longer expect 


from the Duke of Bretagne. Nevertheleſs, as the 


young King ſeemed to ſtand well inclined to him, he 
| deſpaired not to obtain ſome Aid of that Prince, when 
the Diſturbances ar his Court ſhould be over. 


Whilſt his Affairs were in this State of Uncertainty, The Earl of 


he ſaw the Earl of Oxford arrive, whom King Edward Oxford . 
IV. had confined in the Caſtle of Hammes in Picardy, 22 


of Hammes 


| Oxford, who had been one of the chief Sticklers for aud goes to 
| the Houſe of Lancaſter, having heard in Priſon that the te Earl of 
Earl of Richmond laid claim to the Crown, had 
| wrought ſo effectually upon the Governor of Hammes, 
that he had perſuaded him to ſet him at Liberty and to 
declare for the Earl. He brought him along with him 
to wait upon that Prince and offer him his Service. 
The having the Earl of Oxford on his Side turned 
greatly to the Earl of Richmond's Advantage in Eng- 
| gland, Several other Lords privately ſent him word 
that he might depend upon their Aſſiſtance, when 
| they ſhould ſee it proper to declare againſt Richard, 


Rich- 
mond. 


Mean while, the King had daily Notice that ſome- arm 


thing was contriving againſt him in favour of the Earl 7, Stan- 
of Richmond; but he could not diſcover the Authors ley to leave 
of the Plot what Spies ſoever he employed. Beſides, Sen in 


he knew no Engliſb Lord powerful enough as he Hoſtages, 
thought to form or execute an Enterprize of that Na- 

ture. The Lord Stanley was the only Perſon he could 
miſtruſt, becauſe he was Huſband to the Counteſs of 


Richmond. That alone rendered him ſuſpected, though 


otherwiſe he had no Proof againſt him. So, to ſecure 
himſelf from that Side, Stanley having aſked him leave 


to go to his own Eſtate, he required him to leave his 


Son at Court as a ſort of Hoſtage. The Truth is, his 
Vor. VI, 2 PX. ET | 
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1484 Suſpicions were but too well- grounded, ſince that very 


Lord proved afterwards the main Inſtrument of his 


* 


„  ." Een e 
He diſco- Richard knew very well he was not beloved in Exg- 


oy we land. On the other Hand, he heard that there was 
> ſomething working in the People's Heads, which, 
riageof the though kept ſecret, could not but be dangerous, 


Earl of However, he was not able to prevent the Miſchief he 
Richmond 


wich Rh. eaded, without he knew what his Enemies Contri- 


zaocch. vances were, and who were the principal Authors, 
| Upon this therefore he laid out all his Pains. At 
length, by planting Spies in the Country, he came to 

find that the Projects in favour of the Earl of Ricb- 

- mond were founded upon his Promiſe to marry the Prin- 

ceſs Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter of Edward IV. This 
Diſcovery made him perceive that the Zorkiſts were 

not far from being Friends with the Lancoftrians, ſince 

they conſented to the Match. It was manifeſt that 

ſuch an Agreement could not but bring: on his Ruin, 

fince in that caſe he would have none to rely on but a 

tew Friends of his Houſe, all the reſt declaring for his 
Brother's Family. Finding therefore that the Plot 

Which was hatching againſt him was built upon a more 

ſolid Foundation than he had imagined, he applied 
He reſolves himſelf wholly to break the Earl of Richmond's Mea- 
to marry his {ures by preventing this fatal Marriage. He hit upon 
Niece. no better way to come to his Ends, than to marry him- 
ſelf the Princeſs deſigned for his Enemy. But the Ex- 
ecution of ſuch a Project was clogged with ſeveral 

_ Difficulties, which to a Prince leſs ſcrupulous than him- 

ſelf would have appeared inſuperable. The firſt was 

that he had a Wife already, whoſe Conſtitution at- 

forded no Signs that ſhe would quickly end her Days. 

But however, he deſpaired not to get over that Obſta- 

cle, either by way of Divorce or ſome other leſs law- 

ful Means. The ſecond Difficulty was to get Eliza- 

beth out of the Sanctuary at Weſtminſter, where ſhe 

was with the Queen, her Mother. Beſides, it was no 

caſy Taſk to perſuade the Queen Dowager to give her 
Daughter to the Murderer of her Sons. ann 


Book XIII. 18. RICHARD III. 
muſt procure the Pope's Diſpenſation to marry his 
Niece. But this Obſtacle ſeemed a mere Trifle in Com- © 
ariſon of the others, well knowing that it was not im- 
ptacticable to adjuſt that Affair with the Court of Rome. 
Io enter upon the Execution of this ſtrange Project, , g we 
he ſent ſeveral Perſons tothe Queen Dowager to inſinu- Hacen 
ate to her, that he was very deſirous to live in Friend- Dowager 10 
ſhip with her, and to ſhow her Marks of his good 57 _— 
Will: That he confeſſed he had dealt too roughly with — 
her, but to repair in ſome meaſure the Injury he had 
t done her, he intended to aſſign her an honourable Pen- 
o ſion, and to give her two Brothers ſuch Poſts as they 
;- Þ ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied. Moreover, that he 
- | would take care of her Daughters, and help them to 
is Matches ſuitable to their Quality. But as the Queen 
re would hardly be induced to give Credit to his fair Pro- 
ce miſes, after having been ſo barbarouſly deceived, the 
at Perſons he employed hinted to her, that this Alterati- 
n, on proceeded from the Death of the Prince of Wales. 
a That the King being now childleſs, and without Proſ- 
iis pect of having any Iſſue, his Intereſts were no longer 
ot diſtinct from thoſe of his Brother's Family, and there- 
re fore he could do nothing more beneficial to himſelf 
ed and his Houſe than to marry his Neices into the moſt 
a- conſiderable Families in England. In fine, they told 
on her that the King's Deſign was to order Matters ſo, that 
m- after his Death the Princeſs Elizabeth ſhould aſcend 
'x- the Throne, what he had done in Favour of the 
ral Earl of Lincoln his Nephew being eaſily recovera- 
ble, ſince it had not yet paſſed into an Au of Parlia- 
e Es bots, z * 
Theſe laſt Inſinuations made deep Impreſſion in the 
Queen's Mind. Her Intereſt made her imagine what 
| they {aid very probable. On the other Hand, ſhe 
was heartily tired of her Sanctuary which was properly 
| a Priſon, from whence ſhe could not ſtir without be- 
ing liable to greater Miſchiefs. She had an extreme 
Love for her Brothers, as ſhe had plainly ſhawn in the 
Life-time of the King her Huſband, and the Hopes 
Richard gave her with reſpect to them were very grate- 
You Vh Res > JW 
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3484+ ful to her. In fine, ſhe conſidered that the Plot in fa- 
vour of the Earl of Richmond having miſcarried by the 
Death of the Duke of Buckingham, ſhe and her Daugh- 
ters muſt expect to fare even worſe than they had done 
hitherto, if by her Denial ſhe ſhould incenſe the King 
yet more againſt her. Theſe Conſiderations cauſing 
her to forget the grievous Outrages ſhe had received 
from that Prince, ſhe was ſo blind and indiſcreet as to 
put her five Daughters into his Hands, Moreover, 
ſhe wrote to the Marquiſs of Dorſet her Brother to 
_ adviſe him to relinquiſh the Earl of Richmond, and 
come and throw himſelf into the Arms of the King, 
The Marquiſs as inconſiderate, and no leſs ambitious 
than the Queen his Siſter, flattering himſelf with the 
Proſpect of Honours and Preferment, privately with- 
drew from Paris with deſign to paſs over into England. 
But the Earl of Richmond cauſed him to be purſued 
with ſo much Speed, that he had him brought back 
ro Paris, where by ſtrong Reaſons he perſuaded him to 
ſtay with him. 5 1 
Dene, As ſoon as Richard had his Niece in his Power, he 
Richard's thought of means to execute another Part of his Pro- 
Veen. jet: And that was to get rid of his Queen that he 
might marry his Niece, Thoſe Hiſtorians that ſpeak 
the moſt favourably of his Conduct in this Matter, fay, 
that he made the Queen die with Grief and Vexation, 
by ſhowing an Averſion to her which ſhe did not de- 
ſerve, and by grievouſly mortifying her every Day. 
Others ſpeak plainer, and affirm, that he haſtned 
her Death by Poiſon. Some add, that he privately 
acquainted the Archbiſhop of 7ork with certain ſecret 
Infirmities of the Queen which rendered her very diſa- 
greeable ro him. This he did on purpoſe that the 
Archbiſhop might tell her of it again, and that it 
might be a Means to make her take on fo as to kill 
her with Grief. It is ſaid further, that the Archbiſhop 
after hearing the King's Diſcourſe, told ſome body 
that the Queen had not long to live. And indeed ſhe 
glied very ſoon after, Her Fate would have been mor; iſ 
worthy of Pity, it her Death had not been obſerved 5 
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Book XIII. 18. RICHARD III. 9 

be à manifeſt Judgment upon her, for having married 1484. 
the Murderer of the Prince of Wales her firſt Huſband' 1 
Son of Henry VI. Richard ſhowed an extraordinary 
Sorrow at his Loſs, and made a pompous Funeral 

for his deceaſed Queen. But this feigned Grief was. 

not capable of undeceiving the People, who openly 

charged him with murdering his Queen as he had done 

his Nephews ®, . Eo Ts. 

Notwithſtanding the extreme Sorrow he expreſſed The Prin- 

| in Publick, the Queen was no ſooner laid in her Grave, Bt rf 

but he had the Aſſurance to make his Addreſſes to ;, —— Fu 

the Princeſs Elizabeth and offer her Marriage. But the King 

us ſhe gave hjm ſuch an Anſwer as let him ſee how much ber Uncle. 

he ſhe abhorred ſuch an Union, and deſired him never to. 
ſpeak of it any more. Richard being very ſenſible 

d. that it was no proper Seaſon to uſe Violence, was ſa- 

ed tisfied for that time with having made known his Suit, 

ck till a fairer Opportunity ſhould preſent to preſs the 

to Execution of his Project. Mean while, as he became geveral 

h every Day more odious, many Lords and Gentlemen Lords gs 

he went over and offered their Service to the Earl. of eee che 

o. Richmond, Others took the ſame Courſe with a View Richmond 

he to avoid the Proſecutions of that bloody Prince, in | 

ak caſe they ſhould have the ill Luck to be ſuſpected by 

y, him. Thoſe that ſtay'd in the Kingdom were no bet- 

m ter affected, and waited only a favourable Opportuni- 

de- ty to declare againſt him. £2 225 

ay. Kic hard hearing that the Earl of Oxford and the Siege an! 


ed Governor of Hammes were gone to the Earl of Rich- *aking of 


ly WW nnd, ſent Orders to the Governor of Calais to. be- 
ret 5 „ | ſiege 
1a- | | e 
6 | = Fl | 

. 1 Buck will have it, that her great Grief at the Death of the Prince 
0 of Hales her only Son, threw her into a Conſumption which carried her 
till! off in a very little Time, „ 8 
0 ** Buck ſays, that there is an original Letter under Elizaherh's own 
dy i Hand in the Cabinet of the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, written to the 


ſhe Duke of Norfolk, wherein ſhe deſires him to be a Mediator for her 
. Marriage with the King, who, (ſhefaid) was her only Foy and 
Maker in this World, and that ſhe was his in Heart and Thought, withal 
to inſinuating that the beſt Part of February was paft, and that ſhe: feared 
be $heQueep wopld neyer die. 5 


— 
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34% ſiege that Caſtle and reduce it to his Obedience. His 
Orders were executed with ſo much ſpeed, that 
the Earl of Oxford who was marching to relieve the 
Place, could not arrive till after the Capitulation, 
However he got this Advantage by it, that he 
| brought away the Garriſon to the Earl of Richmond. 
14%5- After the Earl of Richmond's Attempt, Richard had 
| Richard fitted out a Squadron of Ships to oppoſe his Paſſage 
ta ys up his . . a | = 
Fleet, in caſe he ſhould think of making another Deſcent, 
Bur in the Beginning of the Year 1485, the Truce 
with Bretagne being prolonged for ſeven Years, and 
France ſhowing no great Forwardneſs to aſſiſt his E- 
nemy, he believed he might ſave the Charge of a 
Fleet which he conſidered now as uſeleſs. According- 
Iy the Ships were unrigged and laid up in the Spring, 
TheCoure This Proceeding having very much encouraged the 
of France Earl of Richmond, he earneſtly ſollicited the Court 
. ee ac of France for Aid, King Charles s Miniſters having 
7 Rich- at length ſeriouſly taken his Requeſt into Conſidera- 
mond. tion, believed it could not but be advantagious to 
France, to keep alive the Troubles in England. It 
was ſolely with this View that they promiſed the Earl 
an Aid of two Thouſand Men, with Ships to tran- 
2 them, and likewiſe a Sum of Money, Philip 
de Commes ſays, he never faw ſuch ſorry Troops as 
thoſe that were appointed for this Expedition, The 
which 1s a clear Evidence enough with what Intent 
the Court of France granted the Earl theſe pitiful Suc- 
cours. What is more, he was obliged to leave Hoſ- 
3 tages in France for the Security of reimburſing the 
" TheEarlt Charges the Court was at upon his Score. The Earl 
Kon. having ſome Grounds to miſtruſt the Marquiſs of 
MVDuorſet, embraced this Opportunity to leave him in 
Hoſtage at Paris, with Sir Thomas Bourcher, Then 
he came to Roan, where the Troops were ordered ta 
aſſemble. : F 1 E a 2 55 mts” 
» dons Upon his Arrival at Roan, he received a very un- 
ym welegriie Piece of News. He was informed of the 
S Walter Queen's Death, and of Richard's Deſign to marry the 
bega, Princes Elizabeth his Niece, and to give Cecilis her 
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, . [ne 
younger Siſter to one of his Favourites. His Mea- 1484. 
ſures being broken by this Marriage which was repre- 
ſented to him as upon the Point of being conſumma- 
ted, he conſulted upon this. Occaſion with the Lords 
that attended him. The Reſult of their Opinions 
was, that fince he could have no Proſpect to marry 
one of Edward the Fourth's Daughters which were 
marriagable, he ought to caſt his Eyes upon ſome o- 
ther. To that Purpoſe, they adviſed him to gain over 
to his Intereſt Sir Walter Herbert, a Perſon of very 
great Authority in Wales, by offering to eſpouſe his 
| younger Siſter, the eldeſt being already married to 
the Earl of Northumberland. This Reſolution being 
taken, he diſpatched an Expreſs to Sir Walter Herbert 
to propoſe the Matter to him. By good luck, the His Mea- 
Meſſenger found the Roads ſo narrowly watched, that {je my 
he durſt not venture to purſue his Journey to Herbert. _ 
It is very evident, that if this Buſineſs had ſucceeded 
according to the Earl of Richmond's Wiſh, it would 
have loſt him all the Friends of Edward the Fourth's 
Family who were very numerous. The Truth is, 
they had ſided with him purely from the Proſpect 
that he would unite the two Houſes of York and Lan- 
after by his Marriage with the Princeſs El:zabeth, 
Not many Days after he received Letters from Eng- i i invi- 


77 ̃ ̃ U Eo BY. ̃ AA j — beau Lengs 


ae and, acquainting him, that if he would make haſte 754 into 
it and land in Wales, he could not have a more favour- England. 
ble Opportunity. That all the Nobility of the 

ſ- Country were for him. That he would find the Peo- 

1c WW ple ready to take up Arms in his Favour, and a good 
Lom of Money in Stock which had been privately ga- 

of thered to ſupply his Occaſions. That in the reſt of 

n the Kingdom every Body was diſpleaſed with the King, 

en | 


who daily rendered himſelf more odious. In fine, 
ta ¶ that the preſent Juncture was the more favourable, as 
it did not appear that Richard imagined him ſo ready 


N to ſet out, ſeeing there were no extraordinary Prepa- 
Nations going forward. a 
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232 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. 
148% This good News obliged the Earl to haften his 
— Departure, without ſtaying for Sir Walter Herbert's 
Haren, Anſwer. So coming to Harfleur where his Ships 

waited for him, he embarked his Troops and ſet Sai] 

the laſt Day of July. He arrived on the ſixth of Au- 
guſt at Milford-Haven * in South-WWales, and next Day 
he came to Haverford *1 where he was joyfully re- 

ceived by the Inhabitants. 3 
and From thence it was that he ſent an Expreſs to the 
marches to Counteſs his Mother to inform her of his Arrival, 
pas the and the Deſign he had to march towards London, de- 
ar Shrewſ. ſiring her to get all his Friends together, that they 
bury. Might come and join him upon the Road with as ma- 

ny. Troops as poſſible. He had a long Way to 

march, ſince having no Town upon the Severn at his 

Command, he was under a Neceſſity to go almoſt 

quite through Wales to get to Shrew5bury towards the 

Head of that River, where he had been made to 

hope he ſhould be received. So making but a ſhort 

ſtay at Haverford, he began his march to North-Walcs 

in order to reach Shrewsbury before the King ſhould 

be ready to diſpute his Paſſage. 3 

The Kg Richard having Intelligence that the Earl of Rich. 

under, Her- mond was landed at Milford- Haven with ſo few Troops, 

bert to op. did not imagine he would be able to make any great 

neg Progreſs. However he ſent Orders to Sir Walter Her- 

March, bert, to raiſe the Militia of the County, thinking that 

Herbert might eaſily ſtop him till he ſhould himſelf 

be in a readineſs to march. But Herbert having been 

privately won by the Earls Friends, let him paſs un- 

molleſted without offering to give him the leaſt Di- 
ſturbance. or RE * 

The Earl i; Some Days after Sir Rice ap Thomas, a Man of great 

joined by Power in Wales, met the Earl upon his Rout and 

Sr Rice ap proffered his Service, which was accepted with Joy 

Thomas . N He 


= 


o 


One of the moſt ſpacious and ſecure Ports in Europe 5 it con- 
_ 16 Creeks, 5 Bays, and 13 Road, diſtinguiſhed by their ſevera 
Names. | | 
* Called now Harford-Weſt, It is a County of it (elf, and is go. 
verned by a Mayor, a Sheriff, and two Bailiff, „% 
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Sir William Stanley, = 


273 
He had with him a good Body of Welſomen. It is not 1487). 
at all ſtrange that all Wales ſhould declare for tge 
Earl, ſince he was of Welſb Extraction, and of one 
of the antienteſt Families of the County); 

The Earl of Richmond's Army being very much en- He is re- 


| creaſed by the coming in of Sir Rice ap Thomas, and iced a 


hrewſ{- 


ſeveral Velſb Gentlemen, and the whole Country ſup- bury, 


| plying him in his March with all Neceſſaries, he ar- 


rived in a few Days at Shrewsbury, where he was re- 
ceived without Oppoſition. 3 „ 
It was not without Reaſon that the King had ſuſ- The Lord 


| pected the Lord Stanley of being a ſecret Friend to Stanley 


his Son-in-law, Stanley had indeed ſent the Earl of 2 _ 


| Richmond Word, that he would abet him to the ut- Forces as if 


moſt of his Power. But as he had been forced to 2 
leave his Son in Hoſtage with the King, he could not . 


| openly eſpouſe his Cauſe without endangering his Son's 
| Life. For which Reaſon he pretended to take the 


King's Part, and having levied about five Thouſand 

Men, he went and poſted himſelf at Lichfield, as if 

he had intended to oppoſe the Earl of Richmond's 

March. On the other Hand, William Strange * his 

Brother drew together likewiſe a Body of two Thou- 

land Men, giving out that it was with the ſame View. 
The King being then at Nottingham, where upon The King 

the firſt News of his Enemies landing he had given pay * 

Orders to draw his Forces together. Ile had at firſt Rot. | 

conſidered the Earl of Richmond's Attempt as a ſort mond. 

of Bravado, which he hoped to make him ſoon repent 

of. But when he heard that Sir Walter Herbert had 

ſuffered him to paſs without Oppoſition, that Sir Rice | 

0) Thomas had joined him, that all Wales had ſided . 

with him, and that he was marching on towards 

Wereſbury, he reſolved to go in Perſon and give him 

Battle before he ſhould 4 greater Progreſs, and 

his Army be reinforced, He wiſely judged that if 

upon this Occaſion he ſhould ſhow the leaſt Faint- 

heartedneſs, the whole Kingdom would certainly de- 


You VII. 1 tare. 
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Lich field. 
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148. clare againſt him. On the contrary, his Courage and 
Reſolution were capable of keeping in Awe ſuch as 


2 errion were inclined to ſide with the Enemy. Mean while he 
is Ar- had every Day the Vexation to hear that his Officers 


my „ and Soldiers deſerted to the Earl. He was ſtill in 


rruſtsStan- hopes that the Lord Stanley and his Brother would 
8 come and join him with their Troops, though the lit- 
tle Correſpondence they kept with him, gave him but 
too much Reaſon to ſuſpect them of Treachery. Be 
that as it will, having received certain Advice, that 
the Earl of Richmond intended to march towards Loy- 
don, he reſolved to.go and expect him upon his Rout 

between Leiceſter and Coventry, in order to put a ſpeedy 

End to their Quarrel by a Battle. 
The Far! Though the Earl of Richmond's Army was not 
advancts!0 ſtrong, he was no leſs deſirous to come to an Engage- 
ment, becauſe he expected that the Lord Stanley and 
his Brother would not fail him in Caſe of need. With 
theſe Hopes he advanced towards Lichfield, from 
whence, upon his Approach the Lord Svanley retired 
to Alberſton. Whilſt his Army was upon the march, 
he came privately to Stafford, where he had a Con- 
ference with Tell, 1am Strange, in which they concerted 
the Meaſures, the Effects whereof we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently. 

4 danger- ' The Earl being come to Lichfield, bined that the 
—— King was at Leiceſter. Whereupon finding he could 
, 4 not poſſibly go on towards London without fighting, 
Farin bis he reſolved to march directly to his Enemy. Whilſt 
oe . he was on the Road to Tamworth, he happened to lag 
behind his Company, and being in a deep Muſe upon 
his Affairs, he miſtook his Way, and loit the Track 
of his Army. He roved about till Night, not dar- 
ing to ask the Way to Tamworth for fear of lighting 
upon one of Richard's Party. At laſt, not having 
been able to hit the Road, he was fain to paſs the 
- Night at a Village, withour knowing where he, was, 

- or daring to enquire. However next Morning he 
found Means to get to 7. amworth, where his Army 
was in great Pain for him, not knowing what was 

| WEE become 


— — 
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as become of him. To cxcuſe ſuch a Blunder which 14814 
he MW muſt needs have done him a great Injury had it been 
rs known, he pretended that he had been to confer in 
in private with ſome Perſons who did not care to appear 
d openly. That very Day he went with a few Atten- 
it- MW dants to Atherton, where he had a long Conference 
ut with the Lord Stanley. On the Morrow having heard 25% 2 
Be that Richard was gone from Leiceſter to meet him, he Armies 
at MW moved forward himſelf to fave him ſome Part of the meer ar 
. Way. The two Armies met at Boſworth, ſo near one oſworth] 
but another, that there would have been no avoiding a 
dy Battle, ſuppoſing either of the two Leaders had de- 

ſired it. But they were both very far from any ſuch 
ot Thoughts. The 22d of Auguſt was the Day famous 
ge- for the Battle which decided the Quarrel of the two 


w, "=D 
nd W contending Hou/es. 


ih Richard perceiving his Enemy to advance, drew up and draw 

om his Army about twelve or thirteen Thouſand ſtrong . 

red MW in order of Battle. He gave the Command of the 

ch, Vanguard to the Duke of Norfolk, and led the main 

on- Body himſelf, with the Crown on his Head, either to 

ted WM be the better known, or to put his Troops in mind 

re- M they were fighting for their King. The Earl of Rich- 

mond who had not above five Thouſand Men, drew up 

his Army likewiſe in two Lines, of which the Earl of 

Oxford commanded the firſt, and he himſelf the ſe- 

cond. An Hiſtorian has recited the Speeches which 

the two Leaders made to their Soldiers before the 

Fight. Bur as it is not very certain that they were 

really ſpoken, and beſides as they contain nothing 

very particular, I ſhall paſs them over in Silence. 

Whilſt the two Armies were preparing for Battle, condud of 

the Lord Stanley who till then had continued at Ather- Stanley! 

fon, came and poſted himſelf with his Troops over * bis Bro- 

againſt the Space, between the two Armies, and his 

Brother who was come from Stafford took his Station 

on the other Side, oppoſite to him. Richard had been 

hitherto in doubt whether the Lord Stanley was for 

or againſt him, becauſe he had not yet done any 

Thing openly in Favour of the Earl of Richmond. 
Vor. VI. G g 2 „ 
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1485. But when he ſaw him poſted in that Manner, it was 
5 no hard Matter to perceive that he did not ſtand 


ckere to aſſiſt him, ſince he had not given him the 


leaſt notice of his Deſign. Mean while, having a 


mind to know for certain what he had to fear or hope, 


Stanley re- he ſent him Orders to come and join his Army. Stan- 


fuſes toob'y Joy made Anſwer, that he would come when he ſaw 


2% tine King, he commanded his Son to be put to Death up- 


orders bis on the Spot. But his General Officers repreſented to 


Saen e e him, that although the Lord Stanley's Behaviour was 


wt to 


E each, but very doubtful, and even gave Ground to ſuſpect him, 
is diſſuaded he had not yet however declared for the Earl of Rich- 
mond: That it was not unlikely, that he was medi- 
tating ſome great Act in favour of his Sovereign, or 
perhaps he intended to ſtand neuter during the Fight 
in order to join the Conqueror. That in both theſe 


Caſes, it would be better to put off examining his f 


Conduct till after the Event, than to provoke him by 
putting his Son to Death, to give the Earl of Rich- 
mond an Aſſiſtance capable of making the Victory in- 
cline to his Side: That in the main, the Death of the 
young Lord Strange, in the Circumſtances the King 


was in, could ſerve him in no ſtead. Theſe Argu- 
ment ſeemed to the King of weight enough to cauſe. 
him to revoke his Orders. But he was guilty of an 
of the King. unpardonable Blunder, in remaining doubtful as to 


Owver/ight 


the two Brothers, who plainly enough gave him to 


know their Deſign. As his Army was ſtill ſuperior. 
to thoſe of the Earl of Richmond and the two Brothers 
together, his Buſineſs was to oppoſe to the Stanley's 


two Bodies equal to theirs, with Orders to fall upon 
them the Moment they ſhould offer to ſtir. By that 
means he would have debarred them of the Advantage 
of taking their Time to declare themſelves as they 
did aſterwards. Such an Overſight in ſo able a Prince 


as Richard, cannot be looked upon but as proceed-- 


ing from the particular Direction of the Providence 
of God, who had determined his Deſtruction. 
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it convenient. This Anſwer not having ſatisfied the 


The | 


| 
\ 
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The two Armies approaching one another, the 
Battle began with a Shower of Arrows ſhot from 
both Sides; after which the Royal Army moved for- 
wards to come to a cloſer Fight. The Lord Stanley, 
who till then had been a Spectator only, perceiving 
that the Duke of Nozfolk widened his Line to the Left, 
in order to ſurround the Earl of Richmond's Troops, 
gave him not Time to execute his Deſign. On a ſud- 
den, he went and poſted himſelf on the Right of the 
Earl's firſt Line, to receive the Front of the King's 
firſt Line. This Motion having cauſed the Duke of 

Norfolk to halt, that he might cloſe again his Line, 
which was widened too much towards the Left, the 
Fight was diſcontinued for ſome Moments. But pre- 
ſently after, the Odds not being ſo great, by means 
of the Lord Stanley's joining the Earl, they fought on 

both Sides with extreme Ardour. — SO 
Mean while Richard being impatient to know how 
Matters ſtood with the firſt Line, ſpurred his Horſe 
towards the Place where they were fighting. At the 
ſame Time the Earl of Richmond having quitted his 
ſecond Line, where he had taken his Poſt, was ad- 
vanced as far as the foremoſt Ranks of his firſt, to en- 
courage his Troops by his Preſence, being very ſenſi- 
ble that the Battle of the two firſt Lines would go near 
o decide the Fortune of the Day. Richard having 
ned him, inſtantly rode up to attack him. He ſlew Sir 
WViliam Brandon the EarPs Standard-Bearer, who had 
nterpoſed in his Way. Sir John Cheney having taken 
brandou's Place, in order to oppoſe the furious Efforts 
af the King, was overthrown to the Ground. The 
karl of Richmond avoided not the Fight. But if we 
may judge of the Matter by what Hiſtorians ſay of 
t he ſhowed no great Eagerneſs to join his Enemy, 
contented himſelf with ſtanding in a Poſture of De- 
knee, and very willingly ſuffered his People to 
tome between them to hinder them from too cloſely 
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= e Hiſiory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. 
1487. At the very Time that Richard was endeavouring 
= iam to come at the Earl of Richmond, that he might de- 
range . . 8 1 | - 4 
Hank the cide with one Blow their important Quarrel, it was 
King's decided very much to his Diſadvantage from another 
Troeps,who Quarter. William Strange following the Example of 
the Lord Stanley his Brother, and ſecing that the Left 
of the Earl of Richmond's firſt Line began to give 
Ground a little, openly declared againſt the King by 
falling upon his Troops in the Flank, whilſt they 
were takenup with fighting their Enemies in theFront, 
and furiouſly driving them back. This Onſet made 
fo ſeaſonably and at ſo critical a Minute, having cau- 
ſed an extreme Diſorder in the Right of the King's 
firſt Line, they were ſeen ſuddenly to retreat towards 
the main Body of the Battle, and the Left quickly 
followed their Example. This haſty Retreat ſtruck 
ſuch a Terror into the main Body, that they almoſt 
all took to their Heels without expecting the Enemy. 
The Earl of Northumberland alone, who commanded 
one of the Wings, ſtood without Motion, having firſt 
ordered his Troops to throw down their Arms, to let 
the Enemies ſee they had nothing to fear from him, 
Richard perceiving the Day was loſt, and not being 
able to think of flying, or running the Risk of falling 
into the Hands of the Earl of Richmond, ruſhed into 
the midſt of his Enemies, where he ſoon met with the 
Death he ſought. Thus fell the Uſurper, in a more 
glorious manner than his Crimes ſeemed to deſerve, 
He wore but two Years and two Months the Crown 
which he had purchaſed by ſo many ill Actions. 
The Battle held about twa Hours, taking in the 
Time which was ſpent in the Purſuit of the Run-a- 
ways. As the greateſt Part of the King's Army 
took to flight without fighting, there were not lain 
N | M0 


This Battle was fought about three Miles from Boſworth, an an- 
tient Market Town in Leiceſterſhire. The exact Spot of Ground i 
frequently more and more diſcovered by pieces of Armour, Weapons, 
and eſpecially abundance of Arrow- Heads found there of a long and 
large Proportion. There is a little Mount caſt up on which Henry VII 
is laid to make his Speech to his Soldiers, | z 5 


| Sir William Brandon was the only Perſon of Note. He 


| of Suffolk. On the King's Part the Duke of Norfolk TheDakeof 
| loſt his Life valiantly fighting for him who had made Norfolk - 
him a Duke. He would have doubrleſs gained more ik 

| Honour and Glory, had he employed his Valour for 


FT. The Verſes ſaid to be written upon the Tent Door were theſe: 
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on the Spot above two Thouſand Men on his Side. 1485. 
The Earl of Richmond loſt but a Hundred, of whom 


was Father to him whom we ſhall ſee hereafter Duke 


mong the 


| a Prince who had better deſerved than Richard that 

| a Man ſhould hazard his Life for his Sake. The Earl 

of Northumberland was taken into the Conqueror's Fa- 

| your, having perhaps held Intelligence with him be- 
fore the Battle. Ir ſeems at laſt that one may inter as 

much, as well from what he did in the Beginning of 

the Rout, as from certain Verſes the Duke of Norfolk 

found that very Morning fixed on his Door, hinting 

| to him that the King was ſold *, The Earl of Surrey, Ty Earle 
| Son of the Duke of Norfolk, was taken Priſoner, and Surrey is. 
| ſent at firſt to the Tower of London: But ſhortly af- len Fri. 
ter he had his Pardon and Liberty. Some of Rich- ener. 

| ard's Friends were treated with the ſame Lenity ; o- 
| thers had the Luck to eſcape. But Cazgby, Miniſter Catesby is 
and Confident of Richard, who had ſo baſely betray- executed. 
ed the Lord Haſtings, being made Priſoner, was ecke. 
cuted two Days after at Leiceſter, with ſome others of 

| the ſame Stamp, who had been the Uſurper's Inſtru- 
ments. | ; : 1 


Kichard's Crown having been found by a Soldier, The Lord 


| was brought by the Lord Stanley, who went immedi- Stanley 
| ately and ſet it on the Earl of Richmond's Head, con- 


ſets the 
Crom on 


| 2 him upon his Victory, and ſaluting him 2. Earl of 


1 


g. From that Time Henry kept the regal Title, Rich. 


Jack of Norfolk. be not too bold, 3 
For Dicken thy Maſter is bought and ſold. 


| John Howard Duke of Norfolk was the Son of Sir Robert Howard and 
Margaret, eldeſt Daughter and Co-heir of Thomas Mowbray Duke of 
An He left belund bing Tomes art of Garry, nn 


8 1 
| ters, 
The Ne 


1485. 


Richard's 
Body is car- 
ried to 


Leiceſter. 


| Leiceſter. The Body lay two whole Days expoſed to 


City. Some time after Henry VII. his Enemy and 


lieve the greateſt Part of the Hiſtorians, they were ſo 


Matter to find in Hiſtory a Prince bad enough to match 
him. It is certain, he had a boundleſs Ambition, 


coming a Chriſtian 
muſt be aſcribed his Treachery and Cruelty, ſince he 
was neither treacherous nor cruel but with regard to 
the procuring or keeping of the Crown. He has not 


Reign of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. have aggravated 


one cannot help obſerving in their Writings a very 


ſtrong Deſire to pleaſe the Monarchs then on the 


croſs a Horſe, with the Head hanging down on one 


erected for him on the Score of Elizabeth his Queen, 


Grounds, as for Inſtance, the murdering with his own 


_ * He was buried in St. Mary's belonging to a Monaſtery of the G- 
Frhars. Henry VII. put over him a Tomb of various-colaured Marbie, 
adorned with his Statue. Richard was nat above Three or Four and 
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and acted as Sovereign, as if that bare Ceremony had 
2 him an undoubted Right. Richard*s Body was 
ound among the Slain ſtark naked, and all beſmeared 
with Blood and Dirt, and in that Pickle it was thrown 


ſide and the Legs on the other, and ſo carried to 


the View of the People, after which it was interred 
without any Ceremony in one of the Churches of that 


Succeſſor ordered a more honourable Monument to be 
who was of the Houſe of York *. > 
Richard III. was Sirnamed 10e Crook-backed becauſt 
he was ſo in reality. Moreover, one of his Arms was 
almoſt withered, receiving but little or no Nouriſh- 
ment. As to the Defects of his Mind, if we may be- 
great and ſo many in Number, that it would be a hard 


which often put him — committing Actions unbe- 
rince. To this Paſſion alone 


been the only Prince whom Ambition has hurried on to 
run the fame Lengths. The Hiſtorians who wrote in the 


the Heinouſneſs of his Actions to ſuch a Degree, that 
Throne. It is even very probable that they have aſ- 
cribed ſome Things to him upon no very good 


Hand Henry VI. and the Prince of Wales his Son, 
: 8 Their 


Thirty Years old when h-: was killed, : 8 n 
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Their eager Deſire to ſay a great deal of III of this 


| Prince, made them overlook the good Qualities he had, 


which ought not to have been paſſed over in Silence. Be 
that as it will, without taking upon me either to juſtify 
the III he did, or to condemn him by wholeſale. as 


| ſome have done, I ſhall content my ſelf with blaming 


what in him was blame-worthy, and acknowledging 
at the ſame Time what in him deſerved Commenda- 
tion. The Crimes he was guilty of in procuring or 


| keeping the Crown, were, as I faid before, the Effects 
and Conſequences of his immoderate Ambition, by 


which he ſuffered himſelf to be blinded. But howe- 
ver, that does not in the leaſt mitigate the Heinouſ- 


| neſs of them. As to the reſt, he had a great deal of 
| Senſe anda very ſolid Judgment, Qualities that might 
| have been a great Honour and Ornament to him, had 


they been uſed ro better Purpoſes. We may judge of 


his good Senſe and Penetration, by the Precautions he 
took to ſcreen himſelf from the Aſſaults of his Ene. 


mies. Theſe Precautions could not be more juſt, if it 
had not pleaſed divine Providence to render them fruit- 


leſs, as it ſometimes does with reſpect to ſeemingly the 


beft concerted Deſigns. On ſeveral Occaſions he ſhow- 


ed an uncommon Valour, and eſpecially in the Battle 


wherein he was ſlain. This is what cannot be denied 


him without manifeſt Injuſtice. He expreſſed great 
Concern 3 uſtice ſnould be impartially miniſtred to 


all his Subjects without Diſtinction, provided the Pre- 
ſervation of his Crown was not concerned; for in that 
reſpect he made no ſcruple to trample upon the Rules 


247 
1487. 


of Right and Equity. This natural Inclination which 


he ſhowed for Juſtice, but which was combated by his 
Ambition, may afford ſame Ground to preſume that 
perhaps he would have proved a good King had he been 
able to fix himſelf ſo firmly in the Throne as to have 
kared no Ul Turn*, At leaſt, it cannot be ſaid that 


and keep theCrown, one might judge him to be agood King: Particus 


krly in his Care to check Vice and promote Sobriecy and Virtue wit" 


You. VI. Hh nels 


this 


1485. this is improbable. The Emperor Auguſtus, who had 
been guilty of ſo much Bloodſhed and Cruelty in ma- 
king Fi way to the Empire, affords a memorable and 
well-known Inſtance of ſuch Change, and it would not 

be impoſſible to find other Examples Butas Richard 

was taken out of the World before he had given Signs 

of any Amendment, his ill Actions have ſwallowed up 
whatever he might have of commendable in him. 

There is one Hiſtorian however who has made it his 
Buſineſs to vindicat= this Prince. But as he has ſet no 
Bounds to his Vindication, and has endeavoured to 
make him entirely innocent, he has not had the 
Fortune to gain much Credit : eſpecially as he has been 

often obliged, in order to attain his Ends, to advance 

Facts which are not ſtrictly true. He has however a 
Place in the Collection of the Engliſb Hiſtorians. But 
there is no modern Author that has thought fit to take 

him for a Guide, . To 

Eud of the Richard left but ane natural Son, wha was a Minor 
Reign of _ when the King his Father died, Some Months before he 
gets, & had made him Governour of Calais, Guiſnes, and of all 
the Marches of Picardy belonging to the Crown, With 

- Richard III. ended the Angevin Kings, ſirnamed Plan. 
ſagenets , who ſince Henry II, the firſt of this Race, 
SE V N ee 
neſs his Circular Letter to the Biſhops, and in his Concern for the good 
Government and Eaſe of his Subjects, as may be ſeen in his Proclama- 
tion againſt the Rebels in Kent. My Lord Verulan ſays of him, that he 
was in Military Virtue approved, jealous of the Honour of the Engliſh 
Nation, and likewiſe a good Law-Maker. He aboliſhed by Act of Par- 


liament the odious Tax, diſguiſed by the Name of a Benevolence. He 
founded the Society of Heralds, and made them a Corporation, &c. 


a Prince of much better Shapes (both of Body and Mind) than he had 
been generally eſteemed. His Work, conſiſting of Five Books, is inſerted 
in the Collection of the Engliſh Hiſtorians, N . 


* 


a Loſs to 5:3 out, and give no better than this. Fulł the iſt Earlof An- 
jon of that Name, being ſtung with Remorſe for ſome wicked Actions 
of his, in order tu attone for them, went in Pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 
and before the Holy Sepylchre was ſoundly ſcourged with Broom-Twigs 


the Sirname of Plantagenet or Broom-Szalk, which was Continued by his 
goble Polterity, W 
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George Buck Efq; has endea youred to repreſent King Richard III. as 


* 4.0, a Broom-Stalk; the Reaſon of this Sirname Antiquarie, are at 


which grow in great Plenty there. From whence he ęyer after took 


| firmed, ſince the Earl of Warwick his Nephew, Son 
of the Duke of Clarence his Brother, was ſtill alive. 
This young Prince was the ſole Relict of the Males 
Iſſue of Edward III, which had been ſo numerous, but 
was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the late Civil War. 
This War, which had commenced Thirty Years. be- 
fore, was at length determined by the Battle of Boſ. Civil las 


One Hundred Thouſand Exgliſomen, and of a very 


| Houſes. Philip de Comines makes the Number to a- 
mount to Fourſcore. But it is a Miſtake or Exagge- 
| ration of that Author, as it is eaſy. to ſee by the Ge. 
| nealogical Table of the Voſterit.of Edward III. 


brief Recapitulation of the moſt memorable Events eber 
| which befel the Kings of that Race, whilſt they were er] 
on the Throne of England. In this Summary of Four- Plantage- 
| teen Reigns, which we are juſt! going through, we nets. 

| ſhall ſee, not without Aſtoniſhment perhaps, that the 
Happineſs and Glory which that Race enjoyed for a- 

| bove Three Hundred Years were ſcarce worth ſpeaking 

of in; Compariſon of their Misfortunes © 


| greateſt of all the ;Engiih Monarchs with reſpect to 
the Extent of his: Dominions. | Beſides the Kingdom 
of England, he had in France, Guienne, Poictou, Sain- 
lunge, Auvergne, Limouſin, Perigard, Augoumois, Tou- 


1 Heireſs of that Dutchy : And laſtly, crowned all with 
the Conqueſt of Ireland, But amidſt all this Gran- 


the Rebellion of his Queen and Sons, and the unfor- 


Book XIII. 18. RICHARD HI. 
had been in Poſſeſſion of the Crown of England from 1485. 
Father to Son, during the Space of Three Hundred 
and Thirty Years. Richard was the laſt King of this 
Houſe; but he was not the laſt Male, as ſome have af- 


and of the 


worth, after having taken away the Lives of above 


great Number of Princes of the two contending 


Let us cloſe the Hiſtory of the Plantagenets with a Brief Reca« 


ry of the 


HENRY II. the Firſt King of this Houſe, was the 


raine, Anjou, Maine, Normandy, to which he joined 
Bretagne by the Marriage of one of his Sons with the 
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deur he was ever unhappy. His Conteſt with Becker, 
the -vexatious Perſecutions from Pope Alexander III, 
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The Hiſtory of EN OGLAN p. Vol. VI. 
tunate Iſſue of his laſt War with France, fuffered him 
not to enjoy a Moment's Eaſe. DE „ 
RICHARD I. rendered his Name famous in the 
Eaſt, by the Conqueſt of the Ifle of Cyprus, by the 
taking of Arc, and by a great Victory over the Sara. I ( 
cens. But the Fame he acquired by that Expedition Nr 
was a dear Purchaſe to Chriſtendom, and eſpecially to 
England, on account of the vaſt Numbers of Men, and Wa 
prodigious Quantity of Gold and Silver, which were 
exported from thence, and after all were of no great Ne 
Service to the Chriſtians of Paleſtine, Richard himſelf, 
at his Return into Europe, underwent the Hardſhips f 
of a grievous and long Impriſonment, from whence I 
be could not get free but by paying an exorbitant Ran- o 
ſom which quite drained his Kingdom. And at length, Nit 
after a ſeveral Years hard Struggle with Philip Au- f 
guſtus to very little purpoſe, an Arrow ſhot from a if i! 
Croſs-Bow unfortunately gave him his Death's Wound p 
at the Siege of Chalez, which his greedy Deſire of IM P 
Money had put him upon undertaking.  _ 
7OHN Lackland enjoyed not a Moment's Happi- 
neſs throughout his whole Reign. Perſecuted firſt by N 
the King of France, then by Pope Innotent III. and MW 
_ laſtly by his own Subjects, his Reign was nothing but m 
a Train of Misfortunes one upon the Neck of ano- v 
ther. He ſat out with loſing all the Provinces his An- to 
ceſtors had poſſeſſed in France. After which Innocent v. 
III. took his Crown from him, and gave it not back I lic 
but upon ſhameful and diſhonourable Terms. In 2 = 2 
word, he had the great Mortification to ſee his Barons I hc 
in Arms againſt him, and to die at a Time when All P: 
England was paying Allegiance to a foreign Prince. hi. 
HENRY III. a Prince of a very mean Spirit, I of 
_ tived in a continual State of Subjection, though ſeared I an 
on a Throne; one while a Slave to his Favourites and In 
Miniſters, another while to the imperious Will of tat 
the Popes. At length, ſtript of all his Authority by || to 
his own Subjects, he remained for ſome time Priſoner | = 
in the Hands of his bittereſt Enemies. And he was #4; 
| | entirely th 
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Prince his Son, for his Reſtoration and the Tranquil- 
licy he enjoyed the two laſt Years of his Life, | 


EDW ARD I. rendered his Name famous by the 
Conqueſt of Scotland. But after the ſpilling of Tor- 


rents of Blood in that unjuſt Quarrel, he had the 


Mortification to ſee his Prey ſnatched out of his Hands, 


nd to die before he could ger it again. His ſubduing 


of Wales was indeed the beſt Thing for England that 
ever had been done by any Og: Si 
The Reign of ED A RB II. is remarkable only 


bor the ill Management and Misfortunes of that Prince. 1. 


It is he that has furniſhed the firſt Inſtance of a King 
of England depoſed by Authority of Parliament. And 
it had been well for him if the Fury of his Enemies had 
ſtopped there. But with an unparallelled Barbarity 


poſſibly be deviſed, and which, after all, bore no 
Proportion to the Faults his Indiſcretion had made 


him commit. 


Kings of England, as well on the Score of his perſonal 
mous Treaty of Bretigny which brought him back 
was not without its Blemiſhes. His Minority was ſul- 
lied by the tragical Death of Edward II. his Father, 
horrid Deeds, he was forced to keep his Mother in 


any Proſpect of being ever able to repair his Loſs. 
Ina Word, he ruined as one may ſay his own Repu- 
tation, and died at a Time when his Subjects began 


to loſe the Eſteem they had once entertained for him. 
Thus far it is eaſy to ſee that the Race of the Plan- 


lagenets had enjoyed no great Share of Happineſs. But 
their Misfortunes, which were bleaded with ſome Proſ- 


perity, 


24S 
entirely beholding to a Victory luckily won by the 1687. 


they made him ſuffer the moſt cruel Death that could 


ED WAR D III. was one of the moſt illuſtrious 
Qualities, as for his Victories in France, the fa- 

with Intereſt-the Provinces John Lackland had ſuffered 
to be taken away. But his Reign though glorious, 
and of the Earl of Kent his Uncle. To puniſh theſe 
Priſon as long as ſhe lived. And towards the End of 


his Days he had the Mortification to ſee himſelf ſtript. 
Jof all that he had re-conquered upon France, without 
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rity, were mere Trifles in compariſon of what that 


* 
Nabe afterwards went through. When a Man takes a 


View of what happened to the Poſterity of Edroar 


III, he heholds nothing but Diſaſters, tragical or un- 
timely Ends, Hatred, Animoſity, Revenge, Civil 
Wars, anheard-of Cruelties, among Princes ſprung 


from the ſame Stock. England had never ſeen ſo terri- 


ble a Havock of her Inhabitants, nor had the Scaf. 


fold been ever dyed with ſo much noble and royal 
Blood as during the Hundred Years between the Death 
of Edward III. and that of Richard III. Let us 


briefly run over the ſeveral Branches of Edward the 


Wird's F amily, in order to ſee their e Cala: 
mities. 
"EDW AR D the Black Prince, one of the moſt 


accompliſhed Princes that ever was born, died in the 


Forty-ſixth Year of his Age, having firſt buried his 


eldeſt Son Edward who was but Seven Years old, 


RICHARD II. his other Son, who mounted 


the Throne after his Grandfather,” was depoled, im- 


priſoned and barbarouſly murdered. 

LIONEL Duke of Clarence, ſecond Son of FD) 
ward III. died out of his native Country in the Flower 
of his Age. He left but one Daughter, whoſe Mar- 
riage into the Family of the Mortimer's was the Occa- 


ſion of all the Calamities England was afflicted with for 


Thirty, Years together. 
The Poſterity of John of Gantt Edwardꝰs Third 
Son, were far from being happy. HEN R Y IV. Suc- 


ceſſor of Richard II. paſſed his whole Reign under con- 


tinual Apprehenſions of loſing a Crown which he had 


gained by extraordinary Methods, and kept by the 
violent Death of Richard II. whom he had cauſe ed to 


be murdered in Priſon. 


HENRY V. one of the not . King 


that ever ſwayed the Engliſbꝰ Sceptre, after having 


Puſhed Matters in France to ſuch a Height as to be de- 


<clared Regent and Heir of that Kingdom, enjoyed fo 
great an Honour not above Two Years, or rather had 


only a F oretaſte of what he had ſo eagerly _ - 
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Son but Nine Months old, who afterwards proved very 

ther had ſo glqriouſly begunn. 1 9 

The Dukes of Clarence, Bedford and Geher, died 

| all Three without > To Glouceſter was long expoſed 
to the Fury of his 

crifice to their Vengeance. 


q 


op, * *» 


King his Father had gained upon France. After which 


|: ſhort Space, and at laſt murdered by a Prince ſprung 
from the ſame. Stem with himſelf. „„ 

EDW A RD his Son, Prince of Wales, died after 
the fame Manner, and by the ſame Hand. 


Lancaſter, namely, That of Beaufort-Somerſet, hardly 


Battle or on the Scaffold.  _ 


Some unlucky Stars ſeemed to be continually ſhedding 
1 {their malignant Influences upon that Family. Ex- 
er Neepting Edmund de Langley himſelf, firſt Duke of York, 


- Wiimely Death. _ 

5 

lain at the Battle of Azincourt. * 
d RICHARD Earl of Cambridge loſt his Head on 
„ WScaflold, 55 


gnfit to complete the Work which his illuſtrious Fa- 


emies, and at length fell a Sa- 


HENRY VI. Son of Henry V. loft all that the 


In running over the other Branch of the Houſe of 
[hall we find one Prince but what loſt his Life in 4 


The Houſe of York, of whom Edmund de Langley 
Fourth Son of Edward III was Head, fared ſtill worſe. - - 


. R D Duke of York his eldeſt Son, was 


he was ſtript of his Royalty, impriſoned, reſtored for 


r. all the Princes deſcended of him died a violent or un- 


4 RICHARD. Third Duke of - York, and E 8 
ad UND Barl of Rutland his Son periſhed in the Bat- 


tle of Wakefield. „ 


enced to die in a Butt of Malmſey Wine. 
| EDW ARD IV, after having enjoyed the Crown 


95 | | 
S of England ſome Years, to which he had a better Title 
Je. han tbe Howe of Lancaſter, died indeed a natural 
ſo - * but it was in the Two and Fortieth Year of his 
ad Se, | | 


EDWARD 


GEORG E Duke of Clarence was afierwirds ſen- 1 


* a 


N C HARD I 2 
.. He died in the Flower of his Age, leaving a 9859 
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The Hen of Ener, Vol. . 
" EDWARD v. and RICHARD his Brother 
were ſmothered in their Bed. 
ED ARD Prince of Wales, Son of Richard Il. 
es taken out of the World in the Eleventh Year of 


| RICHARD III. was killed at the Battle of Be. 
wortb. | 
In fine, we ſhall fee in the Sequel of the Hiſtory, 
EDWARD Earl of Warwick, Son of the unforty. 
nate Duke of Clarence, and the only Male-Relic of 
the Houſe of 2. ork, £209. his Days by ho Hand of the 
- Executioner. | 
Nothing more remains to comp lete the Account of 
the Difafters happened to the Palterity of Edward 
HI. but to take notice that THO MAS of Woodſtatk 
Earl of Glouceſter, F ifth Son of that Monarch, died 
à violent Death in Priſon at Calais. 
Shoulcł not all theſe Misfortunes which fell on the 
| 200 of Edward the Third's Poſterity be looked upon 
e Effects of God's Vengeance extended to the 
| Fourth Generation, for the barbarous Murder commit- 
ted on the Perſon of Edward II? At leaſt, a Man 
cannot but ſee in theſe Events the tragical Death of 
Edward II. revenged upon Richard II ; that of Richard 
upon Henry VI; that of Henry upon Edward Fl ; and 
Fat of Laar en. 


The End of the Reign of RICHARD UL 
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The Rep N THEMA VII, 1055 the Ek Te 
. of the CHURCH from the Beginning of the _ 
Reign of HENRY IV, 1399, 70 the End of 
. e \ U, ae a gy, 


H E Beule of . en 1487. 
as hath, been ſaid, by the Rout of the HENRY 
Royal Army, and Death of King VII, 4 
l Richard, Henry cauſed Je Deum to 1 
ve ſung 1 upon the Spot, all the Troops Arn. 

falling on their Knees to return God . 
Thanks for his Victory. 9 - 
after the whole Army, as it were by 
ade the Air reſound with the Cry o 
Henry ry, the which was no ungrateful 
8 his And indeed it was a fort of mili- 
tary J . Which * have ſerved him for Foun- 

9 * 2 Ic e 


Ie eee 
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1485. dation to lay Claim to the Crown, ſuppoſing he had 
He is in been provided with no other. But however, the un- 
fuſpence a- certainty he was in, whether he ſhould ſtick to this 
, Election, or whether he ſhould found his Title upon 
King. a more ſolid Baſis, put him at a ſtand. Nevertheleſs 
be muft reſolve without Delay, either to reject the 

Title which his Army had given him, till the Parlia- 

| ment ſhould confirm it, or to accept it, and affert his 
M Right independently of the Conſent of the Eſtates. 
ee Rea- He had three Titles whereon he could ground his 
= 


ö 
; 
4 
. 
N 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
: 


ſensof it. Right. The firſt was, his Deſcent from the Houſe of 
Lancaſter by Margaret his Mother, Daughter of a 
Duke of Somerſet, The Houſe of Lancaſter had been 
poſſeſſed of the Crown above ſixty Years, and this 
Poſſeſſion had been confirmed by As of Parliament. 
But then ſeveral Parliaments had afterwards condemn- 
2 this Poſſeſſion as an Uſurpation, and judged the 
/ Crown to the Houſe of York, as iſſuing from Lionel 
ſecond Son of Edward III. This Point conſidered o- 
riginally and a-part from the Circumſtances which 
moved the Parliaments to come to ſuch oppoſite: De- 
terminations, could not be decided in Favour of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, if the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 
Realm had taken Place. But if, ſetting aſide the uſu- 
al practice, the Matter ſhould be conſidered with re- 
ſpect to the Ads of Parliament, it could not but be 
_ doubtful, ſince the Pro and Con were equally backed 
= 75 the ſame Authority. One could further object to 
Henry, that e eee Parliaments had decided 
the Point in Favour of the Houſe of Lancaſter, yet it 
did not follow that the Houſe of Somerſet could be the 
better for that Diviſion. The Somerſets were indeed 
deſcended of the Houſe of Lancaſter ; but it was by 
a Baſtard-Branch which had no Right to pretend to 
the Crown but by Virtue of their Legitimation. 
Now it was a Queſtion not yet decided, whether the 
Act of Legitimation, and Richard the Second's Letters 
Patents purſuant to that Ad, gave to that Branch, 
iſſuing from a Baſtard born in Adultery, the Right to 
ſucceed to the Crown, though neither the Act 4 Toi 
. N | 5 „ 


/ 
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ment, nor King Richard's Leiters ſaid one Syllable 
about it. Beſides, even taking this Right for grant- 


ed, another Query ſtill aroſe, namely, whether the 


Iſſue of a Baſtard-Son legitimated, were to have the 
Preference of the Deſcendents of the Daughters born 
in Wedlock, of whom there were ſeveral in Caſtile, 
Portugal and Germany. To leave theſe Points to the 
Examination of the Parliament, ſeemed therefore too 
dangerous a Thing for Henry. But on the other 
Hand, he was not 1gnorant that 1n deciding the Dif- 
ferences between the Houſes of Lancaſter and York, the 


Parliaments had not ſo much minded the Pleas of ei- 


ther Party, as the Circumſtances of Time and Things. 
Now he could never have a better Juncture than the 
preſent, ſeeing he had juſt delivered Eng/and from a 
Tyrant hated by all the World. Henry IV his Pre- 
deceſſor had not done more for the Engliſb, when in 
requital the Crown was adjudged to him to the Pre- 
judice of the Howſe of March.  _ _.. 
Henry's ſecond Title, was his intended Marriage 
with Elizabeth eldeſt Daughter of Edward IV, with 
whom he had ſworn to marry. But here no leſs Dif- 
ficulties occured. If he relied upon this Title, he was 
under a Neceſſity to reſolve either to reign ſolely in 
Right of his Wife, or to confound together the Titles 
of both Houſes. In the former Caſe, he would have 
given up his own, to leave to the Houſe of York a 
Title which had all along been conteſted, and have 
owned that Houſe's Claim, for the ſole Foundation of 
his mounting the Throne. Beſides, he conſidered 
that in Caſe Eligabetb ſhould happen to dye without 


| Iflue, all her Rights would naturally fall to her next 


- Siſter, and by that Means he ſhould be ſhut out from 
the Throne upon the Death of his Wife: That 

ſuppoſing he ſhould be able to get the Parliament to 
adjudge him the Crown during Life, he ſhould only 


have a Perſonal Right, which would not deſcend ta 


the Children he might have by a ſecond Wife, 
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cd the Reaſons on both Si 


\ The Hiſtory of ENGLAN Db. Vol. VI. 
In the latter Caſe, if he confounded together the 


Titles of both Houſes by Means of that intended Mar- 


_ riage, purſuant to the Intention of thoſe that had in- 


vited him into England, it is true indeed, that Mix- 


ture of Titles might be of Benefit to the Children born 
of this Marriage. But if by ill Luck he ſhould have 


no Iſſue, and ſhould dye before Elizabeth, he ſhould 


leave the Crown in Poſſeſſion of the Houſe of York, 


the which his Averſion for that Houſe would not ſuffer 
him to have even the moſt diſtant Proſpect of, with- 
out an extreme Concern : But if on the contrary, 


Elizabeth ſhould dye before him, he foreſaw that it 

would prove the Occaſion of renewing the Troubles 
n ſince as ſhe had reigned in her own 

Right, her Siſter or neareſt Relations, might put in 


of the 


their Claim to ſucceed her. 
Henry's third Title was, that of the Sword or Con- 
queſt, which the Victory he had juſt won ſeemed to 


give him. But he conſidered that his Victory was | 


owing to the Succours he had received from the Peo- 
ple of England, and therefore it gave him at moſt but 


a Right of Conqueſt over the vanquiſhed Party. Be- 


ſides, as he could not ſupport himſelf but by the Help 
of theſe ſame Succours, he had reaſon to fear, that if 
he relied on this pretended Title, he ſhould loſe his 
beſt Friends, ſince ſach a Procidure might be con- 
ſtrued as a ſettled Defign to rule with arbitrary Fow- 


er. He was ſenſible that William the Conqueror had 
wiſely avoided that Shoal, by rejecting the Title of the 


Sword till hefaw himſelf firmly ſeated in the Throne. 
"Theſe were Points of ſuch Conſequence as deſerved 


that Henry ſhould confider them maturely before he 


came to any Reſolution. But on the other Hand, he 


had no middle Way to take. He muſt neceſſarily ei- 
ther accept the Ti which the Army gave him, and 
ſo take upon him to exert his Claim, without the Par- 
liament's Conſent, or by rejecting it, ſhow that he 


was diffident of his own Right, and run the hazard 
of a troubleſome Examinati 2 After having weigh- 
C8, 
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would allow, he refolved at length to ſtick to the 1487. 
Title of the Houſe of Lancaſter. So taking for granted ye reſolves 
that the Army in giving him the Title of King, had 10 rake the 
aſcribed to him nothing but what was his Due, he de- e ef | 
termined to aſſert the Lancaſtrian Claim, without any Ea 
Mixture of that of 7ork, and without ſubmitting it 
even to the Examination of the Parliament. Wich and bs 
this View it was that he reſolved to be crowned be- crowned 
fore he ſummoned the Parliament, and to put off his boy te * 
Marriage till he had got an Ad to adjudge him the Cain e 
Crown as his own by Inheritance. He determined queſtion. 
therefore to aſſume the Title of King, and to iſſue out 

Orders as ſuch, as if the Crown was fallen to him of 

Right, though Margaret his Mother was ſtill alive, 

and ought to come in before him. In ſpite of all the 

Reaſons which rendered his Tiile dubious, he believed 

there were likewiſe Reaſons ſufficient to enable him 

to ſupport it, eſpecially at a Time when his Victor 

was enough to decide all Diſputes in his Favour. This 
Reſolution was the Fountain from whence flowed all 

the Troubles of his Reign. i 


Mean while, though he affected to be fatisfied of He is a- 
the Goodneſs of his Title, yet was he diffident of it in Cad the 
his Mind, well knowing that if it came to be conteſt- 3 
ed, the Reaſons he ſhould alledge for it were of no 
great Weight, without they were backed with Force of 
Arms. In this State he continued the far greateſt Part 
of his Life. Always unconcerned to outward Appear- 
ance, and yet inwardly terrifying himſelf at the leaſt 
Thing, and dreading that every little Accident would 

de of dangerous Conſequence. The Houſe of York was 
aways a Terror to him. He knew very well that 
they who had brought him in, were not Enemies to 
that Houſe, but only ro the Perſon of Richard III. So 
the Claims of rhe rwo Houſes remaining ſtill doubtful, 

% not having been decided but by the Sword, he was 
rery {ſenſible that his Right could not be maintained 
but by the ſame Way, or by wiſe Precautions, to pre- 
'ent Matters from coming again to the Deciſion of 
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1485. 


He ſenas 


the Earl 


Warwick der the Command of Sir Robert Willoughby to the 


to the 
Tower. 


Duke of Clarence, who had ended his Days in a Butt 


Tide Hifory of ENGTAND. Vol. vi. 
Upon theſe Conſiderations it was that the next Day 
after the Battle he ſent a Detatchment of Horſe un. 


Caſtle of Sheriff-Hatton, to take from thence the Ear 
of Warwick, and conduct him to the Tower of Log. 
don. This young Prince was Son and Heir to Geory 


of Malmſey. After the Death of the Duke his Father, 
Edward IV his Uncle had him carefully educated, 
and created him Earl of Warwick, a Title which his 
Uncle by the Mother's Side had born. He was nd 
willing to make him Duke of Clarence, leaſt that Tick 
ſhould help to preſerve the Memory of an unhappy 
Brother, whom he had facrificed to his Jealouſy. 
Upon Richard's mounting the Throne, he ordered 
this young Prince his Nephew to be ſhut up in fe 
Caſtle above- named, knowing how likely he was ge 
Day to diſturb him in the Poſſeſſion of the Crop. 
After the Uſurper?s Death, the Earl of Warwick ſeth: 
ed to have room to expect ſome Favour from his 


e 


Succeſſor; but it proved juſt the contrary. So far Wt! 
was Henry from giving him his Liberty, that he made I 
him cloſe Priſoner in the Tower, an Uſage which pro- w] 
cCeeded only from his Jealouſy and inward Conviction K 
that his Title was not ſo undoubted as he affected to im 


rant, beyond the Tyrant himſelf, from whom be 
boaſted to have freed the Kingdom. 


The 83 
ceſs Eliza- 
beth comes 


to London. 


ſhe had no need to join her Title with that of another 


. .: 
and be with the Queen her Mother at London. Hi: D 


believe. But this was not all. We ſhall ſee hereafter . 
that he put this unhappy Prince to Death by the F 
Hands of the Executioner, wherein he played theTy-W/* 


The Princeſs Elizabeth, whom Henry was to marry, for 
was kept in the ſame Caſtle by the late King's Or- 1 
der, who did not think fit to leave her to chuſe a Hut Per 
band, intending to marry her himſelf. Henry purpo | Pre 
ſing to be at London with all poſſible ſpeed, thougit__J ma 


it not proper to leave the Princeſs at ſo great a Di- nect 


tance, leſt ſome Body ſhould put it in her Head thut 


Perſon. With this View he ſent to deſire her to com! 


Dig. 


yok XIV. 1 HEN NF VEL | 28g 
Deſign was to have it believed that he intended to e- 1485: 
ſpouſe her very quickly, though he was determined | 
16 defer his Marriage till after the Seſton of the Par- 
liaament. 

A few Days after Henry ſer r werd by eaſy Jer. Henry :s 
neys to London, taking care to avoid all appearance 'vellreceiv- 
that he would make uſe of the Right of Conqueſt. 'He " wg Lone 
was received inall Places with — n the | 
people looking upon him as their Deliverer, and as 
me going by his Marriage to put an End to all the 
| Calamities which the Civil Wars had cauſed in the 
kingdom. He made his Entry into London with a 
great deal of State. However the People had not 
the Satisfaction to ſee him as he went through the Ci- 
becauſe he rode all the Way in a cloſe: Chariot 
he came to St. Paul's. His Hiſtorian aſcribes 
to a Motive of Grandeur and Security, as if hav- __ _ 
been proſcribed in the Reign of Richard III. hne 
dfdained to fawn upon the People, left they ſnoulde 
think that he expected every Thing from them. But 
do not know whether this is wes grounded than 
what the fame Hiſtorian adds, that Henry cauſed 
Ribard's Standards taken at Boſworth, to be brought 
no St. Paul's Church, that the People of London 

ight not forget that he had juſt won a Battle, and 

as entering the City as a Conqueror. When a Prince 
as once got the Name of a Palitician, one is willing 
to diſcover in his moſt. indifferent Actions ſome 
kung myſterious, ſuitable to tie Notion one has 
formed of Ka, | 

Next Day Henry aſſembled a Lenne th A all the He Der 
Perſons of Diſtinction in the Court and City, in the i- Oath ro. 
Preſence of whom he ſolemnly renewed his Oath to ye IE 
marry the Princeſs Elizabeth, This was abſolutely 
Jveeſſary at che nn Juncture, becauſe of a Report 
[os 
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* On a Saturday; ; and as he had alſo obtained the victory whoa a 
8 he counted out of Fancy, and choſe afterwards that Day as 
proſperous to him. Bacon. 

In tbe Biſhop of London's 5 Palace, where he e lodged for ſome 
Time, Bacon. 
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1487. ſpread abroad, that he was contracted to Ann, eldef 
1 — of the Duke of Bretagne, and that he had 
not acted with Sincerity when he promiſed to marry 

the Daughter of Edward IV. Beſides, though his 
Deſign was not to derive his Right from this Mar. 

riage, it was however to his Purpoſe that People 
ſhould. think ſo, till ſuch Time as he had obtained of 

the Parliament what he wanted, for fear Meaſures 
ſhould be taken beforehand to lay Obſtacles in his 

Way. The Truth is, he was reſolved to keep his 
Word, but he was bent not to conſummate his Mar- 

riage before the Coronation was over, left he ſhould 

be obliged to have his Queen crowned with him, and 

ſo by a joint Coronation ſhould countenance her Tl, 

He had alſo reaſon to fear, that in Caſe his Nuptials 

were celebrated before the Parliament met, ſome 

Clauſe in Favour of the Houſe of York might be inſert- 

ed in the Act of ſettling the Succeſſion to the Crown. 

The Sweat. About the middle of September the City of Lon. 
ing Sick- don was afflicted with a Diſeaſe then unknown, which 
neſs. threw the Patients into a prodigious Sweat, and carri- 
ed them off in four and twenty Hours. Thoſe that 

died not within that Time, were almoſt ſure of re- 
covering. By good Luck it laſted not but till the End 

of October; however it {wept away Multitudes of Peo- 

ple before proper Remedies were found out. The Me- 

thod of Cure was to keep the Patient neither too hot 

nor too cold, with moderate Cordials, which without 
increaſing the Heat too much, helped Nature to ex- 

pel the Humours which cauſed theſe extraordinary 
Sweatings. „ TOSS 
The Earlof About this Time the new King made the Earl of 
Oxford is Oxford Governour of the Tower, who had all along 
made Go- been a faſt Friend to the Houſe of Lancaſter, and who, 
ale Towel. after having found Means to get out of the Caſtle of 
AR. Pub. Hammes, went and joined him at Paris, and had 


XII. 276. ſince done him ſignal Services, particularly at the 


Battle of Bofworth. 


Some 


ne 


1 


GE XIV: ib. HEN RY vn 
Some Time after the King iſſued out a Proclama- 


* 


Year with the King of France, to commence the laſt 
Day of September. It was no ſmall Matter for him to 


jet the People ſee that Charles VIII acknowledged him 
for King, even before he was declared ſo by the Par- 


lament. | 


The Coronation-Day being at Hand, it was ne- The Ofire 3 
Steward is 
exerciſedby 
Commiſ- 


ceſſary to ſettle the Places and Claims of thoſe who 


vere to officiate at this Ceremony. To that Purpoſe, 


it was requiſite to create a Lord Higb-Steward. But 


1485. 


01 notify] he one oy. © Truce with 
tion notifying that he had concluded a Truce for one pk 


P. 277» 


as this Office for ſome Time had not been enjoyed /iorers. 


but by Princes of the Blood, and as there were none 


then in the Kingdom, the King, not to raiſe Jealou- 
fies among the Great Men, cauſed it to be executed by 
Commiſhoners, —_ . | e 


Mean while, he would not delay any longer to ſhow 


his Gratitude to three Lords who had faithfully and 


to good Purpoſe ſerved him in his greateſt Diſtreſſes. 


Theſe were Faſper Earl of Pembroke, his Mother's 


Brother, Thomas Lord Stanley his Father-in-law, and 


Sir Edward Courtney, The firſt had been a Father 


to him in his Youth, and had as it were plucked him 


out of the Snares Edward IV had laid for him when 


he was concealed in ales. After that, he had been a 


conſtant Companion to him in Bretagne, and had been 
very helpful to him in overcoming all the Difficulties 
which had occurred in his Undertakings. In return 


| for his Services Henry gave him the Title of Duke of 


Bedford, vacant ever ſince the Death of the famous 
Duke of Bedford Brother of Henry V. The Lord 
Stanley, who had been very ſerviceable to the King 
at the Battle of Boſworth, was created Earl of Derby. 


Sir Edward Courtney, who had ventured to engage in 
his Intereſt, and to back in the Weſtern Counties the 
Duke of Buckingbam's Plot, was honoured with the 


Title of Earl of Devonſhire, Henry thought not pro- 


per to diſpenſe: his Favours to others, being willing 


according to the Cuſtom of his Predeceſſors, to re- 
ſerve his Creations till the fitting of the Parliament. 
Vor. VI, Bo K k „ 


ibid. 
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The King's 


Coronat ion. 


148% 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. 
The Coronation had been fixed to the goth of Oo. 
ber, and the Parliament was not to meet till the 7th 
of November. Hence tis evident, that Henry intend- 
ed not to bring his Title into Queſtion, and that he 
had no mind to leave to the Parliament's Care any 
Thing more than to confirm his Coronation, without 
ſuffering his Right to be inquired into. The Exam- 
ples of Edward IV and Richard III had taught him 
that the beſt way to gain the Parliament's Approba- 
tion, was to take Poffelſion. The Truth is, it is one 
Thing to debate, whether a Prince who claims a 
Crown, has a Right to pretend to it, and another 
Thing to conſult whether he muſt be turned out 
of the Throne he is in actual Poſſeſſion of. The for- 
mer of theſe Things may be done by Reaſons, Ar- 
guments, and ſtudied Speeches. The latter has need 
of an Army ready at Hand to back the Reaſons. So 
Henry may be ſaid to ſet the Crown himſelf on his 
own Head, ſince he made himſelf alone Judge in his 


_ own Cauſe, without the Authority of the Parliament, 


He inſti- 


ute, 4 


who would have had a great deal to ſay, if they had 
examined by Virtue of what Henry aſcended the 
Throne, or had been at Liberty ſo to do. The Ce- 
remony of the Coronation was performed by the 
Hands of Cardinal Bourchier Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who taking for granted, that Henry's Right was indiſ- 


8 thought it not proper to inquire about the 


Falidity of his Title. The ſame Day Henry inſtitu- 
ted a Guard of fifty Archers * to attend him and his 
Succeſſors for ever, diſguiſing under Colour of 


Guard of Grandeur and Majeſty, a Precaution which he be- 
vo Archer lieved apparently neceſſary at that preſent Juncture. 


The Par- 
liament 
Meets. 


The Parliament met eight Days after the Corona- 
tion, Henry's Ends in calling a Parliament were 
chiefly four. The fr/# was to get himſelf declared 
King de Jure, as he was already King de Fafo, and 

| > to 


* Under a Captain, by the Name of Yeomen of the Guard. There 
are at preſent 100 in daily Waiting, and 70 more not in Waiting, and 
28 one of the 100 dies, his Place is filled up out of the 70, 


— 


Book XIV. 19. HENRY VIII 58 
to procure an Entail of the Crown upon himſelf, by 485 
an Act in Form. The ſecond, to reverſe the Attainders 
of all of his Party, The third, to attaint thoſe that 
had appeared the moſt forward againſt him, and the 
moſt zealous for the late King. The fourth and laſt was 
to ſhow, that notwithſtanding he had by his ſole Au- 
thority taken poſſeſſion of the Throne, to prevent his 
Title from being called in Queſtion, he intended how- 
ever to govern the Kingdom like his Predeceſſors, by 
way of Parliaments, and not to aſſume a deſpotick 
Power, This Step was abſolurely neceſſary for a 
Prince, whoſe Title was ſo dubious, and who aſcended + 
the Throne without being called to it in the uſual 
Way. e 8 1 
* requiſite both for the People's Satisfaction and Difficulties 
the King's Security, that the Parliament ſhould ſettle eee 
the Crown upon him by an expreſs Alt; otherwiſe — 
People would have thought they might chuſe whether 
they would pay him Obedience. And ſuppoſing he 
had been powerful enough to cauſe his Authority to be 
owned without ſuch an A#, he was not ſure his Heirs 
would always be in the like favourable Circumſtances. 
Mean while, it was no eaſy Matter to determine how 
this Alt ſhould be worded. Henry was bent to hold 
the Crown; neither by the People's Election, nor by 
dhe Parliament, nor in the Right of the Princeſs he 
was to marry. He did not ſo much as intend that Elixa- 
| #:1h ſhould have any greater Share in the Royal Digni- 
ty than a Queen that was a Foreigner might have, F 
f Nevertheleſs, in thoſe early Days of his Reign, it 
was proper that the People ſhould not know fo much, 
but ſhould have cauſe to believe that the King relied 
upon all theſe Titles, The Reaſon was, the Engli/h 


ROE 3. oe ao 8 


* were extremely jealous of the Author ity of their Par- 
liaments, and generally ſtood much better affected to 


Ide Houſe of York than to that of Lancaſter, Where- 
fore the King finding the Parliament diſpoſed to da 
| whatever he cauld deſire, intimated or dictated him- 
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| | Words leave it undecided, whether he had a Prior 
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and abide ' in "the. King, &c, Which ambiguous 


Right, which was doubtful, or whether he was only 


King in Fa#, which could not be denied. As for 
the Limitation of the Zutail, he was contented it 


| ſhould go no further than to himſelf and to the Heirs 
of his Body, leaving the reſt to be decided by Law, 


in caſe his Iſſue ſhould come to fail. So by not men- 
tioning the Houſe of York, the Ali left it undetermined 
whether that Houſe was entirely excluded, or whether 


it might inherit after the Heirs of the new King. In 


this obſcure and ambiguous Manner did the Parlia- 
ment word the AZ which was afterwards confirmed by 


the Pope's Bull. But however, Henry took care to 
have all his Titles inſerted in the Bull, namely, his 


Deſcent from the Houſe of Lancaſter, his Marriage with 
Edward the Fourib's eldeſt Daughter, his Victory of 
Boſworth, and the Ad of Parliament: To which 
might be added the Bull confirming them. All theſe 


Titles huddled together are a clear Evidence of the 


Uncertainty he himſelf was under with reſpect to his 


Right, and the Perplexity that Uncertainty threw 


him into. 


Due ſtion in 


Parliament 


decided by 


ve Zucges. 


The A# of Settlementand Succeſſion being paſſed, 
it was moved that a Bill ſhould be brought in to re- 
verſe the Attainders of the King's Friends, whilſt he 


was only Earl of Richmond. But ſeveral of theſe at- 


zainted Perſons were actually Members of the Houſe of 
Commons, elected by the Favour they had found with 


the People ſince the Revolution, There were likewiſe 
ſome of the Hove of Lords in the ſame Caſe. It was 
objected therefore, that it was contrary to all Law and 
Equity that theſe Perſons ſhould give their Votes in an 
Affair wherein they were Parties concerned, and be 


Judges in their own Cauſe. The King was ſorry to ſee 
that the Acts paſſed in the late Reign ſhould be deemed 
valid, and that his Friends had need to be purged of 


the Crime of eſpouſing his Quarrel. He concealed 


however his Concern, and contented himſelf with in- 


finuating chat he wiſhed che Judges to be adviſed with 


upon 
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upon that Point. The Judges being met“, gave it as rad. 

their Opinion, that the Members attainted by Courſe of 

Law, ſhould forbear the Houſe till an Adt was paſſed 

for the Reverſal of their Atlaind erm. 
But whilſt they were debating upon this Matter, ano- Another re. 

ther Queſtion was ſtarted with reſpect to the King be AY 

himſelf, who was of the Number of the Attainted, ha- cid ls 

ring been declared Traitor and Rebel by an AF of Par bythe 

| lament. This Queſtion was much more puzzling Judges. 

than the other. The King could not be disjoined from . 

the Parliament without diſſolving it, neither was there 

ny likelihood that he would ſubmit to a Parliamenta- | 

ry Examination. In this perplexed Caſe, the Judges 

unanimouſly reſolved, That the Crown takes away all 

Defects and Stops in Blood and that from the Time the 

King did aſſume the Crown, the Fountain was cleared, 

and all Attainders and Corruption of Blood diſcharged. 

This Deciſion more conformable to Politicks than to 

the Laws, eſtabliſhed a Principle that might be atten- 

ded with terrible Conſequences. „ 
This Affair being over, the Parliament paſſed an Act agairf 

Ad of Attainder againſt the late King, by the Name 1 5 

of the Duke of Glouceſter, and againſt his principal 1 

Adherents. Of this Number were the Duke of Nor 55 

folk, the Earl of Surrey, the Lords Lovel, Ferrers, 

Zouch, Sir Richard Ratcliff, Sir William Catesby, all 

Miniſters or Favourites of Richard III, of whom ſome 

" [vere killed at Boſworth-Field, others executed ſince the 

| Whittle. If the Plots which were formed afterwards 

againſt Henry himſelf had taken Effect, he would doubt- 

leſs have been ſerved in the ſame Manner with all his 

Adherents. So dangerous a Thing is it to carry Mat- 

ters too far in Caſes of this Nature. Accordingly, we 

hall ſee hereafter that Henry perceiving the Conſe- 

quences of theſe Things, cauſed an Ad to be paſſed to 

prevent the ill Uſe that might be made of ſuch a Pe- 

dent, The Deſign of the preſent 4 was to fatisfy 
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4487. the King's Vengeance, and help him to the forfeited 


H General 
Pardon. 


Eſtates of the Attainted. Theſe Confiſcations brought 
him in immenſe Sums, which rendered the Demand of 
Subſidy unneceſſary in this firſt Parliament, eſpecially 


as the Nation was at Peace, or in Truce with all then 
Neighbours. 


After the King had taken Vengeance of his Ene. 
mies, and filled his Coffers, he iſſued out his Royal 


Proclamation, offering Pardon to all that had been con. 


cerned in any Plot againſt him before he came to the 
Crown, or had bore Arms in Defenſe of the late King, 


provided they came and ſubmitted themſelves by ſuch iſ 
a Day, His Deſign at firſt was to get this General 


Pardon paſſed in Parliament; but recollecting upon 
ſecond Thoughts that it was an Act of Grace, he choſe 
rather that it ſhould flow wholly from himſelf. Several 
who were under Apprehenſions of being proſecuted, 
were very forward to take the Oath of Allegiance, 
that they might enjoy the Benefit of the Pardon. But 
others choſe to remain in Sanctuary, till the Character 


of the new King was a little better known. The 
Lord Lovel, one of Richard the 2 bird's Favourites 


Creations 


of Peers. 


The King 


took that Courſe. | 

Before the Parliament broke up, Her was pleaſed 
to reward ſome of the Companions of his Exile, by 
creating them Peers of the Realm, The Lord Chandss of 
Bretagne was made Earl of Bath; Sir Giles D* Aubeneyre: 
ceived the Title of Baron of IP Aubency, and Sir Robert 


Willoughby that of Lord Brooke, At the fame Time 


the King reſtored Edward. Stafford to the Dignity of 
Duke of Buckingham, forfeited by the Attainder of the 
Duke his Father, and alſo to "18 the Poſſeſſions be- 


longing to his Family, which had been confiſcated in 
the late Reign. This was a Piece of Juſtice which he 


could hardly help doing the Son of a Lord, who bad 
loſt his Life in his Service, and built him a Bridge 10 
the Crown upon his own Ruins. 


The Parliament breakin up about the End af Ne | 


rederms his vember, Henry ſent into France. Oliver King, Arch: 


Pledges 


From 


France, 


deacon of Oxford, with Money to repay King 2 


49 Fo += — — 22 3 my — © For 
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+ Jue Sums he had lent him, and the Charges he had been 1485. 
it in fitting out the Fleet which brought him to Eng- 
+ land. Whereupon the Marquiſs of Dor/et and Sir 
y Vobn Bourchier, who had been left as Pledges at Paris, 
ir had leave to return into their own Country. At the and offers 
me time Henry gave his Envoy Power to prolong the #9 Peng 
. W Truce with France, if he found King Charles Coun- es. 
ci inclined to „ 0 = : OY 
.lt was probably his want of ready-Money to pay the me borrows 
e King of France that put him upon ſending to the City Money ef 
„of London to borrow Six Thouſand Marks. His De- e Ci. 
mand met at firſt with great Difficulties, becauſe Peo= 
al ple were not yet ſufficiently acquainted with his Tem- 
per. However, he obtained at laſt a Loan of Two 
ſk MW Thouſand Pounds, which he received in good Part, 
al I and punctually repayed afterwards. He often made 
d, fuch kind of Loans throughout the Courſe of his 
, Reign, and was always punctual to the Days of Pay- 
ut ment. His View was to eſtabliſn his Credit in that 
er MW powerful City, that he might make uſe of it upon any 
he MW emergent Occaſion. R323 | 4p 
” About the End of the Year he called to his Privy- Morton 
Council 7 Morton Biſhop of Ely, lately returned and Fox 
ea from Handers, and Richard Fox. He lay under great 2 5 
by Wl Obligations to Morton, particularly for the Intelligence Conſellers 
of MW be had given him of what was plotting againſt him in 
cM Bretagne, and he had a great Value for Fox, knowing 
him to be a Perſon capable of doing him great Service, 
ne and to be of a Temper very like his own. In Time 
of WM orion was made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lord 
he Chancellor, Prime Miniſter, and at length Cardinal. As 
for Fox, the King made him firſt Lord Keeper of the 
in Privy-Seal, then Biſhop of Exeter: After that he 
he MW tranſlated him to Bath and Wells, from thence to Dur- 
ad bam, and laſtly to Wincheſter, the richeſt Biſhoprick 
to in Exgland. Theſe two Prelates and one Urfwick 
Chaplain to the King were almoſt always employed iu 
V. Commiſſions, Embaſſies and Negotiations of the 
h- greateſt Moment. Henry loved to employ Eccleft- 
ler 4ficks, becauſe he had always nen 
N teich 
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2485- ready at Hand to reward them with. But he took 
care to promote them by Degrees from ſmaller to 
larger Sees. In ſo doing he found his own Accounts; 

for by tranſlating Biſhops from one See to another, he 

made the more Vacancies, and by that Means the Fir}. 

Fruits which accrued to the King were greatly multi. 
Plied. Never was Prince more eager in ſeeking all 
Opportunities to heap up Riches. Covetouſneſs was 

his predominant Paſſion. He was governed by it 

even in his meaneſt Actions. It made him take abun. 

dance of falſe Steps, as will be manifeſt hereafter. 

The Events of this Reign have ſuch a Connexion 

with thoſe of ſome other States, that it will be abſo- 

lately neceſſary to ſhow in a few Words the Poſture of 

the Affairs of divers Princes. Otherwiſe a Man would 

have butan imperfect Knowledge of the Motives of 

Henry the Szventh's Conduct, who made in his Timea 

very great Figure in Europe, though not ſo much by 

means of his Arms as of his Politicłs. I ſhall begin 

with Bretagne. ages %% i TE 

I have obſerved elſewhere that Peter Landais Favou- 
rite of the Duke of Bretagne, entirely governed that 
Prince, who was.grown old and infirm, and was very 
much impaired in his Underſtanding : that ſeveral 
Lords of Bretagne had made a League againſt that M. 
n ſter; that they had reſolved to ſeize him, hut having 
miſſed their Aim were expoſed to the Vengeance of the 
Favourite, who had got them all to be condemned to 
die. In the Beginning of this Year 1485, Landai, 
in the Name of the Duke his Maſter, levied an Army 
to put the Sentence in Execution, and the Lords on 
their Part took up Arms in their Defence. Whilſt 
Bretagne was thus divided, and the two Parties were 
ready to come to Blows, the condemned Lords cauſed 
it to be repreſented to thoſe who ſerved Landais, that 
in the preſent Buſineſs the Intereſt of the Duke their 
common Maſter was not concerned, but only his un- 
_ worthy Favourite's: That it was unjuſt to ſhed the 
Blood of their Countrymen in the ee of ſuch a 
Man as he, who had notoriouſly abuſed his * 5 
-. 24 : onfi- 
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Confidence: That therefore, to allay at once the 
Troubles of Bretagne, there was a much more natu- 
ral and ready Way than that of Arms, namely, to 


rid themſelves of the Miniſter, which done, not a 
Soul would be found but what would pay all due 


Obedience to the Duke. The Lords of the Duke's 
Party having deemed this Expedient to be very reaſo- 
nable, were of Opinion that in reality it was for the 
Intereſt of the Country and of the Duke himſelf, that 
Landais, ſole Cauſe of the Troubles, ſhould fall a 


LSacrifice to the Good of the Publick. Landais ha- 


ving Notice that the Lords of the two Armies were 
contriving ſomething againſt him, cauſed a De clarati- 
on to be drawn up, wherein the Dake ordered that all 


| Perſons who held Intelligence with the _proſcrihed 


Lords, ſhould be deemed Traitors and Rebels, Rat 


I this only ſerved to haſten his Ruin. The Chancellor, 


who was in the Plot againſt him, refuſed to ſet the 
Hal to the Declaration, and informed the Lords of it, 


who reſolved to have no longer any regard for the Fa. 


Meaſures, they went in a Body to the Palace and 
laid Hands upon Landais in the Duke's own Apart- 
ment, who was fain to deliver him up on Condition 
they would ſpare his Life. But that was not their De- 
ſign. On the contrary , they brought him to a 


ſpeedy Tryal, and having convicted him of a Thou- 


land Crimes, they made him attone for them on 


| the Gallows before the Duke knew any Thing of 


the Sentence, How much ſoever the Duke was trou- 
bledat the Death of his Favourite, he could not help 
granting the Lords of the two Armies Letters of Par- 


dn, Thus Bretagne would have been reſtored to her 


former Tranquillity, had not the Duke been ſo im- 
politick as to concern hinffelf with the Troubles of the 
Court of France, which proved the Ruin of himſelf 
and Dukedom. This is what muſt be now ſhown, ſince 
it was the Occaſion of the War which broke out be- 
tween Charles VIII. and the Duke of Bretagne, and 
wherein Henry VII. was a Party concerned, 
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Affaire of left the Management of the Perſon of Charles VIII 


France. 
| Mezerai. 


of Orleans, firſt Prince of the Blood, refuſed to ac- 


State-Affairs. The States being aſſembled at Tours in 
January 1484, ended the Diſpute by their Authority. 


putting them in dread of the Favourite's Revenge, 


5 this View he begged the Favour of him to come to the 


Juncture ſhould offer. Wherefore, pleaſed with the 


no long ſtay there, being obliged to go and aſſiſt at 
- the King's Coronation, which was performed in Ji 


The Hiſtory of Ex GAA D. Vol. VI. 
Lewis XI King of France dying in the Year 1483, 


his Son and Succeſſor, to Ann his Daughter, Wife of 
Peter de Bourbon Lord of Beaujeu. Charles was four. 
teen Years Old, and conſequently of Age according to 
the Decree of Charles V. But as he had been ill edu 
cated, the King his Rfther thought him uncapable of 
holding the Reins of Government himſelf. The Mo- 
ment Lewis XI was laid in his Grave, Lewis Duke 


knowledge Ann of Beaujeu for the King's Governeſß, 
affirming that a Woman had no Right to meddle with 


They confirmed the late King's Will, and ordered 
that the Duke of Orleans ſhould be Preſident of the 
Council in the King's Abſence. | Gs 

Whilſt the States of France were aſſembled, the 
Lords of Bretagne made their firft Attempt upon Lan. 
dais mentioned heretofore, and which proved unſuc- 
ceſsful. The Sentence which was paſſed upon them, 


they applied to Ann of Beaujeu for the Protection of 
the King her Brother. On the other Hand, 
Landais ſeeing his Enemies had recourſe to the La- 
dy Ann,” mought he could not do better than rely 
upon the Aſſiſtance of the Duke of Orleans, With 


Court of Bretagne, putting him in hopes that the Duke 
would give him in Marriage Az» his eldeſt Daugh- 
ter and Heir Apparent. The Duke of Orleans had 
already married againſt his Will Joanna Daughter 
of Lewis XI, but he had made againſt this conſtrained 
Match ſecret Proteſtations; which he intended to make 
uſe of, to annul his Marriage when a more favourable 


Hopes Landais had given him, he came to Bretagi 
where he was extremely careſſed. But he could make 


th 


Wl Book XIV. 10. HENRY VII 
chis Year. In all likelihood, whilſt he was in Bre- 
tagne he concerted with the Duke and his Favourite 


| Meaſures to diſturb the Government of Ann of Beau- 
jeu, who was become abſolute Miſtreſs of the Perſon , 


and Affairs of the King her Brother. 

Shortly after, the Duke of Orleans having formed a 
League againſt the Court, and being retired to Boiſ⸗ 
gency, demanded that the States of France might be 
aſſembled. He intended to get them to void the Re- 
gulation which was already made, with reſpect to the 
Government of the King's Perſon. But Aun of Beau- 
jeu cauſed the King to march againſt him with ſuch 


Expedition, that he ſaw himſelf forced to ſubmit to 


what Terms they were pleaſed to impoſe upon him, 
by reaſon his Friends were not yet ready to aſſiſt him. 


By this Agreement the Earl of Dunois and Longue- 


ville, who was looked upon as his chief Adviſer, was 
baniſhed to Aſt in Piedmont, a Town belonging to the 
Duke of Orleans, with a Command not to ftir from 
thence without the King's expreſs Leave. 

The Duke of Orleans having been thus compelled 
to diſmiſs his Troops, eee it ſo that the greateſt 
Part of them went and ſided with the Duke of Bre- 


tagne againſt the condemned Lords. On the other 


Hand, Ann of Beaujeu ſent likewiſe to the Barons Part 
of the King's Troops. Landais's Death which hap- 
pened ſoon after, was not capable to make the Duke 
of Orleans give over his Projects. He ſtood in need 
of the Duke of Bretagne to make Head againſt the 
Court, and even hoped he ſhould one Day marry his 
Daughter. On the other Side, the Duke of Bretagne 


having been greatly perſecuted by Lewis XI, and 


knowing that Ann of Beaujeu was of the ſame Cha- 
racter, and trod in his Steps, believed he could not 


do better than rely upon the Aſſiſtance of the Duke 
of Orleans. So after fome private Negotiations, theſe 


two Princes made a League together, into which 


came John de Chalon Prince of Orange, Nephew ta 


the Duke of Bretagne, the Duke of Bourbon, the Earl 
of Dunois, the Duke of Lorrain, and ſeveral other 


og 
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Princes and Lords. Some Time after the Earl of Dy. 
noi returned into France without Leave, and with- 
drew to his Seat at Partenay in Poiftou. The King 
was ignorant as yet of the Duke of Orleanss Deſigns. 


But the Return of the Earl of Dunois having made 


him perceive ſome Plot was brewing in Favour of that 
Prince who was gone to Blois, he ſent him a poſitive 
Order to come to Court. The Duke obeyed upon a 
ſecond Summons. But next Day being informed that 
ſome III was intended him, he made as if he was go- 


ing a Hunting, and retired into Bretagne, whether he 


was quickly followed by the Prince of Orange and the 


Farl of Dunois. This was in the Beginning of the 


Affairs of 


Count 


the Lo 
7 


Year 1486. We mult now ſee what was doing 1 in the 
Low-Countries. 


Since the Death of Maria of Burgundy, Maximilian 


of Auſtria her Huſband had been involved in Troubles 
on the Score of the Guardianſhip of Philip her Son, 
become Sovereign of the Low-Countries by the Death 


of the Dutcheſs his Mother. Brabant, Holland, and 


Zeland, were willing to receive him for Guardian; i 
but Flanders and Hainault refuſed to obey him as 
ſuch. 

The Obſtinacy of the Flemings had obliged Maxi. 
milian to make 8 with Lewis XI upon theſe Terms: 
That the Dauphin Charles, Son of Lewis, ſhould mar- 
ry Margaret Daughter of Maximilian, as ſoon as the 
two Parties ſhould come to ſuch an Age: That Mar- 
garet ſhould have for Dowry Artois, "Franche Comte, 


Macon, Auxerre, and be educated at the Court of 


France. Purſuant to this Treaty, Lewis had kept 


theſe Provinces which he had already ſeized, and tak- 


ep Margaret Home, againſt the Marriage could be 
conſummated. 

'In 1483 Maximilian had a War with the Liegeois, 
which he brought to a happy Iſſue. This ſame Year 
Hainault owned him for Guardian of his Son Philip. 

In 1484 the Flemings {till perſiſting in refuſing to 
acknowledge Maximilian for Guardian, appointed: Go- 
vernours for —_ of whom . de Lor 
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Lord of Ravenſtein was the Chief. Their Obſtinacy 1487. 
occaſioned between them and Maximilian a War, in 
which Charles VIII concerned himſelf by ſending Suc- 
cours to the Flemings. 5 „„ 
This War was ended in January 1485, by a Trea- 
ty importing that the Flemings ſhould acknowledge 
Maximilian for Guardian of his Son, upon the expreſs 
Condition that he ſhould not remove him out of Flan- 
ders till he was of Age. The Treaty being ſigned, 
Maximilian made his. Entry into Gaunt, where a few 
Days after happened a Sedition ; but it was luckily 
appealed. During the reſt of the Year, the Low- 
er enjoyed Peace and Quiet enough to afford 
Maximilian IJ ime to take a Trip to Germany, to get 
himſelf choſen King of the Romans. Let us now turn 
cur Eyes a little to Spain, ; 
Henry IV ſirnamed the Impotent, King of Caſtile, 
died in 1474, leaving only a Daughter called Joanna, - 
whom all the World believed to be Suppoſititious. For 5 
which Reaſon H/abella, Siſter to Henry and Ferdinand 
Prince of Arragon her Huſband, took Poſſeſſion of 
the Throne of Caſtile. They had a fierce War to 
carry on againſt Alf hou⁰ſeo King of Portugal, who hav- 
ing been affianced to Joanna ſuppoſed Daughter of 
Henry IV, laid Claim to the Crown of Caſtile. This 
War ended in 1479, to the Advantage of Ferdinand 
and {/abella, who compelled A/phonſo to give over his 
Pretenſions. By the Treaty made upon this Occaſi- 
„ on, it was agreed, that Alphonſo Grandſon of the 
f MW King of Portugal ſhould marry Jabella Daughter of 
xt Ferdinand, when the Parties ſhould be of Age to con- 
- Ml jummatce the Marriage | N 
x i Jobn King of Arragon died this Year, leaving to 
Ferdinand his Son the Kingdom of Arragon, with a 
„ War to maintain againſt France, the Occaſion where- 
xr of was this. King Jon had mortgaged to Lewis XI, 
Rouſſillon and Cerdagne for the Sum of three Hundred 
to Thouſand Crowns. Afterwards the Inhabitants of 
o- | Perpignan revolted from the French, whoſe Domini- 
„ don ſuited not with them. Upon this News John came 
OY 1 N to 
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1485. to Perpignan, to try to perſwade them to remain in 
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Subjection to the French, till he ſhould be able to re- 


deem Roufillon, by paying off the Mortgage. But 


whilſt he was labouring to bring them to Temper, 
Lewis XI cauſed the Place to be beſieged, and John 


himſelf was ſhut up. The Siege laſted four Months, 


and at length Ferdinand Son of John being come to 


his Relief, conſtrained the French to retire. Shortly 

after John being gone from Perpignan, Lewis Gs. 
ed the Place to be inveſted again, and took it after a 
long Siege. From that Time the King of Arragon 
pretended that the King of France ought to give up 
Rouſſillon, without receiving the Money lent, either 
on Account of the Expence he had been at in protect- 
ing his Subjects, or becauſe the French had levied large 
Sums upon the mortgaged Countries. But the King 
of France did not think himſelf obliged to this Refii- 
tution, without he was paid the three Hundred T hou- 

ſand Crowns he had lent. 

In 1485 Charles VIII ſent an Ambaſiador to Fer. 
dinand, whom he refuſed to receive, unleſs he brought 
a poſitive Power to deliver up Rouſſillon and Cerdagne. 

About the latter End of this Year, was born Ca- 


tharine Daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who was | 


afterwards Queen of England, and will have a great 
Share 1n this Hiſtory. Ferdinand and Iſabella had ſe- 
veral other Children, namely, T/abeila betrothed to 
the Prince of Portugal, John born 1477, and Joanna 
born in 1479. 

1 ſhall cloſe this Digreſſion with the Affairs of Scol 
land. James III continued to govern his Kingdom 
with Oppreſſion and Violence, without troubling 


himſelf much to win the Good-Will of his Subjccts. 


I have before obſerved, that the Duke of Albany his 
Brother had ſurrendered Dunbar to the Engliſh, and 
that after the Death of Edward IV he was retired in- 
to France, where he ended his Days at a Turnament. 
Ever ſince that Time the Engliſh had kept Poſſeſſion 
of that Place, though Richard III had promiſed to 
reſtore it. This Promiſe being unperformed pan 
| | eur) 


Book XIV. To. HENRY VII. 
Henry VII aſcended the-Throne of England, James 1485; 
reſolved to recover Dunbar by Force of Arms. To 
that Purpoſe, about the End of this Year, or perhaps 
che Beginning of the next, he beſieged the Town and 
carried it. The Seaſon and the Affairs of Moment 
which Henry had upon his Hands in the Beginning of 
his * permitted him not to prepare for its 
. 1 | 5 . 
Such was the Poſture of the Affairs of the States, 
with whom Henry VII had any Thing to do during 
the Courſe of his Reign. It is Time now to return to 
our Hiſtory. %% ns „„ 
How great an Averſion ſoever the King might have 486. 
in his Mind for the Houſe of York, he had too ſolemn- The King's 
ly promiſed to marry the Princeſs Elizabeth, to be Marriage. 
able to go from his Word. Beſides, this Marriage 88 
was neceſſary to amuſe the Engliſb, who ſtill pleaſed 
themſelves with the Thoughts that the King's Inten- 
tion was to mix his Title with that of the Houſe of 
York, notwithſtanding the Precautions he had taken 
to hinder her from being mentioned in the Ad of Set- 
tement, The Nuptials were ſolemnized on the 18th 
of Fannary, with much greater Demonſtrations of 
Joy on the People's Part than on the King's. The 
People's Satisfaction appeared to be vaſtly beyond 
what they had ſhowed on the Day of the King's En- 
try or Coronation. The which was a clear Evidence 
w the People's Affection for the Houſe of York, and 
particularly for the Family of Edward IV. But that 
was not to be wondered at. The Houſe of Lancaſter, 
whereof there remained none but the Deſcendents of 
"> the Female-Line, had been forgot during the Reigns 
of the Kings of the Houſe of York, Though Henry 
1} *ferted his Deſcent from the Houſe of Lancaſter, every 
p Body knew that he was Grandſon to a Velſb Gentle- 
man, and that his Mother ſprung only from a Ba- 


. , Pc 


„ 


. 


NY] ſtard of that Houſe, whom the Credit of his Father, 
and the Circumſtances of the Times had helped to be 
OF legitimated. As for the Princes and Princeſſes de- 
a ſcended from the lawful Daughter of 7obn of Gaunt, 


as 
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1486. as they happened to be in Portugal, Caſtile, and Ar. 
ragon, and were unknown in England, it was not at 
all ſtrange that little Account was made of them. 
Henry was vexed to ſee the People's Joy on the Score 
of his Marriage. He plainly perceived that Eliza- 
beth had a greater Share in it than himſelf, and that 
conſequently they did not think him really King but 
The Kings in Right of his Queen. This Conſideration inſpired II 
Colin for him with ſuch a CoKineſs for her, that he never cea- I . 
%. Des ſed giving her Marks of his Indifferency all the while ; 
ſhe lived with him. He deferred her Coronation two 
whole Years, and no doubt would have done ſo for ! 
ever, if he had not thought it would have been pre- 
judicial to him. It may be, he would even have dealt Wl 
by her juſt as Edward the Confeſſor had formerly done ! 
by his Wife, Daughter of Earl Goodwin, had not the I 
Deſire of having Children cauſed him to overcome his Ii « 
Hi morra! Averſion. He had conceived fo mortal a Hatred for 
Hatred io the whole Houſe of York, that he let flip no Oppor- If « 
3 8 tunity to humble the LTorłiſts, behaving always to- f 
＋ Tork. wards them not as a juſt King, but like the Head of If 
a Party. We ſhall ſee hereatter ſundry Demonſtrati- I i 
ons of his ill Temper with reſpect to that Houſe, _ t 
A three The Day before the King's Wedding was ſolemni- a 
Tears , zed at London, his Envoy at Paris had concluded with I v 
5 the Court of France a three Years Truce, which was 4 
Act. Pub. to expire January the 17th 1485, Charles VIII, who 1 
XII. 281. began to form Projects againſt Bretagne, willingly v 
conſented to this Truce, that he might tie up the ff v 
Hands of the King of England, and hinder him from Ip 
aſſiſting that Dukedom. On the other Hand, Henry h 
who was ignorant of his Deſigns, believed it could I F 
not but turn to his Advantage to live in a good Un- Ip 
derſtanding with that Monarch, becauſe he thereb 
rendered himſelf more formidable to his Domeſtick Ne 
| Enemies, who could no longer hope for any Diverſion t. 
The Earl of from that Quarter. 5 | | 
3 Shortly after the King made Thomas Stanley Earl iſ *« 
High- of Derby Higb-Conſtable, and William Stanley his Bro- 


Conſtable. ther Lord Chamberlain. Theſe were the two Perſons || « 
March . | | of 


A 


* 


% / a Yan bs 
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of the Kingdom the King was moſt obliged to, fince 12486: | 
they helped him to the Victory of Boſworth, which 
lifted him into the Throne, The Lord D' Aubenty was , 


made Governor of Calais for ſeven Years. = 


Henry and Elizabeth being derived from the ſame Di/pen'ari- 
Stock, namely Edward III, there had been occaſion _ the 
for a Diſpenſation to marry becauſe they were Couſins Alleria 
in the Fourth Degree. It was the Biſhop of Imola, March 10, 
Legate a Latere in England and Scotland, that had P. 294+ 
13 the Diſpenſation, by virtue of his Commiſ- 

on, which empowered him to grant that Favour to 


any Twelve Perſons he ſhould pleaſe. The King 


thought at firſt that this Diſpenſation was ſufficient, 
and without farther Conſideration had conſummated his 
Marriage. Afterwards he began to reflect, that one 
might take occaſion from hence to queſtion the Vali- 
dity of his Marriage, by affirming that a Power 
granted for Twelve Perſons in general could not be 
extended to Sovereigns. To prevent therefore any Two more 
ſuch Objection, he deſired Innocent VIII, who then «ton the 


fat in the Papal Chair, to grant him a Diſpenſation * 


immedliately from himſelf, and peculiarly adapted“ 


to the Caſe in Hand. Whereupon the Pope ordered 

a Bull to be drawn up accordingly. But as this Bull 

was dated March 13, two Months after the Marriage, 

and without any mention of the Conſummation or the 
Legate's Diſpenſation, Henry wiſhed to have another, 

wherein theſe two Articles might be inſerted; the | 
which was granted him in July following. This ſhows 8 
plainly how careful he was to prevent his Enemies from | 


| having any Handle to give him Trouble. But the 


Precaution he took at the ſame Time, makes this ap- 
my Hp, ET ETTES.” 
With the firſt Diſpenſation before-mentioned he re- The B-/! 


ceived 4 Bull confirming the AF of Succeſſion made by cn ming 


the Parliament. The Pope fat forth, That he had —_— 
heard, although the Crown of England was fallen Mar. 27. 
* to Henry, not only by Conqueſt and an unqueſti- = Pub. 
e onable Hereditary Right, but moreover by the unaj-— 997: 
* nimous Conſent of the Nobles and People, and by 

Yet VL - . « an 


ED 
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e an Act of Parliament; and though undoubtedly 
<« and rightfully it belonged to him and the Heirs of 
his Body, neverthelefs, to put an End to the Trou- 

bles which had long diſtracted the Kingdom, he was 
e deſirous to marry Elizabeth of York, eldeſt Daugh- 

t ter and Heir of King Edward IV. of glorious Me- 
c mory : That therefore having conſidered with his 
<« Brothers the Cardinals, this his Intention in the Spi- 
c ritof Charity, he had granted the Diſpenſation ne- 

<« ceſſary for the ſaid Marriage, and pronounced the 
Children that ſnould be born of it lawful and capa- 
© ble of ſucceeding to their Father and Mother: 
That he had granted this Favour, not at the Re- 
© queſt of Henry or Elizabeth, or of any other in their 
Name, but of his own Motion, certain Knowledge, 
and pure Generoſity, as it was more largely expreſſed 
e nin the Letters of Diſpenſation, to which he gave the 
fame Force as if they were inſerted Word for Word 
in theſe Preſents: That therefore he decreed, de- 

% clared and pronounced lawful the Succeſſion of the 

Children iſſuing from this Marriage, and confirmed 

* the Act of Parliament touching King Henry's 
„Title, and the Succeſſion of his Children, ſupply- 
ing by his Apoftolical Authority all Defects that 
might any ways occur therein. „ 
That of his own Motion and by his Authority he 
& admoniſhed and required all the People of England, 
<< and all the Subjects of King Henry of what Rank 
| * ſoever, to obey that Prince, and expreſsly forbad 

«© them to raiſe Diſturbances about the Succeſſion, or 

upon any other Account whatever, or to infringe 

« many manner the Diſpenſation, Declaration, and 
%% Ü ̃ ̃ .A. 

„That he pronounced ipſo fallo excommunicate 
all Perſons that ſhould raiſe any ſuch Diſturbances, 
or infringe the foreſaid Letters and AZs, not to be 

_ *© abſolved but by the Holy See, or by ſuch as ſhould 
be impowered by her, unleſs at the Point of Death. 


e That 


* 


A 


a 


A 
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& That if Elizabeth ſhould happen to die before 


n EE ed 


& Henry without having any Iſſue, he decreed, agree- 
« ably to the foreſaid Act of Parliament and Confir- 
« mation, that the Children of Henry by any other 


« lawful Wife ſhould ſucceed him by Hereditary 
« Right, pronouncing excommunicate as above, all 
“ Perſons that ſhould oppoſe the Succeſſion of his 
« Iſſue. Granting on the contrary his Benediction 

| Indulgence for all their Sins, to thoſe 
« that 3 that caſe aſſiſt Henry or his Progeny. 


and plena 


Moreover, he enjoined all Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
« Abbots, Deans, Archdeacons, Curates, Rectors, 
4 Priors and Superiors of Monaſteries, upon the Pe- 


275 | 
1466, | 


s nalties expreſſed in the holy Canons, toexcommuni-- 


« cate publickly, and to pronounce excommunicate 


e every time they ſhould be required, all Perſons that 


« ſhould breed any Diſturbances upon this Account, 
or ſhould oppoſe in any manner whatever the Exe- 
cution of the ſaid As, notwithſtanding all Con- 
“ ſtitutions and Ordinances Apoſtolical to the con- 


. trary, Sc.. : 


himſelf was convinced of the Weakneſs of his Title, 
than the Precaution he took to get it confirmed by 


the Pope. This Precaution was not only needleſs, 


but even unlawful, ſeeing it ran counter to the Statutes 


of Premunire, which the Engliſh were ſo jealous of. 


Accordingly he had taken care to have it ſaid in the 


Bull, that the Pope granted the Diſpenſation of his 


own Motion, and without any previous Requeſt, a 
Clauſe falſe to a Demonſtration. Ir is certain that the 
Bull of Diſpenſation ran in expreſs Terms, that the 


Pope granted it upon what had been repreſented to him 


by Henry and Elizabeth, Beſides, what the Pope af- 
firmed, that the Crown of England was fallen to Henry 


by Hereditary Right, that Heap and Mixture of other 
Titles, namely, the Conſent of the Nobles and People, 
the Aft of Parliament, the King's Marriage with Eliza- 


Nothing is a better Evidence how much Henry Remove 
on th | 


Bull. 


- V 


beth, all this, I ſay, tallied ſo exactly with the Un- 


certainty Henry was under as to his Title, that doubt- 
T0 Th © „„ 0 
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1486. leſs it proceedtd not from the Pope's own Knowledge, 


The King's 


but rather from the King himſelf, who had as it were 
dictated how the Bull ſhould be worded. In fine, the 
Pope would never have taken it into his Head to con- 
firm an A# of Settlement, if he had not been re- 
queſted. But it was by no means convenient that the 
King ſhould appear to have deſired ſuch a Bull, ſince 
nothing could be moredifagreeable to the Engliſh. For 
having made ſuch a Step, even before the Statute of 
Premunire was enacted, King Jobn entirely loſt the 
Affection and Confidence of his Barons, together with 
the Crown which he would have ſecured by that Ex- 
pedient. Henry III. was upon the Point of undergo- 
ing the ſame Fate, for having taken ſome Precautions 
of this Nature. Accordingly we ſhall ſee hereafter 
that this Bull was not capable of hindering but that 
the King was frequently moleſted, The Engliſh were 

not as in former Days ſuch Bigots, as to imagine that 
the Pope's Authority was able to give Henry a Title 
which he really had not, 25 „„ 

Though the King had happily attained to his Ends, 


_ Uneaſmeſs with reſpect to the AF of Settlement and Succeſſion, yet 
withregard was he not ignorant that what the Parliament had done 


to the Houſt 
F Tork. 


was not agreeable to the Sentiments of the People. 
He had been called into England to deliver the Nation 
from the Tyranny of Richard III, and not to diſpoſſeſs 
entirely the Houſe of York, This is ſo true, that in 
caſe the Zorkits had not ſided with him with a View 
to preſerve the Crown in that Houſe, by the Means of 
his Marriage with Elizabeth, the Lancaſtrians would 
never have been able to lift him into the Throne. The 
Queen, Widow of Edward IV, the Duke of Buck- 
ingbam, the Lord Stanley, were not Friends to the 
1% of Lancaſter, though private Enemies to the 
erſon of Richard. To theſe however it was that Henry 
waschiefly beholding for his Greatneſs. If the Peo- 
ple had been canſulted, and had it in their Power to 
Chuſe a Sovereign, Richard III. indeed would have 
been removed : but then Elizabeth would have been 
placed on the Throne, andthe Earl of Richmond left 
: | | | h : p 5 Ree n 
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in his Exile in Bretagne. Henry therefore was looked 1486. 
upon only as the Inſtrument of their Deliverance from 
the Dominion of a Tyrant. But as it was reaſonable 
tomake him a Return, they thought they ſhould do 
him a great Favour in giving him a Share of the 
Royal Dignity, by the Means of his Marriage with 
the Princeſs Elizabeth. And if they were deſirous that 
the Right he could derive from the Houſe of Lancaſter 
hould be united with that of Elizabeth, it was rather 

to avoid freſh Commotions by that Expedient, than 
out of a Belief of the Goodneſs of his Title. He had 


| himſelf gladly cloſed with the Expedient, and upon 


that Foundation it was that he formed his Enterprize 

otherwiſe he would have doubtleſs met with leſs Aſ- 

fiſtance and much greater Oppoſition. But he had no 

ſooner won the Battle of Boſworth, but he laid the 

Scheme of reigning in his own Right only, and of ex- 

cluding entirely the Houſe of York; wherein he deceived 

the ExpeCtation of the Engliſh and abuſed their Confi- 

dence. This is what he had always in his Thoughts, 

though he concealed his Latch upon that Score 

with all poſſible Care. 1 
The Northern Counties abounding moſt with the The King's 

Friends of the Houſe of York, Henry reſolved to take a Pregreis 

Progreſs into thoſe Parts. He was in hopes that his Noch. 

Preſence, backed with fome Favours which he might 

have occaſion to diſpenſe, would ſet all to Rights 

there. With this view he ſat out towards the middle 

of the Spring, and went and kept his Eaſter at Lin- 


coln. During his Stay in that City, he heard that the Reben r 


Lord Lovel, one of Richard the Wird's Favourites, e Lord 


Humphrey and Thomas Stafford Brothers, who had re- Level and 


fuſed to accept of the general Pardon, had quitted mo Lie 


their Sanctuaries, and were gone no body knew whi- 
ther. As he was ignorant what their Deſign could be, 
he purſued his FEE and came to York, Shortly af- 
ter he received more certain Intelligence concerning 


the Fugitives. He had Notice that the Lord Lovel 74, Ning is 
was advancing towards York at the Head of Three or ar 4 great 


Four Thouſand Men, and that the Staffords were in = - 
4 Arms 
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Arms in Worceſterſpire before the City of Worceſter, 
This News gave him no ſmall Uneaſineſs. He faw 
himſelf in that Part of the-Kingdom where he knew 


he was not beloved, and where it was no eaſy Matter 


to raiſe Forces. Beſides, he had ground to fear that 


the Lord Lovel had Friends in York, and among the 


 Noblemen of the County. Conſequently he had no 


time to loſe. He muſt reſolve out of Hand either to 


He raiſes 
ſomeTroops. 


quit York, or take ſome Method to oppoſe the Rebels. 
In this Strait he choſe to ſet a good Face upon the 
Matter, well-knowing that turning his Back could 
not but be of very ill Conſequence. So, without ſhow- 


ing any Signs of Fear, he armed ſuch of his Follow- 


ers as were fitteſt to bear Arms, and commiſſioned 


ſome truſty Friends to raiſe Men in and about York 
with all the Expedition poſſible. He was fo lucky 
and ſo well ſerved, as to get together in a ſhort Time 
Three Thouſand Men, of whom he gave the Com- 
mand to his Uncle the Duke of Bedford, But theſe 
Troops were ſo ill- provided with Arms, and in ſuch 
bad ſtate, that there was no great Dependance upon 
them. Beſides, they were raiſed in *a Country where 
the Inhabitants were not well- affected to the King. 
For this Reaſon Henry expreſsly charged the Duke of 


| Bedford to avoid fighting if poſſible, till he ſhould be 


The Duke 
ef Bedford 
diſperſes the 
Rebels. 


reinforced, but however to appear unconcerned, and 
to proclaim in his Name Pardon to all that would lay 
down their Arms. This Precaution ſucceeded to his 
Wiſh. The Duke of Bedford approaching the Male- 
contents, ordered the Proclamation to be publiſhed in 
Terms which expreſſed a great Superiority and Confi- 
dence. However, it had but little Effect on the Re- 


Lorel flies, bels. But the Lord Lovel who commanded them, be- 


apprehenſive they would accept of the Pardon 
offered them, forſook them firſt. He went off all 
alone, and hid himſelf in Lancaſhire at his Friend Sir 
Thomas Broughton's, and ſhortly after paſſed over in- 
to Flanders to the Dutcheſs Dowager of Burgundy. His 
Army being without a Leader, ſubmitted to the 
King's Mercy. The %/aferds, who were beſieging 
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Worceſter, hearing what had paſſed in the North, raiſed 1486, 


che Siege, and abandoning their Troops, took Sanc- 

y | {4479 in the Church of Colnbam, a little Village ſ near 

r © 4bing/0on J. But that Church enjoying no peculiar Pri- 

t vilege, it was judged in the Court of King's Bench that 
e it could not afford Protection to Traitors. So the one ef the 
o © two Brothers being taken thence by force, Humphrey Staffords 
o | the eldeſt was ſent to London to be executed at Tyburn-: 00s 
. but Thomas, as being drawn in by his Brother, was 

e pardoned. This Rebellion, the firſt that broke out 

d n chis Reign, was like a Blaze which laſted not long. 


1 


| It was quenched with the Blood of one ſingle Perſon. 
We ſhall ſee hereafter others which coſt the King 

more to extinguiſh the Flames. je TT 
k On the 3d of July the Scotch Ambaſſadors, who as pus: 
y had been ſome time at London, concluded a Truce XII. 285. 
e with Henry, which was to end that Day three Years. 
Jo Cardinal Bourchier Archbiſhop of Canterbury died neath of 
e much about this Time. The King, having a Mind to Cardinal ! 
h I procure the Archbiſhoprick for Dr. Morton Biſhop of wn a : 
n Ey, committed it to his Care during the Vacancy, ſubs 
e i thereby making known his Intention that no other him. 
7, Biſhop might put in for it. Accordingly Morton was 
xt elected ſome time after; but he received not the Pope's 
e Bull till December, 8 : 
d July the 22d, John de Boteler, Lord de Maupertuis, Truce pro- 
y I Ambaſſador of Francis II. Duke of Bretagne, con- lenged with 
is | cluded at London with the King a Truce, or rather Bretagne. 
e- 8 prolonged the former Truce, which ſtill ſubſiſted be- 
in I tween England and Bretagne, till the Death of one of 
1- W the two Princes. But the Trade between the two 
Nations, which was ſettled by ſeveral Articles of this 
Treaty, was to laſt till the Death of the longeſt li- 
r He Lo, 
il Y September the 20th the Queen was brought to bed of z;:4 of 
ir 2 Prince, though ſhe was but Eight Months gone with Prince Ars 
n- Child. The King was pleaſed the new-born Prince thur. 
is | ſhould be called Arthur, in Memory of the famous 
e Britiſh Monarch, from whom he would fain have made 
n believed he was derived. The Family of the Tudors 
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1486. being Britiſh or Welſb, it is not very unlikely that Henry 
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deſigned by naming his Son Arthur, to inſinuate that 
he was deſcended of that illuſtrious Monarch. Ne. 


vertheleſs it is certain, that it was not till after the 


Time I am now ſpeaking of, that this Report was 


- ſpread about, and that Gencalogies were forged to coun- 


tenance it. Thoſe who governed the State during 


Henry the Sixth*'s Minority, were far enough from be- 


ing of this Opinion, ſince upon the Death of Catba- 
rine of France, Mother of that Prince, they ordered 
Owen Tudor Grandfather of Henry VII to be ſent to 
the Tower for having preſumed to marry that Princeſs, 
Some even affirm that he was beheaded. es 

The Steps the King had made to deprive the | Hou; 


of Terk of their Rights, had very much diſguſted tlie 
People, who had expected quite another Thing. 


They that brought in Henry had been in Hopes 


that the Titles of the two Houſes being united by his 
Marriage with Elizabeth, there would no longer be 
any Diſtinction between the Yorkifts and Lancaſtrians, 


but that all might equally expect the Places which 
were in the King's Diſpoſal. Theſe Hopes were fur- 
ther confirmed by the Birth of Prince Arthur, who 
united in his Perſon the litigious Claims of the two 
Houſes. But People ſaw to their great Grief, that the 


King till looked upon the Houſe of York as Rivals and 


Enemies, and that his Jealouſy reached to the Queen 
herſelf, whoſe Intereſt ſhould have been as dear to 
him as his own. The Truth is, not contented with 
ſhowing by his continual Coldneſs, and by ſeveral 


Miortifications which he made her ſuffer, the little 


"Kindneſs he had for her, he had given her a very ſen- 
ſible Mark of it, in refuſing to have her crowned, as 
if the had been unworthy to fit on the Throne with 
im. And even fince ſhe had brought him a Son, 
r Coronation was no more talked' of than when 
ſhe was firſt married. It was impoſſible but that this 
Partiality ſhould breed a great deal of ill Blood in 


the 2orkiſts, who were much more numerous than tix 


 Lancaſtrians.” - 
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This Piſcontent being almoſt univerſal, ſome ma- , 1486. 

licious Perſons ſpread a Report, that the King intend- , "5 
ed to make away with the Earl of Warwick, then har the 
Priſoner in the Tower, and ſole Male-Relict of the King de- 


| . = 7. SS ſigned to 
Houſe of York. There is no Queſtion that their De. 2 Ware 


ſign was to compare Henry with Richard III, who had wiek 20 


taken away the Lives of his two Nephews to ſecure Death. 

the Crown, and to let People ſee that in changing | 

King, they had only —— one Tyrant inſtead of 

another. Moreover it was pretty openly given out, and that 

that one of Edward the Fourth's Sons was ſtill alive, oe of Eds 

having as it were miraculouſly eſcaped his Uncle's 3 = 

Cruelty. All this plainly tended to ſound the Peo- alive, 

ple's Inclinations. The King himſelf, whether he 

was the Author of this Rumour, as his Hiſtorian af- 

firms, or whether he only fomented it, was not ſorr 

that the People ſhould run after a Phantome, whil 

it took them off from too firmly adhering to the Per- 

ſons of the Houſe of York which were really in Bemg. 

Mean while the Eagerneſs wherewith the People fd, 

lowed this falſe Report, was a clear Evidence enough 

how ready they would be to ſide againſt the King, in 

Caſe a fair Opportunity offered. The which alſo gave 

Occaſion to the Project I am about to ſpeak of. „ 
A certain Prieſt at Oxford, one Richard Simon, per- proje®-of @ 

caving the People's Joy at the falſe Report of one Prief, 

of Edward the Fourth*s Sons being alive, took it into | 

his Head to put upon the World for Richard Duke of 


| fork Brother of Edward V, a young Man, one Lam- 


bert Simnel a Baker's Son, whom he trained up, and 

who ſeemed to him proper to play ſuch a Part. He 

was much about the Duke of Y7ork's Age, of good 

natural Parts, and in all his Behaviour had ſomething 

Grand, and above one of his Birth. Simon had hard- 

ly begun inſtructing his Pupil, when another Rumour 

vas ſpread, that the Earl of Warwick had made his 

Eſcape out of the Tower. This News, though falſe, . Maler 
raiſed among the People ſo general a Joy, that the Simnel 
Prieft thought beſt to alter his Project, and make 5% | = 
Simnel paſs for the Earl of Warwick. Simnel's Age AC. _ 
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1488. r. better with the Earl's, and the Circumſtances 

of his Eſcape was pat to his Purpoſe. To this End it 

by was neceſſary to inſtruct his Pupil thoroughly, ſince 

he was not to perſonate a Perſon taken out of his Cra- 

dle and concealed in ſome private Place, but a Prince 

well known and bred up in the Court of Edward IV. 
The Earl was about twelve Years old when Richard 
III had him confined. Simnel therefore was to under- 

ſtand how to talk pertinently of Edward's Court, and 

to know particularly the Lords and Ladies that fre- 
guented it, as well as the King and Queen. This 

makes it preſumed that the Prieſt was himſelf inſtruct- 

ed by Perſons who had perfect Knowledge of thefe 

Things, and that the Plot was ſuggefted to him. And 

indeed, ſuppoſing he had been bold enough to form 

ſuch a Deſign, there is no likelihood that he could 
inſtruct his Pupil in many Particulars which of Neceſ- 

Tre King ity he was to — At leaſt it is certain, the King 

fnpects the imagined that the er. his Mother- in- law, and o- 

Deen ther Friends of the Houſe of York, were the real Au- 

reger. thors of this Contrivance, and only made uſe of the 

Prieſt as an Inſtrument to put their Deſigns in Exe- 
cution. The Queen Dowager had a very plotting 
Head. She it was that had ſet on Foot the Project 
in Favour of the King when he was in Bretagne, and 
thereby ſhown the Credit ſhe had with the Zorkiſt. 
Beſides ſhe could not but be very much diſpleaſed at 
the King's Coldneſs to her Daughter, and at his re- 
fuſing to have her crowned. This alone was enough 
to make the King ſuſpect her. But it may be, there 
was more than bare Suſpicions. . 

The Pri Be that as it will, Simon, or thoſe that fat him at 
Sunne . work, not thinking proper to let Simnel appear firſt 
to il elen d. in England, where he might be examined too cloſely, 

ä and by Perſons too well inſtructed in Matters, judg- 
ed it beſt that he ſhould go and act his firſt Scene in 
Ireland, where Simon the Prieſt accompanied him. 

In all Appearance, ſome Meaſures had been already 

taken for his good Reception in that Country. Since 

+ Henry's Acceſſion to the Throne, he had very much 
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neglected the Affairs of Jreland, deeming that as he 


was Maſter in Exgland, he need not fear the Jriſb. In- 


deed he had mae the Dake of Bedford Lord Lieu- 


tenant of that Kingdom, in the room of the Earl of 
Lincoln Nephew of Richard III, but ne had continued 


the ſame Deputy, the ſame Chancellors, and all the 


reſt of the Officers put in by Richard. So the Duke 
of Bedford being ſtill in England, Thomas Fitz-Gerald 
Earl of Kildare, commanded in Ireland as Deputy, 
and his Brother was Chancellor *. 


It is more than probable that the Earl of Kildare Simnet 1 
had a Hand in the Plot, and had even began to take 


Meaſures to get Lambert Simnel the pretended Earl of 


laſt, Henry had notice that ſomething was hatching a- 
gainſt him in that Country, though he knew not what 
it was. Upon this Information, he ſent for the De- 


puty to Court; but the Earl had found Means to get 
the Council of Ireland to write to him, that the De- 


puty's Preſence was abſolutely neceſſary in the Iſland. 
Simnel being come to Dublin, went to the Earl of Kil- 
dare as Fall of Warwick, and informed him how he 
had made his Eſcape out of the 7 ower, If the Earl of 
Kildare had not been in the Plot, or ar leaſt had not 
withed well to it, he would without Diſpute have 
ſeized the Pretender. It was his Duty as he command- 
ed Ireland in the King's Name. But inſtead of tak- 
that Courſe, he left him at Liberty, and ordered 


it ſo, with the Help of his Brother the Chancellor, that 
the Arrival of the pretended Earl of. Farwick was 


made known, without their being ſeen in the Matter. 


8 waited to know, firſt, how the People would 


be affected with the News. The Impreſſion it made 


| _ them was ſo great and ſo ſudden as the Authors 


the Plot could deſire. As ſoon as it was known in 
Dublin that the ng of Warwick was arrived, the Peo- 


ple gave ſuch Demonſtrations of] 7 chat the Depu- 


* Sir James Ware ado che Earl was called Gerald Firz-Gerald,. and 
the err | 


received 
and pro- 
claimed 


Warwick owned for King i in Ireland. Ever ſince June King. 
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ty and Chancellor believed they ſnould run no Hazard 


in acknowledging the Pretender. Wherefore, hav- 
ing conferred with their Friends and Confidents, they 
went in a ſolemn Manner to wait upon him at his 
Lodging, and conducted him with great Pomp to the 
Caſtle, where they treated him like a Prince. Sim 
nel received the Reſpect that was paid him vithout 
being daſhed- out of Countenance, or doing any 
Thing that betrayed the Meaneſs of his Birth. In a 
few Days he was proclaimed in Dublin King of Eng- 
land, and Lord of Ireland, by the Name of Edward 
VI. The Iriſb never troubled themſelves about the 
Attainder of the Duke of Clarence his pretended Fa · 


ther, having newly learnt by the Example of Henry 


The King is 


at 4 Loſs. 


himſelf, that the Advancement to the Throne wipes 
off all Defects. : 5 1510 5 
The News of ſo unexpected an Event made the 
King very uneaſy. He ſaw himſelf attacked in that 
Part which he was moſt apprehenſive of, namely, 
his Title, the Goodneſs of which he was not himſelf 


over- convinced of. Indeed, the Victory of Bofworth 


ik their Affairs took a better Turn. 


had given him an Opportunity to decide the Matter 
in his own Favour, But he was very ſenſible that in 
Caſe the Tiles ot the two Houſes ſhould come once 
more to be put in the Balance, he would ſtand in need 
of a ſecond Victory to confirm his, and that the Houſe 
of York would have Arguments enough and to ſpare, 

A the next Place, 
Ireland, where the pretended Earl of Warwick was 
gone, was a Country wholly devoted to the Houſe of 


Fork, and conſequently it was no eaſy Task to attack 


the Rebels there. To that Purpoſe, it was neceſſary. 


to lead thither a powerful Army, the which could 


not be. done without immenſe Charge, In fine, it 


was to be feared, that the Flames which began to 


break out in Jreland, would reach England, and that 


— 


4 fecret 
Council. 


thete was a private good Underſtanding between the 
Iribb and Engliſb. In this Streight he called a Council to- 


gether of his moſt intimate Friends, fecretly to conſult 


. with them about what was to be done in the preſent E- 
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mergency. It is to be preſumed, he gave them to un- 1486. 
derſtand, that the Queen Dowager his Mother-in-law _ 
had raiſed this Storm, whether he had ſome Proof of 
it, or it was only a Suſpicion which he believed well 

rounded. „ ; e 
Be that as it will, preſently after the holding this Heary cons. 
Council, he. ordered his Mother: in- law to be appre- # s,, 
hended and confined to the Monaſtery of Bermongſey lu mi | 
ſin Southwark,) Moreqver he ſeized all her Eſtate Monaſtery,  ® 
which was very conſiderable. But as he did not care and ſeizes | 
to let the Publick know the Reaſon of this rigorous © #9 
Uſage, not being able perhaps to bring ſufficient , 
Proof of her Crime, he cauſed it to be given out, that 
ſhe was thus puniſhed for having delivered the Prin- 
ceſſes her Daughters into the Hands of Richard III. 
This Pretence made the People exclaim the more a- 
gainſt what he had done. They could not help think- 
ing it very ſtrange, that the Queen Dowager ſhould 
be ſo ſeverely puniſhed for a Fault which might rather 
be deemed an Effect of Weakneſs than of ill Deſign. 
In the next Place, they could not conceive why the 
King had ſo long neglected to inquire into this pre- 
tended Crime. In the third Place, ſeeing he had mar- 
ried her Daughter, he ſeemed to have owned that ſhe 
was Innocent, or at leaſt that he had forgiven her 
Fault. Laſtly, as all the World knew ſhe had been 
one-of the main Inſtruments to help him to the Crown, | 
they could not but abhor his — They im- 
agined they ſaw in this ſevere Ulage, a ſettled Deſign 
to uſe all Pretenſes to compleat the Ruin of the Houſe 
of York and its Friends. But it was not only Com- 
paſſion for the Queen's Sufferings, which gave riſe to 


EAS. R“ an 


theſe Reflections; her Example ſtruck Terror into all 


the Kingdom, there being very few Families but what 


were guilty, either of haivng aſſiſted Richard III, or 
of not having oppoſed him. When it was conſidered 
therefore, that the King's Mother-in-law was reduced 
to ſo wretched a Caſe, for not having been willing or 
able to withſtand the Tyranny of the late King, eve- 
Iy one was afraid he ſhould be called to Account = 3 
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1486. the like Crimes, which were ſuppoſed to be buried in 
She dies is Oblivion. Notwithſtanding all this the Queen Dow. 


 Gonfine- ager was confined to the Day of her Death, which | 


ment. happened not till ſome Years after“. 8 
Twas thought at firſt that the Queen Dowager's 
Warwick Misfortune proceeded from the Cauſe the King had 
is ſhown in taken Care to publiſh. But it was not long before it 
Publick. vas perceived that her Treatment was an Effect of 
the Decrees of the fecret Council which the King had 

called upon Simnel's Affair. Shortly after, N 

to another Reſolve of the ſame Council, the King or- 

dered the true Earl of Warwick to be ſhown in pub- 

lick, who accordingly was brought through the prin- 

_ Cipal Streets of London, and then conducted in ſolemn 
Proceſſion to St. PauPs, where a world of People were 

come together to ſee him. There every Body had 

Time to view him well. And he was made to hold 
Diſcourſe with thoſe that knew him beſt, and parti 

cularly with ſuch as were known to be well affected 

to the Houſe of Tork; which done, he was carried back 

to the Tower, But the 1rifþ maintained, that the 

Earl of Warwick which had been ſhown at London 

was a Cheat, and that theirs at Dublin was the true 

Earl. They took Occaſion alſo from hence to exclaim 

againſt the King for proſtituting the Ceremony of a 
Proceſſion to ſuch a Sham. The King fearing the Miſs 

chief would gain Ground, thought to put a ſtop to it, 

by proclaiming a General Pardon to all that ſhould 

quit the Rebels, and by promiſing a Reward to thoſe 

if that ſhould diſcover the ſecret of the Plot. At the 
: fame Time he ſent Orders to Guard the Poris, that 
the Male-Contents of England might not go over and 

join their Friends in Ireland. But all this was not ca- 

pable to break the Meaſures of his Enemies. 


It 


She was Buried t Windſor, by her Husband King Edward Iv. 
She compleated the Founding of Queens College in Cambridge, be- 
gun by Margaret King Henry IV's Que . K e ve 
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The Truth is, there is no great likelihood that a ſin- 


out having imparted it to Perſons better able than 


of the pretended Earl of Warwick. He was Son of 


his Tool to dethrone Henry. Wherefore, upon the 


ther- in-law. It was not without extreme Concern 
that ſhe had ſeen the Revolution which had reſtored 


the Houſe of York, She would however have taken it 


: 287 
It was not in Ireland only that Work was eutting , 7486. | 
out for him. The Readineſs wherewith ſome Engliſt 11 
Lords and Gentlemen embraced this Opportunity to goes over to 
bring about his Ruin, plainly ſhowed that the Con- he Durch- 
ſpiracy had been laid ſome Time before in England. 0% 


gle Prieſt ſhould have formed ſuch a Project, with- 


himſelf to pur it in Execution. Be that as it will, 
John Earl of Lincoln, whom Richard III his Un- 
cle had declared Heir-Apparent of the Crown, was 
the firſt that appeared openly to maintain the Intereſt 


Jobn de la Pole Earl of Suffolk, and Elizabeth Siſter of 
Edward IV and Richard III. This Earl however 
ſeemed to act contrary to his own Intereft in taking 
the Earl of Warwick's Part, who was nearer the 
Throne than himſelf. Burt as in all APR he 
was not ignorant that the Perſon in Ireland was a 
Cheat, he did not queſtion but that he ſhould eaſily 
remove him out of the Way, when he had made him 


firſt News of Simnel's being received and proclaimed 
King at Dublin, he embarked for Flanders, to go and 
concert with the Dutcheſs Dowager of Burgundy, the 
Means to bring the Undertaking to a happy Ifſue. 
Since the Death of Charles Duke of Burgundy, Mar- Diſpoſtian 
garet of York his Widow, Siſter of Edward IV and Y _ 
Richard III, lived in Flanders where her Dowry was 3 
aſſigned her. As ſhe had no Children by the Duke #0 the Kn g. 
her Huſband, ſhe laid out all her Pains and Care in - 
the Educatton of the Archduke Philip, Son of Max- 


imilian of Auſtria, and Maria of Burgundy her Mo- 


the Houſe of Lancaſter to the Throne, in prejudice to 


patiently, if Henry VII in uniting the two Houſes by 

his Marriage with Elizabeth, had held the Balance e- 

ven, and diſpenſed his Favours with an impartial _ 
5 J Hand 
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13486. Hand to the Friends of both Parties. But ſhe altered 

— 5 her Mind, when ſhe ſaw that Henry had delayed mar. 

ing her Niece till ſuch Time as the Crown was ad- 

judged to himſelf, without any Mixture of the Title of 

the Houſe of York. She could not but grieve to ſee 

that even after his Marriage, he refuſed to let Eliza. 

beth be crowned, an Honour no Queen of England had 

been debarred of, ſince the Congueſt; and that the 

Birth of a Son had not been capable to bring him to 

'do her that Juſtice. Finding therefore that his Ha- 

tred of the whole Houſe of York was implacable, ſhe 

did nor think herſelf obliged to have any great Re- 

gard for him. On the contrary, ſhe believed ſhe 

might without Scruple work out his Ruin. Indeed, 

It is uncertain whether this Princeſs was concerned in 

the Prieſt's and Simnel's Plot, before Ireland had de- 

clared for him. It is however very likely that ſhe 

had helped to carry on the Intrigue, together with 

the Queen Dowager, the Earl of Lincoln, and ſome 

other Friends of the Houſe of York. The Truth is, 

the Earl of Lincoln's going to Flanders, upon the firſt 

News of Simnel's Arrival in Ireland, gives Ground to 

eee that he held private Intelligence with the 

Dutcheſs of Burgundy, and that it was from her that 

he expected the Succeſs of the Enterprize. The Lord 

TLovel who was in Flanders before him, was likewiſe in 

the Plot as well as Sir Thomas Broughton, who ſtaid in 

England to ſend them notice of what was doing there. 

She promi- Whether the Dutcheſs of Burgundy had contrived 
| ſes te at this Plot herſelf, or whether ſhe was only informed | 

Tcl of it by the Earl of Lincoln, ſhe boggled not to la 

" hold of this Opportunity, which in her Opinion af. 

forded a Proſpect of being able to unhinge Henry's 

£ Eſtabliſhment. Having adviſed with the Earl of Lin- 

coln, the Lord Lovel, and ſome other Fugitives, ſhe 

promiſed to furniſh them with two Thouſand veteran 

German Soldiers, under the Command of Martin Swart 

an Officer of note, with whom they ſhould paſs into 

Treland, to ſtrengthen the new King's Party. She did 

not at all doubt but theſe Succours coming from a 

5 5 1 mn 
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foreign Country would encourage the 7orkifts to take. 
up Arms in England. In this Situation were the King's 


Courſe of this Year. 


ts. 


1486. 


Affairs about the latter End of the Year 1486. But 


before we proceed to the Occurrences of the next Year, 
we muſt juſt ſee what had paſſed in the F 
States, eſpecially in France and Bretagne Juring the 


Lleft the Duke of Orlzans in Bretagne with the Prince Hus of 
of Orange and the Earl of Dunois. Theſe Princes were Bletagne, 


no ſooner in that Country, but ſeveral of their Friends 


came and joined them, and moreover brought them 
ſome Troops. The Duke of Bretagne was old and in- 
firm both in Body and Mind. Since the Death of Lan- 


dais he did not know who to truſt with the Admi- 


niſtration of his Affairs, not being able ro look upon 


his Barons but as ſo many Enemies, though he had 


granted them a Pardon. The Duke of Orleans finding 


him in this State, gained ſuch an Aſcendent over him, 
that he governed Bretagne juſt as if he had been the 


Sovereign. The Advantages he enjoyed in that 


Country, where almoſt every Thing was in his Diſpo- 


fal, drew thither abundance of Frenchmen, who came 


and offered him their Service. Mean while the Duke 
of Bretagne aſſembled the States, and got his eldeſt 
Daughter Ann to be declared Heireſs of the Dutchy 


and in caſe ſhe died without Iſſue, it was decreed that 


her younger Siſter Jabel ſhould ſucceed her. 

he Lords of Bretagne newly reconciled to their So- 
vereign, perceiving that the Duke of Orleans ruled 
with an abſolute Sway in the Duke's Name, and that 
the French flocked to him in Crowds, began to enter- 
tain a Jealouſy of their Prince. They were afraid 
that he ſent for all theſe Strangers on purpoſe to help 
him to be revenged of them for their Outrage upon his 


Favourite. In this Belief they met together at 


vent the Danger they were apprehenſive of. They 
were headed by the Lord of Kieum Marſhal of Bre- 
tagne. Charles VIII, who was under an Apprehenſion 
that the Duke of Orleans intended to make uſe of the 


"Fett VL 0 | Duke 


Chateaubriant to conſult what was to be done to pre- 
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Duke of Bretagne's Forces to raiſe freſh Commotions 


in France, thought it fopꝑ his Intereſt to foment the 


Britiſh Lords Diſcontents. He hoped by that to em- 
broil the Duke of Bretagne ſo, as to hinder him from 


aſſiſting the Duke of Orleans. With this View it was 


that he ſent to the Barons aſſembled at Chateaubriant, 
Andrew d' Epinay commonly called the Cardinal of 
Bourdeaux, with an Offer of his Protection. The Of- 


fer was gladly embraced by many of them, ſome of 
whom it may be were won before-hand by the Court 
of France. Others, foreſeeing the Inconveniencies | 


that might follow, were for rejecting the Offer. They 


alledged the ſeveral Attempts Charles's Predeceſſors had 
made to become Maſter of Bretagne, and how hazardous 
it was to let the French into the Country. In fine, to 


prevent this Miſchief, it was agreed that a Treaty 
ſhould be made with the King of France, to ſettle the 


Number of Men he ſhould find them, and to ſet 


Bounds to his Pretenſions. Purſuant to this Reſolve, 
they ſigned with the Cardinal a Treaty, importing, 
that the King ſhould not aid them with above Four 
Hundred Lances and Four Thouſand Foot; that he 
ſhould not take or beſiege any Place, neither ſhould 
he make any Demands upon the Dutchy before Duke 


Francis Death. Charles ratified the Treaty, but 
without deſign to keep it, as he plainly made appear 


afterwards. | 
The Cardinal of Bourdeaux being come back to the 
King, acquainted him, that during his Stay at Cha- 
teaubriant, he had learnt that the Prince of Orange was 
ſecretly treating about a Match between Maximilian 
of Auſtria, and Ann, eldeſt Daughter and Heireſs of 
the Duke of Bretagne. This Diſcovery ' put King 
Charles upon forming the Project of ſeizing upon Bre- 
tagne, if it was not perhaps quite formed already. 
The Poſture of the Affairs of Europe was exceeding 


favourable to him. Ferdinand and IJſabella King and 


Queen of Arragon and Caftile were but little concerned 
for the Preſervation of Bretagne. Beſides, they were 


then taken up with their War againſt the Moors of 
| 5 8 Grenada, 
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Grenada, But ſuppoſing Charles had reaſon to fear that 
Ferdinand would enter into ſome League for the De- 
fence of the Duke of Bretagne, he had an infallible 
way to keep him from it: And that was togive him up 
Rouſſillon, which was of much leſs Conſequence than 


Bretagne to the Crown of France. Henry VII, whoſe 


Intereſt it plainly was to oppoſe this Enterprize, had 
his Hands ſo full at home. that in all Iikelihood he 
would not be able to look abroad. It was juſt at the 
very Time when the pretended Earl of Warwick be- 
zan to appear in Ireland. As for the Low-Countries, 

harles had not much to fear from that Quarter. 
Philip their Sovereign was ſtill in his Minority. Maxi- 


29 
1486. | 


milian his Father and Guardian, who governed thoſe _ 
Provinces in his Name, was but little regarded there, 


Though he had made Peace with the Flemings, there 
was however a mutual Diſtruſt on both Sides, which 
would not ſuffer him to ſend his Forces our of the 


Country. Beſides, the War with France was renewed. 


this Year, on account of Terouenne, which the Go- 
vernor of Douay had taken by Surprize in the midſt 


of Peace, In ſhort, though Maximilian was Son of 


the Emperor, and had been choſen King of the Ro- 
mans in the Month of February this Year, he was for 
all that in extreme want of Money, his new Dignity 
having made no Addition to his Power. n+ 

In the Beginning of the Year 1487, Henry con- 
cluded with Maximilian a Treaty 
Trade, and which was only proviſional, till certain 


1487. 


wholly relating to Treaty of 
Commerce 


Articles could be ſettled, about which the Engliſb and with the 


Low- Con- 


Hemings had much ado to agree. The Trade between tries, 


England and the Low-Countries was ſo neceſſary for the 
Subjects of both Princes, that it could not be inter- 
rupted without both Sides being Sufferers. But for 
that very Reaſon each ſtrove to take Advantage of 
the Poſture of Aﬀairs, and by that means the Treaties 
of Commerce were clogged with Difficulties =» 


The Biſhop of Exeter being tranſlated to Wincheſter, ron aud 


Jan. 2. 
AR, Pub. 
XII. 320, 


the King promoted to the vacant Ses Richard Fox, who Biſhop of 


Was _— Keeper of the Privy-Seal, Of all the 
V 0 *. VI. Ts : Q 0 2 Courtiers 


Exeter, 


p. 33JZs 
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1487. Courtiers he was the Perſon in whom the King placed 
5 the moſt Confidence, next to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. 5 1 5 0 
The Xing Mean while Henry was not eaſy, ſince the Earl of 
rakes Mea- Lincoln was gone into Flanders. He knew the Dutch- 
ſures to op. eſs of Burgundy to be a high-ſpirited and enterpriſing 
— Princeſs, and powerful enough to aſſiſt ſuch as ſnould 
have a mind to give him Diſturbance. The Earl of 
Lincoln's withdrawing into Flanders preſently after 
Simnel's Arrival in Ireland, left him no room to queſ- 
tion but there was a Deſign formed between the Earl 
and the Dutcheſs of Burgundy to ſupport the pretend- 
ed Earl of Warwick. So fearing the Storm would di- 
vide and fall upon him both from Flanders and Ireland, 
he reſolved to put two Armies on Foot, under the 
Command of the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of 
Oxford; that he might be ready at the ſame Time to 
- oppoſe the Deſcent of the Flemiſh and Iriſh, if they 
=> ſhould think of coming to invade England. Mean 
Et vii: While, as he was not afraid of an Invaſion before the 
| Nortoik Summer, he was pleaſed to improve the Leiſure the 
| — Winter Seaſon afforded him, by taking a Progreſs in- 
A to the Eaſtern Counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. He 
had the moſt to fear from thoſe Parts, by reaſon of 
the Neighbourhood of the Low-Countriess When he 
was come to St. Edmundsbury, he heard that the Mar- 
quiſs of Dor/et was coming to wait upon him in order 
to clear himſelf of ſome Imputations laid to his Charge, 
and to make an Offer of his Service. But the King be- 
lieving that after what he had lately done to the Queen 
Dowager, the Marquiſs her Brother could have no 
great Affection for him, refuſed to receive him, and 
ſent the Earl of Oxford to meet him, with Orders to 
carry him to the Tower. He let him know however, 
that after the Troubles were over he ſhould willingly 
give him a Hearing, and if he cauſed him to be ar- 
reſted, it was purely to provide for his own Safety, by 
preventing his being drawn aſide by thoſe that might 


* 


give him ill Advice, Then he came to Norwich, from 
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| hence he went in Pilgrimage to our Lady of Walſing- 1487. 
fam “*; which done, he returned to London. 1 | 
I It was not till the Beginning of the Month of May 1 
f |} that the Earl of Lincoln, the Lord Lovel, and Martin Lincoln 
wart ſet fail for Ireland, with the Two Thouſand arrive, in 
ermans the Dutcheſs of Burgundy had raiſed at her 21 
on Expence. Preſently after their Arrival at Dub- Simnel is 
f, they proceeded to the Coronation of the preten- crowned ae 
r ded King, which was performed with great Solemnity, * 

n the Preſence of the Earl of Rildare, the Chancellor, 1 
nnd the reſt of the great Officers. They made uſe of 

. a Crown taken from the Head of the Virgin Mary's 
statue in St. Mary's Church. There were but two or 

, three Biſhops that refuſed to acknowledge the new 

e King. The Hiſtory of 1reland ſays, that the preten- Hip. Irel. 
f Þ ded Sovereign ſummoned a kind of Parliament where- | 

o in the Clergy granted the Pope a Subſidy, for fear the 

y Court of Rome ſhould take Occaſion from theſe Pro- 

n ceedings to give them Trouble. " „ 

0 The Coronation being over, a great Council was Hereſolves 
je held to conſult what was to be done next. Their Suc- *2 Pf SY 
n. | ceſs in Ireland, where not a Sword was drawn for land. 


ſe Henry, made them expect mighty Matters in England. 
of The Heads fancied that they were in a much better 
ie Condition to pull down Henry, than Henry himſelf was 
r- when he paſſed into England to dethrone Richard III. 
er | They ſcarce made any Doubt of ſucceeding, being 
e, ſure, as they imagined, that the Exgi/o for the moſt 
e- Part would riſe in their Favour. However, ſome were 
en of Opinion to make Ireland the Seat of the War. 
no © They alledged as their chief Reaſon, that Henry | 
nd would not venture to come over in Perſon, or in caſe 
to he quitted England, his Abſence would occaſion in the 
7, Kingdom Inſurrections which would mightily help for- 
ly ward the Affairs of the new King. Had this Advice 
u- been taken, Henry would have been at a great Loſs 


5 what 
* wn - | . 
"M This Place was once famous throughout England for Pilgrimages 


ice tothe Virgin Mary. For in thoſe Days whoever had not made a Viſit 
4 and an Offering to eur Lady of Waiſingham, was ooked upon as impions 
and irreligious. amd. in Norf. 
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1487. what to do. In that Caſe he muſt have had two 
ſtrong Armies on Foot, one to ſubdue 1reland, the 
other to keep all quiet in England. It is eaſy to ſee 
that at ſuch a Conjuncture it would not have been pru- 
dent to leave England without Troops, as well by 
reaſon of the Friends the Rebels might have there, as 


gundy, who would be able to take Advantage of ſuch 
a Neglect. Wherefore Henry had already reſolved to 
have two Armies, as I obſerved before. But others 
on the contrary repreſented that Ireland was not in a 
Condition to pay the German Troops, and much leſs 
to maintain a long War. That beſides the ſtanding 
upon the Defenſive in Ireland was not the Way to de- 
throne Henry, but the going and attacking him in 
England, where, in all appearance, they ſhould meet 


nother Reaſon which was not alledged, but however 

was the real Motive of it ; namely, that the Germans 

and 1r;fþ were in hopes of inriching themſelves with the 

i Plunder they ſhould get in England, whereas they had 
ſcarce wherewithal to ſubſiſt in Ireland. So then it 

was reſolved to paſs out of Hand into England, whilſt 
they had the Opportunity of making uſe of the ſame 
Tranſport-Ships which had brought the Germans. 
Mean while, Henry having Notice of the Earl of Lin- 

coln's Arrival in Ireland with the foreign Troops, was 

_no longer at a ſtand what to do, ſince he had only to 
Henry f defend himſelf from one Quarter. And therefore 
ſembles his having given Orders that all his Forces ſhould be 
2 r drawn together about Coventry, he repaired in Perſon 
wen'?* to that City, which lies in the Centre of the Kingdom, 


ſigns. 

a © ome time after he heard that Simnel was landed in 
rive in Lancaſhire, in Company with the Earls of Lincoln and 
Eagland. Kildare, the Lord Lovel and the German General. Sir 
Thomas Broughton having joined the Rebels with a ſmall 


York, without commirting any Acts of Haoſtility. as 


| becauſe of the Neighbourhood of the Dutcheſs of Bur. 


with many Friends. This Advice was backed by a- 


in Expectation of certain Advice of his Enemy's De- 


Body of Eng/i/h, they all marched together towards 
? 
they 


+» — — 
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Jwoid fighting, in hopes that he ſhould have bee 
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their Side. But they found themſelves deceived in their 


ExpeCtations. Not a Soul, except what Broughton had 


brought with him, took up Arms in their Favour, 
the Engliſb not liking at all to receive a King at the 


ay 295 
they paſſed along, that they might draw the People to 


1487. + 


Hands of the Triſh and Germans. The Earl of Lin- The Earl of 
an, who commanded the Army, had reſolved to Lincoln 


jined by great Numbers of Male- contents. But 


keing the People's Backwardneſs, he altered his Mind, 
and thought it his beſt way to come to a Battle as ſoon 
s poſſible , leſt his Army, which was not above. 
Fight Thouſand ſtrong, ſhould diminiſh inſtead of in- 
creaſing. So changing his Rout on a ſudden , he 
marched towards Newark, in hopes to become Maſter 


of that Place before the King ſhould arrive. 


r 
figh . 


eſolves to 


In the mean while Henry had advanced as far as Not- 5 13 


ingham, where he held a Council of War. He had as marche to 
yet drawn together but Six 'Thouſand Men, and for Norting- 


that Reaſon ſeveral adviſed him to decline fighting till 


am. 


the reſt of the Troops which he expected had joined 


him. But he was of another i 0 As he could 


ot believe that the Earl of Lincoln had formed ſuch an 


Enterpriſe, without having ſome Aſſurances of being 


afiſted, he judged it requiſite to give him Battle 


without delay. Two Days after his Army was rein- 


forced with five or ſix Thouſand Men *, upon which 
all the Reaſons againſt the Reſolution he had taken en- 
tirely vaniſhed. As ſoon as he had reviewed theſe new 
Troops, he detached ſeveral Parties of Light-Horſe to 


liſcover the Earl of Lincoln's Deſigns, and being in- 


formed that he was advancing towards Newark, he re- 


ſolved to prevent him. To that End he marched with 


ſuch Expedition, that he came and encamped between 


the Enemies Army and Newark, The Earl of Lin- ,,,,,. , 
ln moved forwards that Day to a little Village called Stoke. 


Noke, where he encamped on the Side of a Hill. Next Junes, 


Morn- 


* With them came the Earl of Shremabury and the Lord Scrange, and 
of Knights and Gentlemen at leaſt Threeſcore and Ten, Bacon, 
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1487. }Morning being June the bth, Henry came and offered 
him Battle, leaving in the Plain juſt room enough to 
ſerve for Field of Battle. But he was debarred of one 
great Advantage, in that the Ground was ſo narrow 
that it would not allow him to extend the Front of his 
Army, which was more numerous than that of the 
Enemy. For which reaſon he was forced to draw up 
his Army into three Lines, having taken care to place 
in the firſt all his beſt Troops to the Number of fix 
Thouſand Men. In all appearance the Earl of Lis. 
coly had pitched upon that Ground on purpoſe, in 
hopes, that if he could get the better of the King's 
firſt Line, they would fall foul on the reſt of the Ar. 
my and put them in Diſorder, as it happened to Ri. 
Ne hard III. at Boſworth Field. The Truth is, it was 
gers che the King's firſt Line only that fought, They ſtood for 
Victory, three Hours the Brunt of the Germans, who being inu- 
red to War and well-diſciplined, fought with great 
Earl of Order, and inſpired the /r;/þ with Courage. At lengti 
Lincoln the Earls of Lincoln and Kildare *, and Martin Swart 
— being ſlain on the Spot, and moſt of the Germans kil- 
led or wounded, the Iriſh᷑ took to their Heels, not 
being able alone to withſtand the Engliſb. *Tis faid, 
that there were at leaſt four Thouſand killed on the 
Side of the Rebels, and half of the King's firſt Lin. 
The which is a clear Evidence with what Obftinacy they 

fought on both Sides“ 


Simnel is Among the Priſoners were found the new King of 
taken and Ireland, now become Lambert Simnel again, and the 
maderhe Prieſt his Companion and Inſtructor. Henry, either 
Kung » Scul- X . . | | £ | 
len, ang out of Greatneſs of Mind or out of Policy, was 
then Faul. pleaſed to give Simnel his Life, and to honour with 
coner. the Office of Turn. ſpit in his Kitchen, the Perſon 
„Sir James Ware fays it was Thomas Firzgerald, who according to 
him is erroneouſſy called the Earl, that was killed. =» 
1 Inthis Battle Sir Tomas Broughton is ſaid by our Hiſtorians to fall 
alſo; but Camden ſays it is a Miſtake, and that he eſcaped to Withrr- 
flach, a Manor of his in Weſtmoreland, where he lived a good whit 
Incognito among his Tenants, and where he died and was buried; bit 


G:aye being known, and to be ſeen at this Day. Came, Lancaſh. 


was hand „ K fo, tf Ad tas . . „„ = . Wan} TE A ej ͤ% aw oy Yyod 
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Ul that had boldly aſpir'd to the Throne, and even worn a 1487. 
Crown. Some Time after he was preferr*d to be one 
e of the King's Faulconers [in which Office he died.] As 7he Prieſt 
for the Prieſt, he was immediately committed to a # #pri- 
s MW cloſe Priſon, and never heard of more. Some imagine Jene. 
e he was made away with in private; others that the 
DW King was pleas'd to ſpare his Life, in order to learn of 
him the Bottom of the Conſpiracy, and it may be, 
to confront him with the Guilty if there was occaſion. 
However it does not appear in Hiſtory, that Henry 
made any Diſcovery by that Means. Ar leaſt, there 
was nothing of that Kind made Publick. If the Queen 
„ Dowager was in the Plot, ſhe could not be treated 
- W with more Severity than ſhe was already, without ſhe 
vas brought to the Scaffold. As for the Dutcheſs of 
WH Burgundy, ſhe had no occaſion to fear what they could 
„do to her. *Tis ſaid the King was extremely ſorry 
at W for the Death of the Earl of Lincoln, which robb'd 
him of the Satisfaction of knowing all the Circum- 
' ſtances of the Plot. As for the Lord Love!, ſome ſay The Lord 
he was drowned in attempting to ſwim over the Trent, Lovel p- 
ot others affirm, that he was ſlain in the Battle. But a- * alot 85 
0, WW nother Report goes, that he ſpent the Reſidue of his 
e Life in a Cave. Be this as it will, he appear'd no 
1. more after that. SH 5 | 
ðs˖ Preſently after the Battle the King march'd to Lin- Several. 
BB nr, where he made ſome ſtay, and then went to York. aſbected 
of In his way thither were tried abundance of People = 
he accuſed of holding Intelligence with the late Rebels. Bacon. 
er It is true indeed, that molt of them were puniſh'd on- | 
al ly by Fine, the King's ſole Aim being to fill his Cof- 
ml fers. With this view it was that he choſe rather to 
on have theſe People tried by Commiſſioners of his own 
ary appointing, or by a Court Martial, than by the uſual 

Courſe of Juſtice, which was not ſo favourable to his 
ol Deſign. "The Truth is, in Impeachments of this Na- 

ture, the Laws of England admit of no Mean between 
fl Death and acquitting, and the King would have nei- 
well ther. But Commiſſioners and Court Martials are not fo 
m ſtrictly confin'd to the Letter of toe Law, bur decide 
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Matters in a more arbitrary Manner. Therefore the 
frequent Incroachment of what they call the Martial 
La in England, upon the Privileges of the People, 

has been the Occaſion of reducing it within juſt 
Bounds, inſomuch that it cannot take Place but by 
an AF of Parliament made for that Purpoſe. As for 
adminiſtring Juſtice by Commiſſioners, it is true 
the King has ſtill that Prerogative; but then he ſel- 
dom uſes it, and *tis but in certain Caſes that he grants 
theſe Commiſſions of Oyer and Terminer as they are 


called. It is certain that Henry upon this Occaſion i 


_ plainly ſhowed his covetous and ſelfiſh Temper. He 
pretended to favour the Guilty in ſparing their Li ves: 
But this Clemency of his was more than balanc*d by 
his Severity, in {tripping them of their Poſſeſſions. 


The Crime they were charged with was not of having 


_ aſſiſted the Rebels, but of having raiſed or counte- 
nanced a Report ſome Days before the Battle, that the 

- Royal Army was cut in Pieces. The King ſuppoſing 
that ſych a Report was ſpread purely to diſhearten 
his Friends, and hinder them from bringing him 
Troops, made ſtrict Inquiry after thoſe that were ſuſ- 


pected of this new ſort of Crime. As his ſole Aim 


was to make an Advantage of the Fines and Confiſca- A 


tions, the Perſons commiſſioned for Judges were 
more ready and leſs ſcrupulous to favour his Deſign 


than they would have been, had the Lives of the 


Parties accuſed been at ſtake. One may eaſily gueſs 
that the King made choice of the fitteſt Perſons for 
Bacon, his Purpoſe. His Hiſtorian ſays, that Henry's Pro- 


reſs from Lincoln to York, was more like an Itinerary 


Circuit of Fuſtice, than a King's Progreſs to viſit his 
2 Counties. : 1 1 
Bull in 2. When the King had done ſqueezing the Purſes of 
vour of the the Guilty, or ſuſpected Perſons, he ſent to the Pope 


Rebels. for a Bull to impower the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


Aug. 5 


A pub. to abſolve thoſe that had incurred the Penalty of Ex- 


XII. 324. communication decreed by the Bull ſpoken of before. 
35 KA ++ > 


© Two French Words, ſignifying to hear and determine. 
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The Pope in this Commiſſion took for granted, that 1487. 

they who had attempted to diſturb Henry in the Poſ- 

ſeſſion of the Crown, were ſtruck with bitter Remorſe, 

and that therefore he was willing from a Motive of 

Charity to eaſe their troubled Conſciences. But it 

was evident, that his Drift was to ſupport more and 

more the King's Title. „ 
At the ſame Time Innocent VIII ſent a Bull to re- 420ther 

ſtrain a little the Privileges of Sanfuaries, It ran, Sud 

That if Thieves, Murderers, Robbers, regiſtered as ries, 

WanfFuary-Men, ſhould ſally out and commit freſh Of- 

fences, and retreat in again, in ſuch Caſe they might 

be taken out of their Sanctuaries by the King's Offi- 

ters. That as for Debtors who had taken Sanctuary to 

fraud their Creditors, their Perſons only ſhould be 

rotected, but their Goods out of Sanctuary ſhould be 

able to Seizure. As for Traitors, the King was al- 

owed to appoint them Keepers in their Sanctuaries to 

revent their Eſcape. Certainly it was a great Abuſe 

0 make Churches ſerve to protect Villains. It had 

een long complained of in England, and in all Appear- 

nce the King had applied for a Cure. But he could 

btain no farther Redreſs than what we have juſt ſeen. 

lexander VI confirmed this Bull in 1493. pb 

In the King's Progreſs to Lincoln and York, he had The _ 

equent Occaſion to perceive that his Partiality to — 

ie Houſe of York, and his injurious Treatment to his Nov. 25. 

queen in refuſing to have her crown'd, were the main 

prings of the People's Diſcontent. Wherefore, con- 

ary to his own Inclination, and with a ſole view ta 

event future Troubles, he refolved at laſt to do her 

at Juſtice. He came to London the beginning of 

wember, where he made a triumphant Entry. Next 

ay, he went in Proceſſion to St. Paul's and had Te 

um ſung for his Victory over the Rebels. He was 

ry glad to render it as conſpicuous as poſſible, in 

der to ſtrike Terrour into his Enemies. Then he 

mmiſſioned the Duke of Bedford to execute the Of- 

& of Zigh-Steward at the Queen's Coronation, which 

s performed on the 25th of November, with the u- 

Vor. VI. _ „ 
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1487. ſual Solemnities. The Queen was then one and twen- 
ty Years old, and had been married two Years. So 

that the King's affecting to defer her Coronation could 

not but be deemed as a Conſequence of a ſettled Deſign 

to humble the Hoyſe of York, and the Queen in particular, 
whom the King conſidered as his Rival. Wherefore, 

as it was eaſy to perceive that his Reſolution to have 

her crowned, preſently after Simnel's Affair, was the 

Effect of his Fears, no Body thanked him for it, be. 

cauſe every one was perſwaded that he did it againſt 
Merquiſs the Grain. He likewiſe ſet the Marquiſs of Dorſet at 
of ! oriet Liberty without Examination, probably on purpoſe i 
| 3 to pleaſe the People. He had a Mind to have it 
thought an Act of Grace, and withal to leave the 
M,arquiſs under the Apprehenſion of being ſtill liable 

to be called to an Account. But it is to be preſumed, 

that ſeeing he was ſo little inclined to ſhow Mercy to 

the Norkiſts, he would not have ſuffered the Marquis 
to come off ſo cheap, had there been any good Evi 

dence againit him. os om 5 

zmbaſy Towards the latter End of the Year Henry ſent 
o the Pope. ſolemn Embaſſy to the Pope, wherein the Ambaſk 
dor that was the Spokeſman made himſelf remarkable 
for his exceſſive Encomiums of the King his Maſter. 
His Praiſes would have paſſed for Extravagant, if his 
Commendations of the Pope had not made what he fai 


— 


of his Majier ſeem very moderate. 8 
Troubles in During the King's ſtay at Zork, after the Battle 0 
*cotlaad. Stoke, publick Diſturbanc. in Scotland gave him al 
Buchan. Opportunity of entering into a Negotiation with 
James III, which he hoped to reap ſome Advanta 
by. I have given a Hint of Fames's Character in thi 
Reign of Edward IV, and ſhown how odious he hat 
made himſelf to his Great Men, even to their having 
been forced to hang his Favourites. The War L 
ward IV had waged with him, and the Danger 


had been in of being dethron'd, ſeemed to have a lit 
tle moderated his Paſſions, or at leaſt had oblige 
him not to ſhow them ſo much. But the Death « 
Prince Alexander his Brother, of Edward IV, and 4 

; | Trouble 
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Troubles in England during the Reign of Richard III, 1487. 
making him imagine that he had nothing more to 
fear, he fell to his old Courſes again. Without re- 
flecting any longer on the Hazard he had run, he whol- 
ly gave himſelt up to a new Set of Favourites, Men 
of mean Birth, and no leſs odious to the Nation than 
the old ones. But this was a Trifle in compariſon of 
the Deſign he form'd ſome Time after. As he har- 
boured in his Breaſt a violent Deſire of Revenge upon 
the Great Men that had offended him, he reſolved to 
diſpatch out of the way at once all thoſe whom he 
conſidered as his principal Enemies. With this View 
he carreſſed them mightily, and became very familiar 
with them, that he might the more eaſily take them 
unawares. When by theſe Arts he had drawn almoſt. 
all of them to Court, he communicated his Deſign to 
the Earl of Dowglaſs, and hinted to him, that he did 
not intend to let ſlip ſo fair an Opportunity of deſtroy- 
ing all his Enemies at once. Dowglaſs made as if he 
approved of his Reſolution, but privately warned the 
Lords of the Danger they were in, and withdrew from 
Court with them. The King having miſſed his Aim, 
reſolved to compaſs his Ends with open Force, and 
levied Troops for that Purpoſe ; but the Lords put 
themſelves likewiſe on their Part in a Poſture of De- 
fence. As all mutual Truſt was broken, and as no- 
thing was to be expected from an Accommodation 
with ſuch a Prince as he, they found means to win the 
Prince his Son, by making him apprehenſive that they 
Were going to give up Scotland to the King of England, 
if he would not head them. As ſoon as the Prince had 
ſided with the Lords, their Party grew fo ſtrong that 
the King beginning to repent of his Enterprize, of- 
fered to come to an Agreement. But they told him, 
that there was no other way to accommodate Matters, 
but by his reſigning the Crown to the Prince his Son. 
All Proſpect of Peace vaniſhing upon this Propoſal, 
James ſhut himſelf up in the Caſtle of Edinburgh, from 
0 whence he diſpatched Ambaſſadors to the Pope, and 
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1487. the Kings of France and England, to demand their Af. 
1 5 5 
Treaty of It was in September, whilſt Henry was at York, that 
Henry the Ambaſſadors of Scotland came to him, under Co- 
with the . | 3 

' King of lour of treating about ſome Differences relating to the 
Scotland. Fiſhery of the River Este. Henry, who had an ad- 


an = mirable Talent at turning all Things to his own Ad- 


327. 


rid at once of the Queen his Mother-in-law and her 
two Daughters, by marrying them in Scotland. With 
this View he ſent to King Fames Richard Fox Biſhop 


of Exeter, and Sir Richard Edgecomb, who agreed with 
him upon the following Articles, with their Maſter's 


| good-liking, 


Several I. That purſuant to a former Agreement, the Mar- 
Matches quiſs of Ormond a Scotchman, ſhould marry Catharine 


aood == Tooghter of Edward IV. 
1 is, II. That King James ſhould eſpoufe Elizabeth Wi- 
329. _ of Edward IV, and Mother to the Queen of Eng- 

land. |  * | 


III. That James Duke of Rothſay, eldeſt Son of the 


King of Scotland, ſhould marry another of Edward the 
FourtÞ's Daughters. | * 


IV. That the King of England ſhould give up for 


ever to the King of Scotland, the Town of Berwick. 
V. That in order to ſettle the Articles and Agree- 
ments of the three Marriages, Commiſſioners on both 


Sides ſhould meet at Edinburgh the 24th of January 


next, and ſhould have another Meeting upon the ſame 
Account in May, Sn 


in July. 


VII. Laſtly, that the Truce concluded between 


the two Kingdoms, being to expire July the third, 
1488, ſhould be prolonged to the iſt of September 
1489. „„ „„ 


As for the Succours which James expected from 
Henry, there was no mention of them in the Prelimi- 
5 naries. 


vantage, thought this was a good Opportunity to get 


VI. That the two Kings ſhould have an Interview 
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naries. Apparently, King James's Ambaſſadors were = 1487. 
ſatisfied with a verbal Promiſe, | 

Henry ratified theſe Articles on the 2oth of Novem- 
zer, but we don't find the King of Scotland's Ratifica- 
tion in the Collection of the Publick Ads, with that of 
Henry's. Perhaps James was prevented by the Trou- 
bles in his Kingdom, which grew every Day to a 
greater Height, and cauſed likewiſe this Project to 
vaniſh into Air, as we ſhall ſee under the next Year, = 
The War continued all this Year in the Low-Coun- Afairs of 
tries, between Charles VIII and Maximilian, to the e Low- 
Advantage of the firſt, whoſe Troops ſurprized St. Countries. 
Omer and Terouenne. Some Time ky Maximilian 
having carried off a Lord called Rufingheim, and con- 
ducted him to /ilvorde, the Priſoner found Means to 
eſcape and retire to Gaunt, Upon his Arrival he ſtir- 
red up the Gantois to a Revolt, and got them to take 

up Arms againſt Maximilian, This War was of very 

great Conſequence with regard to the Affairs of Bre- 

tagne, of which it is neceſſary at preſent to give a par- 
ticular though brief Account, becauſe they are to 
furniſh the Subject of the Hiſtory of the five next 

Years. FO. | 

The King of France, and the Lords of Bretagne had Affairs of 

entered into T reaty together with very different Views. ws es 

The Lords imagined that it was an excellent Means senke. 

to ſcreen them from the Deſigns of their Duke, and 


Charles perceived that it was an infallible way to con- 
quer Bretagne. | i 


In the Beginning of the Spring 1487, Charles ſent Charles 
four Armies into Bretagne from four different par- I. 
ters. The firſt alone was ſix Thouſand ſtrong, which a oh 
exceeded already the Number he had promiſed to find greſi in 
by the Treaty. Upon News of this Invaſion, the Bretagne. 
Duke of Bretagne ſeeing himſelf forſaken by almoſt 
all his Barons, retired into the Center of his Country, 
being accompanied by the Duke of Orleans, the Prince | 
of Orange, the Earl of Dunois, and ſome other French 
Lords of the Duke of Orleans's Party. He ſtaid ſome 
Time at Maletroit, where he drew together in haſte 
f N — an 


"_ 
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1487. an Army of ſixteen Thouſind Men, ill- arm'd and un- 


diſciplined, by reaſon of the long Peace Bretagne had 
enjoyed. ; . Se: 
The Duke's Court was in ſo great Conſternation, 
that not a Man knew what Courſe to take to make 
Head againſt ſo formidable an Invaſion, Indeed Means 
was found to engage the Lord d' Abret, who was then 
in Navarre to take the Duke's Part, on Promiſe that 
he ſhould have the Princeſs Ann Heireſs of Bretagne, 
The Duke himſelf and all the reſt of the Lords, the 
Duke of Orleans excepted, gave it under their Hands 
that they would help him to that Match, but with- 
out meaning to keep their Word. The Duke of Bre- 
zZagne did not think him good enough for his Daugh- 
ter. The Earl of Dunois had in view to marry the 
young Princeſs to the Duke of Orleans, and the Prince 
of Orange was working underhand to procure this 
rich Match for the King of the Romans. So this En- 
gagement was to no other End but to induce the 
Lord d' Albret to withdraw two Troops of Men at 
Arms which he had in the French Army, in order to 
ſend them into the Duke of BÞretagne*s Service. Poor 
Refuge upon ſo urgent an-Occafion! n 
Mean while the French Forces being joined in one 
Body, advanced into the Country and laid Siege to 
Ploermel. The Duke of Bretagne marched immediate- 
1y to the Relief of that Place. But he had the Mor- 
tification to ſee himſelf forſaken by his Army, ot 
which there ſtaid not with him above four Thouſand 
Men. Surprized at this unexpected Accident, he re- 
tired firſt to Vannes. But the French, now Maſters of 
Ploermel, purſued him ſo briskly, that he was fain to 
embark in great Diſorder, to go and ſhut himſelf up 
in Nantz. The French improving this Conſternation, 
took Vannes and Dinant, and then went and beſieged 
Nantz. A little before the Duke had ſent the Earl of 
Du nois to England to demand Succours. But though 
the Earl had ſhipped himſelf four ſeveral Times, con- 
trary Winds had always hindered him from purſuing 
his Voyage. Mean while the Marſhal of Rieuæx, _—_ 
| 8 4 


of the ie e gnding King Charles "If" fr" WY 


ill obſerved the Treary, complained ſomewhat bitter- 
ly of it. But inſtead of receiving any Satisfaction, 


he was given to underſtand, That great Offence was 


taken at his Boldneſs. 


Whilſt Charles was taken up at the Siege of Nants, 
he heard that the King of England had obtained a fig- 


nal Victory over his Enemies, and that*the Buſineſs 
of the pretended Earl of Warwick was entirely over. 
*THI then he had imagined him fo buſy at Home, 
| that he had not vouchſafed to ſay any Thing to him 
touching the War with Bretagne. But when he knew 
him to be freed from his Troubles, he ſent Ambaſſh- 


dors to ſee to divert him from any Deſign he might 


have to interpoſe in that Affair. 
The Ambaſſadors found the King at Leicefter, where The 
they had their Audience. They told him, that the French 

| King their Maſter looking upon Oi as his beſt F riend, 4, piſ- 
had ſent them to impart to him the good Succeſs of courſe ro 
his Arms in Flanders, and withal to congratulate him /e King. 
upon his Victory over his rebellious Subjects That 


they were charged to tell him, that the King their 
Maſter was forced to enter into a juſt War with the 


Duke of Bretagne, who had ſheltered the Duke of 


Orleans, d Enemy of France, not to protect 


him, but ſolely with a View to aid bim to raiſe Com- 
motions in the Kingdom, by lending him the Aſffiſt- 
ance of his Arms: That the King of France could 
not omit taking proper Meaſures to prevent his per- 
nicious Deſigns, and therefore his War with the Duke 
of Bretagne was properly Defenſive only, though he 
had cauſed an Army to enter his Dominions: That 
ir that gave thc firſt Blow was not to be deemed the 

Aroreſſir, but he that gave the Provocation': That 


the Duke of Bretagne could not deny that he had har- 
boured in his Dominions; Nay, in his very Court, 
| French Rebels, and formed Plots with them ve ery pre- 
judicial to France, without being able to complain of 


his having been any way injured : That therefore 


the King their Maſter hoped from his Wiſdom and 
Vor. . Sq {Jn 
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Embaſſy 
of France 
to H-nry 
about Bre- 
tagne. 


Ambaſſa- 
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1487. Juſtice, that before he concerned himſelf in the War, 


ations, and the moſt ſolemn Treaties, particularly by 

a Homager : That if he had been beholden to the Duke 
of Bretagne, on the other Side, he had not doubtleſs 
forgot the Aid he had received from the King of 
France, when the Duke of Bretagne had not only failed 
him, but was even upon the Point of delivering him 
up to his Enemy: That this Aid was given contrary 
to the Intereſt of France, ſince it would be better for 
her that a Tyrant, odious to all his Subjects, ſhould 
reign in England, than ſuch a Prince as himſelf : 
That therefore the King their Maſter hoped he 
would not undertake the Defenſe of the Duke of Bre- 
tagne in ſo ill- grounded a Quarrel ; but on the con- 
trary, would aſſiſt his real Friend, or at leaſt, would 


5 ſtand neuter. | „ 

The king: The Ambaſſadors having avoided as a Rock the 
Anſwer. mention of their Maſter's Deſign to conquer Bretagne, 
the King thought it was not his Buſineſs to rake no- 

tice of it in his Anſwer, though it was no hard Mat- 

ter to ſee it through all their Diſguiſes. He contented 

himſelf with telling them, thar of all the Perſons in 

the World, he was indebted to none ſo highly as to 

the King of France, and Duke of Bretagne. For which 

Reaſon he was extremely deſirous to give them both 

— real Marks of his Gratitude. And therefore he would 
take the preſent Opportunity to diſcharge the Duty 

of a true Friend, by endeavouring to heal their Dit- 
ferences in an amicable Manner, and would very ſpee- 

dily diſpatch Ambaſſadors to them to offer his Medi- 

| ation. | 5 

2 kg Henry was not ſo blind, as not to ſee what the King 
wrong Ne- Of France was driving at. But unluckily for Bretagne, 
tion of the he was poſſeſſed with a Notion that he would never 
War of he able to put his Deſigns in Execution. He ground- 
Bretagne. ed his Confidence upon the Forces of Bretagne, which 
had hitherto withſtood France ſucceſsfully, upon the 


fickle Temper of the French, whoſe Heat is ſoon 1 
N . 


he would weigh the ill Conſequences of a Protection 
en to rebellious Subjects, contrary to the Lato of 
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abated by Difficulties, upon the Troubles which the 


Duke of Orleans could raiſe in the Kingdom by the 


Means of his Friends, and upon the Diverſion which 


the King of the Romans could make in Flanders. Pur- 


ſuant to this Notion, which appeared afterwards to be 


very wrong, he reſolved to become only Mediator, 


without ſending any Succours to the Duke of Bre- 
tagne. He did not at all queſtion bur King Charles 
would agree to an Accommodation, for fear of bring- 


ing upon him the Arms of England. The Truth is, 


it was evidently for the Intereſt of England to prevent 


the Ruin of Bretagne; and therefore Charles ought in 
all Reaſon to think, that the Eng{iihh would exert their 
utmoſt to oppoſe his Deſign. Accordingly Henry de- 
pending upon it, that Bretagne could not be ſubdued 
if England took her Part in good earneſt, and that 
Charles would not believe him ſo unpolitick as to ſuf. 


fer that Dutchy to become a Province of France, ima- 
gined he would readily accept of his Mediation, and 
give over his Enterprize. He hoped to reap from 


thence two conſiderable Advantages. Firſt, the Re- 


putation of having made Peace between the two Prin- 


ces, whom he was equally beholden to. The Second 
was of much more Moment to him. As he was na- 
turally exceeding covetous, and as the Deſire of heap- 
Ing up Money was at the Bottom of all his Deſigns, 


he perceived that this Affair would furniſh an Qppor- 


tunity to demand a Subſidy of the Parliament, under 
Colour of aſſiſting Bretagne, and that the Money would 
all come into his own Pocket. 
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Purſuant to this Scheme, he ſent Ambaſſadors * to He offers 


King Charles to proffer his Mediation, and in Caſe it 


was accepted the Ambaſſadors had Orders to go and 
make the ſame Offer to the Duke of Bretagne. Charles 


his Media- 
tion to 
both the 


Princes, 


was then employed in the Siege of Nantz, and as he Charles 
hoped to be ſoon Maſter of the Place, he ſaw nothing acceprs of 


duing Bretagne, Wherefore all his Endeavours tended 


Vrſwick his Chaplain. Bacon. 


Vol. VI. Q q 2 only 


after that capable of hindering him from wholly ſub- ** 
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1487. ks to'order the Matter ſo that the King ſhould ſend 
no Succours to the Duke of Bretagne before Nantz 
was taken. When the Ambaſſadors had offered him 
the Mediation of the King their Maſter, he anſwered 
with a great deal of Diſſimulation, that he willingly 
conſented that the King of England ſhould act not only 
as Mediator between him and the Duke of Bretagre, 
but alſo as Judge, and that Matters ſhould be left to 
him to decide as he pleaſed. He was in Hopes, either 
that the Duke of Bretagne would reject this Propoſal, 
or that in caſe he cloſed with it, it would not be im- 
poſſible to gain Time till the taking of Nantz, which 
done, he looked upon himſelf as Maſter of Bretagne. 
The Ambaſſadors imagining they had got over the 
greateſt Difficulty, repaired to the Duke of Bretagne, 
who was ſhut up in Naniz, and made him the fame 
Offer from their Maſter. The Duke of Orleans told 
them in the Name of that Prince, that at a Time 
-when his Country was invaded, and ready to be ſwal- 
lowed up by the French, he had expected actual Suc- 
cours from the King of England, ſooner than a Medi- 
ation, which muſt needs be fruitleſs, ſince nothing 
was more eaſy than to ſpin out a Treaty till Bretagne 
was loſt: That he intreated the King to call to Mind 
the Favours he had received from Bretagne, and to 
conſider of what Conſequence it was to England to hin- 
| der that Dukedom from becoming a Province of 
Charles France. The Ambaſſadors having-brought back this 
makes this Anſwer to King Charles, he took Occaſion to tell 
Ty 0 his them, that for his Part, he was very deſirous of Peace, 
Advan- as plainly appeared by the Propoſal he had made; 
tage. but that he was ſorry to find that the Duke of Bye 
2M lagne, beict as he was by the Duke of Orleans, would 
never comply, 8 being forced to it by the Con- 
tinuation of the War. He was ſo cunning as to in- 
ſtill this Notion into the Ambaſſadors, who at their 
Return into Eng/and, gave the King to underſtand, 
that it was proper to leave the Duke of Bretagne un- 
der nis preſent ul Circumſtance 25, that he might be in- 


Guced | 


The Duke 
rejetts it. 
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dnced of himſelf to ſue for the Mediation he had re- 1487. 
jecte 

; Mean while the Siege of Naniz was N on Lo The Earl © 
Vigour. In all likelihood | Charles would in the End / Dunois 
have taken the Place, had not the Earl of Dunois been 1 
detained in /ower Bretagne by contrary Winds. Whilſt = e 
he was in thoſe Parts, the Inhabitants of the Country be raiſed. 

hearing that their Duke was beſieged in Nantz, came 


together to the Number of ſixty Thouſand Men, with 


a Reſolution to go and relieve him. The Earl of Du- 


nois perceiving them in this Mind, put himſelf at their 
Head, and approached Nantz, the French not daring 
to attack the undiſciplined Multitude. On the contrary, 


they brought their Quarters into a narrower Compafs, 


to be in a better Poſture of Defence, and by ſo doing 
gave the Ear! of Dunois an Opportunity to throw 
Succours into the Town. Which done, he ſuddenly 
retreated, having no Deſire at all to fight the French 
Army with ſuch Troops. This Relief brought ſo ſea- 
ſonably, obliged the French to retire, having loft all 
Proſpect of taking the Place. The raiſing of the Henry is 
Siege confirmed Henry in his Notion, that the Con- confirmed 
queſt of Bretagne was too hard a Task for France. So TE Ne 
perſiſting ſtill in his Reſolution to ſtand neuter, he sion of the 
had no Thoughts of ſending any Succours to the Duke Affair of 
of Bretagne. He pretended however to have his In- Bretagne. 
tereſt at Heart; but it was only to have an Opportu- 
nity to get a Sub/idy from the Parliament, which he 

had ſummoned to meet on the gth of November. Mean 

while he ſent again the ſame Ambaſſadors to King 

Charles, and- the Duke of Bretagne, under Colour of 

getting full Information how Matters ſtood, that he 

might lay before the Parliament a juſt Repreſentation 

of the Affair, though he knew betorehand what An- 

twer they were to bring back. 

Much about this Time the Lord Moodvile, Uncle Wood- 


to the Queen, deſired the King's Leave to go and vile car 


ſerve the Duke of Bretagne with a x Troop of Voluntiers. Vie, 


ol; Aid 
Henry denied his Requeſt, not thinking proper to aid jp N 


one of che Parties at che very Time he was offering of Bre- 


The m tiene. 


3 
148 7. 


The Lords 
of Bre- 
ragne are 
reconciled 
tothe Duke 
June 20. 


ſenger, that the King had gone too 
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them his Mediation. Nevertheleſs Woodvile failed 


from the Iſle of Wight [of which he was Governour,] 


with four Hundred Men into Bretagne. This Aid, 
though a very Trifle, made a great Noiſe at the 
oe of France. Charles publickly complained of 

: But as Henry denied that the Lord Woodvile had 
0 theſe Troops to the Duke with his Conſent, 
he took up with that Satisfaction. He was very care- 


ful at ſuch a juncture, not to fall out with Henry for | 


fo ſmall a Matter. 
Before the Engliſh Ambaſſadors were come to Bre- 
tagne, Affairs had taken anew Turn in that Country, 


much to the Diſadvantage of the King of France. The 


Lords of Bretagne who had treated with him, plainly 
perceiving that his Intention was to conquer Bretagne, 
made their Peace with the Duke, and obtained a full 
Pardon. The Marſhal of Rieux their Head, was the 
laſt to come in. He would firſt be thoroughly convin- 
ced of the French King's Deſigns, whi ch as yet he only 
ſuſpected. With this View, after privately treating with 


the Duke of Orleans, he ſent a Meſſenger to the King 
to tell him, that the Duke of Orleans offered to quit 
Bretagne with all his Followers; and therefore, ſince 
the French Troops had entered Bretagne purely to drive 


out that Prince, he moſt humbly beſought him to 
withdraw his Troops, purſuant to the Treaty he had 
m_— with the Barons. Ann of Beaujcu, who was of 
o_ and proud Spirit, and 1 imagining there was no 
need to keep fair with him any . told the Meſ- 
r to go back, and 

that his Reſolution was to ſee the Iſſue of the Affair. 
This Anſwer conſtrained the Marſha! to follow the 


Example of the reſt of the Barons, and be reconciled 


to the Duke, who gave him the Command of his 


Army. 


TheFrench Though Charles had raiſed the Siege of Nantz, he 


take Dol. 


continued his Conqueſts in other Places. Preſently at- 


ter his Troops took the Town of Dol by Storm; 


N — 


whereupon the Duke not thinking himſelf ſafe in 
Nantz, thought Ar to retire to Rennes, He ſaw him- 


{lf 
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ſelf very hard preſſed, and yet he did not hear that 1487. 
Preparations were making any where for his Relief. % Date 
In this Extremity, he was perſwaded by the Prince 4,0... 
of Orange, to promiſe to give Ann his eldeſt Daughter ter ro the 
in Marriage to the King of the Romans, though he King fte 
had promiſed her already to the Lord d' Albret. The of Rea 
Prince of Orange made him believe that Maximilian, FEA 
finding his Intereſt was concerned in defending Bre- 

tagne, would not fail to come to his Aſſiſtance with a 
powerful Army. Burt at that very Time, the Revolt 
of the Gantois put it out out of that Prince's Power to 
do any Thing for Bretagne. 3 EY 

_ Whilſt theſe Things were doing, Henry's Ambaſſa- Henry's 
dors to Bretagne had frequent Opportunities to be con- m 
vinced that Charles was only amuſing the King their 24 
| Maſter, and that his Deſign was to conquer that King ef 
Dutchy. Henry knew this better than they; but he France's | 
was willing that their Report ſhould ſerve for Foun- Pes. 
dation to demand a Subſidy for the Defence of Bre- 
tagne, though he was ſtill perſwaded that the Affair 
might be made up without his being obliged to draw 
his Sword. His ſole Aim was to make the Parliament 
apprehenſive of the Ruin of Bretagne, that they might 
the more readily grant an Aid of Money, which he 
intended to put entirely into his own Coffers. : 

The Parliament met on the gth of November, juſt Te Pari: 
after the Ambaſſadors were come back to England. "et" 
Care had been taken to ſpread abroad the Report they ; 
had brought the King, that the Commons might come 
prepared to exert themſelves in the Defenſe of Bre- 
tagne, The Archbiſhop of Canterbury as Lord Chan- 
elo, opened the Soffon with a Speech to the two 
1 | Houſes to this EffecF : Vp 

That the King thanked his Parliament for the AFs . bean- 
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— 8 


8 Bey gr Ny iN ; 
chat were paſſed in his Favour at their laſt Meeting: celtor's 
5 That he was ſo well ſatisfied of their Affection, that Speech. 


. he had made it a Rule to himſelf to communicate to | 
ſo good and loving Subjects all Affairs, as well Foreign 
nas Domeſtick, that might happen, and that one at 
„ 0 . preſent 
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Duke on the contrary, though he was very deſirous 


preſent occurred, concerning which he defired to have 


heard: That he alledged for Reaſon the Protection 
which the Duke of Bretagne gave the Duke of Orleans, 


That both Parties had made their Application to the 


vice, whether he ſhould ſend Succours to the Duke of 
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their Advice. OY 5 | 
That the King of France was making fierce War 
upon the Duke of Bretagne, as no doubt they had 


KL # TU «=> dw [ WY K 


but that many had other Thoughts of the Matter: 


King, one to pray him to ſtand neuter, the other to 
deſire a powerful Aid: That the King having offered 
his Mediation, had found the French King ready to 
treat, but without diſcontinuing the War: That the 


of Peace, and has moſt need of it, was backward to 
enter into a Negotiation, not upon Confidence of his 
own Strength, but upon diſtruſt of the French Court's 
Sincerity : That after ſundry Embaſſies tending to 
end Matters amicably, the King had given over his 
Mediation, not having been able ro remove the Duke 
of Bretagne's Diſtruſt, or perſwade the King of Franc: 
to deſiſt from Hoſtilities during the Treaty: That 
this being the State of the Caſe, he deſired their Ad- 


„% 2 „ pond Ad toad 4 wu @AQs,. | em Yom, 


Brelagne, and enter into a Defenſive League with him 
againſt France. | EE 
After having thus ſtated the Queſtion, he alledged 

ſeveral Arguments Pro and Con, his Aim being under 
Colour of leaving the Parliament at full Liberty to 
determine what they ſhould judge fir, to make them 
e- the Neceſſity of aiding Bretagne. Which 
Neceſſity was in effect ſo apparent, that a Man had 
need but of a very moderate Knowledge of the In- 
tereſt of the Sate, to ſee of what Moment it was to 
England to prevent Bretagne from being ſubdued. 
However it is worth noting, that the King knowing 
how much it concerned the Eng/i to ſtand up for bre- 
tagne, alledged theſe Reaſons by the Mouth of his 
Chancellor, purely for the ſake of obtaining a Sub/id), 
without having any Deſign to employ it in ſupport. 
ing the Prince under Oppreſſion. This will plain 
5 appear 
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appear by his whole Conduct hereafter. The Parlia- 1487. 
ment, according to the King's Expectation, failed 4 . 
not to adviſe him to take in Hand the Defenſe of the fer e 
Duke of Bretagne, and granted him for that Purpoſe aid f 
as large a Subſidy as had ever been given to any former Bretagne: 
King on account of a foreign WÜNar. a 
As ſoon as the Parliament broke up, Henry re- The King 
ſumed the Negotiation with Charles, {till fancying that % 
the Terrour of his Arms would bring that Prince to NEE 
an Accommodation. The only means to fave Bre- 
tagne was to ſend thither a ſtrong Aid, and to declare 
War with France, purſuant to the Intent of the Par- 
lament. But Henry had laid another Plan, founded 
wholly upon his extreme Deſire that the Affair might 
be decided, and he not forced to expend the Money _ | 
juſt granted him. He was content therefore with He ſends 
ſending Ambaſſadors to King Charles to let him know 2 Am- 
what the Parliament had reſolved. But withal, as = {ea 
if he was afraid of going too far, he declared that the 7 
War on the Part of England ſhould only be Defenſive, 
and ſolely with reſpect to Bretagne. | 5 
This Procedure eaſily made the Court of France per- Charles 
ceive, that the King of England had no great Deſire 17 
vigoroully to puſh this Affair, ſince when he ſhould have 
been preparing for War, he contented himſelf with 
ſending Ambaſſies. So Charles told the Ambaſſadors 
that he was always ready accept of the King of Eng- 
land for Arbitrator of the Differences between him 
and the Duke of Bretagne: But that he did not in- 
tend to ſuffer himſelf to be amuſed with a Trea 
which would only ſerve to give the Duke Leiſure and 
Opportunity to reſtore his Affairs. That he ſhould 
be always willing to treat, provided they did not mean 
to require a Truce deſtructive of his Intereſts. 
The Seaſon procured the Duke of Bretagne a Ceſſa- 1488. 
tion of Arms, which all the Inſtances of the King of Ta 
England had not been able to help him to, inaſmuch tagne 
as it conſtrained the King of France to put his Troops maks ũ ãf 
into Winter-Quarters, and to return to Paris. More- ſeme Pre- 
over in March 1488, the Marſhal of Rieux retook 1 
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1488. Vannes and Dinan, and placed Garriſons in Ancennit 


and Chateaubriant. On the other Hand, the Lord 


d' Albret's two Troops of Men at Arms deſerted the 

; Service of France, and went and joined the Duke's Ar- 
Charles my. But this little Turn of Fortune was of no long 
vaheg®s Continuance. In April the King took the Field again 


— . -—*vi and having retaking Ancennis and Chateaubriant, razed 


Aubin. them to the Ground. Which done, he marched to 


' ©" 398-, ay Cormier. | N 

The Lord In the mean Time the Lord d' Albret having ac- 
d' Albret cepted of the Propoſal made him in the Beginning of 
arrives in the War, came to Bretagne to ſerve the Duke with a 
and bet: Body of a Thouſand Horſe. Upon his Arrival, he 
the Duke preſſed the Duke to perform his Promiſe as to the 
about bis Marriage. The Duke, who had privately promiſed 


Marriage. hie B. | 3 27 . | 
25% He, his Daughter to Maximilian, being at a great Loſs, 


Fougeres and beſieged at once that Place and St. Aubin 


evade, his Pc the young Princeſs upon declaring that ſhe would 
Demand. never have the Lord d! Albret, though ſhe was not 


then above eleven Years old. This Denial gave the 
Duke a Handle to ſhift off the Lord d' Albret, till 
the Princeſs could be beat out of her Obſtinacy. 
Fe ſues Mean while the unfortunate Duke finding he was in 


Sha no Condition to withſtand the French, and receiving 


of France. no Aſſiſtance either from Maximilian or the King of 


England, ſent the Earl of Dunois to Charles to ſue for 
Peace. Charles did not think fit to return a poſitive 


Anſwer. He was willing firſt to ſee the Iſſue of the 


two Sieges which were then carrying on. On the o- 
ther Hand, he was in Treaty with Henry about a 
Truce which he expected to conclude in a ſhort Time. 
That was the Thing which was to determine him, ei- 
ther to refuſe the Duke*s Peace, or to enter into Ne- 
gotiation with him. Wherefore, keeping the Earl 
of D#ynois at Court, under divers Pretences, he put 
France him off from Day to Day, till he ſhould receive cer- 
and Eng- tain Advice from England. Shortly after he heard that 
lavd. Henry had ſigned at Windſor a Truce, which was to 


Netw Truce 


AR. Pub. ; 
Att — commence the 24th of July this Lear, and to end the 


5 17th of January 1490. So having nothing to fear 
Om „ om 
1 | 15 | *. ; 
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Bretagne to the Mercy of his Enemy, acted directly Condat, 


This Truce, made without any Neceſſity, at a Time 
ly ſhows that he ſuffered himſelf to be blinded by the 


the Money which the Parliament had granted him for 


doubt in his Favour, and not imagining that he had an Omiſi- 


[tain they came not till the March following. Theſe 


from the Side of England, he applied himſelf wholly : watt - | 
to the carrying on of his Conqueſts. 125 


Moſt certainly Henry in leaving thus the Duke of „ enrys,. 


contrary to the Parliament's Intention, which had i 
granted him a Subſidy for the Aſſiſtance of that Prince. 


when the Duke of Bretagne was hardeſt preſſed, plain - 
Court of France, or rather by the Deſire of keeping 


the Aid of Bretagne. The Need the Duke ſtood in of 

being powerfully aſſiſted could not be more preſſing. 

Charles was in the Heart of his Country, at the Head 

of a ſtrong Army, taking his Towns one after ano- 

ther, and he not able to make any Oppoſition, At 

the fame Time Henry was concluding with France a 
Truce which tied up his Hands, and afforded King 
Charles Opportunity to conquer Bretagne without any 
Difficulty. Wherefore his Hiſtorian, prepoſſeſſed no and upon 


thus on purpoſe forſaken the poor Duke in his Diſ- <0 | 
treſs, ſays not a Word of this Truce made with France Bacon. 
at ſo unſeaſonable a Time. _ Moreover he makes the 
duccours Henry ſent to Bretagne, to arrive their ſeven 

Months before they really did, that is, in the Be- 

ginning of Auguſt this Year, whereas it is very cer- 


affected Delays, which all the World ſtood amazed 
at, Abe wholly from the King's wrong Notion 
of this War, and his Deſire to put an End to it, with- 
out being obliged to make uſe of the Money given by 
„ ©. - b 5 

In the mean Time the Duke of Bretagne, the Duke T Duks 
of Orleans, the Prince of Orange, the Marſhal of Rieux, 405 a 
vere in a terrible Confuſion, The pry the Ro- ſolves 10 
nans, the King of England, the Duke of Lorrain, had fight. 
kemed to eſpouſe their Quarrel; but it did not ap. Argentts. 
* that any of them were preparing to aſſiſt them, bb 
n this Extremity, a Council was held to confider | 
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| 2493. what Courſe they ſhould take. The Majority were 
for marching to the Relief of Fougeres, and joining 
Battle ſooner than ſuffer that Place to be taken. The 
Marſhal of Rieux oppoſed in vain this hazardous Ad- 
vice, by repreſenting that the Loſs of a Battle would 
infallibly bring along with it the Ruin of Bretagne. 
That it would be much wiſer to ſpin out the Time 
till the neighbouring Princes ſhould open their Eyes 
and ſee their own Intereſt, ſince it could not but be 
extremely prejudicial to them to ſuffer Bretagne to be 
ſwallowed up by France. To this it was replied, that 
in all likelihood Bretagne would be loſt before any 
Succours ſhould arrive, and therefore the only way to 
fave it was the gaining a Battle. The Duke of Bre. 
zagne's Underſtanding was ſo impaired, that he was 
little able to judge aright a Matter of ſuch Conſe- 
quence. So giving himſelf up wholly to the Guidance 
of the Duke of Orleans and the Price of Orange his 
Nephew, he reſolved to march to the Relief of Fou- 
geres, But upon his Approach to that Place, he found 
the Town had already capitulated. Then he deter- 
mined to go and relieve St. Aubin du Cormizr, But 
the Governour for want of Proviſions and Ammuni- 
tion, had ſurrendered a few Days before. 
The Dute Whilſt the Duke of Bretagne was marching towards 
of Orieans St. Aubin, all the Forces of France joined in one Bo- 
— dy, de Command of Lewis de Ia 7. remouillt, 
are ſuſ for fear the Duke was reſolved to retake that Place, 
petted, In a few Days the two Armies were ſo near one ano- 
ther, that it was not poſſible for them to part with- 
out coming to a Battle, Whilſt they were preparing 
to fight on both Sides, a Rumour being ſpread a- 
mong the Bretons, that the Duke of Orleans and the 
3 Prince of Orange were going to betray them, they 
—_— were juſt upon the Point of diſpanding. But the two 
wherein Princes put them in Heart again, by going amongſt 
the Duke them in order to fight on Foot. The Battle was 
- 5 8 fought on the 28th of July, with fatal Succeſs to the 
3 Duke of Bretagne, who was defeated with the Loſs of 


Mezerai. his beſt Troops. The Duke of Orleans and the Prince 
Argent. | 5 oo 


Book XIV. 


of Orange being taken Priſoners, the King command- 


gliſb brought over by the Lord WWoodvile, were almoſt vile is 


believe, that freſh Juen were come from England. j 
It may be, this is what gave Occaſion to ſome to af. Errour of 

| firm that King Henry had already ſent a freſh Bod 
this indeed, but he aſſures us, that eight Thouſand ter. 


But herein they are miſtaken. 


la Trimouille ordered the City of Rennes Capital of Bre- /Y#ſes e 


Duke of Bretagne had of a ſpeedy Aſſiſtance. 


fain to make Application to the Earl of es 
a 
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1488. 
ed the firſt to be confined in the Tower of Bourges, + 
but ſer the other at Liberty. The four Hundred Eu. Wood- * 
al lain together wk their Leader. As the Engliſb n 
wore that Day a Red. Craß for their Badge, twelve lowers. 
Hundred Bretons were joined to them vith the ſame 
diſtinguiſhing Mark, on Purpoſe to make the French 


he En- it 

y | 9 
of Troops to the Duke of Bretagne. The Lord Bacon, Bl — ; 
who has writ the Hiſtory of this Reign, does not ſay this Mas» * | 


Engliſh arrived. in a few Days after, and offered the 
French Battle, who did not think fit to accept it. Po- 
lydore Virgil and ſeveral others ſay the ſame Thing. 
Henry had yet made 
no Treaty with the Duke of Bretagne, and it was not 
till after the Duke's Death and in March the next 
Year, that he ſent ſix Thouſand Men to the Dutcheſs 
his Daughter, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

In a few Days after the Battle of St. Aubin, Lewis de Renger 
tagne to be ſummoned to ſurrender; but the Inhabi- | Was: 
tants continued firm in their Allegiance to their So- 
vereign. 

Whilſt theſe Things were doing i in Bretagne, Henry Inſurrec- 
was levying in England the Money granted him by A - 
Parliament. That was a main Point which he haſt- England. 
ened mightily, on pretence of the urgent Occaſion the * 
All the 
Countries, except Zorkſbire, and the Biſhoprick of Dur- 
bam, readily paid their Quota as ſettled by Parlia- 
ment. But in theſe Parts, where the Friends of the 
Houſe of York were very numerous, Matters went not 
on ſo ſmoothly. Some factious Perſons having ſtir- 
red up the People, the Commiſſioners for gathering the 
Subſidy met with ſo much Oppoſition, that they were 
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3, land, who immediately gave the Court notice how 


Matters ſtood. The King ſent back Word, that he 


would by no means abate one Penny of the Maney 
granted by Parliament, as well on Account of the ur- 
y_u Occaſion there was for it, as becauſe ſuch a Con- 
eſcenſion might have an ill Influence on the other 
Counties. Upon this Anſwer, the Earl of Northun- 
berland aſſembled the Sheriffs and principal Gentle- 
men of the County, and told them in very harſh 


Terms, what the King's Intention was. The rough 


Manner in which he ſpoke to them, without ſhowing 

the leaſt Regard for Perſons who were but too much 
incenſed, made it thought that he himſelf had adviſed 
The Earl the King to return ſuch an Anſwer. This being noiſed 
Nor- abroad, the Mob roſe immediately, and aſſaulting the 


nor wag Earl's Houſe, forced it open and murdered him with 


| billed by ſeveral of his Domeſticks. But the Murineers did not 


abe Mobb, ſtop there. Preſently after, being inflamed by one 
They John @ Chamber an Incendiary, they ſet Sir John Egre- 


threaten 


. mond at their Head, and publickly gave out that they 


Fig. were marching to London to give the King Battle. 


The Ear! Henry being informed of this Inſurrection, ſent in- 


_ of Surrey to the North a Body of Troops under the Command 
&;/perſes of the Earl of Surrey, whom he had not only re- 


leaſed out of the Tower, but alſo received into Fa- 
vour, and prepared to follow him in Perſon with a 


ſtronger Body. But whilſt he was on his way, Word 
was brought him that Surrey had beaten and diſperſed 


the Rebels, and John a Chamber taken Priſoner. As for 


Egremond, he had the good Luck to eſcape and get 


into Flanders to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, whoſe Pa- 


lace was a Sanctuary to all the King's Enemies, 
The King Though this Affair was ended, Henry however purſued 


goes on to n 'E WY L | | 133 
Lane his Journey to Zork, where he ordered John a Cham 


puniſhis ber to be hanged on a Gibbet raiſed in the midſt of a 


the Ring- Square Gallows, on which twelve of his Accompl ces 


leaders. were hanged round him. Which done, he returned 


to London, leaving the Earl of Surrey Prefident of the 
North, and Sir Richard Tunſtal his Principal Commiſſi- 


oner 
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Jof Bruſſels, Maximilian retired into Germany, leaving 
u the Low-Countries Albret Duke of Saxony to com- 


mand 
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oner, to levy the Subſidy, of which he was bent not to 2458. 
tc one Farming, © 

In the mean Time, the News of the Battle of St. By founs 
Aubin having reached the King's Ears, he ſeemed re- Glue — 
ſolved to ſend a powerful Aid to the Duke of Bre- did Bre- 
zagne. But it was ſtill with a Proſpect that the Ter- tagne.. 
rour of his Arms would force King Charles to conſent 

to a Peace. This Artifice was not however capable 

of deceiving the Court of France, which plainly ſaw 
through all his Deſigns. he 


The Loſs of the Battle had reduced the Duke of Bre- Sad c 


lagne to a woful Condition. He was no longer able 4e of 


to ſtand upon his own Legs, and he ſaw no Prepa- the Duks 


rations in Hand for his Aſſiſtance, either in Flanders = 
or England, Henry had put him in Hopes of Aid, but 

he was not in haſte to ſend him any. As for Maximi- 

lian, ſo far was he from having it in his Power to aſſiſt 

his future Father-in-law, that he had ſeen himſelf de- 

tained a Priſoner by a Sedition againſt him at Bruges, 

where ſeveral of his Officers had been killed. His 
Captivity laſted from the Beginning of January to the 

15th of May, and his being releaſed then was ewing 

to the Emperor Frederick his Father, who had march- 

ed into the Low-Countries at the Head of an Army to 

his Relief. So inſtead of having any Thoughts of 
aſſiſting Bretagne, he himſelf was looking out on all 

sides for foreign Succours againſt the Femings. In 

order to that, forgetting the Engagements he had 
made with the Duke of Bretagne, he ſent this very 
Year to the King and Queen of Spain, to demand in 
Marriage 1/abella their eldeſt Daughter, and at the 

ame Time Jane their ſecond Daughter for his Son 
Philip. His firſt Suit could not be granted, {/abellz 

being already promiſed to the Prince of Portugal. But 
the other was effected in Time. At length in the Maximili- 
Month of September, Philip de Cleves Lord of Raven- an retires 
fain, having headed the Gantois and ſurprized the City nder: 


many. 
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The Duke 
of Bre- 
tagne ſues 
for Peace. 
Reaſons 
why 
Charles 
granted it. 


Charles 
Viit's 
Pretenſi- 
| 6335. 
Argentre. 


of the Bretons, which was 0 


mand in his Place, in the Name of the Archduke bis 
Son. 

There was then no Proſpect of Aid for the Duke of 
Bretagne, either from England or the Low-Countries, 
or in ſhort from any other Quarter. In this Diſtreſs 
the unfortunate Duke humbly ſued to the King of 
France for Peace, who very readily complied with his 
Requeſt, not from a Motive of Generoſity, but that 
he might pur it entirely out of his Power to defend 
himſelf, by cauſing him to loſe the Aſſiſtance of the 


King of England, whoſe Intereſt it was to ſupport him, | 


Though Henry had agreed to a Truce with France, 
which was not to expire till January 1490, Charles 
was afraid however that he would upon ſecond 
Thoughts aſſiſt the Duke his Ally with all his Forces 
next Campaign. In order therefore to divert him 
from ſo doing, he was very willing to conclude a 
Peace with the Duke of Bretagne, intending to keep 
it no farther than was conſiſtent with his own Intereſt 
For in his whole Conduct with regard to Bretagne, he 
did not ſeem more ſcrupulous than King Lewis XI 
his Father had done before him in all his Negotis 
tions. 

The Diſcuſſion of Charles's Precenfious upon Br 
lagne, delayed for ſome Time the Concluſion of the 
Peace which was negotiating at Verger, a Seat belong: 
ing to the Marſhal of Rieux where the King was then, 


Charles pretended that after the deceaſe of the Duke of 


Bretagne, the Guardianſhip of his Daughters belongel 
to him as Sovereign Lord of the Dutchy. This Claim 
was diſputed by che Bretons, who affirmed that the 
Dukes of Bretagne had never done Liege-Homage to tht 
Kings of France, and conſequently they had no Rig) 
to 21 the Guardianſpip in * rag It was no pre 
per Juncture to decide this Dif or to the Advantag 
ſo long ſtandin 
had been as yet left undetermined. But this * 
ſion of Charles's was a Trifle in compariſon of anotht 
which was of much greater Conſequence. He mal 


rained that the aan itſelf to him, * vl 
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ste of a certain Grant which King Lewis XI had ob- 1488, 
tained of the Lady de la Broſſe, Heireſs of the Houſe | 
f/ Blois, who had formerly diſputed Bretagne with the 
„ Anceſtors of Francis II. This was renewing an old 
's W Quarrel which had been made up by ſeveral Treaties, 
of Wl and particularly by that of Grerande, whereby the Houſe 
is WW of Blois had dropped all Claim. However Charles in- 
it Wl fiſted not ſtiffſy upon theſe two Points, contenting 
d himſelf with having intimated his Pretenſions in order 
ie to aſſert them at a proper Time. Thus the Treaty Treaty of 
n. was concluded about the End of Auguſt, importing Verger o- 
e, ¶ that Charles ſhould remain with the Places he had con- Coyron. 
ls quered, but ſhould withdraw his Forces out of the W 
nd reſt of Bretagne. He had no Deſign to keep this laſt 
es Article. The Duke ratified the Treaty at Coyron, 
im I where he then was, and this is the Reaſon why the 
2 Bretons called it the Treaty of Coyron, and the French, 
ep tbe Treaty of Verger, or Vergy. „ 
t. A few Days after, namely on the ꝙth of September, Diſenti. 
he died Francis IT Duke of Bretagne, in a very advanced ens among 
XII Age, and with his Underſtanding fo impair'd, that . eee 
cla · for ſome Years paſt he had been uncapable of govern- 5% Dacch 
ing the State. Ann his eldeſt Daughter then about of che 
re velve Years old, ſucceeded him. The Duke her Fa- Pal. 
the ther had appointed her for Guardian the Marſhal of 
Rieux, who was to be aſſiſted by the Earl of Cominge. I 
But Philip de Montauban Chancellor of Bretagne found | 
e of means to carry off the young Dutcheſs to Guerande, 
eg where under Colour of giving her Advice, he made 
her ſpeak as he was pleaſed to direct. This occaſioned —_ + 4 
between the Marſhal of Rieux and the Chancellor a 9 
t Quarrel which proved extremely prejudicial to the 8 g 
A Dutcheſs,” and to all the Bretons in general. 5 
Henry having notice of the Duke of Bretagne's de- Henry 
© ceaſe, openly declared that he looked upon the In- pretends 
tereſt of the young Orphan Dutcheſs as his own, and 3 133 
ſeemed to ſet about in good earneſt to ſend her Suc- 1 
cours. But as he knew likewiſe that a few Days be- 
Store the Duke's Death, a proviſional Treaty had been 
concluded till all the King of France's Pretenſions 
TN Vi © +  -- _ 
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might be ſettled, he did not queſtion but the Affair 
would be ended by way of Negotiation. The Bufi- 


neſs was only to hinder King Charles from taking Ad- 


He ſends 
F mbaſſies 
to ſeveral 
Courts. 
Act. Pub. 
X11.330 - 


348. 
and offers 


$0 aid 


Ann. 


this, it will be neceſſary juſt to touch upon the Revo- 


Aﬀairs of 


Scotland. 


Buchan. 


vantage of the Conſternation the Bretons were under 
at preſent. This he imagined he ſhould be able to 
effect, by giving out how much he ſhould make the 
Dutcheſs's Concerns his own. He was even perſwaded 
that Charles ſtood in fear of him, and rather then break 
with him, would abate a great deal of his Demands, 
So that his Aim was to become Umpire of this Affair, 
and to ſtave off a War which would have forced him 
to empty his Coffers. 

With this View it was that he diſpatched Ambaſ 
dors to the King of the Romans, to _ Archduke his 
Son, and to the Kings of Spain and Portugal, to make 
the King of France believe that he was ia to 
form a League againſt him. He ſent an Embaſſy 
likewiſe to Charles himſelf, to preſs him to put an end 
to the Affair of Bretagne by a Treaty. At the ſame 
Time he ſent Edgecomb and Aineſworth to go and offer 
his Aſſiſtance to Wo Dutcheſs, and impowered them 
to promiſe in his Name to find her ſuch a number of 
Troops, upon ſufficient Security for the re-payment 
of the Charges. We ſhall ſee under the next Year to 
what all theſe Embaſſies tended. Bur before we leave 


lution happened in Scotland. 

The Affair of Bretagne having ſo much engroſſ 
the Kings of France and England, that James III could 
not obtain of either of them Succours timely enough 
againſt the Lords who had ſet the Prince his Son at 
their Head. The Male-contents would have been ve- 
ry glad to decide the Quarrel by a Battle. But the 
King ſtill kept in the Caſtle of Edinburgh, where it 
was not poſlible to come at him. Though Chart 
and Henry had promiſed Aſſiſtance, they did not much 
care to eſpouſe his Quarrel. Mean while, he was ſtil 
in hopes, and therefore kept cloſe, e the Per 
formance of their Promiſes. 


| Fg 1 


re It 
2 
nuch 
ſtll 
Per 


not refuſed him Admittance: 


purely from a Principle of Generoſity, or at leaſt for 


Al: il . | 
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Whilſt his Affairs were in this Situation, he was ad- 


viſed to quit the Caſtle of Edinburgh and go to Ster- 


ling as the more convenient Place, and there expect 
the foreign Succours. James taking this Advice, be- 


gan his March with the few Troops he had, and pre- 


ſently the Lords were cloſe at, his Heels. He had 
however ſo far got the ſtart of them as to get ſafe, if 
the Governour of Sterling, bribed by his Enemies, had 
So being at a Loſs 
where to go, he reſolved to march back to Edinburgh. 


| But by the way he met the Army of the Male-con- + 


tents, and was forced to fight againſt vaſt odds. He James III. 
was killed in the Battle which was fought in the Month“ ow i 
of June. After his Death James IV his eldeſt Son, 1 Ui. en 
about fifteen Years old, was proclaimed in his Room, ſucceeds 
by the Lord who had ſet him at their Head. But all im. 

the Scots were not ſatisfied with this Change. There 

were ſeveral that refuſed to own the young Prince, 

whom they taxed with being the Murderer of his Fa» 
ther, and gave him great Diſturbance for ſome Time. ibid. 
In July the new King ſent Ambaſſadors to Henry to 7. 343 ; 
notify his Acceſſion to the Crown. - 


On the 10th of February 1489, the Ambaſſadors 1489: 


that had been diſpatched to Bretagne, concluded a Henry's 


Treaty with the Dutcheſs, the main Article whereof 7” — bit 
was, that the King ingaged to ſend into Bretagne an with Ann; 
Aid of ſix Thouſand Men. To conſider this Point av» 


lone, one would be apt to imagine that Henry acted 


the Intereſt of his Kingdom. But he had no ſuch 
Thoughts : His ſole Aim was firſt to hinder Bretagne 
from being over-run by a ſudden Invaſion of the 
French, that there might be room to treat : In the 
next Place, to make Money of the Succours he ſent 
the Dutcheſs, the Expences whereof he was willing to 
advance, in order to be re-paid with Uſury, As 
this Treaty manifeſtly ſhows his ſelfiſh Views in this 
Affair, it will not be amiſs to inſert the Subſtance of 
each Article: The which added to what will be faid 


Sig.  hereattery 
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Notion of this Prince 8 Character. 8 


I. The antient T reaty between England and Bre- 
 tagne ſhall be obſerved. 

II. There ſhall be a ſtanding F riendſhip and Alli- 
ance between the King of England and the Dutcheſs of 
Bretagne. 

III. They ſha)l maturely aſſiſt one : another in Caſe 
either 1s attacked, 

IV, If the King ſhall carry War into France for the 
Recovery of Guienne and Normandy, the Dutchels ſhall 
find him Troops according to her Power. 

V. The King ſhall aid alſo the Dutcheſs, if ſhe 
wars with France for the Recovery of her Right, 
without prejudice however to the Truce concluded 
between England and France, which is not to expire 

till the 17th of January 1490. 

VI. Neither of the two Parties ſhall admit into his 
Dominions the rebellious Subjects of the other. 

VII. The King ſhall lend at his own Charge an Aid 
af ſix Thouſand Men to the Dutcheſs : Upon Condi- 
tion that a ſufficient Number of theſe Troops be al- 
lotted to guard the Cautionary Towns which ſhall be 
delivered up to the King, and which ſhall be hereaf- 

ter ſpecified. But the Number ſhall not exceed five 

[undred . 

VIII. Theſe fix Thouſand Men ſhall ſerve the 
Dutcheſs at the King's Expence till the firſt of No- 
vember. 

IX. Immediately after that Day the Dutcheſs ſhall 
find Ships with all Neceſſaries, to tranſport che Troops 
back to England. 

& The fax Thouſand Men ſhall be embarked at 
Portſmouth about the Middle of this Inſtant February, 
or at fartheſt, by the latter End of the ſaid Month, 

on board of Veſſels provided by the Dutcheſs. 

XI. The Dutchels ingages to repay the King all 
= Expences, for the Tranſportation of the Troops 

oth out and Home, , and for their Maintenance Whilſt 
| in 
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n her Service, as likewiſe for the Defenſe of the Can- 
jonary Towns hereafter mentioned. 5 
XII. The Re- imburſement ſhall be made in Eng- 
ul. 
XIII. It may be made at e N the 
Cautionary Towns remaining in the King' s Hands till 


the whole is paid. 


XIV. Preſently after the Arrival of the ſix T "houſand 


Men in Bretagne, the Dutcheſs ſhall deliver up any 
wo of the following Places the King ſhall chuſe, 7. 


adaromneau, Hennebond, Avray, Vannes, Guerande, 


with all their Revenues, to be kept till ſhe has repaid 
the King in full, without any Deduction, and chen 
only ſhall he be obliged to reſtore them. 

XV. If che King ſhall wage War with France upon 
his own Account, and the Dutcheſs find him Succours, 
her Expences ſhall be deducted out of what ſhe ſhall 
owe the King. In like manner if the King aids the 
Dutcheſs in an Offenſive War with France, ſhe ſhall 


re-pay the Charges he ſhall be at upon that Score. 


XVI. It any of the Places the King of France is in 
poſſeſſion of be re-taken, the King ſhall have Liberty 
to chuſe one or two of theſe Places in the room of one 
er both of thoſe which ſhall then be in his Hands. 
Upon Condition however that he chuſe not Breſt and 
Tonclaromneau at the ſame Time, 

XVII. Two Commiſjizners ſhall be appointed on each 
Side, to ſettle the E: xpences the King ſhall be at for 
the Aſſiſtance of Bretagne. 

XVIII. The Dutcheſs ſhall ſwear before the Eugliſb 
Ambaſſadors, that ſhe will not demand again the Cau- 
tionary Towns till the whole Debt is paid. The Mar- 


ſhall of Bretagne with three or four of the principal 


Lords ſhall take the ſame Oath. 

XIX. Before the Cautionary Towns ſhall be deliver- 
ed to the King, they ſhall be furniſhefwith a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of Artillery, and a Fortnight's Pro- 


viſions. 


tl, The Fairs and Markets __ be kept there as 
uya | 
XXI. As ] 


Remarks 
en this 
Treaty. 
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XXI. As ſoon as Part of the King's Troops ſhall 
arrive in any Part of Bretagne, the Dutcheſs ſhall ſend 
to the Ships ſixteen Hoſtages, namely, -— -— or at 
leaſt four of them to be detained till the Cautionary 
Towns are delivered up. 

XXII. The Dutcheſs, the Marſhal, and three or 
four more of the principal Lords ſhall ſwear upon the 
Holy Gofoels, that ſhe will not make a Con oy of 


Marriage with any Perſon whatever without t King's 
Conſent. 5 


XXIII. She ſhall make no Ange nor hold In- 
telligence with any Prince, except the King of the 


. Romans and the King of Spain, nor even with theſe 
without the King's Knowledge. 


XXIV. She ſhall conclude neither Peace nor Truce 
for above two Months, without including the King. 
AV. The King Promiſes the ſame Thing on his 
Part. 


XXVI. The Treaty of Commerce between England 


. and Bretagne of the 22d. of July 1486 ſhall be re- 


newed. 


XXVII. The King and Dutcheſs ſhall give mutu- 
al Security for keeping the Treaty of Commerce. 
XXVIII. Exgliſb Money ſhall paſs in Bretagne after 


this manner, — the King ſhall be EY. to take the 
ſaid Money in Payment. | 


It is eaſy to perceive that in making this Treaty 
Henry had three different Views. F irſt, to prevent 


_ Charles VIII from becoming Maſter of Bretagne, 


whilſt the Dutcheſs was ſo little able to withſtand him. 
If Charles ſhould have finiſhed the Conqueſt of Bre- 
tagne next Campaign, as he might eaſily have done, 
Henry would have been blamed 'by all Europe. Par- 


en he would have had nothing to fay in his Ex- 
cCuſe to the Parliament, who had granted him a very 


conſiderable Subſidy for the Defenſe of that Dutchy. 
His next View was to frighten the King of France by 
the ſending of Ezg/i/h Troops into a Compliance to 
my an End to the Affair by way of Treaty, This i 


Plan 
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plain from his landing the fix Thouſand Men for 


eight Months only, and at a Time when they were 


violating the Treaty of Yergy which was then in Force. 
His laſt and chief Aim was to ſèsure the Re-imburſe- 
ment of the Money he was going to advance for the 
Maintenance of the ſix Thouſand Men for eight 
Months. He had already laid a Scheme to keep for 


of no Service but to prevent Hick of France from 


himſelf the S-b/idy granted by Parliament for the De- 


fenſe of Bretagne, in hopes of deciding the Matter by 


his Mediation, Mean while he ſaw plainly that the 


oung Princeſs in the Circumſtances ſhe was under, 


could not ſtand againſt the King of France, if he 


ſhould take it in his Head to puſh his Conqueſt. far- 


ther. Wherefore to oblige King Charles to enter into 


Treaty, it was neceſſary to let him ſee that the Dutch- 
els would not want Protectors, in Caſe he pretended 
to continue to make uſe of Arms. He could not help 
therefore advancing the Money, ſince the Dutcheſs 


was not able to do it. But withal he took ſo great 


Care not to loſe his Money, that one plainly perceives 
in peruſing the Treaty, that his principal Aim was 
to be repaid his Expences. There are two Remarks 
more to be made upon his Conduct. Firſt, in all Ap- 
pearance he did not care to lend his Troops for above 
eight Months, for fear the Charges ſhould run too 
high, and conſequently he ſhould find it a hard Mat- 
ter to come at his Money. Secondly, he was willing 
not only to ſecure the Principal, but to receive it with 


Bf ſntereft. Accordingly, after he had goten Places 


mortgaged for his Security, he left the Sum undeter- 


mined, in order to have it ſettled by Commiſſioners. 


He knew very well that when once he had the Towns 
in his Hands, Ann would one Day be forced to ſubmit 
to what he ſhould think proper, and that it would be 
In his Power to mount the Charges of levying and 
maintaining his Troops as high as he pleaſed. What 
I am ſaying is not ny 


bare Conjecture, ſince we ſhall 
find in the Sequel that he raiſed this Expence to an 
exorbitant Sum, Thus Ann was ſo tied up by the 
1 8 N Treaty, 
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Treaty, that theſe Succours were no leſs expenſive to 
her than the French Army itſelf, which lay ſtill with- 


out attempting any Thing, though it continued all 


this while in the Country. Charles had fully deſigned 


ro take Advantage of the Conſternation Bretagne was 
under upon the Death of the Duke. But in a Coun- 
cil held upon that account, the Chancellor de Roche- 
fort was utterly againſt ir, upon the Score of Honour 


and Equity, His Opinion had made the deeper Im 
preſſion upon the King's Mind, as he was ſtill in fear 


that although the King of England acted at preſent but 
faintly, he would in the end alter his Mind. Beſides, 
Henry's Embaſſies to Spain, to the King of the Romans, 


and to the Archduke, gave the Court of France fome 


Uncaſineſs. They were afraid of a Leauge which 
would have obſtructed the Execution of the Grand 


Diſſention 
in Bre- 


ragne. 
Argentre. 


Project already formed, and of which mention will 
be made hereafter. © a „ 5 
Whilſt the Treaty I have been ſpeaking of was car- 
rying on at Redo, the Dutcheſs's Affairs were in a 
miſerable Condition. She not only ſaw. a French Ar- 
my in the Heart of her Country, and in Poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral Towns; but moreover ſhe was deſtitute of 
Men and Money. What was ſtill more grievous at 


ſuch a Juncture, was the Diſſention ſprung up among 


her principal Lords. The Marſhal de Rieusx pretend- 
ed to govern her as her Guardian. But Philip de Mon- 
t:49an her Chancellor ha“ fuch an Aſcendent over 
her, that he cauſed her to look upon the Marſhal as 


an Enemy, inſomuch that ſhe flatly refuſed to be un- 


der his Guardianſhip. The pretence Montauban uſed 
to exaſperate her was, that the Marſbal would marry 
her to the Lord  Albret. He repreſented to her that 
the Marſbal intended to ruin her, by giving her a Huſ- 
band who was not able to protect her. He even in- 
ſinuated that the Marſhal was brib'd by the King of 
France, whoſe Intereſt it was to marry her to a Lord 
who was not ſupported by any Prince in Europe. It 
may be the Chancellor was himſelf bribed in favour of 


the King of the Romans. Be that as it will, their Dif- 


ſention 
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ſention was carried ſo far, that the Marſhal de Rieuè 1489. 
cauſed the Gates of Nantz to be ſhut upon the Dutch- 
eſs, and even threatned to come and beſiege her in 
Rennes. It is not then at all ſtrange that Montauban, 

who managed the Dutcheſs's Affairs, ſhould agree to 

ſuch a Treaty, ſince by the Arrival of the Engliſh 
Forces his Party would be very much ſtrengthned. 

The Eugliſo Succours arrived in good earneſt in the The Enz 
Month of March. The which together with Henry's gliſh ar- 
Embaſſies to ſeveral Courts, made King Charles ima- Bene. 

gine that he intended to act vigorouſly in Defenſe of „ 

Bretagne. In this Belief, finding he could not com- 

paſs his Ends with open Force, without entering into 

a War with England, and drawing other Enemies, it 

may be, upon himſelf, he thought beſt to take ſome 

other Method. There was a Treaty on Foot to 

make Peace between him and Maximilian, and be- 

tween Maximilian and the Gantois, by the Mediation 

of the German Princes who were aſſembled at Franc _ 

fort. As this Affair was in a good Way, he did not 

Queſtion but a Peace would follow. He had in his 

Power Margaret Daughter of the King of the Romans, 

h in order to eſpouſe her as ſoon as ſhe was marriageable; 

and he was not ignorant of the Engagements the late 

Duke of Bretagne had entered into with that Prince, 

on the Score of his Daughter's Marriage. So not at Charles 

all doubting but his future Father-in-law, with whom 4»4 Ann 

he was going to conclude a Peace, would be inclined 8 

to favour him, he ſent and offered the Dutcheſs of ympire. 

Bretagne to make him Umpire of their Differences. 85 

Ann gladly accepted the Offer, being as it were ſure 

of the Favour of a Prince who was in hopes to marry 

her, and Maximilian did not want much Intreaty to 

become Arbitrator of an Affair, in which he himſelf 

was ſo much concerned. Thus Charles, Ann and 

Maximilian acted all three with Inſinceritĩy. — 
The Ambaſſadors of France and Bretagne being met Treaty 

at Francfort, concluded by the Mediation of the King made at 

of the Romans, a proviſional Treaty, importing that Francfort. 

Charles ſhould reſtore the Places he had conquered 
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The Hiſtory of Enc1 AN p. Vol. VI. 
upon Bretagne, except Dinan, St. Aubin, Fougeres and 
St. Malo : That theſe four Towns ſhould be commit- 
ted in Truſt to Maximilian and the Duke of Bourbon, 


and that the French Troops ſhould march out of the 


ke ps not 
the Treaty 


reſt of Bretagne: That for her Part, the Dutcheſs 


ſhould ſend away the Engliſo: That in April next, a | 


Congreſs ſhould be held at Tournay to adjuſt all Diſ- 
pots : That in the mean Time both Parties ſhould 


end their Reaſons to Avignon, to be examined and 


diſcuſſed by Civilians, that their Opinions might be a 


20 Quide to the Mediators. 
Charles 


This Treaty took not Effect, though both Parties 
ſeemed pleaſed with it. Ann was obliged by the Treaty 
of Redon to deliver up two Places to the King of Ex- 
land, and theſe two Places were to be kept by five 
Hundred Engliſod. By the preſent Treaty, ſhe pro- 
miſed to ſend away all the Engliſh, But as the five 
Hundred Men which kept the two Places were not 
excepted, Charles pretended that he was not bound to 
execute the Treaty of Francfort, till all the Engliſh 
were gone out of Bretagne, which Ann had no Right 
to compel them to. So that although in November, 
purſuant to the Treaty of Ridon, the Enghſh Forces 


went back to England, the five Hundred Men ſtayed 


The 
Dutcheſs 
#5 per. 
ſwaded 
40 mar, * 
_ Maxifnili- 


* 


behind, and it was not in the Dutcheſs's Power to ſend 
them away, unleſs ſhe re-paid the King of England 
the Charges he had been at, the which was impracti- 


cable. The Affair remained therefore in the ſame 


State it was in before the Treaty of Francfort, and the 
two Parties neither ſent their Reaſons to Avignon, nor 


their Ambaſſadors to Tournay. 


In the mean Time the Marriage of Maximilian with 
Ann was negotiating with all the Secrecy poſſible. 
Maximilian's Agents repreſented to the young Princeſs, 
the Honour ſhe would enjoy of being Queen of the Ro- 
mans, and in Time Empreſs. But with this Honour 
ſhe would have need of a powerful Aſſiſtance, which 
her Lover was in to Condition to give her. He could 


not draw any Forces out of the Low-Conuntries and ſend. 


them to Bfelagne without breaking with France, which 
| | Was 


Fd 
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ook XIV. 19. HENRY VII. - 
Nl was included in the Peace he had juſt made with the 1489. 20 
" I Gantors, Beſides, this Peace ſtood upon fo tottering * 
2 Foundation, that it did not laſt a whole Year. Thus 15 
Maximilian Son of an Emperor, himſelf King of the 1 
KEKomans and Governour of the Low-Countries, had no- | 
ching but empty Titles, which gave him but little x 
Power. Nevertheleſs the young Dutcheſs was made ! 
1 expect mighty Matters from him, either becauſe N 

her Adviſers wilfully ſhut their ewn Eyes, or becauſe 4 
chere was then no other Prince in Europe from whom '4l 
Bf fie could expect any Aſſiſtance. The King of Eng- 4 
nud might have protected her; but he had entertain- I 
ea fuch a wrong Notion of the Affair, that the Iſſue 1 
„alone was capable to undeceive him. & 
: In ſhort, the Marriage was accompliſhed in Novem- The Mars 1 
with a Ceremony [then altogether new in thoſe 2 "ia | 
Z farts] for the Prince of Naſſau, Ambaſſador and 5% p,,,,. A 
4 Proxy of Maximilian, put his naked Leg into the Dd „ 
Bed where the Dutcheſs lay, to denote a fort of Con- 4 
. ſummation. This was done however with ſo much 1 
ecrecy, that it does not appear that either Charles or « 
- Henry knew any Thing of the Matter, till March | 5 
1 % . It is true indeed Argentre Hiſtorian of Bre- 5 


—- 
—_—— . 


lag ne ſays, that fince the Beginning of the Year 1490, 
all che publick Als ran in the Name of Maximilian 
j. and Ann. If that were true, it would be hard to con- 
e © five how their Marriage could be kept a Secret. But 
it is very probable that Argentre was miſtaken by one 
5 whole Year. And indeed we find in the Collection of 
the Publick As of England, ſeveral Commiſſions of the 
h Year 1490 in the Name of the Dutcheſs alone; and 
the firſt we meet with there with the Name of Maxi- 
-* nwilian is dated in March 1491, LL ET. 
. Though the Eugliſo Troops were returned Home, 1490. 
" I Charles renewed not Hoſtilities in Bretagne. This Charles 
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+ Forbearance made Henry fancy he had attained the fi roy 


Id End he had been all along driving at, that is to ſay, 
0 that he had frightened Charles by the bear appearance 
h Jof a Rupture, The Truth is, Charles was ſomewhat 
*. 2 Lots. He could not think of letting go his Hold, 
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Ws and on the other Hand, he perceived it would be very 


difficult to compleat the Conqueſt of Bretagne, with. 


out drawing on himſelf a War from England, and 
perhaps from ſeveral other Sales. 


Mean while, Ann ſeeing plainly that the War would 
Fol 25 if infallibly break out again as ſoon as her Marriage 


Henry. was made publick, us'd all her Endeavours to con- 
2 P 5 vince Henry of the Neceſſity of ſending freſh Suc- 
557 cours to Bretagne, without letting him however into 

the true Reaſon. With this view it was that in Fe- 

bruary 1490, ſhe diſpatch'd to him Chancellor Mon- 

tauban and other Ambaſſadors, with Orders to demand 
Saccours, and an expreſs Power to promiſe in her 

Name. that ſhe would never marry without his Con- 

ſent, This ſhows that her Marriage with Maximilian 

- was {till a Secret, which ſhe did not think fit to di- 
f vulge. In the Inf ructions given to theſe Ambaſſadors, 

| they were order'd to inform the King of her formal 
Proteſtation againſt the Engagement the Duke her 


Father had entered into on her Account, with the Lord 


d Albret, and of all that 4 Albret and de Rieux had done 

to compel her to ratify that Engagement. She did 

this to hint to Him that ſhe ſtood in need of his Aſ. 

ſiſtance as well againſt her own Subjects as the King 

of France, and that Bretagne was in danger from both, 

Embaly But all this was not capable to move F. wid Inſtead 
-om Hen Of treating with the Dutcheſs about freſh Succours, 
ry to {he ſent Ambaſſadors to France with Power to treat 
France. with King Charles concerning all the Differences that 
4 = 5g Prince had with the Dutcheſs of Bretagne. He was 
ew” Opinion, that Charles dreading the Alliance of 
Hereſolves England with Bretagne, wanted only a Peace. In this 
te rake Belief he reſolved to make him pay for it, by coming 


3 upon him for what he had never dreamt of till then. 


Charles He demanded the Arrears of the Penſion which Lewis 
| being at XI. had bound himſelf to pay to Edward IV. by the 
fand. Treaty of Peguigny, and which by a ſubſequent Treaty 
p. 453- was to continue till the Death of the Survivor of the 
two Kings, Theſe Arrears amounted to the Sum of 

One l ene ke Thouſand Crowns, which 

che 
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the Ambaſſadors had Orders to demand. From that 1496. i 
ume this Article was always inſerted in the King's 0 
| BE Commiſſions to treat with Fance. Henry imagined that 7 
n the Treaty Charles ſhould make with Ann, of which 1 
he thought himfelf almoſt ſure, he would ſubmit to f 
„ this Article, for fear it ſhould be an Obſtacle to the 1 
peace. 


8 Whilſt his Ambaſſadors were in France, he could He treats 
not help appointing Commiſ/ioners to treat with thoſe wir Bre- 
of Bretagne. But it was only to amuſe them, The 0 
- BE Negotiation ended in a Treaty for ſecuring him bet- = Afe 
er than the former, the Reimburſement of the Charge fairs. 
be had been at on account of the Dutcheſs. As for P 394. 
che Succours ſhe demanded, there was not a word a- 
bout them in the new Treaty. The whole amounted 

- to ſome verbal Promiſes on the King's Part, that he 
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„ would never forſake the Dutcheſs. He believed theſe * 
1 © Succours were entirely needleſs in the preſent Circum- "M 
r ſtances of the Affair, even imagining that King 9 
1 Wl Charles was ſtrongly inelined to a Peace. Mean 1 
e while, Charles in his Turn amuſed the Eugliſb Ambaſ- 9 
d fadors, reſolving to come to no Concluſion till he "A 
- BW ſhould be able to dive into the Bottom of Henry's In- | 
g tentions. He had an Army in the Bowels of Bre- A 
„ MW 7agne and ſeveral Towns in his Poſſeſſion, and Ann 1 
d vas little able to drive him thence with her own For- 4 
„ces alone. For that Reaſon he was willing to wait for 1 
t a favourable r put an End to the Affair, 1 
t otherwiſe than by the King of England's Mediation, ; 

whom he very much ſuſpected. Henry thinking he j 

f W was of another Mind, made it his chief Buſineſs to ſe- \ 


cure the Payment of the Money he had advanced for 


SIG Ex axis 


g the Aſſiſtance of Bretagne. In order to that, under ,,, , 
n. colour that the City of Nantz was in danger of falling mands 
into the Hands of the French, he demanded to have Nantz, 
e it delivered up to him, promiſing to reſtore it upon P. 452. 
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ble firſt Requeſt, But preſently after he heard that the % 23, | 
e Lord d Albret had been beforehand with him, and that alen by ili 
: having yo Prop eg; of | marrying che D utcheſs, rr d' Albret. 0 j 
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3490. fided with France, and taken that rich Cit B where he f 
| had met with a good Booty. 3 | 
File. During theſe Tranſactions freſh Commotions broke II 43 


mings ve. out in Flanders, which were very prejudicial to the Af. W ne 
volt again. fairs of the Dutcheſs' of Bretagne. The Duke of 
| Saxony, who commanded in Flanders in the Name of I g 
Maximilian, having publiſhed an Edict about the Mo- 
| ney, the Inhabitants of Bruges refus'd to comply with I m 
Charles jr, and drew the Gantois into their Revolt. The King 
ws: them. of France, who deſired no better Sport than to ſee 
War kindled in Flanders, ſent Succours to the Re. 5 
bels under the Conduct of Marſhal Deſuerdes Gover- : 
_ grour of Picardy *. On the other Side, Maximilian or 
the Duke of Saxony in his Name, ſent Ambaſſadors to Il }, 
Henry to make a League with him againſt France. B 
They make With the Help of the Succours from Picardy, the 
Sn Fre- Rebels malle great Progreſs, and having taken [pre 
%%. and Sluce they went and beſieged Dixmude. Henry 
angry with Charles for delaying his Anſwer ſo long, 
and moreover being concerned to ſupport the Arch- 
duke, reſolved to fend him Aid. To that purpoſe he 
ſuddenly diſpatched [ the Lord Morley with ] a Thou- 
ſand Men to Calais, with Orders to the Lord d Aubig- 
ny Governor of that Place, to relieve Dixmude if poſ- 
The Lord fable. D' Aubigny having added a Thouſand Men of 
d'Aubig- his Garriſon to thoſe come from England, marched di- 
py relieves rectly to Dixmude, which was not well inveſted. He 
Jay 16. Bot into che Town by Night without Oppoſition, and 
Act. Pub. at break of Day ſallying out of the oppoſite Gate, 
XII. 455. he fell upon the Camp of the French and Flemings, and 
entirely routed them“ . This Affair occaſioned | 
_ Coldneſs between Charles and Henry. But Charles 
urſt not complain, ſince it was no more his Buſineſs 
5 to 


ls was fo inveterate againſt the Exgl;h, that he us'd to ſay, 
He would gladi) lie in Hell ſeven Tears, ſo he might but win Calice 
from the Engliſh. | | | -— 

__* With the Slaughter, as is ſaid, of Eight Thouſand of the 
Enemy, and the Loſs only of à Hundred of the Engliſh, amopg 
whom was the Lord Morley. Baron. | edt 
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| carneau, upon the Proſpect of an Aid which he never 


to abet rebellious Subjects, than it was Henry's to afſ= 1490- 
fiſt the Sovereign, 8 „ R 

In the mean time the Ambaſſadors of Bretagne Ann enters F 
danced Attendance at London without being ever the mm pr A 
nearer. The King gave them however good Words, n 7» $ 
which ſerved only to engage them more and more to Henry- 
do his Buſineſs inſtead of their Miſtreſſes. On the bit weeh- 
26th of July he required of them an Acknowledg- pay —_— 
ment, that he had punctually executed the Treaty of Succours. 
Redon, a freſh Engagement to reimburſe all his Charges, p. 394. 
and a Promiſe to deliver up to him Morlaix and Con- 


1 


intended to give. Mean while, it would be neceſſary, 

in order to attain his Ends, to make the King of France 
believe that he really deſigned to aſſiſt the Dutcheſs of 
Bretagne, ſince it was the only Means to ſtop his Pro- 
ceedings. Charles ſeemed to have ſome knowledge of 
what Henry had in his Thoughts, for he appeared more 
backward than ever, as to an Agreement with the 
Dutcheſs. He returned no direct Anſwer, neither did 

he talk of reſtoring what he had conquered upon Bre- 

lagne, or of paying the Arrears of the Penſion paya- 

ble till the Death of Edward IV. Wherefore, Henry 
thought 1t time to proceed more openly, and give that 
Monarch reaſon to fear not only the Arms of England 

but alſo of ſeveral other States. In the Beginning of this 
Year he had renewed the Treaties of Alliances with 
Portugal and Denmark, In September he concluded x, .. 
with Maximilian and Philip his Son, a League againſt „ales e- 
France for their mutual Defence, as well as for that of veral Al- 
the Dutcheſs of Bretagne. At the ſame Time he pub- —_— 
liſhed a Treaty which he had made with Ferdinand and yr 2 
Jabella in March laſt Year. By this Treaty the two — 462. 
Kings had obliged themſelves to make War upon the He pu- 
King of France, unleſs he would reſtore Rouſillon to my vis 
Ferdinand, and Guienne and Normandy to Henry. More- zieh . 
over, they agreed upon a Match between Arthur King of | 
Prince of Wales, Henry's Son, and Catherine, Third SPain. 
Daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, as ſoon as the 
Prince ſhould be Fourteen, and the Princeſs Twelve 


Years 
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Milan. 


240. Years of Age. The Treaty he had made with the 
King of the Romans had relation to this. Theſe 
Three Princes were to enter France at the ſame Time, 
each at the Head of an Army as well for their own 
private Intereſts as for the fake of the Dutcheſs. of 
By the ſe- Bretagne. But by ſome ſecre? Articles ſigned two 
ing = = Days after, there were ſo many Reſtrictions concerning 
ane, the Time, Manner, and Circumſtarices of the War, 
came ro that it plainly appear'd Henry's ſole Aim was to 
nothing. frighten the King of France. By one of the ſecret 
P. 403. Articles, the Time of this Invaſion was fixed to the 
15th of Auguſt, 1492. + 
Alliance On the 4th of Oflober, Henry concluded with Joby 
with the Galeazzo Duke of Milan a Treaty of Alliance, con- 
my taining only general Articles of Amity and good Un- 
derſtanding. Mean while Henry reaped this Benefit 
by theſe Negotiations which were carried on openly, 
that he put the French King to a ſtand. The Truth is, 
all theſe Treaties, the ſecret Articles whereof he kney 
not, gave him ſome Uneaſineſs. He had' reaſon to 
fear, that a League was forming againſt him, which 
would prove a Bar not only to the Conqueſt of Bye 
tagne, but alſo to that of the Kingdom of Naples 
which had run in his Head ſome Time. It was this that 
kept him back from renewing. the War in Bretagit, 
though the Dutcheſs's Circumſtances were ſuch, that 
it ſeem'd an eaſy Matter to diſpoſſeſs her of all her Do- 
minions. Beſides, Henry's Proceedings were ſo very 
extraordinary, that he knew not what to think of them. 
That Monarch made a great Noiſe about the League 
he was forming for the Defence of Bretagne, and yet 


| Grantee, ſent no Succours thither, In this State of Uncertainty 


Embaſſy to Charles reſolved to ſend an Embaſſy to England, un- 
found der colour of drawing off Henry from the Dutcheſs 
Henry. Side, but in reality to know by his Anſwer what be 
was to hope or fear from him. He pitched upon for 
this Purpoſe Francis de Luxemburg Viſcount of Mar 
tigues, Valeran de Sams, and Robert Gaguin, General 0 
the Order of the Trinity, Theſe Ambaſſadors being 
come to London, had their Audience of the King, 


Wherein 


dei 


2 
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wherein nothing more than ordinary paſſed. Some 1490: 
Days after the King having nominated to treat with 
them Richard Fox Biſhop of Exeter, Thomas Earl of 
Ormond, and ſome others, in the firſt Conference they 
had together, the General of the Order of the Ti- 
nity being the Speaker, made the moſt ſubmiſſive and 
cringing Speech that ever came out of the Mouth of 

a French Ambaſſador to a foreign Prince, if after all 
the Matter is to be referred to Henry VIPs Hiſtorian. 
As J have ſeveral Reaſons to ſuſpect that this Speech is 
rather the Hiſtorian's than the Ambaſſador's, I ſhall 
content my ſelf with juſt touching upon the principal 
Points, without ſticking to the very Words, or men- 
tioning certain Articles which ſeem to me altogether 
improbable #. „ . . 
The Ambaſſador began with ſaying, That their The An 

« Maſter had ſent them to pray a Peace with the S, 
„King of England, and that the Eſteem he had for Net. 
that great Prince induced him to overlook all For- 

% malities, and to make Advances unuſual in ſuch 

“ Sovereigns as He. That however, he would not 

« conceal from him another Motive which made him 

% defirous of Peace: Which was, that having re- 

« ſolved to carry his Arms into remote Countries, it 

« could not but be for his Advantage that all the 

“ World ſhould know he was in Friendſhip with all 

* his Neighbours, and particularly with the King of 

% England, Then the Ambaſſador himſelf took care 

* to excuſe Henry's ſending Succours into Bretagne 

% and Flanders, though it was againſt France, and 

% owned there was not in that any juſt Occaſion of 

al] © Rupture between the two Crowns. As for Flan- 

un-“ ders, he juſtified the King his Maſter's ſending 8 

Troops thither, becauſe it was his Duty to protect 

he“ the Flemings his Vaſſals, againſt the King of the 

for Romans their Oppreſſor. After that, the Ambaſ- 
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* For Inſtance, the Lord Bacon makes the Ambaſſador deſire 
- = 4e2ry that he may annul the Marriage of Maximilian, of which 
We neither Charles nor Henry had yet any Knowledge, 
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1499 © ſador added, That King Charles intended to make 
« War upon the Kingdom of Naples, unjuſtly de- 

<« tained from him by a Baſtard of the Houſe of Arra. 

ce gon. That having an undoubted Right to that 
Kingdom, he was bound in Honour to try to re- 

« cover it. But that his Thoughts did not reſt there, 

his Purpoſe being to make the Conqueſt of Naples 

<« ſerve as a Bridge to tranſport his Forces into the 

« FEaft, and overthrow the Empire of the Turks. That 
<< there could not be a fairer Opportunity, by reaſon 

of the Diviſions in the Ottoman Family. That be- 

<« ing thus reſolved upon putting his grand Deſign in 

| « Execution, for the Honour and Benefit of the 
' «© Chriftian Religion, he made no Scruple to beg Peace 

« at the Hands of all the Princes of Europe, that he 
e might not be diverted from his Purpoſe by any 
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_« Gbſtacle from them. 5 b 
| The Ambaſſador concluded with ſaying, © That he | 
l * had one thing more to mention, not as a Matter of F 
q «© Treaty, but purely to ſhow with what Earneſtneſs F 
N the King his Maſter deſired to keep * a good Un- h 

derſtanding with the King of Ergiand ; which was, e 


that being Sovereign Lord of Bretagne, and as 1 
8 * ſuch having a Right to the Guardianſhip of the 


4 „ Datcheſs, he requeſted the King of England to 0 
I ** conſent that he might diſpoſe of her in Marriage as k 
# he ſhould think fir”, 5. y 
N The Chan- Some Days after the Ambaſſadors of France being = 
1 eeltor's ſent for to the Council, the Chancellor returned them f 
—_ the following Anſwer from the King: That the * 
} Name. King his Maſter had not forgot the former Love I |, 
„ and Friendſhip between the King of France and I . 
1 „him. That if the Friendſhip was ſtill the ſame, I. 
there was no occaſion to talk of it: But if it was I n 
| not, it was not Words but Deeds that muſt renew I Ii. 


it, That as for the Affair of Bretagne, he could I 
not help thinking it ſtrange that the King of France 
© ſhould have made him his Iaſtrument to ruin one of I © 
his beſt Allies, and ſhould farther pretend that he f 
Vas very much obliged to him for it. That as - 
| N N „ 
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« the Dutcheſs*s Marriage, he intended not to med. 1490. 
« dle with it, provided the King of France would 
proceed by Law and not by the Sword. That howe- 

« ver, What had paſſed in Bretagne as well as in Flan- 

« ders did not eſtrange him ſo far from the King of 


« France, but that he would treat with him provided 


« other Matters might he brought upon the Board 

« atthe ſame Time. That as for the War upon Na- 

« ples, the King had but one Thing to ſay to it 

« which was, that as the King of France thought 

« himſelf bound in Honour to. try to recover that 
“Kingdom, ſo for the very ſame Reaſon the King He de- 


looked upon himſelf as obliged to exert his utmoſt wd, all 


« for the recovery of Guienne, Normandy, and the . 


Kingdom of France it ſelf, which of Right belong- - 


nnr „ 
Henry had eaſily dived into the Bottom of this Em- Motive of 
baſſy, and perceived that by a general Propoſal to % De- 


live in Peace with him, Charles had no other Deſign 7" 
than to ſound his Intentions with reſpect to Bretagne. 


For this Reaſon it was that purſuant to the Rule he 


had laid down, which was to frighten him, he threat- 

ened him with a War, not only for the ſake of the 

Dutcheſs of Bretagne, but alſo upon the Score of his 

own Intereſt, Nevertheleſs it is probable that he 

ſpoiled all in puſhing Matters too far, and that Charles - 

was ſenſible that this Anſwer of his was only bare | 

Words, which would not be followed by Deeds, It Charles 

was not at all likely that in the Situation France was 4/covers 

then in, Henry who tottered as it were in the Throne + 

of a Kingdom abounding with Male-Contents, ſhould 

be willing to renew a Diſpute of that Moment, of 

which he could not naturally expect to ſee a happy 

Iſſue. The Reputation he had of being one of the 

moſt prudent Princes of his Time, took away all Be- 

lief that he would imbark in ſuch an Undertaking, 

So Charles holding it for certain, that he intended on- 

ly to frighten him, kept on his old Courſe, with re- 

ſpect to Bretagne, and ſucceeded in the End, as we 

ſhall ſee under the next Year, On the other Hand, z , 
Volt. Vhk ꝗ ů¶ ũ ms 
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1490. his Ambaſſadors, ſurprized at the Chancellor's Speech, 
- anſwered with ſome Warmth, that the King their So- 
vereign was not afraid of ſuch Threats, and was able 
to maintain his juſt Rights againſt any Perſon what- 
eyer that ſhould diſpute them with him. The Chan- 
cellor calmly replied, that the King expected no other 
Anſwer from them; but would forthwith ſend Ambaſ- 
ſadors to the King of France to acquaint him more 
fully with his Intentions, Then he asked them whe- 
ther the King of France would agree to have the Diſ- 
poſal of the Marriage of the Dutcheſs of Bretagne, 
with an Exception that he ſhould not marry her him- 
Queftion ſelf (a). The Ambaſſadors made Anſwer, that the 
pur ro the King their Maſter was ſo far from having any 
— Thoughts of marrying the Dutcheſs of Bretagne, that 

- he had given them no Inſtructions upon that Head. 
Ann neti- During all theſe Negotiations, Ann was very much 
fies te yexed to ſee no Succours come either from Maximili. 
Henry her an or the King of England. She had till then kept 
ACrrgge. ter Marriage ſecret : But plainly percerving ſhe could 
Not _y conceal it any longer, and that it was 
not fair to hide it from one whom ſhe looked upon as 
her chief Protector, ſhe diſpatched a ſolemn Embaſſy 
to England, conſiſting of the Prince of Orange, the 
Earl of Dunois, and the Chancellor. Their Buſineſs 
was to demand Succours, - and apparently to make 
known her Marriage to the King. And indeed, it is 
not till after this Embaſſy which arrived in England in 
the Beginning of the next Year, that we find in the 
Publick Aus, Maximilian's Name joined with hers. 
tagt. In February 1491 Henry ſent Ambaſſadors to France 
Henry: as he had promiſed. Their Commiſſion was to treat 
Embaſſy about all the Differences he had with King Charles, 
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that Prince, as alſo touching the Affair hetween Charles 
and the Dutcheſs of Bretagne. Theſe very Inftrutti- 


(a) If Henry had known An bad eſpouſed Maximilian, he 
would not have offered to leave to Charles the Diſpoſal of that 
Prince's Marriage. e | 
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4 Charles. and in particular about a certain Sum due to him from 


err r mw oa a. ac ac 
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ons are a clear Evidence that Henry had no Intent vi- 1491. 
gorouſly to puſh his Claim to the Realm of France, 

or at leaſt to Guienne and Normandy. The Truth is, 

what likelihood 1s there that he would have compri- 

zed under the general Word Differences his Claim to all 

France, or to two of the richeſt Provinces, and thar 

he would have ſpecified a Debt of a Hundred Twenty- 


five Thouſand Crowns, it the firſt had been the prin- 


cipal Point? It is manifeſt then, that he ſtil] perſiſt- 
ed in being deſirous to end the Affair of Bretagne 
without War, and to ſecure the Money he had ad- 


| yanced. 


A few Days after he appointed Commiſſioners to treat ann, 
with the Ambaſſadors that came laſt from Bretagne. Marriage 
Then it was in all appearance that the Dutcheſs's Mar- # imparted 
rage with Maximilian was imparted to him. Perhaps * py 
he was told of it before, though he pretended Igno- 18 
rance, becauſe it had not been notified to him in 
Form. 5 | 1 1 

Mean while Charles having at length heard of this Charles 
Marriage which had been made a great Secret, re- m— 4 
ſolved to throw off all Reſtraint and be the more ſpee- 1 
dy and vigorous in his Conqueſt of Bretagne. In all nes. 
appearance, he ſaw plainly enough through all Hen- 
ry's Diſguiſes, and it may be was of Opinion that the 
Acquiſition of Bretagne was well worth the hazarding 
a Rupture with England, As for Maximilian he did 


| not much fear him; and he had an infallible Expedi- 


ent to pacify the King of Arragon, by giving up to 
him Rouſſillon, which was of much leſs Importance to 


the Crown of France than Bretagne. So without fur- 


ther Conſideration, he ordered Rennes Capital of the 
Dutchy to be inveſted, where the Princeſs then was. 


| During the Siege which laſted ſome Months, Ann ſent Jof ber 
to England John Bouteiller Lord of Maupertuis, and Embaſſy 


Peter Cojalu, to demand Succours of Henry, Shortly from Ann 
after ſhe ſent likewiſe the Counteſs de la Val, and the — 
Marſhal de Rieux and ſome others, to inform him of 5. x. 
the Condition ſhe was in, and to demonſtrate to him Another 
that Bretagne was juſt upon the Point of falling into June 3. 


the 
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1491. the Hands of France. This Embaſſy furniſhed the 
2. 46. King with a Handle to borrow Money of his Subjects 
Jay 7. to enable him to make War upon France. And yet 
though he ſeemed to be in a great Hurry, he gave no 
Orders for the levying of Forces. But he was very 
Intent upon collecting the Loans. — 

League Not long after the League between Henry and Fer- 
with Fer · dinand was renewed. They agreed once more, that 
dinand in May, or at fartheſt in June next Year, each of them 
— ſhould enter France at the Head of an Army. Maximi- 
confirmed. lian promiſed likewiſe to do the ſame, and ſent an Aid 
of rwo Thouſand Men to the Dutcheſs his Wife. But 
all this tended only to make a great Noiſe in order to 
deter the King of France from his Deſign to conquer 
Motives of Bretagne. It was not the Intention either of Henry or 
tbeſe three Ferdinand, or Maximilian to make War upon France. 
Alle.. Ferdinand was then wholly taken up with the War of 
N Grenada, and if he leagued with Henry, it was purely 
to oblige King Charles, by the Terror of the League, 

to reſtore Rouſſillon, being very ready to go from it, 
the Moment he ſhould be poſſeſſed of that Province. 
The Aim of the King of the Romans, who had neither 
Men nor Money, was to engage the Kings of England 

and Spain in a War with France, and to reap all the 

Fruits of it himſelf, by the Poſſeſſion of the Dutcheſs 

and Dutchy of Bretagne. So that Henry not being a- 

ble to rely in any Meafure upon ſuch Allies, and ſee- 
ing Bretagne was as good as loit, was unwilling to 
ſtand up alone in its Defence. His ſole Aim was to 
ſecure by the Dread of that League, the Payment of 
what was owing to him from France and Bretagne, 
Mean while both Henry and Ferdinand were under a 
neceſſity in order to attain their Ends, to make as 

if they meant in good earneft to wage War. with 

France. : 5 . 5 
Charles Whilſt theſe two Monarchs were taking Meaſures to 

VIII &- accompliſh their Deſigns, and the Ambaſſadors of 
Jun , Brelagne were waiting in vain at London, Charles cauſed 
Marriage. the Siege of Rennes to be carried on. But finding the 
Siege was in an ill Way, and the Seaſon far aware, 
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he fought and hit upon a ſpeedier and more effectual 
Way than the Sword to make ſure of the Poſſeſſion of 
Bretagne. He won by his Liberalities, all the young 
Dutcheſs's Council, and got them to perſwade her to 
break off her Marriage with Maximiliany/ and take 
himſelf for her Huſband. It may be he had formed 
that Project before. But however he diſcovered it 
not till the Siege of Rennes, As ſoon as he was ſure 


of the Concurrence of the Lords of Bretagne, he cau- | 


{ed the Dutcheſs then not above fifteen Years of Age, 


to be importuned to ſuch a Degree that they did not 


give her a Moment's Reſpite, She ſtood out coura- 
giouſly at firſt againſt all their Sollicitations, affirm- 
ing ſhe could never bring herſelf to be falſe to a Prince 


whom ſhe had eſpouſed with her own Conſent. But 


it was repreſented to her, that Maximilian had for- 
faken her firſt. That inſtead of coming in Perſon to 
defend her, or at leaſt, of ſending her Succours in 
proportion to her Wants, he had ſat down quietly in 


Germany, as if what paſſed in Bretagne no way con- 


cerned him. Thar in the preſent Poſture of his Af- 
fairs, it was impoſſible to hinder Bretagne from be- 
coming a Province of France, and then Maximilian 
would regard her ſtill leſs, when he ſaw her ſtript of 
her Dominions. That perhaps ſhe would have the 
Shame and Confuſion to ſee that he himſelf would 
break off the Match. That then ſhe would loſe ar 
once both her Eſtate and her Spouſe, and reduce her 
Subjects to a wretched Slavery. That in marrying 
the King of France, ſhe might ſecure by a Treaty the 
Sovereignty of Bretagne, and preſerve the Liberties 


of the Bretons : Whereas by an obſtinate and fruit- 
leſs Defenſe, ſhe would ruin her Subjects without reap- | 


ng any Advantage her ſclf. In fine, that the King 


of France was more proper for one of her Age. Thar 


the glorious Titles of een of the Romans, and Empreſs 
ought not to tempt her, ſince that of Queen of France, 


with a real Kingdom joined to it, was not of leſs 
Weight. Nevertheleſs as the Dutcheſs ſtood out, 


Charles bethought himſelf of another Expedient to 
6 „ ; vanquiſh 
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1491. vanquiſh her Refolution. He went himſelf and took 
Charles the Duke of Orleans out of the Tower of Bourges, 
= oo where he was confined after the Battle of St. Aubin, 
Orleans, and told him, that knowing how great Confidence 

the young Dutcheſs of Bretagne had in him, he de- 

_ fired him in return for his Freedom, to go and try 
who pre- TO perſwade her to comply with his Suit. The Duke 
vails with of Orleans, who was grown very weary of his Impri- 
8 ſonment, willingly accepted of the Office, and re. 
4. Marr. Pairing to Rennes, he at length brought the Dutcheſ 
age is con- do agree to the Match, and the Marriage was ac- | 
cadet cordingly concluded December the 16th 1491. 
orig Whilſt this Affair was in Hand, Charles amuſed the 
The Am. Engliſh Ambaſſadors, being unwilling to conclude any 
beſſadors Thing or ſo much as treat with them till he ſaw the 
of — Iſſue of his Negotiation with Aun. At length, the 
Ss. Ambaſſadors hearing that the Marriage was juſt upon 

the Point of Concluſion, withdrew about the latter 

End of November, without taking Leave. Thus 
Henry ſaw, not without Confuſion, that he had loſt 

the Fruits of his avaritious Politicks, not only as he | 

bad not ſaved Bretagne, but chiefly as the Re- imburſe- 
ment of the Money. he had advanced, was become 
more precarious than ever. However, he had one 
After-game left, which he knew how to play with 

Skill, and which brought him off, if not with Honour, 

at leaft with Money in his Pocket, which was the 
Thing he had all along been driving at. Luckily 

for him, Charles was infatuated with his Deſign to 
conquer the Kingdom of Naples, As a Rupture with 

England would have laid invincible Obſtacles in his 

Way, he thought it was his Part to leave no Stone 
unturned to avoid a War. Henry on his Part, well 
knowing that at the om Juncture, Charles would 

not fcruple to purchaſe a Peace, made as if he high- 

ly reſented the Affront he had received, and was bent 

to be revenged at any rate. The Moment his Am- 

Henry baſſadors had told him how Matters ſtood, he iſſued 
fer War. out Orders to levy Forces, and get Tranſport-Ships 
ready, giving to underſtand, that he was going as 
| „„ 


would make a Conſcience of uſing ſuch a Means. But 
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take in Hand the moſt dreadful War that had ever 1491. 

been waged between England and France. He ſeemed | 

to prepare to tread in the Steps of Edward III and Henry 

V, and not to think of ſtopping till he had wreſted 

the Crown of France from the Houſe of Valois. We 

ſhall ſee preſently to what all this furious Ardour 

tended. „ — 2 | 
Maximilian raged and fumed when he heard Charles Th, King 

had thus robbed him of his Wife. He threatened, of the Ro- 

like Henry, to carry Fire and Sword into the Bowels r er. 

of France, in revenge of ſo deadly an Affront. On 1 5 

the other Side, the Archduke Philip demanded his © 

Siſter Margaret who was at Paris, and had been con- 

tracted to King Charles. But the Court of France did 

not yet think fit to ſend back that Princeſs, They 

were afraid neither of the Father nor the Son. They 

were wholly intent upon laying the Storm which was 

gathering on the Side of England and Spain, and which 

appeared much more violent than it really was. But 

before I relate the Effects of this Quarrel, it will 

be neceſſary to ſay a Word of the Affairs of Scotland. 

Since James IV's Acceſſion to the Crown of Scot- fairs or 

land, he had been hard put to it to maintain himſelf Scotend 

in the Throne. The Troubles which immediately Buchan. 

broke out, were ſtill kept on Foot by the Policy of 

the King of England, who took care to foment them. 

He now and then gave the Scotch Male- Contents ſome 

little Aid, which enabled them to hold up their Heads, 

but not to make any great Progreſs againſt their 

King. It is a Piece of Policy very common with 

Princes to foment the Troubles of their Neighbours, 

under a Notion that it is a moſt effectual Way to 

keep Peace at Home, though there are ſome who 


Henry was not of that Number, He even ſeems to Two 
have been leſs ſcrupulous in that Point than a great o__— 
many others, fince we find in the Collection of the Pub- gain © do- 
lick Acts, that the Lord Bothwel and Sir Thomas Todde, liver up 
both Scotchmen, had engaged to deliver into his Hands % King te 
he Perſons of the King of Scotland, and the Duke of * 
Vol, BI. Ax Jas 


1 
2 


out ſome notable Piece of Treachery. It even appears 
by the AZ, that he had lent the Earl of Boghan and 
Sir Thomas Todde, 2661. 13 5. 44. Sterling, to enable 
them to put their Deſign in Execution, and that Todde 
had left his Son in Hoſtage for Security. This Add is 
dated April the 17th 1491. Os we | 
*Tuce be This Project having miſcarried, Henry who was pre- 
tuen paring for the War with France, had a Mind firit to 
England ſcreen himſelf from the Diverſions which the Scots 


gnd . might make in England during his Abſence. Janes 


thoſe of his Subjects that were in Arms againſt him, 


the King of England. So the two Kings having ſent 
their Ambaſſadors to Calaſtream upon Tweed, a Treaty 
of Truce was concluded there, from the 21ſt of De- 
cember, to that Day five Years 1496. By this Trea- 
ty the City of Berwick with its Diſtrict was to ſtand 
neuter, and the Lordſhip of Zorn in Scotland, with the 
little Ifland of Zundey belonging to England, were ex- 
cepted out of the Truce. Henry ratified the Treaty 


ibid. 
2. 492. 
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Truce. King of Scotland, whether bribed by France, or from 
P. 473: ſome other Motive, refuſed to do the ſame. He a- 
| greed however to a much ſhorter Truce, from the 
21ſt of February 1492, to the 1uth of November fol- 
Jowing. | FT Gin 
14292. France ſeemed to be threatened with a furious War 
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e gg his Power, reckoning that Philip his Son, then Twen- 
Sides, ty Years old, would make a powerful Diverſion in 
: Flanders, whilit the Allies ſhould act in other Places. 
Henry was openly preparing for War with great Noiſe 
and Buſtle. In ſhort, Ferdinand and Iſabella, who had 
Juſt put a glorious Period to the War with the Moors 


by the taking of Grenada, publickly threatened to in- 


would have had enough upon his Hands, if this pow- 
erfyl League had been in reality, what it was in ap- 
ä )). - 
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1491. Roſs his Brother, the which could not be done with- 


vain. for his Part deſired nothing more than to deprive | 


of the Protection they had all along met with from 


TOR January the gth 1492. But in all appearance the 


France is on all Hands. Maximilian egged it on to the utmoſt of | 
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vade France from the Side of Spain. Charles therefore 
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pearance. After he had gotten Poſſeſſion of Bretagne, 
he turned his Thoughts to his grand Project, con- 


345 
1491, 


cerning the Conqueſt of Naples. But he muſt firſt 
diſpel the Storm that was gathering in Spain, England, 


and Flanders, Whilſt he was wholly taken up with 


this Affair, Henry was no leſs Intent upon his own 


Concerns. ͤ ET | 

In the Beginning of the Year 1492 he aſſembled 
the Parliament, and communicated to both Houſes his 
Deſign to make War upon France, not with intent to 
aſk their Advice, but to acquaint them with his Re- 
ſolution to exert his utmoſt to recover the Kingdom 


Henry 


acquaints 


the Parli⸗ $ 


ament 
with his 
Deſign to 


of France, which he called the Inheritance of his An- en 


ceſtors. To enflame them the more, he ſet before 


their Eyes the glorious Battles of Crecy, Poitiers, and 


Azincourt, where the Engliſb alone with a ſmall Num- 
ber of Forces, vanquiſhed the ſtrongeſt Armies of 
France. He would by that inſinuate to them, that he 
was no Jeſs a Warriour than Edward III, the Prince 
of Wales his Son, and Henry V. In demanding an 
Aid of Money proportionable to the Greatneſs of the 
Enterprize, he exhorted the Houſe of Commons to ſpare 
the Purſes of the Poor, and to lay the Tax upon the 
richer Sort, not atall queſtioning whether they would 
grant what he required. Certainly great fault might 


have been found with the manner wherein he had laid 


out the former Subſidy. It was granted for the De- 


tence of Bretagne, and yet the Dutchy was loſt with- 


out his having vouchſafed to uſe the leaſt endea- 


vour to prevent it. But the Conqueſt of the King- The ng: 
dom of France was a very proper Decoy to draw in te 


the Parliament. The Truth is, the King had no 
Mind at all to imbark in ſo hazardous an Undertak- 
ing. He was very ſenſible that France being at Uni- 
ty with it ſelf, as it then was, the Conqueſt of it 
would be too difficult a Task. Of his two Allies, 
the one had Will but not Power, and the other had 
Power but not Will, his Aim being by an outward 
ſow of War, to come at a Peace which might pro- 
cure him the Reſtitution of Rouſſillon, Beſides, as he 
3-04. Yi SS had 


Aim. 


Le 
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1492. had but juſt cleared his Hands of the Moors, he was 
not in Condition to begin a freſh War with France. 
However Henry ſnowed to his Parliament and Coun- 
eil an ardent Deſire to render his Name famous by the 
Conqueſt of France, or at leaſt of Normandy and 
Guienne. In this he had a double View of Profit, up- 
on his Subjecis by means of a Subſidy for the War, and 
upon his Enemies for a Peace, which would ſecure him 
the Payment of what was due to him. He plainly 
foreſaw that the falling off of the King of the Romans 
and of Ferdinand would afford him a plauſible ex- 
cuſe to give over a War which he was taking in Hand | 
with ſo much Noiſe. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and the Biſhop of Exeter were the only Perſons that 
knew his real Intentions. Shortly after the laſt was 
removed to the See of Bath and Wells, | 
The Parli- The Parliament took Fire as the King expected, 
clan, , and granted him a very conſiderable Supply of Money, 
Benevo- the which purſuant to his Deſire, was to be levied up- 
lence, on the Rich by the Name of a Benevolence. This ſort 
of Tax was {et on Foot by Edward IV without con- 
ſent of Parliament. Richard III, to ingratiate himſelf 
with the People, aboliſhed it, but this Parliament re- 
vived it, and ſet to it the Seal of their Authority *. 
Em, Shortly after Henry received Ambaſſadors from 
Frs King Charles, who brought him Propoſals which were 
Feb. 74 not made Publick. There was Reaſon to believe that 
AR. Pub. nothing was concluded in the Conferences which the 
XII. 470. Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Biſhop Fox had with 
them, fince the Preparations for War were {till ſeen 
to go on. However, it is very likely that thefe Am- 
baſſadors laid the firſt Foundations of the Peace which 
was made before the End of the Year. 
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* Biſhop Morton the Chancellor is ſaid to make uſe of this Dilem- 
ma in his Inſtructions to the Commiſſioners, which ſome called bis 
For, others his Crutch. That if they met with any that were 
ſparing, they ſhould tell them, That they muſt needs Have, becauſi 
They laiſ up; and if they were Spenders, they muſt needs Have, be- 
cauſe it was viſible in their manner of living. Bacon. -— 


Book XIV. 


their Engagements. 
Ferdinand was then in Treaty with Charles about the 


19. HENRY VII. 


In the Month of June the Queen was delivered of 
a Prince, who ſucceeded the King his Father by the , 

Name of Henry VIII. Rs. 

The Een which were making in England Succours 
came in good Seaſon for the Archduke Philip. Since /ent tothe 
laſt Year the Gantois had revolted againſt him once ©* dul. 
more, and ſet at their Head Philip de Cleves a great Seick=--} 
ler for France. Some Troubles in Holland having pre- 
vented the Archduke from endeavouring to ſtifle this 
Revolt 1n 1ts Birth, it was the middle of this Year firſt 
before he marched againſt Philip de Cleves, and be- 
fieged him in Sluice, He would have found | it a hard 
— to take that Place, if Henry had not ſent him 
an Aid of Twenty-two Ships, and Two Thouſand 
Five Hundred Men. With theſe Succours he was 
enabled to compel the Rebels to ſue for Peace, and de- 
liver up S/ztce. 

As the King had no Livindlon to puſh vigorouſly the The wars 
W.r with France, he was not over-haſty in his Pre- like Prepas 
parations, being well-pleafed to begin the Campaign 17 
late that he might end it the ſooner. Mean while, he jowly. 
ſent Ambaſſadors to France to ſhow that he was willing Embaſſy ts. 
to try fair Means before he came to Force. But it 1s ee 
extremely probable, that this Embaſſy was ſent pure- p. 481. 
ly to finiſh the ſettling with King Charles the Terms of a 
the Peace. Moreover, the King's Honour was to be 
ſecured, who after having made ſo much noiſe, was 
unwilling to give over without a ſeeming Neceſſity. 

To that End he muſt go Hand in Hand with the "a 

of France. At the ſame Time Henry ſent Ambaſſa- 3 

dors to the King of the Romans, and to Ferdinand, to calls upon 

call upon them to take the Field and enter France ac- Maximilis 
cording to their Treaty. But he knew well enough mon 
that they had not the Power or the Will to perform 5 invade 


Maximilian had no Army, and France. 


08 


Birch * 


Reſtitution of Rouſſillon. And yet, Henry making as 


if he was ignorant of theſe Things, ſeemed to have 


great Dependence upon them. In the Beginning of jy gap 


, he iſſued out Orders for the levy a greater new L- 


N um- vies. 


350 
ä 


He paſſes 
over to 


Þ 487. 
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Number of Forces, and on the 22d of the ſame Month 
he appointed Commiſſioners to confer at Caldſtream with 
thoſe of Scotland. All this afforded him Pretences to 
delay his Expedition. At length, though not till the 
2d of Ołflober *, he came to Sandwich in order to im- 
bark, having conſtituted by Patent his eldeſt Son Ar. 
thur Prince of Walzs, Guardian of the Realm. Such 


of his Courtiers who were not in his Secrets, could 
not forbear telling him that it was a little of the lateſt 


He receives 
Advices, 
which 
give him 
a Handle 
to male 
| Peace. 


to begin to take the Field. But he anſwered them, 
That he intended not to make a Summer's Buſineſs of the 
War, and therefore it did not ſignify when it began. That 
be had Calais at his back where he might Winter, in order 
to be in greater readineſs to open the Campaign early next 
Spring. He arrived the ſame Day at Calais, where 
his whole Army being drawn together, amounted to 
Twenty-five Thouſand Foot and Sixteen Hundred 
Horſe. ED, „„ 

Before he imbarked, Henry had received a Letter 
from the Marſhal D2/z1erdes, offering a Negotiation of 


Peace in England. But he thought it would look bet- 


ter to treat in France itſelf. Hardly was he landed at 


Calais, before the Ambaſſadors he had ſent to the King 


of the Romans came thither, and gave him to under- 


ſtand that Maximilian was wholly unprepared to enter 


France as he had promiſed. This News was immedi- 
ately made known to the whole Army. Some Days 


after he received from his Ambaſſadors in Spain Let- 


ters which were likewiſe made publick, importing that 
Ferdinand had concluded a Peace with the King of 
France, who had promiſed to reſtore Rouſſillon, with- 


out demanding the Three Hundred Thouſand Crowns, 


which Lewis XI. had lent upon that Country, Henry 


knew all this before; but he had ordered Matters ſo 


that theſe Advices ſhould come in the Neck of one a- 
nother, juſt after his Arrival in France, that it might 
appear that he was forced to the Peace he intended to 


make. Upon thele Advices, at which he feigned to be 


very 


* The 6th of Ofober according to Bacon. 
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Book XIV. 19. HE NR V VII. „ „„ 
very much ſurprized, he agreed that Richard Fox Biſhop 1492. 
of Bath and Wells, and the Lord d Aubigny Governour 5 
of Calais ſhould enter into a Conference at Eſtaples Commiſſa 


[ 

h 

h | 

o with the Marſhal Deſguerdes. He himſelf however ners 10 
1e 

0 


marched the 15th of October to go and beſiege Boy- treat. 
aue, and in four Days time ſat down before the Place. 

t muſt be remarked that King Charles was then at grmarkon 
Tours, and though the warlike Preparations in Eng- the King's 
d land had made a great Noiſe, there was no Army in Conduct. 
lt WY Picardy to oppoſe the Invaſion of the Engh/h ; atleaſt 
n, no Hiſtory mentions any ſuch Thing. This is a clear 
Evidence that Henry in all his Proceedings had gone 
Hand in Hand with the King of France, who was 

not ſo unprovided with Troops but that he could have 

% WE ſent an Army ſtrong enough to ſtop his Progreſs. So, 

re ¶ this pretended Siege of Boulogne was only an Artifice 

o to diſhearten the Engliſh, that by conſidering the Dif- 

ed fculties of a Siege at ſuch a Seaſon of the Year, they 

might be the leſs ſurpriſed to ſee a Peace concluded. 

At the End of Eight Days, Henry received at the 

0! ¶ camp before Boulogne the Articles of Peace agreed 

upon by the Commiſſioners of both Parties, with the 

a Approbation of the Two Kings, the Subſtance where- 

"S Wot was as follows: | | 0 


ter WM 1. That the King of France ſhould pay off the Articles 
di. ¶ Debt contracted by his Queen for the Defence of Bre- 9s” 2 an 
/s igne, which Debt, according ro the £7g/i/h Ambaſ- c 
ador's Account, amounted to Six Hundred and ners of tbe 

Twenty Thouſand Crowns of Gold, French Money. —_— 
of 11. That the King of France ſhould pay the King y;r a 
of England the Arrears of the yearly Penſion of 
MS, Fifty Thouſand Crowns which Lewis XI. paid to Ed- 
WJ rard IV, amounting in all to a Hundrd Twenty-five 
Thouſand Crowns. on - 

III. That the King of France ſhould pay theſe two 
Debts at ſeveral Times, namely, Fifty Thouſand Li- 
vres every Year, or Twenty Thouſand French Crowns 
fill the whole was paid, =» g 


352 . The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. 
1492. IV. Whereas in the Bond given by the Dutcheſs of 
Bretagne to the King of England, there was no Sum 
3 ſpecified, the King of England ſhould be obliged to 
| make Proof of his Debt before Commiſſioners from 
Bretagne or France, which ſhould be ſent to England 
for that Purpoſe. EG En 
V. That the two Kings ſhould name ſuch of their 
Allies as they ſhould have a mind to include in the 
Peace who-ſhould be obliged to declare within four 
Months, whether they would be included or not. 
VI. That in caſe the King of the Romans, and the 
Archduke Philip his Son deſired to be included in the 
Treaty, and if afterwards the King of France ſhould 
happen in any manner whatever to invade their Coun. 
try, it ſhould be lawful for the King of England tg 
aſſiſt them. But if on the contrary they ſhould fall 
upon the King of France, the King of England ſhould 
ive them no Succours. „ 
VII. That in caſe the two Kings approved of theſe 
Articles, they ſhould give each other Hoſtages till 
the Treaty was drawn up and ſigned in Farm. 
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Henry As theſe Articles exactly correſponded with what 
asl the Henry had propoſed to himſelf ever ſince the Beginning 
Opinion of of the War of Bretagne, there is no queſtion but 
= —f they were framed by himſelf or his own Ambaſſadors, 
1 And yet he would have them paſs for Propoſals from 
ä the French King, and feigned to doubt whether he ſhould 
accept or reject them. To that Purpoſe he called a 
Council of all the Lords and general Officers, and 
ſent them the Articles, with his Orders to give him 
who ad- their real Opinion of them, As in all appearance 
wiſe him to this Council was managed by ſome Perſon of great 
Peace, Credit who was in the King's Secrets, all that were 
preſent unanimouſly agreed that he ought to accept of 
the Terms. They gave their Reaſons at large under 
all their Hands, which in ſhort, omitting the Exag- 
gerations, were as foflow; 


, J 
> 4 he | 
. 4 


Book XIV. . 19. HEN R Y VIE: 
I. The firſt Reaſon was taken from the Length of 1492, 
the Nights, the Coldneſs of the Weather, the Want Leis Rea- 


of Proviſions which might happen becauſe they were 5 


to come by Sea, the Fear of Diſtempers, and the like, p. 490. 
II. The ſecond Reaſon was grounded upon the Con- 


ſideration of the Sum tendered, being larger than 
any that had ever been paid by France to the King's 
Predeceſſors; and likewiſe upon the Apprehenſion of 


the Murmurings the Refuſal of a Peace might oc- 


caſion in England and in the Army. . 

III. They alledged as a third Reaſon, the great Ad- 
vantage that would accrue by the Peace to the King 
of the Romans and the Archduke: The Benefit they 
had already received by it in having the Town of 
dice reſtored to them; and laſtly, the Fruits which 
the Engliſi᷑ Merchants would reap by it, ſince the 
Peace would ſecure their Trade with the Low-Coun- 
tries. LE : ” | 

IV. They ſaid, that the King had honourably kept 
his Word with his Allies in ſpite of the Inſtances of his 
Council, who ſollicited him to put off his Expedition 
to a better Seaſon, and till his Allies ſhould be ready: 
That he had led his Army into France, put himſelf 
in a Condition to encounter alone all the Enemy's 
Forces, and expoſed his Perſon to the greateſt Ha- 
zards, ata Time when his Allies were fallen from their 
Word: That therefore, if the War was not carried 
on, he might very juſtly caſt the Blame upon them. 

V. That the King was far from being in the ſame 
Circumſtances Edward IV was in, when he led an 
Army into France : That Edward was Joined by the 
Duke of Burgundy with all his Forces, and by ſeveral | 
French Lords who were in his Intereſt : That he 
vas in Poſſeſſion of all the Towns as far as the Somme, 


' Wind began the War in the midſt of Summer: That on 


the contrary, the King was not aſſiſted with any foreign 
roops : That the Moment he was out of the Gates 

if Calais, he had entred the Enemy's Country, and 
as advanced as far as Boulogne: That he had razed 


Feral Places, as Ardres and Moniory, and had ſtood 
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on theſe 


Reaſons. 


quillity. 
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Four and Twenty Hours ready for Battle, defying 
the whole Army of France. 7} 
VI. That it was very likely that the People of Eyg- 
land would thank the King for a Peace which would 
put an end to Taxes, and reſtore the publick Tran- 
hey added once more, chat the reſtoring 
the Archduke to his Dominions would redound to the 
King's Honour, and the Nation's Benefit, by reaſon 


of their Trade with his Subjects. 


VIII. They ſaid, that before the Siege of Boulogne, 
it was thought to be a weak Place and eaſy to be ta- 
ken: but on the contrary, it was found to be well for- 


tified, provided with a ſtrong Garriſon, and good 


ſtore of Ammunition and Proviſions for a long Space. 
That therefore, in all Appearance if the King went 
on with the Siege, he would be forced to raiſe it with 
Diſgrace, whereas by making a Peace he could retire 


with Honour. | 


IX. Their laſt Reaſon was, that it was impractica- 
ble to continue the War during the Winter, with- 
out utterly deſtroying the Army, -to the great Grict 
and Conſternation of the whole Kingdom. 


If a Man conſiders theſe Reaſons never ſo little, he 
will find them all falſe and illuſory, except the Article 
of the Money, which was the only true one. With- 
out weighing them too particularly, I ſhall content 
my ſelf with obſerving, that of all the Inconveniencies 
alledged by the Officers, there was not one but what 


the King might have foreſeen, and actually did fore- 


ſee. He could blame no body but himſelf for ſetting 
out ſo late. All in the 5th Article relating to £4- 
ward IV. is evidently falſe. As for the Murmurs of 
the People, which they ſeemed to dread in caſe the 
King rejected the Peace, it was much more probable 
on the contrary, that the People would be diſſatisfied 
to ſee the Money given for a War with France, em- 
ployed in making a diſhonourable Peace, which turn- 
ed to no one's Advantage but the King's. In a Word, 

| : | nothing 


Book XIV. 1: HENRY VI. 
nothing was a plainer Sign how fully ſatisfied the King 


himſelf was of the little Benefit which would accrue 


to the Nation by this Peace, than the Precaution he 
took to get it approved of by the Officers of hls 


4 


Army. 


355 
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Henry feigning to be carried by theſe Reaſons to ac- 7,,,;y 
cept the Peace, the Treaty was drawn up in Form, and concluded 


ſigned at Eſtaples on the 3d of November. 


Tours, where he was under no Concern about the In- 
vaſion which ſeemed to hang over his Head, though, 
at all times, an Engliſh Army in France had made his 
Predeceſſors extremely uneaſy. What was peculiar 
to this Treaty, was, that notwithſtanding it was cal- 
led a Treaty of Peace, it was however to expire with 


the Lives of the two Kings. But the Succeſſor of him 
that ſhould die firſt, was to ratify it within a Year af- 


ter his Acceſſion to the Crown. I imagine that this 
was done on purpoſe to ſalve the Silence touching the 
Kingdom of France, or at leaſt of Guienne and Nor- 
mandy, of which there was no mention, though the 
War was proclaimed purely upon that Score. Mean 
while, this Treaty, the main Buſineſs whereof was 


the Payment of two Debts, was to be approved and 


confirmed by the States of France, and the Parliament 
of England. This ſhows that it was looked upon on- 
ly as a bare Truce, and accordingly it was called a 
Treaty of Peace. But on the other Hand, it is hard 


to conceive how they could conſider as a Treaty of 
Peace, a Treaty wherein the chief Point in diſpute _ 


was not ſettled, and which was to be in force but till 


the Death of the two Kings. Can any thing in the 
World be more like a Truce ? Be this as it will, 
Henry took great care to ſee that the King of France 
ratified every particular Article of the Treaty, and 
_ eſpecially thoſe relating to the Payment of the Mo- 
ney. Charles was likewiſe on his Part very punctual in 
paying the Fifty Thouſand Livres every Year, as Was 
allo Lewis XII. his Succeſſor. | | 


Yor. VI. 


Yy2 After 


Charles ra- at Eſta- 


tified it the 6th of the ſame Month. He was then at 3 
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1492. After this manner ended the War of Bretagne, which 
eee, had laſted ever ſince the Year 1487. I ſay the War 

foie ad with Bretagne, becauſe that I have juſt been ſpeaking 
Bretagne. of was only a Conſequence of the other. Henry 
reaped the Benefit he had promiſed himſelf ; that is 
to fay, a round Sum of Money to his own private 
Uſe. In the firſt Place he obtained of the Parliament 
a Tenth of all the perſonal Eſtates of his Subjects, of 
which he laid out no more than was neceſſary for the 
levying and keeping Six Thouſand Men for Eight 
Months. Bur in this he only advanced the Money, 
being repaid the ſame with Intereſt. We have ſeen 
that he made his Charges amount to Six Hundred and 
Twenty Thouſand Crowns of Gold [or 124,000 J.] 
a vaſt Sum in thoſe Days, when Money was much 
ſcarcer than it is at preſent *. In the next Place, he bor- 
rowed Money throughout the whole Kingdom, which 
in all appearance was never repaid. He had likewiſe 
a Subſidy under the Name of a Benevolence, which a- 
mounted to a very great Sum, much beyond what 
was neceſſary to maintain his Army, the two or 
three Months it was on foot. Laitly, he got a Hun- 
dred and Twenty-five Thouſand Crowns [| or 25000 J. 
for the Arrears of the Penſion due to Edward IV. 
But then he ſuffered Bretagne to be loſt, to the irrepa- 
rable Damage of England, fince her Alliance with the 
Duke of Bretagne gave her ſuch an Advantage over 
France, as could never be retrieved ſince. Moreover, | 
may it not be ſaid that the Recovery of the Money he 
had advanced in the Affair of Bretagne was ewing ra- 
ther to his good Luck than his Policy? Was he not en- 
tirely beholden for it to the King of France's Deſign 
upon the Kingdom of Naples, which induced him to | 
purchaſe a Peace? Had it not been for that, 2 
| by. 8 : wou! 


* We may gueſs how far a Shilling went in thoſe Days, when 2 
good while after in King Edward's the Sixth Reign, a large Houſe 
within the Precincts of the Court in Channon row in Weſtminſfler, 
was let to no leſs Perſon than the Comprrolier of the King's Hoxjhrus 
for Thirry Shillings a Year, See J. S. Life of Ihomas Smith, p. 220, 
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| ſurprized Arras, which had been fifteen Years in the Flanders. 


1 


would have found it a hard Matter to recover his Mo- 1492. 
ney, and who knows what might have happened, had 

he been forced to get it by Dint of Sword? But the 
Advantages Charles reaped by this Peace were of 

much greater Importance. For the yearly Penſion 

of fifty Thouſand Livres, which he received with In- 

tereſt from Bretagne, he annexed that Dutchy to the 

Crown of France, and deprived the E 6 of their 

moſt conſiderable Ally. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the Circumſtances of 

this Aﬀair, becauſe they ſerve to diſcover fully the 
Genius and Charafler of Henry VII. Ever greedy of 
Money, and regarding cds any farther than his 
own Intereſt was concerned, he deviſed Means to find 3, 
his Account both in War and Peace, and to turn eve- #* 
ry Thing to his own Advantage. It was he that by 
his politick Views to his own private Intereſt, gave 
ſach a Turn as we have ſeen to the Affairs of Bre- 
lagne. 
The ſame Day the Peace of Eſtaples was ſigned, Truce 
the Ambaſſadors of England and Scotland concluded at = Scots 
Caldſtream a Truce, from the 34 of November this la 
Year, to the 3oth of April 1494. 

Henry having made a 8 with France according The King 
to his own Scheme, ſat out for London, where he ar- returns ts 
rived on the 17th of December. England. 

On the 5th of November the Archduke's Forces s had Affairs of 


p. 2 


Hands of the French. Philip having refuſed to be in- 
cluded in the Peace of Eſtaples, the War continued i in 
Flanders till the next Year. 


This very Year 1492 in the Month of Av guſt, Chri- Colum- 


ſopher Columbus failed the firſt Time from Cadiz, with bus 's fr 


King Ferdinand's Licenſe, in queſt of the new World. . 
Henry imagined he might hope for the future ro 1993 
reign in Peace. He faw among his Subjects no like- 
hood of a Revolt. Not a Prince or Princeſs of the 
Houfe of York was in a Condition to give him any Diſ- 
turbance. He kept the Earl of Warwick Priſoner in 
the Tower, Edward IV's Daughters were in his Pow- 

er, 


* _ ** * = 3's 
— . 


of Burgun- ,. 
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1493. er, and there was no Lord of the Vor- Party of Ay. 


thority enough to raiſe Commotions in the Kingdom. 
On the other Hand, he was at Peace or in Truce with 
his Neighbours, and in the ſeven Years and a half that 
he had ſat on the Throne, he had by his good Huſ- 
bandry, heaped up ſuch large Sums of Money, as 
none of his Predeceſſors had ever ſeen the like in their 
Hands at one Time. And yet this State of Proſperity 
The Was not capable of diſmaying his Enemies. Whilf 
Darcheſs he was wholly taken up with the Affairs I have been 
a beg; bouring to raiſe him Diſturbances at Home, ſo much 
Henry the more dangerous as he ſuſpected nothing of the 
Trouble. Matter. This Princeſs was not ignorant; how well 
affected the Engliſh and Iriſh were to the Houſe of 
York; and upon this it was that ſhe chiefly built her 
Hopes of dethroning Henry. Though the Buſineſs of 
Lambert Simnel had miſcarried, ſhe did not aſcribe the 
ill Succeſs ſo much to the Project it ſelf, as to the 
Managers. Beſides, Henry was expoſed to the hazard 
of a Battle which he might have loſt, and it was not 
impoſſible but he might be vanquiſhed, if he ſhouid 
be in the fame Caſe again. Thus ſhe did not deſpair 
of wreſting the Crown from the Houſe of Lancaſter, or 
rather of Tudor, which done, ſhe reckoned it would 

| be no hard Matter to reſtore the Houſe of Zork. 
She fets up Ever ſince dimnel's Misfortune, ſhe had never ceaſed 


= ee to ſpread a Report, either by herſelf or by her Emil 
3 ward IV had eſcaped the Cruelty of his Uncle Ricb- 


Diete ef ard III, and was ſtill alive. This ſhe did to prepare 


Tork. the World to receive a ſecond Fantom, who was to 


perjonate the young Prince her Nephew, as Lambert 
Simmel had done the Earl of Warwick. In order to 


this, ſhe looked out carefully for young Lads of the 


Hiſtery of Duke of York's Age, fit for her Purpoſe. At length 


Perkin. ſhe met with one in whom He fancied the beheld all 


the Qualities requiſite to repreſent that Prince, His 
Name was Perkin Warbeck, Son of [Fobn Osbeck] a 
Tewiſh-Convert of Tournay, Who had lived a 55 

| While 


elating, the Dutcheſs Dowager of Burgundy was la- 
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ſaries, that Richard Duke of York ſecond Son of Ed. 
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while at London. Edward IV having occaſion to know 


him, and receive ſome Piece of Service from him, was 
pleaſed to do him the Honour to ſtand Godfather to 


359 


1493. 


one of his Children, and gave him the Name of Peter, 


from whence was formed the Diminutive Peterꝶin or 
Perkin. Some Years after Osbeck being returned to 
Flanders, placed young Perkin with one of his Rela- 
tions at Antwerp, who kept him ſome Time. This 
Child was ſo handſome, and endowed with Qualities 
ſo far above his Birth, that many ſuſpected Edward 


IV to be his Father. And indeed it was ſomewhar 


extra ordinary, that Edward ſhould ſtand Godfather to 
one of ſo mean Parentage. Be that as it will, Perkin 
going from Antwerp lived up and down in Flanders, 

and ſhifted Habitations ſo often, that when Henry in 
Time would have had him traced, in order to know 
the whole Story of his Life, he found it a very difficult 


Thing. As Perkin converſed generally with the Eu- 


gliſþ ſettled in the Low-Countries, he was ſo perfect a 
Maſter of the Eugliſoꝰ Tongue, that he might eaſily 


be taken for an Engliſhman, eſpecially as he had ſpent 


his Childhood at London. 8 

This Youth being mentioned to the Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, ſhe commanded him to be brought private- 
ly to her Palace, and finding him fit for her Purpoſe, 
ſhe took care to inſtruct him in the Part he was to 
act. Hence we may gueſs that Perkin mult needs have 
been a Youth of great Wir and Senſe, to be able to 
ke into the Dutcheſs's Deſigns, otherwiſe it would 
have been in vain to give him Inſtructions. Be 
that as it will, ſhe ſo often deſcribed Edward IV, his 


The 


Dua che fa 


inſtructs 
him. 


Queen, Prince Edward their cideſt Son, and the Prin- 


ceſſes their Daughters, that after having ſeveral Times 


repeated his Leon to him, he could talk very perti- 
nently of the Court, of the King his pretended Fa- 


ther, at leaſt as far as the Duke of nr could be 


ſuppoſed to know. His natural Way of relating Cir- 
cumſtances ſuitable to the Humour of Children, and 
ſome Particulars of Edward's Court, made the Dutch- 


eſs believe that he would nor fail to gain Credit when 


he 
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The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. V.. 
he came to appear in the World. Above all, ſhe 
took Care to make him perfect in what he was to feign 
to have paſſed, whilft he was in the Sanctuary of We}. 
minſter with the Queen, and when he was taken from 
thence by the Contrivance of Richard III, and parti. 
cularly in the manner of his eſcaping the Hands of the 
Executioners who were ordered to murder him. Theſe 
were Particulars ſo much the eaſter to be feigned, as 
there were but few People who could contradict them, 
Moreover ſhe taught him to put on the Air and Car- 
Tiage of a well-bred Prince. She found the Youth to 
be ſo apt a Scholar that ſhe herſelf was ſurprized at 
it. In a ſhort Time, Perkin accuſtomed himſelf ſo 
to talk and act like a Prince, that one would have 
ſworn he had been born of Royal Parents, and edu- 
cated in a Palace. 55 
It is not known for certain, when the Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy took Perkin Home to inſtruct him. But it 
1s very likely that it was not long after the Battle of 
Stoke, wherein the Earl of Lincoln and Lambert Simnel 
were overthrown. However that be, the Affair of 
Bretagne giving that Princeſs a Proſpect that it would 
not be long before Henry would break with France, as 
he himſelf would have had it believed, came to a Re- 
ſolution to ſet up Perkin by the Name of the Duke 
York, as ſoon as the War was begun. Mean while, 


being very ſenſible that if he appeared firſt in Flan- 


ders or in any Town of the Low. Countries, the World 
would not fail to ſuſpect her. She ſent him into Por- 
tugal , where he lived incognito about a Year. At 
length in 1492 the War between England and France 


Edward IV, in which he was countenanced by the 
ED Ne Mayor, 


With the Lady Brampton an Engliſh Lady, with one to have 
an Eye over him, Bacon. | I 
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Mayor, who in all likelihood was in the Plot. A few 1493. 
Days after, he wrote to the Earls of Deſmond and Kil- 
dare, great Sticklers for the Houſe of York, acquainting 
them with his Arrival, and deſiring them to come and 
join him. | . 5 „ 

Henry was then buſy in making Preparations for his 
Expedition againſt France. As the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy had conjectured that he would ſet out in the 
Spring, ſhe had expected that he would be embarked 
in the War with France by the Time Perkin ſnould ap- 
o @ pear in Ireland, in which ſhe was miſtaken. The Re- 
port that the Duke of rk was come from Portugal to 
o Lreland, cauſed no Alteration in the King's Meaſures. 
e He imagined it to be only a Contrivance to take him 
off from his Expedition. Preſently after he was told, 

that the Duke of Jork who had appeared in 1reland 

vas gone from thence in order to repair to France, 
t the which made him not a little uneaſy. And indeed 
the News was but too true. It fell out ſome Time be- Charles 
| Wl fore, that one Frion Secretary to the King for the VIII ſends 
f I French Tongue, had withdrawn from Court and fled 7% Perkin 
| WW to Paris, where he was very well received. This Fj. *? Fan 
an, who followed King Charless Court, having heard 
that the Duke of York was in Ireland, told that Mo- 
f WW narch of it, and hinted to him, that he might make 
that Affair turn to ſome Account. What Opinion ſo- 
ever Charles might be of concerning the Pretender, 
he really thought that ſuppoſing he was an Impoſtor, 
he might however be ſerviceable to him in making a 
- (Peace with Henry. In this Belief he ſent Frion into 
Leland to invite the Pretender in his Name to come 
to him, with Promiſe of his Protection and Aid to 
recover the Crown of his Anceſtors. Perkin ſeeing He re- 
himſelf invited by a Prince fo great and well able to e him 
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waited upon the King, who gave him a very civil 
Reception, treated him as Duke of York, lodged him 
in his Palace, and aſſigned him a Guard, under 
* * doing him Honour, but in reality to hinder 
Vor. VI. = 1 


2 2 the 
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1493. the King of England from cauſing him to be carried 
off. The Courtiers in Imitation of their Maſter, ſtrove 
who ſhould be moſt forward in paying the ſame Re- 
ipects to Perkin as they would have done to the Duke 

of York. Shortly after, above a hundred Engliſhme 
diſſatisfied with the King, repaired to Paris with Of. 

but diſ- fers of their Service to the Pretender. But the Ho- 
miſſes BM nours Perkin received at the Court of France were not 
wr long-lived. As ſoon as Charles was almoft ſure of x 
Peace, he diſmiſſed him for fear Henry who had in- 
ſiſted upon it already, ſhould make it one of the Ar. 


ticles of the Treaty. He did not care to have it ſaid 


that he had inſnared the young Man in order to be- 
tray him into the Hands of his Enemy, as on the o- 
ther Side, he was not willing the Peace ſhould mi 
r ũ ũù ü⸗G-- 9 
Perkin Perkin thought himſelf very happy to come off ſo 
goes to the cheap. He was afraid of worſe Uſage, when he heard 
Dutcheſs that a Peace was negotiating between the two Kings. 
: 7 1 Having readily quitted the Court of France, he re. 
7. 1 
8 tired into Flanders to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, tak- 
ing great Care not to diſcover that he had ever ſeen 
her before. At their firſt meeting, Margaret ated 
"who feigns her Part extremely well: She treated him ſome- 
to take What roughly, and ſeemed very much fſurprized 
him for a that in ber Preſence he ſhould have the Face to cal 
| Chef 3 himelf Duke of York. She faid publickly, that har: 
ing been already impoſed upon by a Counterfeit, whe 
' pretended to be the Earl of Warwick, ſhe ſhould be 
more upon her Guard, and it would be no eaſy Mat. 
ter to ceceive her a ſecond Time. That therefore ſhe 
adviſed him to march off, leſt he ſhould bring upo 
himſelf the Puniſhment due to his Boldneſs. Perkin 
ſeemed not at all confounded at theſe Threats, an- 
confeſſing ſhe was in the Right to doubt, he perſiſted 
however in affirming that he was the Duke of Zur 
her Nephew. The Dutcheſs, making as if ſhe had: 
Mind to prove him a Cheat before her whole Court 
put certain Queſtions to him which ſhe knew well e 
nough he could make pertinent Anſwers to. Accord 


ing! 
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ingly he replied in ſo natural and unaffected a manner, 1403. | 
that the Dutcheſs ſeemed amazed at it. In ſhort, they bt ar laſt. 
played their Parts ſo well, that the Dutcheſs 8 0wns him. 
ing ſhe could not ſtand out againſt ſuch evident Proof, 
owned him for her Nephew, aſſigned him a Guard of 
thirty Halberdiers, and gave him the Title of the white | 
Roſe, which was the Badge of the Houſe of York, Per- pwn. 
tin on his Part laboured to convince the World that haves very 
he was the real Duke of Jork, by his natural Way of prudently. 
relating the principal Paſſages of his Life. If at any 
Time 5 being diſmiſſed from the Court of France was 
objected to him, he anſwered with a Sigh, that it was 
no great Wonder a young Prince perſecuted by For- 
tune ſhould fall a Sacrifice to the Policy of two pow- 
erful Monarchs. That this very Thing was a ſtrong „ 
Argument on his Side, ſince the Peace between Charles Ee 
and Henry could not be eſtabliſhed but upon his Ruin, 
What Perkin ſaid, added to the Putcheſs's publickly 
owning him, ſatisfied the whole Court that he was 
the true Duke of York, and from thence the Rumour. 
ſpread throughout all the Low-Countries, and at laſt 
over all Europe, F | 
News being brought into England, about the Begin- Many is 
ing of the Year 1493, that the Duke of York was in England 
„ Handers, and pwned by the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, it 5 
eccalioned a great ftir in England. The Thing was York: bs 
preſently credited by an infinite Number of People, alivs. 
BM ome of whom were diſſatisfied with the King, and o- 
Withers were greedy of Novelty, Some blindly follow- 
ed their Leaders, and others, whoſe Fortunes were 
Wdcſperate, wiſhed for a Change in the Government. 
The King was not generally beloved, The Loſs of. 
Bretagne, his late Peace with the King of France, the 
J uncivil Uſage the Queen and the whole Horſe of York 
q had received and daily did receive at his Hands, and 
laſtly, his unneceſſary Taxes, were but too apt to 
make the People with that what was reported might = 
a EE e 
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. King was ſurprized to ſee with what Greedi. 
The wn oh neſs the News was ſwallowed. It made him ſenſible 
wy that he had reaſon to fear the worſt from the Yorkifts, 

and that they would be always ready to embrace al] 
Opportunities to ruin him if it was in their Power. 
He appeared however unconcerned leſt his Fears 
ſhould encourage his Enemies, ſo continuing to act 
as uſual, he waited till they ſhould be more open in 

their Deſigns. 
iv ſands In the Beginning of the Month as March, Henry 
20% Gar. Tent the Order of the Garter to Alphonſo Duke of Ca. 
ter to the labria, eldeſt Son of Ferdinand King of Naples. AI. 
— phonſo had been extremely de ſirous of this Honour, to 
AS Bob inſinuate to the Princes of Italy, that he had in the 
XII. 517. King of England a Protector that would not ſuffer 
Mar. 5. him to be oppreſſed. He would by that have induced 
them to make a League with the King his Father, 
againſt Charles VIII, Who was juſt upon the Point of 

undertaking the Conquelt of the Kingdom of Naples. 

He con- A few Days after, Henry concluded at London a 
cludes a T reaty of perpetual Peace and Amity with Ferdinand 
495g and Jabella King and Queen of Caſtile and Arragen, 
with Fer, This Alliance, which ran that they ſhould be obliged 
dinand to aſſiſt one another upon all Occaſions, was particu- 
2 Ia- lar in that it extended not to all the Kings of England 
5 5 d. and Spain without Diſtinction, but only to al! klei 
Mar. 8. Succeſſors ſprung from them. In this ſame Treaty, 


the Marriage-Articles between Prince Arthur and Ca- 


tharine, Daughter of Ferdinand and IJſabella were con- 


firmed and renewed. 

Conſpiracy Mean while the King's Enemies, not content with 
2 aft the countenancing the Report concerning the Duke of 
* York, laboured to form a Conſpiracy to dethrone 
him. His covetous Temper bad diſguſted ſeveral of 

thoſe that had been faſt Friends to his Perſon and the 

W Flouſe of Lancaſter, William Stanley Lord Chamberlain, 
the chief Brother of the Earl of Derby, the Lord Fitz-Maller, 
Canſpira- Sir Robert Clifford, Sir Simon Montfort, Sir Thomas 
Lors. Ti [DWALLes, Milian Bar ley, were The chief Heads of the 
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was Son of him that murdered the young Earl of 


| Duke of York, in order to accompliſh their Deſigns, Perkin. 
The Dutcheſs gave them a very civil Reception, 


his Friends in England, that the Duke of Zork, Son of ſends back 


nt 1 | ; 1 ing to unde- 
tent upon deviſing Means to prevent the impending 


Proofs. Firſt, it was neceſſary to make appear that 
the Duke of York was dead; in the ſecond Place, that 


Conſpiracy. The Lord Chamberlain had greatly con- 1413. 

contributed to his gaining the Battle of Bofworth, by PL bs 
declaring for him at ſo critical a Minute. The King 
owned as much : but he thought he had well rewarded 
him for it, by ſuffering him to appropriate to himſelf 
almoſt all the Spoils of Bofworth-Field, and by the 
Office of Lord Chamberlain. But Stanley thinking all 
this too little, was not fatisfied. Sir Robert Clifford 


Rutland, Brother of Edward IV. at the Battle of 
Wakefield, and that afterwards loſt his Life in fighting 

for the Houſe of Lancaſter. Apparently, Henry had 
forgot the Affection that Family had all along expreſ- 

ſed for his Houje, and neglected to give him a Share in 

his Favours. Clifford and Barley were deputed by the Ciiford 
Conſpirators to go into Flanders, and concert Mea- and Bar- 
ſures with the Dutcheſs of Burgundy and the pretended le go over 


deeming it a good Omen that the profeſſed Enemies of 
her Houje ſhould be the firſt to come and offer their 
Service. Shortly after their Arrival, Clifford writ to cara 


Edward IV. was in Flanders, and that he knew him wh _ p 
the Duke 


perfectly well. This News ſet the Conſpirators all on of ven 
Fire, and from that time they left no Stone unturned ,zally a- 
to win People to the Intereſt of the pretended Duke of live. 
. | . 55 
Whilſt the King's Enemies were hard at work to Henry 
create him freſh Troubles, he himſelf was no leſs In- ſeeks how 


ceive the 


Peoples 


Storm. His main Buſineſs was to undeceive the Peo- 
ple, and to that end he ſtood in need of two ſorts of 


ſuppoſing he was alive, the Perſon that borrowed his 
Name was a Counterfeit, >, 
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1493. To prove that the Duke of 707k was not living, it 
He orders was neceſſary to produce the Evidences of thoſe who 
ef had taken away his Life, or had ſeen him dead, and 
tjbe Dale of who were but Four in all, namely, Sir James Tyrrel, 
York te be who was ordered by Richard III. to put that Prince to 
examined. Death; John Dighton, whom Tyrrel employed to do 
5 the Fact; Miles Foreſt his Servant who aſſiſted him, 
and the Prieſt who buried the two Princes. Of theſe 
four Perſons, the Prieſt and Foreſt were dead, and 
there remained only Tyrrel and Dighton. Theſe two 
were taken up by the King's Order and ſent to Priſon. 
Then, after a private Examination of theſe Witneſſes, 
it was given out, that they agreed in their Depoſitions, 
namely, that Dighton and Foreſt had ſmothered the two 
Princes in their Bed: that they ſhowed their dead Bo- 
dies to Tyrrel, and that the Prieſt buried them under 
a2 Stair-caſe. That ſoon after Richard ordered them to 
be removed elſewhere, by the ſame Prieſt who was 
ſince dead, without having diſcovered to any Perſon 
the Place where he laid them. It is likely however, 
that TyrrePs Evidence was not ſo much for the King's 
Purpoſe as Dighbton's, ſince he was detained in Priſon, 
whereas Dighton was releaſed, apparently that he might 
divulge his own Story, ow 8 
Objection- The Publiſhing of theſe Evidences had not the Ef- 
againſt the fect the King expected. The Truth is, what Proof 
Depoſiti= could a Confeſſion amount to, taken at a private Exa- 
— mination, and publiſhed by him whoſe Intereſt it was 
to make it appear for his Turn? Then the removal 
of the Bodies from the Place where they were firſt in- 
terred, to another unknown, gave ground for ſtrong 
Suſpicions, Had it not been for that Removing, no- 
5 \ thing would have been more eaſy than to prove the 
Fact, ſince they would have found the Bodies ſtill un- 
der the Stair-caſe. Wherefore People imagined that 
the King, wanting ſo natural a Proof as this, had in- 
vented this ſame Removal, on purpoſe that it might 
not be thought ſtrange that he ſhould not make uſe of 
{> convincing an Argument. Beſides, the Teſtimony 
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of two Villains who confeſſed themſelves of ſo 1492. 

black a Crime, and whoſe Evidence made ſo much for 

the King, could not be of any great Weight. And 

therefore the King, finding that this Method was not 

ſufficient to undeceive the People, made it his chief 

Buſineſs to diſcover who this Impoſtor really was, that 
pretendcd to be the Duke of York. 

To bring about this Deſign, he found no better way The King 
than to bribe ſeveral Perſons, who repaired to the /en4s Spies 
pretended Duke, under colour of offering him their 2 
Service. He charged them to uſe all their Endeavours 
to find out who and whence he was, and to trace him 
from his Birth to the Day that he came to the Dutch- 
eſs of Burgundy. At the ſame time he ordered them 
to make ſtrict InquifF after his Aſſociates in England, 
and to obſerve narrowly every thing that paſſed about 
him. Eſpecially he enjoined ſome of the craftieſt, to 
ſpare no Pains to win Sir Robert Clifford, very much 
miſtruſting that he had a Share in all the Secrets. *Tis 

ſaid, that in order to make Diſcoveries, he bribed the 
Dofneſticks, and even the very Confeſſors of the great 
e ſuſpected. And to procure his Spies in Flan- and cauſes 
the better Credit, he uſed to have them pronounced them to be 
Excommunicate every Sunday at St. Paul's by virtue of „. 
Pope Innocent VIIPs Bull. Theſe Spies played their r 
Part ſo well, that in ſhort he came to know that the conce! 
pretended Dake of York was no other than Perkin them. 
Marbeck. He had perfect Information of his Birth, n ta wy 24 
Life, Actions, Profeſſion, and of all the Places he * — — 
had lived at from his Childhood; all which Particulars Perkin, 
were inſtantly divulged throughout the whole King- % pub- 
dom. Mean while, as theſe Circumſtances were given % #: 
out by the King, the principal Party concerned, wel 
 Generality of People did not think themſelves ob- 
liged to believe them upon his bare Word. Their 
2 made them require more evident Proofs. 

Whilſt the King's Spies were at work in Flanders 
and Angland, he had two Affairs upon his Hands which 

wanted to be clear off, in caſe * Troubles ſhould 
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1493- ariſe in the Kingdom on account of the pretended 
Duke of York. The firſt was to make Peace with 
Scotland: the ſecond, to get the Peace of Eſtaples con- 

firmed by the Pope, as had been agreed with the 

King of France, To that Purpoſe he ſent Ambaſh- 

A feven dors to Edinburgh and Rome. The former concluded 


| TearsTruce with King James a Truce from April the 3oth 1494 


with . | | 
205 to that Day ſeven Years 1501, upon the ſame Terms 


Jan. 25. with that of Calaſtream, which expired the Day that 
Act. Pub. this was to begin. It appears by the Ambaſſadors In- 
XII. 533. frufions, that he wiſhed to make a Match between 
the King of Scotland and Catharine Daughter of the 
Counteſs of ⸗Wiliſbire, and Grand-Daughter to the 
Duke of Somerſet, But this Matter was not propoſed, 

or at leaſt did not ſucceed. F 
He de- As to the Affair of Rome, the Ambaſſadors 98 
mands the ſented to Pope Alexander VI a Petition for a Bull of 


Fopes Bull „. . 82 
ph. 7 Ex communication againſt him of the two Kings that 


Peace ef ſhould not keep the Treaty of Eſtaples. The Pope 
Ettaples. owned it was one of the Articles of the Treaty, and 
8 e anſwer' d, that he was ready to grant ſuch a Bull, pro- 
— vided the King of France was not againſt it, an Inſtru- 
Jun. 13. 8 whereof he ordered to be given to the Ambal- 
| adors. al | 
The Emperour Frederick dying in Auguſt this Year, 
Maxmilian his Son, who was King of the Romans, al- 
| cended the Imperial Throne in his Room. 
Morton The 21ſt of the ſame Month Fohn Morton Archbi- 


Cardinat, hop of Canterbury, was made Cardinal of St. Ana 


_ | | 
The King Henry having had exact Information of every Thing 
demands relating to Perkin Warbeck, ſent Ambaſſadors to Arch- 
5e beck duke Philip to deſire him to deliver him up. He re- 
F the 5 
Archduke, Preſented to him that it was contrary to the Law of 
2 554 Nations and the Alliance they had made together to 
Bacon, protect a Counterfeit who ſought to rob him of the 
Crown by a bare-fac'd Impoſture. That he was in- 


formed of all the Circumſtances of Perkir's Life from 


his Cradle, and offer'd to produce authentick Fo 
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of the Cheat as well as of the Death of the Duke of 1493. 


369 
York, whoſe Name Warbeck had borrowed. That 
Perkin being only a Mock-Perſonage ſet up by the 
Dutcheſs of Burgundy, he hoped the Archduke would 


make no Scruple to deliver him up into his Hands. 


Philip being ſtill under Age, his Council told the Am- The Arebs |} 


baſſadors that the Archduke's Intention was to keep 4 4 

always 0 good Underſtanding with the King of Eng- Jab. 
land, and to that end would give no manner of Afſ- 
ſiſtance to the pretended Duke of 77k. But that the 

Lands which the Dutcheſs of Burgundy held in the 

Low-Countries, were aſſign'd to her for her Dowry, 

with the Right of Sovereignty, which ſuffered not 

the Archduke to meddle with her Affairs, or to hin- 

der her from doing what ſhe thought fit. | 
Philip believed he had the leſs reaſon to regard the 74,9 of 


King of England, as he had juſt made a Truce with Senlis - 


Charles VIII, by a Treaty concluded at Senlis the 23d een 


of May. Charles had reſtored to the Archduke his ng. 


Siſter Margaret, with the Earldoms of Artois and Philip. 


Burgundy; but he had kept back ſome Towns with 


Promiſe to deliver them up as ſoon as Philip ſhould 
be of Age. : | : 
The Ambaſſadors brought Philip's Anſwer to the rupture 
King, and withal gave him to underſtand, that the berween 
Dutcheſs of ery and he played Booty together. Hy 
Henry was ſo provoked at this Procecdin. that he 
broke off all Commerce with the Archduke, and ba- 
niſhed all the Flemings out of his Kingdom. The 
Archduke did the like by the Engh/þ which were in 
Flanders, But the Animoſity between theſe two Prin- 
ces went no farther, each being apprehenſive that 
he might one Day ſtand in need of the other's Aſſiſt- 
ne.” i: 5 Þ 
Mean while, Henry having at length won Sir Ro- Henry * 
bert Clifford, who was entruſted with Warbeck's and wins Clif- 


the Dutcheſs's Secrets, had exact Information of the ford, u 


Friends they had in England. As it could not but be Walbeck 
Yor. Vi. A Aa 2 


and Philip. 


dangerous Secrets, 
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1493. dangerous to let the Evil encreaſe, he reſolved to 
apply proper Remedies. To that Purpoſe he cauſed 
to be apprehended in one and the fame Day, and al- 
molt at the ſame Inſtant, the Lord Fitz-Walter, Joby 
Ralclif *, Montford, Thwaites, D' Aubigny, Robert 
Some of the Rateliſt, Thomas Creſſenor, and Thomas Aſtwood, All 
Conſoira- theſe were convicted and condemned for High-Trea- 
pros „ fon, in adhering and promiſing Aid to Perkin. The 
Death, Lord Fitz-Walter was ſent Priſoner to Calais with 
ſome Hopes of having his Pardon. But his Impati— 
ence having put him upon attempting to make his 
Eſcape, he was diſcovered and beheaded. Montford, 
one of the Ratcliff's, and D' Aubigny were executed 
immediately after their Condemnation. The reſt 
were pardoned, and thoſe that had been apprehended 
upon the ſame Account, among whom were certain 
Dominican Fryars, and [William Worſeley] Dean of 
Sr. Paul's, were ſet at Liberty. William Stanley Lord 
Chamberlain, was not medled with at that Time, ei- 
ther becauſe he was not informed againſt, or becauſe 
the King had a Mind to ſtay till he had ſtronger 

| Peroofs againſt him. on E 
Heory zo- On the 1ſt of November, Henry wrote to the King 
rifies roche of France, deſiring to be included in the Peace of 
Frs Senlis, as it was allowed him by the Treaty. On 
that be the 17th of the ſame Month he ſent him Word, that 
would be the fame Thing was deſired by Ferdinand King of 
 Fncluded Naples, and Alphonſo Duke of Calabria his Son, who 
RY were expreſsly included in the Peace of Senlis, on the 
Senlis. Part of the Emperour and Archduke. But that cau- 
Act. Pub. fed not King Charles to give over his Project of con- 
pet quering Naples. | 1 


England was pretty quiet during the Year 1494. 


1494 


ie Perkin Marbeck kept all the while in Flanders with— 
rates care out offering to ſtir, the Execution of his Adherents 
# ireland. having made him ſenſible that the King knew more 


* He was the ſame with the Lord Fitzwalter. Tacons 
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of his Affairs than he had imagined. Mean Time, 1494. 
Henry laboured underhand to inform himſelf more 
and more about the Circumſtances of the Conſpiracy, 

and what the Dutcheſs of Burgundy was hatching in 
England and elſewhere. In this Sir Robert Clifford 

whom he had gained was very ſerviceable to him. 

He learnt by his Means that Perkin had ſtill ſome 
Hopes in Jreland, and that he had writ to the Earls 
of Deſmond and Kildare when he landed there from 
Portugal. This Diſcovery made him reſolve to look 
to the Affairs of that Iſland which he had much neg- 
lected hitherto. To this Purpoſe he made Henry he makes 
his ſecond Son, then but two Years old, Lieutenant bis SenGoe 
or Governour of Ireland. But he appointed for De- Sept. 11. 
puty Sir Edward Poynings a Man train'd up in Af- 2%½ Eq. 
fairs, and who had been employed in ſeveral Em- ward 
baſſies. He gave him a large Power as well over Poynings 
the Militia, as the Civil Government, that he might — 64 3. 
ſet Things upon a good Foot. 1 
Poynings upon his Arrival in Treland made ſtrict 
Enquiry againſt ſuch as were ſuſpected of not being 
well affected to the King ; particularly he briſkly 
attacked the Earls of Deſmond and Kildare, The 
firſt took care to keep out of the reach of the Lord 
Deputy : But the Earl of Kildaire was ſent Pri- 
at foner to England, from whence the King ſent him 
ot back very ſoon into his own Country, with Marks 
10 of Eſteem and Good-Will, As he was afraid of 
ae freſh Troubles in Jreland where a Rebellion would 
u- have been of very ill Couſequence in his preſent. 
n. Circumſtances, | he thought it his beſt way to pre- 

vent them by Acts of Grace, rather than by Severi- 

+Wty. To that end he ſent thither a Commiſſioner 
h- vith a General Pardon in Form, as well for the Earl 
ic of Denond, as for all the Triſh Rebels, that he might 
re ¶ if poſſible, ſtifle all the Seeds of Rebellion in the 
ba 3 where the Houſe of York had but tag many. 
Friends. 1 5 
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1404. Whilſt Poynings was in Ireland, he held a Parlia- 
A famous ment famous for the Statutes which were made to the 
— Advantage of the Crown of England, and of the En- 
Ireland. gli/þ ſertled in the Iſland. One of theſe Sialutes, 
Poynings which is {till called Poynings Lato, ran, that the Par- 
Law.  liament of Ireland ſhould not be aſſembled before 
__ the Lord Lieutenant and Council had acquainted the 
King with the Reaſons of its Meeting, and obtain- 
ed the Royal Licenſe under the Great Seal. It was 
alſo enacted, that all the Statutes of England con- 
cerning the Publick, ſhould be obſerved in Treland. 

Theſe two Statutes are ſtill in Force to this Day. 
Henry er-.  Tho* Henry had given ſeveral Proofs of his ſel. 
Ack Aioney iſh and covetous Temper, yet might they be diſ- 
by unlaw- guiſed with ſome Colour, becauſe the ſecret Springs 
 FelWaY of his Policy were not yet fully known. But the 
: Caſe was different with regard to what he did this 
| Year, when he began to pull off the Mask. The 
Pretence of Foreign Affairs failing him, he extorted 
large Sums from private Perſons, by far-fetched 
Accuſations *, the ſole Aim whereof was to fill 
his Coffers. This way of Proceeding was the more 
diſpleaſing to the People as they plainly perceived 
it ſprung from his natural Diſpoſition, ſeeing he 
was not driven by any Neceſſity to make uſe of ſuch 
extraordinary Methods. He was in Peace with all 
the Princes of Europe. He had drawn from the 
Parliament two very conſiderable Sub/idies, of which 
he had not expended a Fourth Part, and even that 
was repaid him with Intereſt, Moreover, beſides 
the Benefit of divers Confiſcations, he received every 
Year fifty Thouſand Livres of the King of Franc. 
All this added to the uſual Revenues of the Crown, 
= 1 Which 


* My Lord Bacon calls that Poynings Law whereby all the 57. 


tutes of Hingland (to the 10 of Hen. VII.) were made to be df 
Force in Ireland. | ' | : 


» Particularly by Forfeitures upon Penal Laws, Bacon, 


Book XIV. 19. HEN RT Vit” 

- | which were no leſs than in former Reigns, ſeemed 
« to enable him to eaſe his Subjects, inſtead of oppreſ- 
,- | fing them with frivolous Accuſations on purpoſe to 
5, drain their Pockets. The firſt he attacked in this 
manner was Sir William Cape! Alderman of London, 
+ BW who was fined two Thouſand feven Hundred Pounds, 
e and forced to compound with the King for ſixteen 
Hundred. The Archbiſhop of Canterbnry was taxed 
as | with being the Contriver of theſe Methods to help 
1. the King to Money, But whether Henry's Avarice 
1 daily increaſed, or whether the Miniſters which 
came after that Prelate had leſs Conſcience than he, 
]. People had but too much reaſon to lament him after 
if. his Death. - V 
gs Towards the End of this Year, Henry gave a. 
te MW freſh Inſtance of his Greedineſs after Money, which 
dis proved very injurious to his Good Name, eſpecially 
he as he endeavoured to cover it with the Cloak of Jul- 
ed tice. By ſecret Advices from Sir Robert Clifford he 
ed was informed that the Lord William Strange High- 
al Chamberlain, was one of Perkin Warbeck's Adhe- 
el rents. Though that Lord had done him the great- 
ed <ft Service that a Man can do his Prince, ſince he 
he had procured him the Victory which lifted him in- 
en to the Throne, he reſolved to ſacrifice him to 
an! his Avarice, under Colour of puniſhing his Crime. 
che I fay, to his Avarice, and not to Juſtice or Revenge. 
ich For if we may judge by his uſual Way with regard 
nat! to the State- Criminals of whom nothing was to be 
dez got, there is no queſtion but he would have par- 
ery doned the Lord Strange, if the greedy Deſire of 
m1 3 his Eſtate had not rendered him inexora- 

Wn, Ge | | | So 
ich!! To compaſs his Ends, he order'd Clifford who was 
| ſtill in Flanders, to repair privately to England. As 
96. ſoon as he heard that the Informer was arrived, he 
e offs went and lodged in the Tower, that the Great Ones 
which ſhould be accuſed might be arreſted the more 
conveniently and without Noiſe, Clifford being come 
| | To 
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to London without diſcovering himſelf, the King 
aſſembled the Council in the Tower, and ſent for Sir 
Robert, who falling down at his Feet craved the 
King's Pardon, offering to declare all he knew of 
the Conſpiracy. The King immediately pardoned 


him; but on expreſs Condition that he would con- 
ceal Nothing of what was come to his Knowledge. 


Whereupon Clifford impeached ſeveral Perſons, and 
among the reſt the Lord Chamberlain. The Kin 


ſeeming to be extremely ſurpriz'd, bid him take Care 


what he ſaid, ſince his Life ee in caſe the 
Impeachment proved falſe. Clifo 


confeſſed enough to condemn him. The great Ser- 


vice he had done the King, and the Intereſt of the 
Earl of Darby his Brother, made him hope that he 


ſhould not be treated with the utmoſt Rigour. But 
two Things rendered his Crime unpardonable. The 
Srft was his immenſe Riches, which gave the King 
the Proſpect of a fat Confiſcation ®. The ſecond, 


that he was accuſed and apparently convicted, of ha- 
ving ſaid, ſpeaking of Perkin Warbeck, that if that 
young Man were really King Edward's Son, he would 


never bear Arms againſt bim. This was wounding the 
King in the moſt ſenſible Part, ſince he ſeemed to ac- 


knowledge that the Houſe of York had a better Right 
than the Houſe of Lancaſter. Had he been guilty of 


no other Crime, there is room to Queſtion whether 
the Judges would have ſentenced him to Death : but 


in all Appearance, he was convicted of having act- 
ed more directly againſt. the King, by holding Intel- 


ligence with Perkin Warbeck and the Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, All the Favour he could obtain was a 


* There was found in his Caſtle of Holt, 40,000 Marks in 
Money and Plate, beſides Jewels, Houſhold-ſtuff, Steck upon his 
Grounds and other perſonal Eſtate, exceeding Great. He had 
uke wiſe in Land 30004, a Yrar of old Rent. Facon. 


Delay 
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perſiſting in it, 
the Lord Chamberlain was apprehended upon the Spot. 
Next day he was examined by the Council, where he 


DE RV. -16- HEWEKLE'Y Ve 97% | 
Delay of ſome Weeks, to prepare himſelf for Death, 149 _ 

which he ſuffer'd not till the Beginning of the next _ 

rear. The King's Severity on this Occaſion ſeem'd 

p too great. All the World imagined he would par- 

don a Lord? to whom he was ſo much obliged, and 

zo had even put it in his Power to exerciſe Acts of 

Mercy, by Pray him the Crown. Beſides, he? 

vas Brother to the Earl of Darby, a zealous Ser- 

vant, and Father-in-law of the King. OR 

The Execution of the Lord Chamberlain ſpread a Cres 

| Terror over the whole Kingdom. He was con- 8 el 

demn*d for a Crime of which few Engliſhmen were " : 

innocent, that is to ſay, for having preferred the 

Title of the Houſe of York to that of the King in 

Being. But what cauſed ſtill more Dread, was that 

it plainly appear'd, the King had Spies about the 

Lord Chamberlain to watch his Motions, and that 

every Body might be in the ſame Caſe. The great 

Men durſt no longer ſpeak their Minds to one ano- 

cher, for fear thoſe whom they counted their beſt £1 

Friends, were Spies of the King's. But they made x jpels 4. 

. BE themſelves amends in ſome Meaſure for this Reſtraint gainft the 

by Swarms of Libels againſt the Judges, the Council King. 

and the King himſelf. This Liberty put the King in 

> ſo ill an Humour, that he ordered five Perſons con- 

: victed of diſperſing theſe Libels obe executed. 18 

t Richard Fox, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, one of Ad. Pub. 

f I the King's Favourites, was tranſlated this Year to the XII. 565- 

. dee of Durham. ET nm Tz 

. It was likewiſe this Year that Henry the King's Bacon. 

: ſecond Son, two Years Old, was created Duke of 


: Tork. : | ” En. } 
Though there was a Truce concluded with Sco?- Negotiatis 
: land to the goth of April 1501, there ſtill remain'd en —_— | 
| ſome Diſputes between the Engliſb and Scots about pat. 
; . 7 Act. Pub. 
0 certain Lands ſituate on the Borders of the two 


; | O XII. 554 
$ Kingdoms, and about the Fiſhery of the River Eke, 
Henry, ever in fear of ſome Inſurrection in the King- 
dom, was extremely deſirous to have no Conteſts 
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3 2494 with his Neighbours. For this Reaſon he had in 
May this Year, mov'd that thoſe Differences between 
England and Scotland might be made up. King 
James ſeeming to deſire the ſame Thing, they both 
ſent Ambaſſadours to Caldſtream, to ſee to agree 
upon ſome Expedient. Richard Fox was at the Head 
of the Engliſb Ambaſſy. But with all his Addreſs 
be could not get an Affair to be decided which in 
itſelf ſeem'd to have no great Difficulty. This made 
the King ſuſpect that the King of Scotland reſerved 
it for an Occaſion of Quarrel, and cauſed him to 
order the Earl of Surrey to be upon his Guard in the 
| North. | | 
Charles Charles VIII took in hand this Year the Conqueſt 
VL n- of the Kingdom of Naples, which he had been long 
2 ee meditating. This Affair is ſo well known that it 
Fee of would be needleſs to relate the Particulars. It is 
nden. neceſſary however to mention in a few Words the 
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1 | Riſe and principal Events of it. £ 
© frat The Poſterity of Charles of Anjou, firſt King of 
be uc: Sicily of the Houſe of France, was divided into two 
 exjjonof Branches, whereof one _— in Naples, the other 
r Naples in Hungary. After ſundry Revolutions, the Crown 
Collien. of Naples fell at length to Joan the firſt of that 
Capaces Name. But in 1380 Charles of Durazzo of the 
Summ. Branch of Hungary, laying claim to the ſame Crown, 
and repairing into Italy, attacked Queen Joan, who 
finding herſelf hard preſſed, adopted Lewis I. Duke 
of Arjou, Uncle of Charles VI. King of France. 
From that time there was a continual War between 
the two Honſes of Anjou. At laſt Charles of Durazzo 
remain'd in poſſeſſion of Naples, and was ſucceeded 
by Ladiſlaus his Son, who dying in 1414, left the 
Crown of Naples to Foan II. his Siſter. Mean time 
Leis I. Dake of Anjou and Lewis II. his Son always 
ſtiled themſelves Kings of Sicily, and kept up their 
Pretenſions to Sicily on this fide the Pharo, or the 
Kingdom of Naples, Lewis II, who died in 7 
55 | | e 
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the Country, and retire to France. Shortly after, 


Succeflor 3 but Lewis died without Iſſue in 1437; 


Heir Charles Earl of Main his Ne dhe, Soh of Charles 


br XIV. 43 1 E. N 'K mee 


| three ons, namely, L 4 
1 115 24 NFL e HO : L. Scl) 2 8 »» 1 : 
In 1441. Lewis III. led an Ain inte af le. to as. „ 
throne” Joan II, who, in order td be ſupp red, 4- "2 
dopred Alphonſus King' of! Arrag 9. Mp hon #5comir 
into the Kingdom of Naples, fore d Lewis II, to "quit t 


upon ſome Quarrel between Jou and * Alphonſs, 

Joan revoked the Adoption of Abort is, a dopted the. 
fame Lewis of Anjou, who would have' depriv*d her of 
the Crown, and edarey him her Heir. apparent and 


Joan departed this Life the next Year, having made 
a Wi 4 f in favour of. Rent of Anjou, Brother of Lewis 
III. n en 

Rene had Conte Attiraits to take Polſon or the — 
Kingdom of Naples; but it was to no Purpoſe. Al- i 
pbonſus King of Arragon kept the Crown bill he died 

in 1458. He left oe, Kingdom of! „to John 
his lawful Son,” and. that of Naples to- erdinand "his 
Baſtard.  THOTS, 1 u 1 Dag ; 

In 1474 Rent made 4 . I, and a pointed for His Mererai. 
his younger Brother, ſetting aſide Violant: his Dangh-\ x y 0 
ter, who was Dutcheſs of Lorrain,, arte” Nen Dyke of | 
Lorrain his Grandſon: ©. | ; 

Charles Farl of Main, Nephew 100 Helt of King roundati- 
Rent, died in 148 1. Teaving L, X. King of Frun 782 
his ſole Heir. By virtue of which Vill it was that 9. 1 
Charles VIII. Son of Lewis XI. retended- that the Claims 
Kingdom of Naples was fallen to him. © 

It a Man conſiders never fo little what has beak faid, 
he will doubtleſs perceive that Charls's Title to the 
Kingdom of Naples was very diſputable. To decide 
this Caſe in a judicial Way, 1t mc have been neceſs. 
fary to examine two Points of equal Importance in 
this Matter, Firſt, whether Joan II. had Power t@ - 
Tevoke the Adoption of Apbonſus King of Arragen, 
and to adopt Lewis of Anjou in his Room. It i true 
deed, the French Hiſtorians pretend that Aiphonſus 

Vol. TR „ would 
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were the Caſe, the Reaſon of revoking the Ado ti 
ſeems to be juſt. But the {rragoneſe deny the 40. 
They aſcribe it to Joan's Levity, who was 
and inconſtant Temper. In the next Place, ſuppoſing 
that the Houſe of Anjou's Title was better than the 

Houſe of Arragon's, this ſecond Point muſt, have been 
examined, whether King Ren? could ſet aſide Violante 
his Dau hter and her Heirs, and give the Kingdom 
of Naples to Charles Earl of Main his Nephew. It 
could not be 5 6 in Favour of this Will, that the 
Kingdom of Naples was a Fief-Male, ſince the Houſe 
of Anjou's Title was derived from a Woman. 50 
Charles VIII. could not pretend to that Kingdom but 
on Suppoſition that the Laws decided theſe two Points 
in his Favour, the which was very doubtful, not to ſay 
wWorſe. Beſides, the Houſe of Arragon had another 
Title founded upon a Sixty Years Poſſeſſion. But 
what . Buſineſs very perplexed was, that the 
. Popes, as ſoyereign Lords of Naples, ſeemed to have 
determined it in Favour of the Houſe of Anjou, by in- 
veſting the Princes of that Houſe with that Kingdom. 

— as of But it was not ſo much the Claim which Charles 
rhe War of VIII. had to the Kingdom of Naples, that induced 
Naples. him to this Conqueſt, as the preſent Juncture of Time 
Mezerai. and Situation of the Affairs of ITaly. 

of Naples had two Sons, namely, Alpbonſus who 

bore the Title of Duke of Calabria, and Frederick. Al- 

1 P' bonſus had a Son called Ferdinand, after his Grandfa- 

2 055 Theſe  Arragoneſe Princes were not beloved in 

== - Naples, nor in the reſt of Italy. Beſides, the old 

King Ferdinand had baniſhed the Prince of Salerno, 
and all the reſt of the Heads of the Angevin Faction. 
And theſe Exiles it was that ſtirred up Charles to the 
Conqueſt of Naples. But however, that alone would 
not have been enough to determine him to this Under- 
taking, if he had not been ſpurred on likewiſe by Lu- 
Aovico Sforza, Uncle of the a of Miles. The 
Occaſion was this: 
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4494 would. have dethroned his Benefactreſs, and, If that 


of a Eckls 


Ferdinand King 


- yy eee 1 - 


The Dutchy of Milan was gone from the Family of 1j9! 
the Viſcont?s to that of the Sforza's, Philippus Ma. 
rius Viſconti, laſt Duke of that Houſe, ha vii adopted 
Francis Sforza, who had married Blancb his only 
Francis Sforza, having been Duke of Milan after the Affairs of 
Death of his Father-in-law, died in 1466, leaving wlan, 
to Sons, Calcazo who ſucceeded him, and Ludovi-- fit 


* 


wfirnamed the Black. Galeazzo having been aſſaſſina- di Milan. 
ted, John Galeazzo his Son ſucceeded him under tge 


33 of his Mother, a Woman infamous for 
her Lewdnets, 1e. 8 1 
after the young Duke married Iſabella, Daughter + » 


Alphonſus Duke of Calabria, eldeſt Son of Ferdinand = . 3 


King of Naples. John Galeazzo being a Prince of a 
poor Genius, Ludovico his Uncle engroſſed the whole 
Power, leaving to his Nephew only the bare Title of 
Duke, without his being much concerned at it. But 
Jabella his Dutcheſs, not being able to bear to ſee the 
Duke her Spouſe without any Authority, complained 
to the Duke of Calabria her Father of this ill Uſage. 
Shortly after, the Duke perſuaded Ferdinand his Fa- 
ther to proclaim War aginſt Ludovico, to compel him 
to deliver up the Reins of the Government to his Ne- 
In order to avoid this War it was that Ludovico 
ſtirred up Charles VIII. to undertake the Conqueſt of 
Naples, by putting him in hopes that he would aſſiſt 
him with all his Forces. He had alſo a further Deſign 
to make uſe of Charles's Aid, to become Maſter of the 
Dutchy of Milan, and to diſpoſſeſs John Galeazzo his ; 
Nephew, He had already taken ſome private Mea- -. 
ures to that End with the Emperour Maximilian, to 
whom he had given Blanch his Niece in Marriage, 
wth a Dowry of Four Hundred Thouſand Crowns, 
and Maximilian had privately inveſted him with the 


Dutchy of Milan for him and his Heirs. _ 


Upon the Rumour that was ſpread of Charles VIII's 
Preparations for the Conqueſt of Naples, the old King 
ferdinand offered him a yearly Tribute of Fifty Thou- 
Vol, VI, ä 
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The Hilory of /E * CL AN D. Vol. VI. 
) Crowns: but the Offer was rejected. Ferdinand 
* a little before Charlzs's Expedition, ang, Was ſuc: 
po — 0 lpbonſus his eldeſt Son. 
Tbe War of Naples ſeems at firſt Sight * 5 en- 
tirely foreign to the Hiſtory of England. However, 
4s it was the Source of many great Gccurrences which 
nal happenedi in Europe during che next Century, I thought 
it was not improper to ow the Riſe of 1t, and for 
an, + the fame, Reaſ, on ar 1s meceſlary to relate the principal 
: Events. 
1 Cbarlęs vi, 5 out From: Paris in the Month of 
July 1494 and came to Afti in Piedmont, where he 
and Jour- fell ill, of, the Small-Pox. His Sickneſs having de- 
por? tained him at Ati, he departed not from thence till the 
— ſixth of Odober, to go to Turin, where he was forced 
to borrow, the Dutcheſs of Savoy's Jewels, ſo ill pro- 
vided was he, of Money for an Enterprize of that Mo- 
ment. dpvico — made haſte to meet him, and 
3 him as far as Pavia, where they found 
Duke Jahn Galeazzo out of order, upon his having 
eat ſomerching that Ludovico his Uncle had cauſed to be 
given him. When they came to Plaiſence they heard 
of 7obn, Galeazzo? s Death. Then Ludovico left the 
* King in order to go and take Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy 
of Milan, though the late Duke his Nephew had leſt 
a Son. Ludovico having obtained what he wanted, 
was no longer ſo great a Friend to the King of France 
as he had been before. On the contrary, he thought 
of nothing but how to drive him out of Italy, by 
means . a League of which he was the chief Pro- 
moter;..... 
1 Meanwhile Charles purſuing his March entered the 
#995" State of Florence, and compelled Peter de Medicis the 
Duke to deliver him four of his ſtrongeſt Towns, and 
to lend him a Sum of Money. He made his Entry 
into the City of Florence the 17th of November, and 
publiſhed a Manifeſto about the War of Naples. T hen 
he went on to Rome, and all the Places in the Pope's 
Dominions ſtrove who ſhould be moſt forward to bring 
him their * Alexander VI. upon the King's Ap- 
| proach, 


3 deßred! prince Ferdinand, As of: the 8 of 1495; 
Naples, to depart from Rome, where he had received 


him ſome Time before. On the other Hand, Frede- 


rick Brother of Alphonſus who was upon the Coaſt of 

Genoa with a Fleet, came to Naples where all were 

under the greateſt Conſternation. Thus Charles hav- _. 

ing paſſed through Haly without meeting the leaftt + 

Oppoſition, entered Rome the 28th of December, whilſt 

= Pope in a Fright ſhut himſelf up in the Caſtle of 

Angelo tor the Security of his Perſon. It is Time now. 

to return to the Affairs of England. 105 
Henry perceiving chat the Negotiation with Scotland Precaution 

went on. heavily, withour his being able to diſcover - . 
any viſible Reaſon of it, was apprehenſive that King Scotland. 

James, would take Occaſion from their Diſputes about 

the Fiſbery of the River Este, to break the Truce. 

Sonot to be taken unawares, he {ent the Earl of Sur- 


y Orders to levy Troops for the Defence of the North, 


2 the Attempts of the Scots and 1r1/þ. "Theſe 
Attempts which he pretended to be afraid of, were 
only a Pretence to be in a Poſture of Defence, in 
Caſe: the King of Scotland ſhould have a Mind to at- 
tack him. 
Shortly after be made the Duke of York his ſecond 1 Duke 


Goat Preſident of the northern Marches, thovoh he of York is 


was but three Years old. He had made hi. laſt 74e Go- 


Year Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and by that means 2 


he kept to himſelf the Salaries of theſe two Poſts, 


which muſt have been given to two ſeveral Lords. 


Never Prince better underſtood the Art of huſbanding 


his Money and making every Thing turn to his Ad- 
vantage. 


The Dutcheſs of Terk Mother of Sa Iv, and Death of 
Richard III, died this Year in a very advanced Age * Jon _—_ 
d F ore boi e i to orn07 a SS a 


In 


che had lived to ſee three Princes al her Body crowned, * 
— murdered. She was buried at Fotheringham by her Huſ- 
__ band, 1 ; | 8 1 
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ſpirited up, ſhe reſolved at le 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. 


1495: In the Month of July, Alexander VI ſent into Eng- 
The Pope's 
Bull about 
the Rebels. * , | 1 U 
AR. Pub. Bull the Archbiſhop of Canterbury alone had Power 
XII. 573- to do. | | TE 
Perkin's ein 5 
— tempt any Thing in England, well knowing that the 

the © 
3 of 
Kent miſ- 
Carries. 


land a Bull impowering all the Biſhops of the King- 
dom to abſolve the Rebels, which by Innocent VIII's 


Hitherto Perkin Warbeck had not ventur'd to at- 


King was informed of all his Correſpondents. But as 
the Dutcheſs of Burgundy could not find in her Heart 
to give over the Hopes ſhe had entertained of gainin 

ſome Advantage from the Phantom ſhe herſelf had 
ngth to ſend him into 
gland. She judged it neceſſary to ſound the Peo- 


We ple's Affections for the Houſe of York, without ſtaying 


any longer for the Aſſiſtance of the Great Men, who 
were too narrowly watched. Beſides, ſhe plainly per- 


_ ceived that in Caſe the People ſeemed ready. to rife, 


there would be no want of great Men to countenance 
and head them. With this View, ſhe gave Orders. for 
drawing together ſome Forces and Ships, and cauſed 
Perkin Warbeck to imbark in order to go and make a 
Deſcent in the County of Kent. Mean while Henry know- 
ing nothing of theſe Preparations which were making 
in Flanders, reſolved to go in Progreſs to Yorkſhire to 
viſit the Counteſs his Mother, the which ſeemed to 


be a Juncture very favourable to Perkin's Deſign. But 


as the projected Deſcent miſcarried, it was not doubt- 
ed but the King being informed of the pretended 
Duke of York's Intent, had taken that Journey on 
Purpoſe to draw him into the Snare; ſo much were 
People poſſeſſed with the Notion that he did nothing 
without a politick View. „„ SORIOLY 
Perkin, purſuant to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy's Di- 


rections, arrived upon the Coaſt of Kent, near Sand. 
Sich, and landed ſome of his Men to ſound the Tem- 


per of the Inhabitants. Theſe Troops made great 
Boaſts of the powerful Armament the Duke of York 
had made in Flanders, pretending that the Ships in 
fight were but a very ſmall Part of the Fleet which 
would ſoon appear. But the People perceiving 
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that the Men were almoſt all F oreigners, fo far were 1495: 


they from joining them, that they adviſed with the 
Gentlemen of the County to know how they ſhould 
behave. And it was reſolved, that they ſhould make 


as if they were willing to aſſiſt Perkin, that they might 


allure him to land and take him Prifoner. Purſuant 
to this Reſolution, the People took up Arms and ap- 
peared on the Coaſt, making divers Signals to invite 
Perkin and his Men on Shore. But Perkin and his 


Counſellor Frion ſuſpecting the Contrivance, kept on 


Board, expecting the return of ſome of their People 
to inform them how Matters went on land. At laſt, 
the Kentiſhmen finding they could draw in no more, 
fell upon thoſe that were already landed, and cut 
them in Pieces, except about a hundred and fifty, 
who being taken alive, were all hanged by the King's 
Order. Perkin being Eye-witneſs of his People's 
Misfortunes, weighed Anchor and returned to Hlan- 
ders. Henry, who was then upon his Progreſs, hearing 
of the Deſcent was about to turn back towards Kent : 
But as he preſently after received News of what had 
paſſed, he continued his Progreſs, and went and ſpent 
ſome Time with the Counteſs his Mother at the Earl 
of Derby's Houſe *. He had a Mindby that to make 
a fort of Excuſe to that Lord for having put his 
Brother to Death, and to give him withal a Proof of 
the Continuance of his Favour. 1 8 


o 


The 13th of Ocfober the King called a Parliament, Remark: 
wherein it was enacted, that no Perſon ſhould be im- able Sta- 
peached Or attainted for aſſiſting the King for the ute 
| Time being. It is eaſy to ſee that the Deſign of this Bacon. 


AZ was to hinder the Subject from too cloſely exa- 
mining the King's Title to the Crown, ſince let what 
would happen, thoſe that ſhould ſerve him would be 
always fate 1. The Truth is, the Precedent he him- 
Ce, a felf 


At Lathow. „ i 
'*: My Lord Bacon obſerves, that though this Law ſeemed to 
um more at the People's Safety than the King's, yet did it m— off 
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1495: ſelf had given, by cauſing thoſe to be condemned that | 

had bore Arms for Richard III, muſt needs have made 
his Friends apprehenſive of being in the ſame Cafe, 
if the like Revolution ſhould happen. But the Clauſe 
which was added in the Body K the Statute, that if 
any A# of. Attainder ſhould paſs againſt ſuch as had 
aſſiſted the King for the Time being, it ſhould be of no 
Force, this Clauſe I ſay, was void and*of no Effect. 
For how could an Ad of this Parliament limit the 
Power of a future Parliament, and cauſe that which 
in its Nature is revocable, not to be ſo ? Nevertheleſs 
© this Statute, which feemed to be made purely for the 
People's Safety, but was however only for the | 
King's Security, diſcovered a little the Uneaſineſs and 
Uncertainty Henry was under on the Score of his 

Title. 1 e 
Another to There was alſo an AZ paſſed to oblige thoſe who 
pay theBe- had not paid their Quota of the Tax called Benevo. 
nevolence Jace, to pay the Arrears by ſuch a Time. This 47 
brought in large Sums to the King, the Arrears of 
this Tax being very conſiderable, becauſe the War 
with France not having laſted any Time, many Per- 
ſons had declined to pay either in Full or in Part, 
It appears in the Colleclion of the Publick As, that the 
| Archbiſhop of Canterbury was indebted fifteen hun- 
ZT! - Ooo 2 5 
Warbeck During the Seſſion of the Parliament the King re- 
comes to. ceived Advice that Perkin Warbeck was landed in Ire- 
Ireland. land. As it could not be but with ſome ill Deſign, 
he gave order that the Coaſt ſhould be ſtrictly guard- 
ed, to be in a readineſs to oppoſe a Deſcent in what 
Part ſoever it might be made. It was but too true 
that the Dutcheſs of Burgundy had ſent Perkin to Ire- 
land to try to bring the Inhabitants to revolt. To 
that End ſhe had privately treated with the King of 
Scotland, who in all appearance had promiſed to aid 


5 


from his Party that great The and Spurr of Neceſſity, to Fight and 
20 Victors out of the Field, conſidering their Lives and Fortune: 
were in Safety, whether they ſtood or run away, 


ſtances of ſome other Prince. 
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him. The common Opinion is, that the Emperour, 


385 
1495. 

the Archduke Philip, and the King of France, were 

likewiſe in the Plot : The two firſt out of Revenge 

for Henry's prohibiting all Commerce with the Lo- 

Countries, and the other, to hinder him from entering 

into the League that was forming in Italy, to which 

he was ftrongly ſollicited. Be that as it will, it is 

very probable that James, in promiſing to eſpouſe 

the Intereſts of the p etended Duke of York, had been 

induced thereto by ſome private View, or by the In- 


Mean while, ſince Poyning's coming into Ireland, warbeck 
Things were upon a very different Foot from what goes to 
they were before. Wherefore Perkin not finding Mat- Scotland, 
ters favourable to his Deſigns, departed thence for CY 
Scotland, where in all appearance he knew he ſhould ;,rries 
be welcome. As ſoon as he came to Edinburgh, he him to one 
demanded an Audience of the King, by the Name of * his Ro- 
the Duke of Vork. James feigning an extreme Su- 
prize, gave him a ſolemn Reception in the Preſence 
of the whole Court. Perkin made a long Speech, 
recounting his pretended Adventures, and how he e- 
ſcaped the Cruelty of Richard III. Then he inveigh- 
ed againſt Henry Tudor who had uſurped the Crown 
of England, and unjuſtly with-held it from the law- 
ful Heirs of Edward IV. He enlarged upon the Me- 
thods he had uſed to try to recover his Kingdom. 
He concluded with ſaying, that ſundry croſs Acci- 
dents having prevented him from ſucceeding, he was 
come to throw himſelf upon his Protection, in hopes 
that with the help of ſo generous a Prince he ſhould 
_ the Uſurper, and aſcend: the Throne of his An- 
ceſtors. That then he ſhould always regard him as 
a Brother, and never miſs any Opportunity of ſhowing _ 
= Griiinude.: 5 3 LE TOR 6s 

James ſeemed to be moved at Perkins Misfortunes, 
and told him, whoever he was he ſhould not repent of 
putting himſelf into his Hands. However he pre- 


tended to have ſome Doubts till, that he might let 
the World ſee he was not ſatisfied of the Truth but 
Vo L, VI. 5 


SCC upon 


386 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI, 
1495- upon mature Examination. Shortly after he publick- 
ly owned him for Duke of York, and gave him in 
Marriage Catharine Gordon Daughter of the Earl of 
Huntley, and one of the handſomeſt and moſt accom- 
| pliſhed Ladies in Scotland. | 3 
Henry Henry earneſtly wiſhed to live in a good Under- 
projects to ſtanding with the King of Scotland, whether he had 
marry his received ſome private Advice of what was contriving 


Daughter againſt him, or whether it was the pure Effect of his 
to the King 


Zuchan. 


of Scot. Foreſight. In order to that it was that he had im. 
land powered his Ambaſſadors, who were to go to Cald- 


1 5 80 cam ſtream, to treat about the Marriage of Margaret his 


eldeſt Daughter with that Prince. Which Marriage 
was indeed brought about fome Years after. But in 
all likelihood, there was no mention of it at the Con- 
greſs, the Ambaſſadors of England having doubtleſs 
perceived that ſuch a Propoſal would be unreaſonable, 

Contine- The 28th of January 1495 Charles VIII ſet out 
—_— be from Rome, having cauſed the ſtrongeſt Towns of the 
Naples Pope's Dominions to be put into his Hands, with 
Cardinal Cæſar Borgia in Hoſtage. Whilſt he was up- 

on the March, the Ambaſſador of Ferdinand King of 

Spain told him from his Maſter, that when he pro- 

miſed not to moleſt him in the Conqueſt of Naples, 

he did not underſtand that the Conqueſt was to extend 

to all /taly, That notwithſtanding he beheld him in 
Poſſeſſion of Florence, Piſa, and all the Pope's Domi- 

nions. That therefore he let him know that he did 

not look upon himſelf as bound to keep their Treaty, 

and accordingly the Ambaſſador tore it in Pieces be- 

fore his Face. Charles who was going on with a 
proſperous Gale, made a Jeſt of theſe Threats, and 

purſued his March. 5 | 8 5 

Mean while Alphonſus the new King of Naples, 
finding himſelf attacked by a powerful King who was 
already upon the Borders of his Dominions loſt all 
Heart. As he knew he was not beloved by his Sub- 
jects, he reſigned his Crown to Ferdinand his Son, and 
withdrew to a Monaſtery, where he died this very 
Tear. The new King reſolving to defend his oy 
5 5 5 om 


Book XIV. 19. HENRY VII 
dom, advanced towards the Frontiers to endeavout 
to ſtop the King of France. But he ſaw himſelf all 


on- a ſudden deſerted by his own Troops. In this Ex- 
tremity he would have gone back to Naples, but he 


found the Gates ſhut. In ſhort, he was forced to ſeek 
for Shelter in the little Iſle of Iſcbia, having firſt left 
Garriſons in the Caſtles of his Metropolis, where he 
could enter without going through the City, _ 


In the mean Time Charles ſtill continued his March. 


387 
1495. 


Trivulce a Milaneſe, who was in the Service of the 


King of Naples, having ſurrendered Capun, all the 


reſt of the Towns ſent him Deputies with Offers of 


Submiſſion. At laſt he entered Naples the 22d of 
February, and a few Days after he became Maſter af 
the Caſtles. JJC 
Such a Torrent of Succeſs blinded the young Mo- 
narch and his Council to that Degree, that they omit- 
ted to take any Meaſures to ſecure their Conqueſt, 
By Degrees the Towns that had ſubmitted, returned 
to the Allegiance of their Sovereign, his Army which 
was not very numerous being unable to furniſh every 


Place with Garriſons. Beſides, the French made them» 
ſelves ſo odious to the People of Naples, that they - 


ſoon repented of letting them in. 


* £ 


But what imbroiled the Con 
moſt, was a League concluded againſt him between 
the Pope, the Emperour, the King of Spain, the 


Archduke, the King of Naples, Ludovico Sforza new 


Duke of Milan, and the Republick of Venice. This 
League which was for Twenty-five Years, was ſigned 
the 25th of March 1495, and at the ſame Time the 


© Confederates began to draw together their Forces. 


Charles found then it was Time to think of his Re- 


queror's Affairs the 


turn, But he was reſolved firſt to make a Trium 


pant Entry into Naples, from whence he departed 


the 20th of May in order for France, leaving but few | 


Troops to defend his Conqueſt, But the Allies did 
not intend to let him return thus peaceably, They 
ent and expected him upon his Rout, with an Army 
it forty Thouſand ſtrong, and poſted themſelves at 
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1495. Fornova in order to oppoſe his Paſſage. Though 
+ * Charles had great Odds againſt him *, he was deter- 
| mined to give them Battle, being very {ſenſible that 
Battle of he muſt either conquer or be ruined. The Battle was 
Fornova. fought on the 6th of July, and the Iſſue e fa- 


arable to the King of Frakes, who defeated that 
formidable Army and came to Aſti on the 1 5th of the 
ſame Month. 

Whilſt he was retiring through Italy, Naples ſub- 
mitted again to Ferdinand, and almoſt all the reſt of 
the Towns that were ſtill in the French Intereſt follow. 
ed her Example. The Duke of Montpen/ier, whom 
O barles had left at N. aples with a few Troops, with- 
drew to the Caſtle of le Ovo, where after having held 
out a Siege of three Months, he was fain at laſt to 
capitulate. Thus Charles who had conquered the 
Kingdom of Naples in the Space of three Weeks, loſt 
it again as ſoon. Ne formed afterwards ſeveral Pro- 
jects to recover his Conqueſt, but the Obſtacles he 
met with cauſed them to come to nothing. ! 

Philip he This Year the Emperour Maximilian returned to 
Archauke the Low Countries, and delivered up the Government 
efures to Philip his Son, though he wanted ſome Years of 


1he Go- 


vernment being of Age. After that he went back to German). 
of the Phil being no longer under the Guardianſhip of the 
Lo W- Emperour, ſent about the End of the Year Ambaſia- 
3 dors to Henry to renew the Trade between England 
” and the Low Countries. | 
1495. The Ambaſſadors found it no hard W to ſuc- 
Treaty be. ceed in their Negotiation. The renewing of the Com. 
England Merce Which they came to demand was no leſs neceſ. 


and Flan- fary for the Engliſb than for the Fl-mings. So on the 


ders. 24th of February 1496 was concluded at London i 
py _ Treaty of Peace and perpetual Friendſhip between 


XII. 576 - Henry and Philip, and the Trade between the two 
— * Nations was ſettled to the Satisfaction of both Sides. 


Among 


He had but cooo Men. 
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Among the Articles of this Treaty, there were T'wo 1496, 


having given Sanctuary in his Dominions to the pre- Scotland 
to ſet him on the Throne of England. It had been in- vaſion. 


that 1 9s at the Head of an Army, all the Friends Bacon. 
Ach 


2 my Lord Bacon calls him Sebaſtian Gabato, an Inhabitant of 


particularly remarkable. By the firſt, the two Princes 

were bound to give neither Aid nor Refuge to the re- 

bellious Subjects of either. Particularly, Philip ob- 

liged himſelf expreſsly to hinder the Dutcheſs Dowa- 

ger of Burgundy from ſheltering the King's rebellious 

Subjects in the Lands ſhe was poſſeſſed of, by what 

Title ſoever ſhe held them, whether of 7:27 or o- 

therwife. That in caſe ſhe acted contrary co che Pro- 

hibition, he promiſed to out her of all the pofſeſſed in 

the Low-Countries. a 

Buy another Article it was expreſsly agreed, that 

any Veſſel ſuffering Shipwrack on the Coaſts of 

either of the two Princes, ſhould not be liable to 

Confiſcation, provided there was left alive a Man, a 

Dog, a Cat, or a Cock. - ns SE, 
The Flemings called this Treaty ¶ [ntercurſus Mag- Bacon. 

nus] or the Great Treaty of Commerce, not only 

on the Score of the great Number of Articles, 

but chiefly with reſpect to another which was 

made afterwards, and which not being ſo much to 

their Advantage, was termed | Intercurſus Malus] 

or the Bad Treaty, _ * „ 

Me find in the Collection of the Public Ads, that on Patent to 

March the 5th this Year the King granted a Patent John Ca- 


to Jobn Cabot * a Venetian, and to three of his Sons, _ br 


to go upon the Diſcovery of new Lands with Engliſh XII. 595. 
Colours. The Terms were, that after all the Charges 
were deducted, they ſhould give the King a Fifth of 
the Profit. E” | ON 1 | 

Mean while the King of Scotland, not content with The King 
and War- 


tended Duke of York, was bent likewiſe to undertake beck, 3 


timated to him, that as ſoon as he ſhould appear in Buchan! 


Touſe of York would riſe in favour of the Pre- 
LI 1 1 1 tender, 
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1496. tender. With this view it was that immediately after 


Proclama- : b F | 
Hin in 26% his Arrival in Eugland he took care to cauſe a Procla- 


Names ef mation of the pretended Duke's to be diſperſed, | 
the Dxke wherein the King was termed Uſurper, Tyrant and | 


of Tork. Murderer. Moreover, he promiſed all ſorts of Fa- 
5 vours to ſuch as would join the lawful Heir, in order to 

to pull down him that wrongfully detained the Crown, 
TheEng- But this Proclamation proved fruitleſs, not a Soul of- 


Jih de not fering to join the Scozs. The Truth is, Henry was not 


Join lim. beloved, eſpecially in thoſe Parts. But as ſince Per. 
kin had begun to appear by the Name of Duke of York, 
abundance of People were undeceived, and others 

were in doubt on his Account. They did not think 
it proper to venture their Lives and Fortunes without 
ſome better Proof that he was really the Son of Ed- 


ward IV. Beſides, the Execution of the Lord Cham. 


berlain made every body tremble, no one being able 
reaſonably to expect the King's Pardon, ſince he had 
James ra-. not ſpared that Lord. At length, James ſeeing that 
dee be expected in vain that the Engliſb would take up 


| e Arms in favour of his Duke of Vork, and being un- 


willing wholly to loſe his Labour, ravaged Northum- 
Warbeck's berland and got a great Booty. Then Perkin feigning 
dunning. to be extremely touched with the Calamities the Eng- 


liſh ſuffered, conjured that Prince, before his whole 


Court, to ſpare his wretched Subjects. This was a 


cunning Fetch enough to make the World believe 


that he was in Truth what he pretended: to be. James 


replied with a Smile, that he thonght him "ra gene. 


rous to be ſo very careful of what was none of his, in 
order to ſave it for his Enemy. Mean while, the 


News that an Engliſo Army was advancing to give 


him Battle, made him reſolve to return back, being 
unwilling to put the great Booty he had got to 
the Hazard of a Battle. Thus the Expedition, 


from which he had expected ſuch mighty Matters, 


ended only in the Ruin of the People of Nor t hum- 
Berlaud. | | 


Wilt 
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Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Charles VIII. 1499. 
faring that Henry would enter into the League of N 
ltaly, took care to have the Peace of Eſtaples confirm baſes the 
ed by the States, as he was bound to do by the Treaty, Peace of 


the which he had neglected hitherto, though the Par- Eſtaples to 


lament of England had confirmed it laſt Year. How- be confirms 


| ed by the 
ever, as he thought not proper to convene the States 4 


General, he got the Peace approved by the States of AR, Pub. 

each Province, with which in all appearance Henry XII. 552. 

was ſatisfied. We find in the Collection of the publick + bn 

Ads, the Approbations of the States of Languedoc, 

Normandy, and ſeveral other Provinces, as likewiſe of 

particular Towns of little Note, ſigned by great 

Numbers of common People, as Tradeſmen and 

Husbandmen, | -S | 
Though the King of Scotland's Invaſion had pro- The King's 

duced no great Effect, Henry was however apprehen- Precauti- 

five of the Conſequences. He knew his Subjects were . 

not pleaſed 3 that the Torkiſts were very numerous 

that Ireland was not well-affected ; and that Perłin 

Warbeck was in Scotland ready to take advantage of 

theſe Things. And therefore, to obviate the Dan- A&. pub. 

ger which might ariſe from all Sides, he granted in XII. 634. 

the firſt Place a General Pardon to all the 1-1 who 

had taken the pretended Duke of Torts Part, leſt the 

Dread of Puniſhment ſhould carry them to revolt. 

In the ſecond Place, he commiſſioned Richard Fox Bi- Ibid. 636. 

ſhop of Durham to try, as of himſelf, to enter into 

Negotiation with the King of Scotland, to treat about 

the Marriage of his eldeſt Daughter Margaret with 

that Prince. Laſtly, he ſent Ambaſſadors ro Ferdi- ,,, , 40 

mand and Jſabella, to confirm the Alliance he had made 0 Spalg. 

with them, and to ſecure, by freſh Engagements, the Sept. 223 

Marriage of Arthur his eldeſt Son with Catherine 

their Third Daughter. 7 + 
Some time before he had diſpatched to Rome Robert He enters 

Sherburn, who had in his Name entered into the te he 

League of Italy againſt Charles VIII. and on the 23d fegte f 


Italy, 


Jof September he ratified what his Ambaſſador had done. p. 638. 


By that he appeared to be ſufficiently enough ſup- 
LE gs Sg ported, 
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1496. ported. The Truth is, he had nothing to fear from 
che King of France, who had his Hands full elſewhere, 
N and the moſt potent Princes of Europe were his 
5 Friends and Allies. As for the King of Scotland, he 
— could eaſily withſtand him in caſe he was attacked by 
bim. However, though he had already taken Mea. 
fures to make Peace with that Prince, and had reaſon 
to hope he ſhould ſucceed, yet he believed he ought 
not to let ſlip this Opportunity to demand an Aid of 
Money of the Parliament, as well to put himſelf in 
a Poſture of Defence, as to be revenged of the In- 
ſults of the Scots. With this view he called a Parlia- 
ment on the 16th of January following. It was how- 
ever eaſy to foreſee that the King of Scotland being 
backed neither by France, nor the Archduke, nor 
the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, would not undertake to 
maintain alone a War for the ſake of Perkin War- 
beck, ſuppoſing he was prepoſſeſſed enough to believe 
him the real Duke of Torx. 
8 In O#ober this Year, Jane, Second Daughter of 
of the Ferdinand and Tſabella, came into the Low-Countries to 
Archiuke marry the Archduke Philip, with whom ſhe kad been 
= re ne contracted. 1/abeila her eldeſt Siſter had been married 
= oy 1490. to Apbonſus King of Portugal, who died ſhortly 
and of after. The ſame Ships that had brought Fane into 
vargaret the Low-Conntries, ſerved to carry Margaret of Au- 
of e firia, Siſter to Philip, into Spain, to conſummate her 
zrince of Marriage with Prince John, Heir apparent of Caſtile 
Spain. and Arragon. 
„ Parliament being aſſembled in the a 
The rar. of the Year 1497, the King made a Speech to the 
| laments Two Houſes, wherein he highly aggravated the Af. 
Re front he had received from the King of Scotland. He 
Sul dy Tepreſenred to them in very moving Terms, the 
given jor Calamities his Northern Subjects had endured, at a 
be Scotch T'ime when the Truce ſhould have ſcreened them from 
ar. ſuch Outrages. In ſhort, he told them that his Ho- 
nour and the Protection he owed his People, would 
not ſuffer him to let ſuch Affronts paſs without a ſig- 
nal Revenge. Tue Parliament taking him right, 
gave 


3 


my 
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gave him a Subſidy *, whereupon they were imme- 147 
diately diſſolved, as having been called purely for that 
Purpoſe. 5 5 ä i: 
Though Henry expected great Matters from his The Xing 
Negotiation. with the King of Scotland, he plainly SO _ 
perceived he ſhould not neglect to prepare for War, Sabfidy. | 
Otherwiſe Negotiations generally prove fruitleſs. The 
levying the Subſidy granted by the Parliament was the 
firſt and principal Preparation to begin with, The 
Neceſſity of a War with Scotland afiorded the King 
1 Handle to haſten that Buſineſs, from whence. he 
hoped for the ſame Advantage as from that of Bre- 
tagne; that is to ſay, to put the whole Subſidy into his 
Coffers. To that End, it was neceſſary the Whole 
ſhould be levied before the Peace was concluded with 
Scotland, elſe the People would grudge to pay their 
Money. As the King ſet his Heart upon this Bufineſs, 
he gave very ſtrict Orders to the Commiſſioners, who 
were to gather the Shy in the ſeveral Counties. 


The Commiſſioners proceeding with great Rigour, Rebellion 
met in the County of Cornwal with Oppoſitions they in Com- 
little expected. The Corniſbmen being a Race of wal, | 
Men leſs tractable than thoſe of other Counties, loudly: 
complained, that for ſome petty Damage done to 

the other End of the Kingdom, they were robbed of 
their neceſſary Subſiſtence. Theſe Murmurings were 
encouraged by one Michael Foſeph, a Farrier of Bod- 

win, and Thomas Flammock, a Lawyer. Flammocꝶ af- 
firmed, that the Crown had Funds aſſigned for ſuch 
Wars, by means of the Fiefs annexed : That the Per- 

ſons who were poſſeſſed of theſe Fiefs, held them on 
Condition to be always ready to defend rhe Borders, 

and to thoſe the Government was to apply, and not 
make uſe of the Scotch Invaſion as a Pretence to fleece 

the whole Kingdom: That it would be a ſhame to 


Limited to the Sum of 120.000 J. befides Two Fifreens. 
Bacon obſerves upon this Occafion, that his Wars were always to 
him a Mine of Treaſure of a ſtrange Ore, Iron at the Top, and 
Gold at the Bottom, . 


en. W oo ſub⸗ 
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-  1497- ſubmit to- ſuch an Oppreſſion, and that all the Mir. 
5 chief proceeded from the King's Miniſters, who made 
their Court at the poor People's Coſt: That to free 
themſelves from theſe Grievances, they muſt take up 
Arms, and without injuring any Perſon, go and pre- 
ſent a Petition to the King, to pray him to deſiſt from 
the Tax, and to puniſh his evil Counſellors, as a 
Warning to others how they gave him ſuch Advice for 
the future: That they could not do a greater Piece 
of Service to the whole Nation, than to deliver the 
= People from ſuch Har pies, who ruined them under co- 
lour of procuring the King's Good. Flammock's chief 
Aim was at | Morton ] Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Reginald Bray, becauſe they were generally the 
King's Inſtruments in nuns of this Nature. 
Flammock and Michael perceiving the People began 
wa ng to take Fire, offered to Fd Fe till "Rh Perſon 
warls of Quality ſhould come and head them, which, as 
London. they faid, would not be Jong firſt. And indeed, it 
- -  Pplainly appeared afterwards, that they were egged on 
by Perſons of greater Note. This was enough to ſtir 
up all the Rabble of the Country to an Inſurrection; 
and having armed themſelves in the beſt Manner they 
could, they marched under the Conduct of theſe two 
Incendiaries into Devonſhire, and from thence into 
Somerſetſhire. The Number of the Rebels daily in- 
_ creaſed, by abundance of People flocking to them 
from the Places they paſſed through, who had no- 
thing to loſe, and were ſpurred on by the King's ſe- 
cret Enemies. At Taunton they killed a Commiſſioner, 
who had ſignalized himſelf for his Rigour, in levying 
this Subſidy. This was all the Harm they did in ther 
Ale Lora March. Then they went on to Wells, where the 
f Lord Audley, a Nobleman of an unquiet and diſcon— 
. © heads tented Spirit came and joined them, and was immed: 
em. ately accepted as their General. Audiey ſetting him. 
ſelf at their Head led them directly to Salisbury, ande 
from thence to Wincheſter, without letting them do the 
leaſt Miſchief in their March, and forcing them to be 
fatisfied with a bare Subſiſtence. When they cam: 
Ea. | F 
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to Wincheſter, inſtead of going on to London, as they 


intended at firſt, they 


1 their General to 
lead them into Kent. Flhimock having told them, 
that the Men of that Co 


y were very fond of Li- 
berty, they fancied they ſnould be immediately joined 
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1497. 
They 
march in- 
to Kent, 
where no 
Body joint 


by them, in Defence of the Rights and Privileges of 


the Nation. But upon their Arrival there, they fell 
ſhort of their Expectations. By the Diligence of ſome 
Kentiſh Lords, not' a Soul offered to take up Arms in 
their Favour. This Backwardneſs diſheartened many 
of the Rebels, who foreſeeing that their Enterprize 
would not be crowned with Succeſs, returned quietly 
to their Homes. But thoſe that ſtayed, being encou- 
raged by the King's Remiſſneſs, who had ſuffered 
them to proceed ſo far without attacking them, made 
their Boaſts that they would give him Battle, or take 


y ® 
The | 


march to 


London. 


London before his Face. In this Reſolution they went 


and encamped between Greenwich and Eltham, within 
a few Miles of London. + 

When the King received the firſt News of this In- 
ſurrection, he was under ſome Conſternation. A War 
with Scotland, a Rebellion in the Kingdom, and a Pre- 


| tender to the Crown, ſeemed to him to be three 


Things of the laſt Importance, eſpecially as they 


came upon him at once. Beſides, his inward Uneaſi- 


neſs about the Doubtfulneſs of his Title, helped to 


againſt t 


The King's 
Meaſures 
he 
Rebels. 


magnify Objects in his Eyes. He was apprehenſive 


that the Corniſh Rebellion was the Beginning of a ge- 


neral Conſpiracy, whereof Perkin was waiting the Iſ- 


ſue in Scotland. Luckily for him, this Rebellion yy 
85 


pened at a Time when he had an Army in readine 
which was to march into the North, under the Com- 
mand of the Lord 4 Awbeny. But the News of the 


Inſur rection made him keep his Forces about London, 
not thinking fit to let them march into the North at 


ſuch a Juncture. He contented himſelf therefore 
with detatching the Earl of Surrey, and ſending him 
towards the Borders of Scotland to oppoſe King James, 


In Caſe he thought of making a ſecond Inroad into 


England, Mean while the Rebels ran through the 
Ve.. Vh Ddd2 


Counties, 
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1497. Counties, and the King made no Motion te ſtop them. 
2 * This Management ſurpriz'd all the World, conſider- 
ing it was his Cuſtom to march with all Speed to 
the Place where Danger began to ſhow its Head. But 
upon this Occaſion he thought beſt to act otherwiſe 
for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, he was very well pleaſed 
that the Rebels went ſo far from their Homes, and 

| harrafled themſelves with long Marches. In the ſe- 
cond place, he did not fee there was any Neceſſity to 
be in haſte to fight them, ſince they commitred no 
Outrages. Beſides, he could not find that their Num- 
bers increaſed. But the chief Reaſon of his ſlowneſs 
was that he had a Mind to ſee if they had any Friends 
in other Counties, that he might divide his Army up- 
on Occaſion, or run to the Relief of the Weakeſt. In 
fine, Age and the continued Enjoyment of a Crown 


.$ 


had doubtleſs rendered him leſs in Love with Danger. 


Any other way ſeemed to him leſs hazardous than a 

Battle, to remedy Misfortunes of this Nature. 
The King But when the Rebels were encamped upon Black- 
reſolves 1 Fleath, from whence they might have a Proſpect of 
3 the City of London, the King could no longer Delay 
attacking them. He would have given Ground to 
ſuſpect that his Backwardneſs proceeded from Fear, 
the which might have produced very ill Effects a- 
| Diſpoſition Mong the People. However, as he had much the 
of bis Odds af the Male-Contents both in Number of Troops 
Troops. and Skill in the Art of War, he refolved to order 
OT Things ſo as to leave little to Hazard or Fortune. To 
that End, he divided his Army in three Bodies, the 
firſt whereof commanded by the Earl of Oxford, went 


behind the Hill where the Rebels were encamped, to 
cut off their Retreat and to attack them in the Rear | 


if neceſſary. The ſecond led by the Lord Dawbeny, 
Was appointed to charge them in the Front. The 


King kept the Third about his own Perſon, and en- 
camped in St. George's Fields, that in Caſe of ill Suc- 


ceſs he might be ready to renew the Fight, or throw 
himſelf into London and ſecure the City as he ſhould 


think 


— 
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think fit. Beſides, he was not ſo far off, but that he 1499. 7 

could ſuccour his People during the Battle. 2 

to | Every Thing ſucceeded as the King expected. The Battle of 

ut Rebels ſuffered themſelves to be deceived by a Report Black- 

iſe Ihe had cauſed to be given out, that he intended to at- e be 

&d Nack them on the Monday following, whereas he fell Rebels are 

nd upon them on the Saturday, which of all the Days worſted. 

ſe- Jof the Week he fancied to be the moſt lucky. As Jun. 22. 

to [they expected no ſuch Thing, they were taken fo un- 

no wares that hardly had they Time to draw up in Ar- 

m- ay. On the other Side, for want of Intelligence, 

eſs ey ſuffered themſelves to be ſurrounded by the Earl 

ds Hof Oxford, who having poſted himſelf ben them, 

p- hindered them from retreating. So of the fix Thou- 

In and “ they conſi ſted of, two Thouſand were ſlain on 

vn Ithe Spot, and the reſt were forced to ſurrender at 

r. NMercy, there being no Way to Eſcape. The King The rord 

a or this Time, cauſed to be executed only the Lord Audley 
Audley *1, Flammock and the Farrier *2 who were ta- 2 1 

A- ken alive. But he gave the Priſoners to thoſe that s 

of lad taken them, with leave to compound with them 

ay Nor their Ranſoms as they ſhould judge fit. It is not The King's 

to unlikely that the Moderation the Rebels uſed in their Moderati- 

r, March from Cornwal to London, tempered the King's 

a- Nverity; eſpecially as they had not aſſerted the Ti- 

he de of the Houſe of York, a Crime which he never for- 

ps gave: Be that as it will, he was ſatisfied with theſe 

er three Victims as an Atonement for this great Re- 

o bellion. 

he shortly after the Battle, the Archduke's Ambaſſa- Nen, Trea- 

nt dors ſigned at London Articles of Agreement, where- 2 of be 


to by in explaining the late Treaty of Commerce, the 7 N | 
ar F Archduke deſiſted from the * of a Florin which Act. Pub. 

9 | | he XII. . 
he — 


Bacon fays rape: | | 9 

*. He was led from Newgate to Tower-Hill in a Paper. Coat 

C- Ftorn and painted with his own Arms reverſed, where he was be- 

W headed. 

d . * He is ſaid to pleaſe himſelf with the Notion that he hould be 

K ens in Aſier-Ages. He with Flammock was drawn, hanged 
Ind quartered at 1) burn. The Corniſhmer are ſaid to ſhoot Ar- 

tows of a Yard long. | - | 
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5 OY 149%. he demanded before for every Piece of Engliſh Cloth! 


| that came into his Dominions. =o per 
s. On the 18th of June Henry ratified the Marriage. I⁰ 
1 Articles between Arthur his eldeſt Son, and Catba. Wu 
rine of Arragon. This Marriage had been concluded baſ 
Hh in 1491, and confirmed October 1. 1496 for 
>. 663, About the ſame Time Charles VIII fent an Embaſlyſſ® 
Aug 18. to England on purpoſe to confirm the Peace of Eftaples, N 
buy the Reparation of certain Outrages committed on tu 
Sides - | | WE 
But whilſt Henry was taken up againſt the Corniſh MP 
| Rebels, the King of Scotland thinking it a fair Op- 
portunity, made a ſecond Irruption into England, and ia 

came and appeared before the Caſtle of Norham. Bu 
the Earlof Surrey who was then in Zork/Þire haſten. of 
ing to its Relief, James raiſed the Siege and returned” 
back to Scotland. The Earl of Surrey, not farisfied “ 
with driving him out of the Kingdom, purſued hinf 
into Scotland and took the little Town of Aton. Thi U 
War was inconvenient to the King upon ſeveral Ac- 
counts. Firſt, he could not continue it, without uſing t 
- all the Money given by the Parliament, which he 
would very fain avoid. Beſides, Perzin Warbecꝶ made 
him uneaſy, and he plainly perceived it would be 
much eaſier to get him out - of Scotland by way of 
-Freaty than by Force of Arms. He would not how- 
ever make the firſt Advances towards a Peace: but 
-wanted to have it come from another Hand, to avoid 
the Diſgrace of a Refuſal, in Caſe the King of Sc 

Aland was not in the ſame Mind. a ä 

Henry em- Whilſt he was muſing on theſe Things, he be- 
_ " ploys the thought himſelf that Don Pedro d' Ayala, the Spanij 
Ferit Ambaſſador would be a proper Inſtrument to bring 
27 le about this Affair. Ayala willingly undertook to go 
wake Peace to the King of Scotland, and propoſe to him as of hi 
with Scot- own Head, an Accommodation with the King of Eg. 
land: land. He uſed for Pretence, that King Ferdinand hs 
Maſter could receive no greater Satisfaction than t 
* fee the two Kings his Friends and Allies, live in Peace 
and Good - Neighbourhood. This Expedient ſucceed 


— } 8280 
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according to Henry's Expectation. The Ambaſſa- 1497. 
lors found the King of Scotland in fo good a Tem- ö 5 
er, that he writ the King Word, that if he pleaſed = 
ge. Jo enter into Negotiation, he did not queſtion the 
5%. ucceſs. Whereupon the two Kings ſent their Am- | 
dea afſadors to Aton to treat of a Peace, Ayala per- WT . 

ſorming the Office of Mediator. The greateſt Diffi- p;Feut 1 
My wulty that occurred in this Negotiation was on the on account. 9 


„core of Perkin Warbeck, whom Henry demanded, and of Perkin. I 
on ite King of Scotland would not give up. The Blhop © | 

of Durham perceiving he could not gain that Point, 3 
1 propoſed an Interview between the two Kings at News- bh 
p- ſte. But upon mention of it to the King of Scot- | 
nd land, he ſaid, that although he was very deſirous of =. 


zu Peace, he was not in a Humour to go and beg it 

en. of his Enemy. At length an Expedient was found x ,pedient 

ned out which was agreeable to both Parties. And that zo remove 

"4 vas, that the King of Scotland ſhould honourably diſ- #+ 

im miſs the pretended Duke of Zork, before the Nego- 

niz tation of a Peace ſhould be carried any farther, leſt _ 

Je. it ſhould be believed that he was forced to it; that 

ine then the Treaty ſhould go on as if Perkin had never 

"MY been in Scotland, 5 8 | 
Purſuant to this Agreement, James gave the james 

pretended Duke to underſtand, that he had done ſends «- 

for him all that lay in his Power : That at two dif- hs 5 7 34 

ferent Times he had entered England at the Head of 5 0 . 

a powerful Army, to try the Temper of the Engliſu: 

That not having found Matters as was expected, 

there was no Proſpect that with his Forces alone, he 


ſhould be able to ſer him on the Throne, and pull 0 i 
down a King ſo firmly ſettled : That his Misfortune iſ 
proceeded ſolely from the E£ng%/h having refuſed to = 
eſpouſe his Quarrel, and his being forſaken by thoſe i 
who had engaged him in the Undertaking, whilſt the - 9 
Scots expoſed their Lives for his Sake: That for all 1 1 
theſe Reaſons he adviſed him to ſeek his Fortune elſ mme 


where ; but nevertheleſs he would make good what 

he told him ar firſt, Tha? he ſhould not repent of put- 
ting himſelf into his Hands, Perkin ſeeing the Kin a 
JJ Scotland 
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1497. Scotland bent to diſmiſs him, thanked him for the . 
Protection he had given him hitherto, and for all his r 
other Favours, entreating him to convey him to 


Treland with his Wife; which Requeſt the King imme- x 

55 diately granted. 5 I 1 
A Truce As ſoon as Perkin Warbeck was gone from Scotland, I 

7 Laue there were no farther Obſtacles to a Peace. The Am- T 
Scotland baſſadors who were met at Aton, ſigned a Truce for 4 
and Eng- ſeven Years, to begin the 29th of September, the Day 50 
_ 5 of the ſigning the Treaty. It was expreſsly agreed | 
XII. "4 that neither of the two Kings ſhould make War up. We; 
on the other, either by himſelf or by his Subjects, * 


or by any other Perſon, whereby Perkin Warbeck was 
The two plainly enough underſtood without naming : That 4 
ings with reſpect to certain Points which the Ambaſſadors 
84 could not agree upon, the two Kings referred it to 
hoy 72a the Decifion of Ferdinand and Tabelle Afterward; , 
bella Um- the Truce which was limited to ſeven Years, was ſj, 
** prolonged till a Year after the Death of the Survivor 
of the two Princes. In fine, each of the two Kings +: 
gave Letters Patents to the Mediator, deſiring him to Nh 
report to Ferdinand and J/abella the Differences which 


were left undecided, promiſing to ſtand to their De- Ig. 
termination. Theſe Letters were full of Expreſſions Ip. 


of Eſteem and Acknowledgments for the Ambaſh- 
dom and the two Kings ſhowed how well ſatisfied ſy: 
they were with his Equity, Wiſdom, Impartiality, 
and the Trouble he had readily taken upon him. No- 
thing could be more honourable for Ayala, whom the 
Engliſh and Scotch Writers call Hialas or Elias, than Hh 
the perfect Confidence theſe two Monarchs placed in 
him. But then it may be ſaid, that he had the good 
Luck to find them equally inclined to a Peace ſo ne- 
ceſſary for both. 5 1 85 
Firſt Pro- I obſerved that in 1495 and 1496 Henry had em- 
poſal ofthe powered his Ambaſſadors to treat of a Marriage be- 
ju 97 tween Margaret his Daughter and the King of Scl 
ret wth land. But it does not appear that this Affair was 
 #he King of brought upon the Board in any of the former Negotr 
Scotland. ations, or even in this I have been ſpeaking of. -It's 
OY howevel 
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© however very probable; that Henry, who was very 1497 
Nager for this Marriage, did not fail to caule the ſame 
to be inſinuated by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who was 
is Friend and Confident. It was a very proper Oc- 
caſion, ſince Ayala might make the Overture as from 
himſelf, without naming Henry in caſe of Refuſal. It 
vent no farther for this Time. But we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently the happy Iſſue of this Overture which gave 
) WBirth to the Union of the two Kingdoms. 5 
4Y In the Beginning of the Year Margaret of Auſtria, pg, of 7 
Siſter of the Archduke, went into Spain to Don Fohn the prince 
„ber Huſband. The Nuptials were celebrated with of Spain. 
5 Woreat Solemnity and Magnificence. But in a few Mayern. 
Months after Don John died, leaving the Princeſs big 
_ Child, who was brought to Bed of a ſtill-born 
— | EE 
By the Death of Don John, Iſabella his Siſter, Wi- Marriage 
dow of Prince Alphonſus of Portugal, became Heir- 9 Iſabella 
Apparent of the Kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon, a 
Since the Death of the Prince her Spouſe, ſhe had King of 
been contracted with Don Manuel new King of Portu- Portugul. 
za, who hearing of Don John's Sickneſs, was ſo preſ- 
ing that the Marriage was conſummated before- that 
Prince expired. FFF — | 
| | Ever ſince the laſt Year Charles VIII had loſt the fairs of 
8 Kingdom of Naples as was related. Though the Di- France. 
rinons which reigned among the Princes of Italy, 
0 ſeemed to invite him to a freſh Conqueſt, he could 

never bring himſelf to it, becauſe he had rurned all 
his Thoughts 'to Love and Pleaſure. He duly paid 
Henry Twenty-five Thouſand Livres every half Year, 
s he was bound by the Treaty of Efaples, for fear of 
drawing upon himſelf new Troubles from England. 
After the Treaty of Eſtaples, there was neither 1408. 
War nor Quarrel between France and England during key ws 
ie reſt of Henry VII's Reign. Charles and Henry andHenry 
ood in awe of one another. Charles, who at firſt had t one ano- 
formed vaſt Projects, perceived that the King of Eng- er: 
and. was the only Prince that could lay Obſtacles in 


K "ts Way. Afterwards, when he had given over the 


[ x 5 
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1497- Talian War and indulged his Pleaſures, he was ever 


in Fear that a War with Henry would interrupt his 
_ Eaſe. Henry on his Part dreaded all foreign Wars, 
eſpecially with France, on account of the domeſtick 
Death of Enemies he had in the Kingdom. Thus the two Mo- 
CARERS narchs having the ſame Intereſt, lived in Peace till 
Lewis ſuc· Cbarles's Death, which fell out April the 6th 1498. 
ceeds him. The Duke of Orleans who ſucceeded him by the Name 
Mezeral. of Lewis XII, was no leſs careful to keep up a good 


AR kad. Underſtanding with England. As he turned all his 


Er os Thoughts to Italy, it was his chief Buſineſs to keep 


fair with Henry, who would have it in his Power to 

_ overthrow all his Projects if he ſhould make a Diver- 
ſion in Picardy. As ſoon as Lewis was on the Throne, 

be cauſed his Marriage with Jane Daughter of Lewi; 
XI to be annulled, in order to eſpouſe Ann of Bre- 
tagne Widow of his Predeceſſor. Otherwiſe he would 


have run the Risk of ſeeing Bretagne once more ſevered 


from France, and in the Hands of a foreign Houje. 
FreſhTrou- Though Henry had nothing to fear from Abroad, 
bes in ſince he was in Peace with all the Princes of Europe, 
England. the Caſe was not the ſame with regard to his own Sub: 
jects. Before he could attain to that perfect Tran- 

quillity which he ſo earneſtly longed for, he had 

freſh Attack to withſtand from the Corniſomen. Per. 

kin Marbeck himſelf, who having been uſed to live 

like a Prince, could not find in his Heart to return to 

his primitive State, laid hold on this Opportunity to 

7 create him new Troubles. RS 
Inſurrecti- The Corniſh Rebels had met with milder Treat: 


Cornwal. ment than they had Reaſon to expect, conſidering the 
| Nature of their Crime, which Sovereigns never par 
don willingly. Moſt of them had compounded to 
two or three Shillings a Man, ſo miſerably poor were 
they. Theſe Men being returned Home, publick] 

gave out, that if the King had treated them with Le 


nity, it was not from a Motive of Clemency, but be 


cauſe he was ſenſible that in Caſe he puniſhed all tho 


_ That were of their Mind, he muſt hang up three Part 
in four of his Subjects, This ſort of Talk hav 


OF 


. ant. a 3 RY _ — 
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made their Friends and Neighbours believe that the 


whole Kingdom was ready to riſe, they began to 


flock-. together, and ſhow that the Battle of Black- 
Heath: had not diſheartened them. At laſt, ſome of 
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1498, 


The Re- 


the hotteſt hearing that Perkin Warbeck was ip Ireland, bels ſend 


propoſed to ſend for him and ſer him at their Hea 
The Propoſal meeting with Applauſe, they ſent 
Word to Harbeck, that if he would pleaſe to come a- 
mong them, he ſhould find no diſpiſeable Aſſiſtance, 
and that with the Help of the reſt of the honeſt En- 
gliſbmen, they hoped to ſet him on the Throne:. 
Perkin being without any Remedy in Treland, and 
expecting nothing either from Scotland or France, or 
the Low-Countries, . gladly accepred the Invitation. 
He had with him for Counſellors, Hern a broken 
Mercer, Skelton a Taylor, and Aſtley a Scrivener, who 
were great Promoters of the Matter. They cold him, 
that he had committed a great Overſight in truſting 


4 * for Perkin. 


He comes 


and heads 


them. 


a. 


to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, and the Kings of France 


and Scotland, who minded only their own Intereſts 


without any regard to his: That he had been ill- 


adviſed when he made a Deſcent upon Kent, which 
was too near London; but if he had been ſo lucky as 
to be in Cornwal when the Corniſhmen took up Arms, 
he had been crowned at Weſtminſter before now : 


That the Scots were not proper Inſtruments to place 


him on the Throne, by Reaſon of the Averſion the 
Engliſh had for them; but his Buſineſs was to throw 
himſelf entirely upon the People of England, who a- 
lone were capable of helping him to the Crown : 
That therefore they adviſed him to repair into Corn- 
wal where he was expected. 

Purſuant to this Advice, Perkin embarked for "ER 
v4, having with him about Seventy Men * on Board 


four ſmall eſſels, and arrived in September at Whit- 


ſand-Bay. As ſoon as he had landed his little Troop, 


be came to Bodmin, the Farrier's Town ſpoken of 


before, who was hanged after the Battle of Black- 


£ Bacon ſays 120 or 140 fighting Men. 


Vor. VI. | 1 2 BY Heath, | 


| 


oe | "The Hiſtory of Excr.ams: Vol. VI 
1498. Heath, There it was that having drawn together a. 
Be babes bout three Thouſand Men, he iſſued out a Proclama. 


2 _ tion wherein he aſſumed the Title of King of England, 

by the Name of Richard IV. He launched out into 
Reproaches and Invectives againſt Henry and his Go- 
vernment, promiſing Mountains to ſuch as ſhould. 

and be- tale up Arms to pull down the Uſurper. After pub- 


| — WN liſhing his Proclamation, he formed a Deſign to be- 
. come Maſter of Exeter, as well to make it ſerve for 
a Magazine, as a Retreat in Cafe of Need. At firſt, 
he tried to bribe the Inhabitants with promiſing 
them the Preſervation and Augmentation of their P/. 
vileges. But finding they would not hearken to him, 
he reſolved to Storm the City. As he had no Ar:ilt. 
ry, he was forced to Scale the Walls, and at the ſame 
Time he attempted to fer Fire to one of the Gates 
But the Attempt miſcarried, and he loſt two Hundred 
Mien in the Aftault. _ 5 TE 
The King Henry having received Advice that Perkin had head- 
orders hs ed the Corniſh-Rebels and was before Exeter, fail 
noe, merrily, that he hoped row to have the Honour to f 
g bim, him cohich he could never yet do. He gave to under- 
ſtand withal, that he ſhould receive with Pleaſure 
and Thankfulneſs, the Services the Nobility ſhould 
do him upon this Occaſion. Whereupon ſeveral Lord 
and Gentlemen of Devon/hire and the Neighbourhood 
drew ſome Forces together, and put themielves un- 
der Arms, before they had Orders from Court *, On 
the other Hand, the King cauſed the Lord D' Awben 
to relieve £xeter, and gave out that he was coming 
in Perſon at the Head of a numerous Army. 
| Perkin Perkin, upon News of the Preparations that were 
825 e u making againſt him, raifed the Siege of Exeter, and 
Wuefuary Tetired to Taunton, where he ordered all Things as 
he intended to fight. But that very Night he fled 
Bewley Monaſtery in the New Foreſt, where he and 4 
LE, | vera 


. A. a Oc 1 8 


2 As the Earl of Devonſhire and his Son, with the Carew: an 
Falfords, and likewiſe the Duke of Buckingham, with many brass 
Gentlemen, Bacon. .. 
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affectionate Manner, had her conducted to the Queen, 


veral of his Company regiſtred themſelves SanZuary- 14989 | 
Men. The Lord D' Awbeny hearing that Perkin had — 
forſaken his Army, detached three hundred Horſe to 
purſue him, and prevent his eſcaping. by Sea. The 


Purſuers coming too late at Bewley, contented them-  |þ| 
ſelves with beſetting the Sanctuary till further Or- 9 
ders. Mean while Perkins Troops, which were in- Bis Amex | 
creaſed to Six Thouſand ſtrong, ſeeing themſelves ſubmits. j 
without a Leader, caſt themſelves upon the King's $ 
Mercy, who pardoned them all except a few Ring- i 


leaders who were hanged for an Example. Preſently Henry 

after he ſear a Detachment of Hor/e to St. Michael's ſeizes his 5 
Mount, to bring away Perkin's Wife who had retired 122 " 
thither, leſt if the was with Child and ſhould hap- 4% e 
pen to eſcape, the Buſineſs which ſeemed to be at an 

End, might till be attended with fatal Conſequences. 


This virtuous Lady, who loved her Huſband entirely 


though unworthy of her, gained ſo upon the King's 


Good-will by her Modeſty, that he gave her a very g 
gracious Reception. He comforted her himſelf in a very | 


and gave her an honourable Allowance, which ſhe 

enjoyed during the King's Life and many Years after. 

She was called the White Riſe, as well on the Score 

of her Beauty, as becauſe of the Name which the 

Dutcheſs of Burgundy had given her Huſband. : 
Though Perkin was in a Place from whence he Fe goes on 

could nor eſcape, the King however went on to Exeter, to Exeter. 

in order to examine more cloſely into the Cauſes and l 

Origin of the Rebellion. As he made his Entry into 

the City, he took off his Sword and gave it to the 

Mayor, with a command that it ſhould always be car- 

ried before him, honouring by that Mark of his Diſ- 

tinction the Zeal which the Citizens had ſhown for his 

Service. On the Morrow he cauſed ſome of the Re- gone f 

bels to be hanged in Sacrifice to the Inhabitants of zhe Rebel, 

Exeter, and as a ſort of Satisfaction for what they had 27 12 

ſuffered. As for the reſt who had thrown themſelves %, | 

upon his Mercy, he gave them indeed their Lives; ped. 


but withal appointed GCommifioners to puniſh them by AR. Pub. 


» 
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1498. Fines. He was exceeding rigorous upon this Occaſion, 
One would have thought that he repented of giving 
them their Lives, and had a mind to ſtarve the miſe. 
rable Wretches by freeing them from the Gallows, 
Debates a- This done, he adviſed with his Council about what 
bout Per- ſhould be done with Perkin, who was all this while be. 
kin. ſet in his Sanctuary. Some were for having him taken 
out by force and put to death, not at all queſtioning 
but after the Thing was done, the King might eaſily 
make up Matters with the Pope. Others on the con. 
trary believed, that according to the Leave granted 
by Innocent VIIPs Bull, it was enough to have him nar- 
rowly watched, and that ſuch an Advantage ſhould 
not be given to the Pope without Neceſſity. More- 
over, that the King ought to be very careful how he 
made himſelf looked upon as a Violator of Sanctuaries, 
of which his Enemies would not fail to take Advan- 
tage. In ſhort, ſome there were that told the King 
lainly, he would never perſuade the People that 
Perkin Marbeck was an Impoſtor, unleſs he himſelf 
would freely undecerve thoſe that had been ſeduced 
by his Artifices: That therefore the beſt Method 
that could be taken was, to pardon him, and get him 
to make a Confeſſion of his Crime. The King takin 
this Advice, ſent ſome to offer Perkin his Life, if he 
Be ſur- Would voluntarily ſurrender himſelf. Perkin readily 
renders complied with the Offer. He ſaw himſelf fo ſtrictly 
him{e'f to watched and guarded, that he had no hopes of making 
% Ring. his Eſcape: Beſides, ſuppoſing he could have got off, 
he had no Remedy left, after having tried ſo many 
ways and all to no Purpole. N 
Be 5: car. Shortly after, the King ordered Perkin to be 
ried ro brought to Court, as if he had been entirely at Li- 
London, berty, but however he was attended by ſeveral Per- 
and cen, ſons who were commanded to look narrowly to him, 
finedinwhe jeſt he made his Eſcape. Every body might ſee 
Tower, | R x 2 FT y S 
and talk with him: but he could never get leave to 
throw himſelf at the King's Feet, though the King, 
to ſatisfy his Curioſity, ſaw him without being ſeen. 
After that, Perkin was conducted to London. He ſaw 


himſelf 


JJ ðꝙß„?[s s ß. ̃ oo OH ww | 


Scotland: And that ſome Engliſo Lords were engaged 
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himſelf all the way expoſed to the Inſults and Deriſion 1498. 


of the People: but he ſeemed to bear all with great 
Firmneſs of Mind. Never did he act the Prince 
better than upon this Occaſion, without affecting too 
great an Inſenſibility on one hand, or ſhowing too 


much Dejection on the other. As ſoon as he was come 


to London, he was made to ride through the City 


wice, that People might have an Opportunity of 


viewing him well, which done he was ſhut up in the 
Tower *, A few Days after was executed one of his 
chief Confidents, who not caring to take Sanctuary 
with him in Bewley, choſe rather to wander up and 
down the Country in a Hermit's Dreſs #1. This Exe- 


cution being over, Perkin Warbeck was privately exa- 


mined, and his Confeſſion publiſhed, giving an exact 
Account of all his Actions, and the Places where he 
had lived ever ſince he was born. But all the World 
were ſurprized to find no Particulars of the Conſpira- 
cy or its Authors. The very Dutcheſs of Burgundy 
was not ſo much as named. Some took occaſion from 


thence to confirm themſelves in the Belief that the 


Perſon called Perkin Warbecꝶ was the true Duke of 
York, They were perſuaded that ſome Myſtery lay 
hid under this affected Silence, and that the King 
durſt not inſert in Perkins pretended Confeſſion any of 


the Circumſtances relating to foreign Princes, for fear 
of being publickly contradicted by Perſons who would 


not have the ſame Regard for him as his own Subjects. 
As for what was publiſhed concerning Perkin's Life 
and Kindred, nothing, as they ſaid, was eafier than 
to invent ſuch Stories. Some however were of Opi- 
nion, that the King by this Silence had a mind to 
keep fair with the King of France, the Emperour, 
Archduke, Dutcheſs of Burgundy, and King of 


In 


® It does not appear that he was committed to the Tower till 
after he had attempted to eſcape. 5 | 

*: He was Farrier to the King's Stables, and accompanied Perkin 
in his Proceſſion through the City, bound Hand and Foot upon a 
Horſe, Bacon. Es Ts | 
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in the Plot, againſt whom he did not think fit to 
r 
The Tear 1498. ended with an ugly Accident, 
which gave the King no ſmall Vexation. Whilſt he 
was at his Palace of Shene, a Fire broke out on the 
21ſt of December with that Violence, that in a few 
Hours the Building was entirely conſumed with all 
the rich Furniture. As Henry was very fond of that 
Palace, he cauſed it to be rebuilt from the Ground not 
long after, calling it Richmond, which Name it re- 
tains to this Day“. „ Ab 
This ſame Year 1/abe//2 Queen of Portugal was ſo- 
lemnly acknowledged Heir-Apparent of Caſtile and 
Arragon by the States of theſe two Kingdoms. But 
ſhortly after ſhe died in Childbed at Saragoſſa, after 
ſhe had been delivered of a Prince who was named 
Michael, and proclaimed preſumptive Heir of Ferdi. 
nand and Iſabella. 8 „ 
Since Lewis XII aſcended the Throne of France, 


* 


he was taken up in contriving how to recover the 


Dutchy of Milan, to which he laid Claim in Right of 
Valentine of Milan his Grandmother. | 
The Truce beetween England and Scotland being 


concluded, as was ſaid, to the Satisfaction of both 


Kingdoms, the Scots converſed familiarly with their 
Neighbours the Eugliſb, particularly with the Inhabi- 
tants of Norham. This Town, which was fortified 


with a good Caſtle and a ftrong Garriſon, is ſituated 


on the little River Twede, which parts the two King- 


doms. It happened one Day that as ſome Scotchmen 


were walking out of the Town, they ſtood looking 
attentively upon the Caſtle, which cauſing Suſpicion 


In the Soldiers of the Garriſon, they ſent them word 
to withdraw. The Scots taking it ill to be ſuſpected, 


returned an angry Anſwer, and in ſhort, falling from 
Words to Blows, ſome of them were killed. The 
Matter being brought before the Wardens of the 

3 5 Marebes, 


ne gave it that Name from his having been Earl of Rich: 
mond. Camb. 5 5 . 
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2 i Marches, was neglected a pretty while, inſomuch that 1499. 
after many Delays, the King of Scotland ſent Am- 5 
„ bafladors into England to demand ſpeedy Satisfaction. land 3 
e Henry, who had no mind to quarrel with James, re- mand: sa. 
e plied, that what had happened was a mere Chance act on. 
and without his Privity : Nevertheleſs, he was ready 
to make all convenient Satisfaction, and to that End 
it would ſend Ambaſſadors to the King of Scotland. 
Buchanan and my Lord Bacon, Henry the Seventh*s Treaty of 
Hiſtorian, , affirm, that the firſt Overture of the 1 deer, 
Marriage Between King James and the Princeſs Mar- — 
garet was made during this Negotiation, and that with  _ 
James himſelf propoſed it to Richard Fox Biſhop of James IV. 
Durham. Whereas it appears by the Collection of the o 9 itil 
Public Acts, that above four Years before Henry had ' |} 
projected this Match, the Thoughts of which, in all 
appearance, he cauſed the King of Scotland to be in- 
ſpired with by ſome indirect Means, as I ſaid before. 
e, As the Biſhop of Durham could not be ignorant 
he of the King's Mind, ſeeing he had been twice com- 
of © miſſioned to treat of this Marriage, he failed not to 
put King James in hopes that the Buſineſs would be * | 
ig I ended to his Satisfaction. Shortly after, the Ambaſ- P. 722. 
th ſadors of the two Kings meeting at Sterling to decide 
ir the Nor ham Affair, renewed the former Truce, ad- 
ding certain Articles to prevent the like Accidents. 
ed After that Henry appointed the Biſhop of Durham to 
ed ¶ go and ſettle with the King of Scotland the Articles of 
g- the intended Marriage. This Matter was not how- 
en ever finiſhed till Jannary 1502. 


ne Perkin Warbeck, accuſtomed to live like a Prince, Perkin e. 
on ¶ was heartily tired of the Tower, where doubtleſs he e of 
rd EU vas not treated as ſuch. Though in all appearance _ 
d, ¶ the King had ordered him to be ſtrictly guarded, he 

m found Means to make his Eſcape and get into Kent, 
he where he hoped to meet with ſome Ship to carry him 
he Four of the Kingdom. But hearing that Orders were 
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If aud flies to . 
es, every where ſent to apprehend him, he thought ir OY i 

better to fly to the Monaſtery of Betbiehmm®, which ö 
lh * Built by Henry V. at Shene, and was called the Priory of Shene: | | 
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1499- had the Privilege of Sanctuary. It was a troubleſome 


ſuch a one as he, and yet he could not find in his 
Heart either to let him go elſewhere, or to violate 
the Privilege of the Houſe, by giving him up to the f 
King. In this Streight he choſe to wait upon the if þ 
King, and acquainting him that Perkin Warbeck was in I a 
his Hands; he petitioned for his Pardon, promiſing b 
to deliver him up upon that Condition. The King b 
plainly ſaw that he ſhould not be able to get Perkin I (+ 
out of the Monaſtery to put him to death, without I th 
making a great Noiſe. And therefore, on pretence of N 
is gr eſpect for the Prior, who was a Perſon as 
eemed, he granted the Priſoner his Life, ¶ th 


| 
Buſineſs for the Prior of the Monaſtery to prote& l 
v 
I 


Day tog in the Palace-Court at Weſtminſter, G 
and next Day At the Croſs in Cheapfide *, from whence Þ þe 
he was conveyed to the Tower, Such a Priſoner natu- N ve 
rally ſhould have been thrown into ſome Dungeon, i 0; 
and yet his Confinement was not the moſt rigorous, th: 
ſince he had the Liberty to converſe with the reſt of W on 
the Priſoners  _ 5 
After he had remained ſome time in this State, he gu 
found Means to gain four Servants of the Lord Digby, W tri. 


Earl of, Lieutenant of be Tower, with whom he plotted to] fon 


Plot diſco- 


jiuſt Cauſe, But unluckily for them, the Matter 


kill their Maſter, ſeize the Keys of the Tower, and 
make off with the Earl of Warwick, who had fut- 
fered himſelf alſo to be prevailed upon to come in- 
to the Plot, out of hopes of recovering his Liberty, 
which he had been ſo long debarred of without any 


was diſcovered before they were able to put it u 
Execution. Scarce any body doubted but that ti; 
ing himſelf was the Contriver of the Plot, and that 
his Aim was to draw at the ſame time Perkin Wart 
and the Earl of Warwick into the Snare, in order tf 
|: | Pu The 


eln both which Places he read his Confeſſion, of which the Ra dle 
dier may ſee a Copy in Hotiumgſhead, p.78. = 


wor KV. 10 HENK YT VE i art 
put them both to death. And indeed there were ſe- 1499. 
veral Reaſons to induce People to be of that Opinion. 
In the firſt Place, it was very ſurprizing that Perkin 
ſhould not have been more cloſely confined, after he 
had attempted to make his Eſcape. Then it was not 
at all likely that in the Circumſtances he was in, una- 
ble to reward Sir John Digby's Servants, they ſhould. 
be willing to run ſogreat a Hazard for his Sake. In 
the next Place, Perkin was too cunning to join with 


the Earl of Warwick, who would have been but a 
Hindrance to him, ſuppoſing they had been ſo lucky 


as to eſcape. In ſhort, granting that they had killed 
the Governour without being diſcovered, and had got 
the Keys of the Tower, how could they expect that the 
Guards would have opened the Gate, or ſuffered it to 
be opened in the Night, without examining thoſe that 
were coming out, or without the Governour's expreſs | 


Order. But what further confirms this Suſpicion againſt 2 pre- 


E h | 5 ding to 
the King, was, that about the ſame time a young Man, be the Sar 


one Wilford a Shoemaker's Son, gave himſelf out to of War- 
be the Earl of Warwick, He was attended or rather wick is 


guided and directed by an Auguſtin Friar called Pa- hauged. 
irick, who had the Boldneſs to preach publickly in 
ſome Town in Kent that Wilford was the Earl of War. 


wick, and to exhort the People to take up Arms in his 


Favour, They were both apprehended, and Wilford 


was hanged, but the Friar had his Pardon“. This 
op Occaſion to believe that Wilford had been ſeduced 

y the Friar, and by the King's particular Direction, 
that the World might not think it ſtrange that he was 
jealous of the Earl of Warwick, under colour that he 
was the Cauſe of freſh Troubles. 

However that was, it is certain the King was reſol- 
ved to rid himſelf at once of all his Uneaſineſſes on the 


Score of Perkin Warbeck and the Earl of Warwick. 


[Though one cannot fay poſitively that he laid a Snare 


[tor them, at leaſt this Plot furniſhed him with a Han- 
dle to deliver them up to Juſtice, Perkin was con 


{ * He was condemned to perpetual Impriſonment, Bacon. | 
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1499. demned by Commiſſioners [ of Oyer and Terminer ] to IX 
CRE bs , be hanged, and was executed accordingly, together ne 
| ws bane: with the Mayor of Cork and his Son, who had been Wl P 
d. his conſtant Companions in all his Adventures. Of Wl al 
| eight others that were condemned with them, among WM li 
whom were Sir John Digby's four Servants, there were iſ 
but two executed. Such was the End of Perkin War. iſ 
beck, who had been acknowledged for lawful King in If 
Ireland, France, Flanders, England, Scotland, and had K 
made Henry ſhake in his- Throne, Perhaps he would C 
have carried his Point, had he had to deal with a leſs WW y 
Politick Prince. But however, it is certain that the F 
King was not careful enough to undeceive the Publick, It 
and that the Proofs he produced to ſhow that Perkin I t| 
was an Impoſtor, being taken only from a private I a 
Examination, ſeemed not ſufficiently evident. 0 
Tie Earl In a few Days after Pertin's Death, the Earl of Ne. 
of War- Warwick was brought before the Houſe of Peers, the i v 
* 2 Earl of Oxford exerciſing by Commiſſion the Office I v 
and bee Of Higb-Steward. He was impeached not for attemp- 
| headed. ting to eſcape, which could not be conſtrued as High- | 
Treaſon, ſince he was not impriſoned for any Crime of I ( 
that Nature, nor indeed for any Crime at all, but for Nr 
conſpiring tne King's Death together with Perkin I; 
Marbeck. The poor Prince confeſſing that he was MW a 
conſenting to the Project laid by Perkin and Dizbys 1 
Servants, was condemned to loſe his Head, and the t 
Sentence was executed accordingly on Tower-Hi!/*, iſ | 
He was the only Male left of the Houſe of York, and ! 
his being ſo was in reality the Thing that coſt him his f 

Life, the King chuſing rather to facrifice his own Re- 
putarion, than to miſs an Opportunity of ſecuring the I t 
Cron both to himſelf and his Heirs. To take off! 
nn ſome Meaſure from the Horror People had of this ſ t 
| Peed, the King was pleaſed wa have it publiſhed, d P 
| ow: ER King, 


He wa: four and twenty Vears old, and had been a Priſoner 1; 

Years, and kep' fo from the Company of Men and Beaſts, that he 

15 ſaid not to knew a Duck from a Hen. He was buried at 5, 
bam. Stow's An. VCC 


—. ß ̃ñ½ — è , , 


Rook XIV. 15. HENRY VI © | pw. 


thing more by his Death. From a like Motive it was 
very Year before the Earl of F/arwick's Death “. 


| aſſembled at Nantz in the Beginning of the Year. ® 


Excommunication againſt him of ae two Kings that 


to that End had made a League with the Venetians, 
| who were ro have for their ſhare all that Part of the 


King Ferdinand had poſitively declared that he would 1493. 
never conſent to marry his Daughter Catharine to 
Prince Arthur, as long as the Earl of Warwick was 

alive. Strange ſort of Apology tending to make it be- 
lieved, that the Marriage of the Princeſs of Spain 

was ſo neceſſary for England, that it muſt be purchaſed 
with ſuch a Crime ! Bur if this Match was not requiſite 

for the State, it was at leaſt very beneficial to the 

King, who was to receive Two. Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns of Gold for Catharines Dowry. This alone 

would have been enough to induce him to ſacrifice the 

Earl of Warwick, ſuppoſing he ſhould have got no- 


that he had beheaded the Lord Chamberlain. But after Act. Pub. 
all, it is very probable that what was publiſhed con- XII. 75 
cerning King Ferdinand was only a mere Pretence to 
excuſe Henry, ſince Arthur's Marriage with Catharine 
was ſolemnized by Proxy on the 19th of May this 


Lewis XII. had folemnly ratified and ſworn to the The Peace 
Peace of Eſtaples, a we after his Acceſſion to the 7 2 
Crown. But being deſirous to let Henry ſee that he 5 g 
really intended to keep it, he cauſed it to be ap- States of 
proved and ratified by the States General, who were p 708 
Then he ſent Ambaſſadors to the Pope, praying him 
to confirm 1t by his Authority. The Pope ſeeing no p. 736. 


longer any Obſtacle from France, iſſued out a Bull of 


ſhould not keep the Treaty. 
It was not for nothing that Lewis had a mind to keep LewisXIE, 
the Peace his Predeceſſor had made with England. He 997% | 


had formed a Deſign to ſeize the Dutchy of Milan, and ny of 


Milaneſe lituate beyond e Adda, This ſame Year 
| | the 


It is reported, that Catharine, upon Henry VIII's divorcing her, 
ſhould ſay, That ſhe had not offended : but that it wa, a Judgment 
of, God, for that her former Marriage wa. made in Blood. * 
the Earl of Warwick's, Bacon. 
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4499. the Confederates attacked the Dutchy of Milan, and 
Ludovico Sforza, the moſt perfidious of Men, being 
forſaken by all the World, ſaw himſelf conſtrained to 
fly tor Refuge to the Emperour, after having loſt all 
his Places, except the Caſtle of Milan. Genoa, which 
he was in Poſſeſſion of, followed the Example of the 
 Milaneſe, voluntarily ſurrendring itſelf to the King 
of France. | — 55 
The Xing Frederick King of Naples, who had ſucceedud Fer- 
of Naples dinand his Nephew , fearing that the Preparations 
ey "= which were making in France were deſigned againſt 
Peace of him, gave Henry ſpeedy notice that he deſired to 
Eſtaples. be included in the Peace which he had lately renewed 
P. 72% with France, But it was not with him that Lewis in- 
tended to deal this Year. He reſerved the War of 

 Naft-s after the Conqueſt of the Milanefe. 
15 %%f Alexander VI. having publiſhed a Jubilee for the 
Jubilee Year 1500, which was the laſt of the Century, had 


Jiri granted by his Bull to all Chriſtians living at a Dif- | 


the Pope 


with tance from Nome, the Privilege of the Jubilee, with- 


means to Out being obliged to come and vifit the Churches of 
raiſe A- that City. This was an infallible way to get Mone 
277. from all the States of Chriſtendom, where - had ſent 
| Commiſſioners to levy it. The Commiſſioner appoint- 
ed for England was Jaſper Pons a Spaniard, who 

witely diſcharged his Commiſſion without Noiſe and 


Scandal, and carried a round Sum of Money to his 


Maſter. | 


therefore he had agreed with the Ambaſſadors of ſun- 
dry Potentates, that the Hungarians, Polonians, and 
Bohemians ſhould make War upen the Turks in Thrace, 
the French and Spaniards upon Greece, and himſelf 
with the King of England, the Venetians and Princes 
of Italy who were moſt powerful at Sea ſfiould go and 


. „ , wu was AY raped hand = fend BY Fry 


attack Conſtantinople: That in Purſuance of this Re- 
5 1 bDolution, if 


Book XIV. 19. HENRY VII. 415 

ſolution, he had ſent Nuncio's to all the Courts, to 1409. 

exhort the Sovereigns amicably to put an End to 

their private Quarrels, that all the Forces of Chri- 

ſtendom might be united together in ſo pious an Un- 

dertaking. Alexander VI. was too well known every 

where, for People to believe that he acted upon this 

Occaſion from a Motive of Religion and Zeal for 

the Glory of God. Conſequently, it was eaſy to 

ſee that the ſole Deſign of this Cruſado was to heap 

up Money by voluntary Contributions, as well from 

private Perſons as from Sovereigns. But however, 

as Henry was not willing to ſhow any Diſlike of this 

Project, which in all probability would meet with Ob- | 

ſtacles enough elſewhere, he told the Nuncio, That no xg, 4a: if 

Prince in all Chriſtendom ſhould be more forward than ſwer, 9 

himſelf, to put his helping Hand to this Affair, to the 0 
Glory of God and the Good of the Church : but as —_— 

; his Dominions were at a vaſt Diſtance from Conſtan- 
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| WB zinople, as he had no Galleys, and as his Mariners q 
vere not well enough acquainted with the Mediter- 5 
. I 7onean Sea, he judged it more proper that the Kings i 
of France and Spain ſhould accompany his Holineſs & 
by Sea: By which means, not only all Things would . 
be ſooner got ready, but the Jealouſy might be 4 
vLviſely avoided, which would infallibly ariſe between „ 
cheſe too Monarchs, in caſe they ſhould go toge- 1 
ther by Land, without having any body above them: 1 
That for his Part, he would freely contribute both pi 

Men and Money towards the Undertaking : Bur if 1 
che Kings of France and Spain ſhould reſuſe to accom- 15 
pany the Pope, he would go himſelf and command 1 
under him, provided all Differences between the hb 
Cbriſtian Princes were firſt ſuppreſſed and Ended, to 1 
t the accompliſhing of which he ſhould be no hindrance, fi. 
ſice he was in Peace with all the World, In fine, he 1 


1 Þ demanded that ſome good Towns on the Coaſt of Italy 


might be put into his Hands to ſerve fora Retreat in 
ft 8 cale of Need, . 


* s . The 


416. 


ce Fre- 


jet comes 


to no- 


| thing. 


Henry is 
choſen Pra- 
teckor of 
the Order 
ef St. John. 
AR Pub. 
XII. 747. 


He goes to * 


Calais be- 
cauſe oſ the 
Plague. 


Interview 
between 
Henry 
and the 
Archduke. 
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The Pope eaſily perceived the Meaning of this 
Anſwer, and as in all likelihood the reſt of the Prin- 
ces would return the like, the Cruſado vaniſhed into 
Air. Mean while Henry, to diſplay his Zeal, ap- 

ointed Ambaſſadors to go to Rome to treat with the 
be about that Affair. But I cannot tell whe. 
ther theſe Ambaſſadors ever went from London. Hey. 
ry's Anſwer being made Publick, the Knights of Rhodes 
elected him for Protector of their Order, imagining 
there was no Prince in Chriſtendom more zealous than 
himſelf for Religion. n 
The Plague having for ſome Time raged in Ex- 
land, the King, after frequent ſhifting of Habitation, 
reſolved to go and make ſome ſtay at Calais with his 
Family, till the Violence of the Plague ſhould be o- 
ver. Upon his Arrival there, the Archduke Philip 


fent Ambaſſadors to him to welcome him into thoſe 


Parts, and to let him know that he ſhould be 
glad to wait upon him. But withal he prayed him 


to appoint for their Interview, ſome Place that was 


not a walled Town, not but that he had a perfect 
Confidence in him, but becauſe he had refuſed to con- 


fer with the King of France in a fortified Place. 
Henry very civilly accepted of his Compliment, and 
appointed the Place to be at St. Peter's Church with. 
out the Gates of Calais. Then he ſent Ambaſſadors 8 
to Philip to return his Compliment, and to tell him 


with what Impatience he expected his Coming. Some 


Days after, being inform'd that the Archduke was 
near Calais, he rid out of the Town to go and re- 


ceive him. When Philip ſaw him he alighted from 
his Horſe and came and offered to hold his Stir- 


rop. But Henry not permitting him, they embraced 


one another, and then withdrew into the Church, 


where they had a long Conference. The Archduke 


willing to wipe out the Impreſſion which his pro- 


tecting Perkin Warbeck might have made in the King's 
Mind, ſhowed an ardent Deſire to live in a good Us 
derſtanding with him, calling him his Patron and Fa- 


ther. This appeared by a Letter of the King's to the 
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CB Bbok- XIV. to: HENRY VIE | ax 
Mayor of London, acquainting him with what paſſed 1500. 
at the Interview. It is ſaid likewiſe, that Overtures Projects of 
were made of Croſs-Matches between Henry Duke 1 
of York the King's ſecond Son, and Margaret Siſter „ 
of Philip and Widow of the Prince of Spain; and be- 

tween Charles Son of Philip, and Mary the King's ſe- 

cond Daughter. Charles was born the 24th of Fe- 

bruary this Year, and by the Death of Prince Michael 

of Portugal, which fell out about the ſame Time, he 

was become Heir-Apparent of the Crowns of Caſtile 

and Arragon, EE" 3 
This ſame Year the Pope at the Requeſt of Lewis Bull upon 


„XII himſelf gave a Bull, whereby that Prince was "FEfteples | 


is declared Excommunicate, if he failed in his Payments July 14. 
contained in the Treaty of Eſtaples. „ 

The Ambaſſadors of England and Scotland, having piſpenſa- 

at length agreed upon the Terms of the Marriage tion for the 

between King James and Margaret, the Pope granted ee 

a Diſpenſation to accompliſh the Matter. But as the July . 

| Princeſs was but between ten and eleven Years old, 5. 365. 

it was not conſummated till three Years after... 

Henry was then in Peace with all the Princes of The King 


Europe, and there was no Appearance of any Trou- 4er 


bles in his Kingdom. Conſequently he had no ſort of peck': Ad- 
| Pretenſe to demand of his Parliament new Subſidies. herents. 
This way of raiſing Money, which he was ſo greedy p. 766. 

| after, failing him, other Means were to be deviſed. 

| Perkin Warbeck's Affair was a plentiful Fountain 

which was not yet exhauſted. The Commiſſion he had 

ſet on Foot whilſt he was at Exeter, regarded proper- 

ly ſuch only as had actually taken up Arms againft 

him. But although that Commiſſion had brought him 

in very large Sums, he was not yet ſatisfied. Under 

Colour that thoſe who in any way ſoever had ad- 

her'd to Warbeck's Party, were ſtill liable to the Ri- 

gour of the Law, he was pleaſed to grant them a Par- 

don which they ſued not for. But it was upon Con- 

dition that they paid the Fines laid upon them. To 

that Purpoſe he appointed new Commiſſioners to make 

Inqueſt of thoſe that had aſſiſted Mis! che Farrier, 
„„ Gg Authos. 
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„ 


Author of the firſt Corniſp Revolt, and Perkin War. 
beck the Impoſtor, with Power to pardon them upon 


their paying ſuch Fines as the Commiſſioners ſhould 


think fit. He ordered likewiſe the Eſtates of ſuch as 


were dead to be ſeized and ſold, in Caſe the Heirs 


refuſed to make a reaſonable Compoſition. It is eaſy 


to ſee from hence, that if the King had kept ſome 


Meaſures with the Rebels during the Troubles, it 
was only out of Fear of driving them to Deſpair, 


whilſt they were yet heated, ſince he ſpared them 


Death of 
Cardinal 
Morton. 


Dean ſuc- 
Feeds him. 


P. 772. 


Lewis XII 
and Ferdi- 
nand ſhare 
the King- 
dom of 
Naples. 
Mezerai. 


not, as ſoon as he believed they could do him no fur- 
ther Harm. 7 


Cardinal Morton Archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
blamed as the Author of theſe Oppreſſions. But it 


was perceived in Time, that they ſprung from the 


King himſelf. The Archbiſhop died the latter End 
of this, or the Beginning of the next Year, little re- 
gretted by the Engliſh, who were greatly prejudiced 


againſt him. Henry Dean Biſhop of Salisbury ſuc- 
ceeded him, though he was not put in Poſſeſſion of 


the Archbiſhoprick till the Auguſt following. Before 
we cloſe this Year, it is neceſſary for the Sequel to lay 


a Word of what paſſed in Italy. | 

After Lewis XII was become Maſter of the Dutchy 
of Milan, he turned his Thoughts to the Conqueſt of 
Naples. Though in all Appearance he would alone 
have been powerful enough to ſubdue that Kingdom, 
he made however an Alliance with the King of Ar- 
ragon, whereby they agreed to join their Forces to- 
gether, and to ſhare the Conqueſt between them. Fer- 
dinand was to have Apulia and Calabria, and Lewis the 


City of Naples, Abruzzo and Terra di Lavoro. This 


commonly called the Great Captain. Lewis gave the 
Conduct of his Army to d' Aubigni, to the Earl of 
Galazzo and Ceſar Borgia the Pope's Baſtard, who 


Treaty heing ſigned, Ferdinand ſent an Army into 
{ialy under the Command of the famous Gonzolvo, 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND: Vol. VI 


having quitted the Cardinalate, was become Duke of | 5 


Valentinois. The French Fleet was commanded by 


Philip of Cleves Lord of Ravenſtein. In a png then 
= 5 | pace 


& 


Book XIV! to. HENRY VII. 


Space each of the'two Kings became Maſter of his 


Share ſet out by the Treaty, and the unfortunate / Naples 
Frederick King of Naples ſaw himſelf conſtrained to gives him- 
caſt himſelf upon the Mercy of Lewis XII, who ſent /elf up to 
him to live in France with a Penſion of thirty thou- Leun 


ſand Crowns. 


Henry having no War upon his Hands, liv'd in 7501. 


great Tranquillity, eſpecially as he ſaw in England no 


Lord in Condition to create him any Uneaſineſs. 


The Ability he had ſhown in ſundry Affairs, as well 
Foreign as Domeſtick, which had come upon him 


ſuddenly, kept his Neighbours in Awe, and his Sub- 


jets in Obedience. So that which way ſoever he 
turned his Eyes, he ſaw nothing capable of diſturb- 


ing his Quiet. And yet when he leaſt expected it, 2 of 


but he was more afraid than hurt. The Earl of Suf,/ draws into 
folk * Nephew of Edward IV and Richard III, and Flanders. 


he thought a new Storm was gathering againſt him; 


Brother of the Earl of Lincoln, ſlain at Stoke-field, 


| having quarrelled with a Man, had the Misfortune 


to kill him. This Accident might have given the 


King a Handle to rid himſelf of the Earl who could 


not but be odious to him, ſince he was deſcended 


by his Mother of the Houſe of Vork. But however 


whether the Action in its ſelf was not ill, or for ſome 
other Reaſon, the King was pleaſed to forgive him, 


on Condition he ſhould openly plead his Pardon. The 


Earl more offended at this Ignominy, than grateful 


for the Favour granted him, went away ſhortly after, 


and withdrew into Flanders to his Aunt the Dutcheſs 


of Burgundy, Henry was ſtartled at his going off, 

imagining that he was gone into the Low-Countries 
on purpoſe to hatch ſome Plot againſt him, The 
conſtant Uneaſineſs he was under with reſpect to his 
Crown, made him apprehenſive that the leaſt Begin- 
nings would be attended with fatal Conſequences, 
And therefore not to give the Earl of Suffolk the 2M 


* Son of Elizabeth, Edward's eldeſt Siſter by John de la Pole make him 
Duke of Suffolk her ſecond Husband. return. 
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1501. leiſure to concert new Projects with the Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, he diſpatched to Flanders Meſſengers who 
knew how to work upon him ſo, that they brought 
him back to England, where he was readily taken in- 
to Favour. The Dutcheſs of Burgundy was grown 
old, and tired with having made ſo many fruitleſs At. 
tempts to dethrone Henry. Beſides, ſhe could expect 

no further Aſſiſtance from the Archduke, who was 
willing to live in good Underſtanding with Henry, 
Several! This Year abounded in Marriages, and Projects of 
Marriages. Matches of Conſequence. The Archduke going into 
Spain by Land, had an Opportunity to confer with 
Lewis XII, and to conclude with him a Marriage be- 
tween Charles his Son with Clauda eldeſt Daughter of 
| that Monarch. = 5 8 
Marriage On the other Hand, Margaret of Auſtria the Arch- 
=; Sg duke*s Siſter and Widow of the Prince of Spain, mar- 
chain Tied Philibert Duke of Savoy. * 
conſum- In fine, Catharine of Arragon, Daughter of Ferdi 
mates. mand and Jabella arrived in England in the Month of 


=] _ October, and her Marriage with Arthur Prince of 


Wales was ſolemnized on the 14th of November. 


Though the $7 be but ſixteen Years old, no 


Body thought of queſtioning whether the Marriage 
was conſummated. The) Prince himſelf next Morn- 


ing ſaid feveral Things which left no room to doubt 


it. And yet there were afterwards very warm Di- 
putes upon that Subject, Catharine or her Counci 
affirming, the Wedding was never conſummated 


But it is not Time yet to ſpeak of this Matter. 


Piſſenſa -· Thomas Wolſey, who was afterwards Archbiſhop of 


253 York, and Cardinal, and made fo great a Figure in 
mas wol. England, was at the Time I am ſpeaking of, Rectot 
ſey. of the Pariſh-Church of Lemiuglon in the Dioceſe of 


Conſideratiom of his diſtinguiſhed Merit, granted him 
ſ Fo iJperſation to hold two Benefices that were Incom i 


Though 
ns e 
” | a4,” 
Wes, 


£2” A . SS 


#- 783. Batb and Wells. We find in the Collection of the Pub. 
lick Alis, that in November this Year, the Pope, iſ 


ana. A. Lt a> @. F IJ 
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Though the Diſpenſation for the King of Scotland's 1502. 
Marriage was come, Henry was in no great haſte to Th aft 
fniſh that Buſineſs, by Reaſon of his Daughter's ten- 5, , 
der Age. At length, the Princeſs having entered up- bout Mar- 
on her thirteenth Year ſince the 21ſt of November garet's li 
1501, James ſent Ambaſſadors to London, where e- re Es 
very Thing relating to the Marriage was ſettled, and — IV. 
the Contract drawn up in Form the 24th of January p. 787. 
1502. Henry gave with his Daughter thirty thou- 
ſand Crowns *, payable in three Years. James ſet- 
tled upon the Princeſs his Spouſe, a Jointure of two 
Thouſand Pounds Sterling a Year in Land, of which 
however he was to receive the Income during his Life, 
and to allow her only a Hundred a Year *1 at her 
own Diſpoſal. It was farther agreed, that ſhe might 
have Twenty-four Engliſb Servants, and when one of 
them ſhould die, ſhe might appoint another in his 
Room: That the Marriage ſhould be performed per 
 verba de Præſenti, about the Feaſt of Purification : but 
that the King of Scotland ſhould not pretend to have 
Margaret put into his Hands till September the 1ſt, 
1503. That then Henry ſhould cauſe her to be con- 
| ducted, at his Expence, to the Borders of the two 
Kingdoms, Before this Contract was ſigned a Privy- 
Counſellor repreſented to the King, that it was not im- 
3 but this Marriage might one Day give Eng- 
land a Scotch Sovereign 2. Whereupon the King re- 
plied, that ſuppoſing what he ſaid ſhould happen, 
| the ſtrongeſt would carry it from the weakeſt, and Scot- 
land Would be annexed to England, and not England 
to Scotland, the which fell out accordingly. : | 
nk The ſame Day were ſigned alſo two other Treaties, Two Trea- 
or one of perpetual Peace and Amity between Scotland ties be- 
of @ and England, and the other on Account of the Out- ge 


7 nd tl 0 k England 
„. rages which might be committed on both Sides con- — Scot · 
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u trary to the Peace. land. K 
. 8 N | | | d . 93. 800. 
M | + While 
* Wobles, Engliſh Money, or 10,000 l. : 
FI 500 Marks, or 333 J. 6s. 8 d. Bacon ſays, 1000 l. a Yeari 
1 ſa Gai Arthur and Henry died without Ulue, 
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1502. Whilſt the Court was rejoycing on the Score of the 
Death ef Marriage of the Queen of Scotland, Prince Arthur 
promo her Brother was ſeized with a Diſtemper which laid 

bim in his Grave. He died the 2d of April, about 
five Months after his Marriage, and in the ſeven- 
Henry bis teenth Year of his Age ®. As the Princeſs his Wi. 
Brother dow might be with Child, the King ſtayed two or 
made three Months before he created Henry his ſecond Son 
— of Prince of Wales. My Lord Bacon ſays in his Hiſtory, 
es. that Henry was not made Prince of Wales till Februa- 
ry 1503 *. But we find in the Collection of the Publick 
As, Letters Patents of the 22d of June 1502, where- 
in he is ſtiled Prince of Wales, a clear Evidence that 

he was then inveſted wirh that Principality. 
Henry Shortly after, Henry received an Embaſſy from the 
bas Emperour Maximilian, to propoſe: a League againſt 
4 Preſent the Turks, This Embaſſy was properly only a Pre- 
f Money. tenſe to demand of the King an Aid of Money which 
7mm the Emperour promiſed to repay punctually. But 
n. the King knowing Maximilian to be always in Want, 
choſe rather to make him a Preſent of ten Thouſand 
Pound, than to lend him the Sum he requeſted. As 
for the League propoſed by the Emperour, Herr 
did not think fit to ingage in it, contenting himſelf 
with ſtipulating that the Sum he gave ſhould be em- 
Treaties Ployed in the War againſt the IJafidels. He concluded 
berween With him however a Treaty of Commerce, and ano- 
theEmper- ther of Friendſhip and Alliance, which was to laſt 
: — one Lear after the Death of the longeſt Liver. More- 
7 6 22. over it was agreed, that Maximilian and the Arch. 


duke his Son, ſhould be admitted into the Order if 


the Garter, and Henry into that of the Golden Fleece, 


- Purſuant to that Agreement, Henry ſent Ambaſſador 


to 


He died at Ludlow-Caftle, where he was ſent to keep his Re. 
fidence as Prince of Wales, and was buried in the Cathedral Church 
at Worceſter. | | | 

Bacon ſays, it was half a Year's Time between Henry's Crea- 
tion and Arthur's Death. And juſt after he ſays, the Februar) 


following (that is, ten Months) Henry was created Prince of Malu, 
and Earl of Cheſter and Flint. 9 


n — 2 n N 
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Henry diſpatched Ambaſſadors to treat with him a- 


Writing, containing the Oath he was to take, and he 


his Errour, he took publickly another Oath, wherein 
the Words, and of France, were omitted, and made 
| that his authentick Act. He was afraid no doubt 
| that the King of France would take it ill that he ſhould 
| give Henry that N though in the main it ſignified 


December, Henry gave a Patent to James Elliot and Diſcover- 
| Thomas Aſburſt Merchants of Briſtol, to Fobn Gonſalez 1 


| certain Terms expreſſed 1 in the Patent. 


i 1503, without So much lamented by the King, . : 


to Maximilian with the Order of the Garter, and to ſee 1502. 
him ſwear to the Treaties. 

About the ſame Time Ladiflaus King of Hungary Embaſſy to 
finding himſelf hard preſſed by the Turks, and hav- Hungary. 
ing ſent to demand Aſſiſtance — the Chriſtian Princes,“ 1% 


bout that Matter. . But their Power was limitted to 
the promiſing in his Name a Sum of Money co be 
employed againſt the Infidels. 


During the reſt of the Year nothing . — | 
| paſſed in England. James and Henry were entirely 7 tion of the 


taken up with confirming and ratifying the three 2 _ be- 


Treaties they had lately concluded, and Twearing to England 
the Performance of them. We find in the Collection _ _ 
of the Publick Acts, that the Ambaſſadors of the K ing lan 
of England having put into King James's Hands a 4 6. 
having read it as it was, gave unawares to Henry et 
Title of King of France. But afterwards perceiving ibid. 


but little. 
We ſee likewiſe in the Collection, chat on the gth of Parent for 


and Francis Fernandez Natives of Portugal, to go with 5. 37. 
Engliſh Colours in queſt of unknown Countries, upon 


Elizabeth Henry's Queen died the 1 ith of February 1503. 


who Deach. 


* About this Time were brought to Court three Men taken in the 
new. found Iſlands by Sebaſtian Gabaro mentioned in 1498. They 
were clothed in Beaſts Skins, and ſpoke a Language unknown. 
Two of them were ſeen two Year's after at Weſtminſter, dreſſed 

| like Engliſhmen, neither could they be difcerned from ſuch, 
; Srow's An. 
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42 The Hiſtory of Em6t.ann: Vol. Vl, 
1503. who never loved her *. On the contrary, he grieved; 
| and mortified her in a very ſenſible Manner. His A. 
verſion for the Houſe of York reached his Wife, eſpe- 
cially as he always conſidered her as a dangerous Ri. 
val. The Vexation he gave her by confining the 
Queen her Mother to a Convent, and confiſcating all 
her Eſtate, plainly ſhowed how little Regard he had 
r. 8 N 
The king At this Time, the King's Affairs were in ſo proſ- iſ 
7 lg. perous a State, that he ſeemed to have nothing more | 
jack oy to wiſh for. He was in Peace with all the Princes of 
Empſon Europe, and all Things quiet at Home, without the 
and Dud- Appearance of any Thing being able to give him Di- 
leye: ſturbance. Bur his Subjects were not the happier for I. 
it. As his Avarice was inſatiable, he was continually I 
ſeeking new Ways and Means to heap up Riches 7 
which he wanted not, ſince it was not to uſe them, Þ / 
| and ſince never Prince was a greater Oeconomiſt than i 
Their Cha- himſelf. The Inſtruments he made uſe. of for his Nr 
racter. Purpoſe were two infamous Miniſters, Empſom and fx 
Dudley, who regardleſs of their own and the Kings t 
Reputation, minded only how to gratify his Humour, It. 
and deviſe new Methods to fill his Coffers. Dudley In 
was of a good Family, well skilled in the Laws of 
the Land, and able to give a ſpecious Turn to the v 
moſt hateful Actions. Empſor was ſprung from the 
Dregs of the People *, impudent to the laſt Degree, WC 
and ſo little aſhamed of the unjuſt Things he commit- P 
ted, that he uſed to glory in them. Theſe are ſome 
of the Means they put in Practice to draw Money Wat 
from the People into the King's Treaſury, beſides Wth 
numberleſs others too long to be recounted.  *Mot 
Sundry In the firſt Place, They cauſed ſuch as were count- iſ 
Means ed Rich to be indicted of ſundry Crimes; and when 
uſed bY the Bills were found by the Grand- Fury, they commit. Nui 


them to . . —_ | 

yore ted them, without bringing them to their Tyyal, till ol 

2 1 ee  themſelvei# 
acon. 


_ * She died in Childbed, having been delivered of a Daughte! 
called Elizabeth in the Tower, who died ſoon after her Mother 
The Queen was buried at Heſiminſter. St oꝛu's Any. 
He was a Sieve- Mater s Son. Bacon, 


IN Book” XIV. © 19. HENRY VI. 


% themſelves the Parties accuſed deſired to compound 
- with the King: If it was a good while before my 
* 


- WW took that Step, the Miniſters found Means to terri 


them by their Emiſſaries, who made them believe 
e I chat their Lives were at Stake. By which Means the 


1 MW Parties were forced at length to come to a Com poſi- 
d tion, which tore from them the beſt Part of their E- 


ſtates, and which the Miniſters termed however Miti- 


- Wl g4tions, as if the King had done them a Favour in a- 
re bating the too great Rigour of the Law. 


2. They carried Matters ſo far at length, that chey 
e proceeded without obſerving any F orm of Juſtice at 


- all. They ſent forth their Orders to attach and cite 
or Feople before themſelves, at their own private Hou- 


ly bes, in a Court of Commiſſion, and there after a ſum- 
es ¶ nary Proceeding by Examination, without Evidences or 
n, ¶ Vitneſſes, paſſed Sentence and condemned them 
an in large Fines to the uſe of the King. Thus without 


is ¶ vouchſafing to make uſe of Furies, and the Methods 


nd preſcribed by the Law, they took upon themſelves 
03 W to deal as well in Controverſies Civil, as in Pleas of 
ur, the Crown, One would have thought that all Crimi- 


ley ¶ nal Cauſes had belonged to that kind of Juriſdiction, 
of which having been very rare in the former Reigns, 
the was grown common in this. 

the 3. They charged the Subjects Lands with T7: enures in 
ee, ¶ Copite, by finding falſe Offices, refuſing upon divers 
ut · Fretexts and Delays to admit People to traverſe thoſe 


me ae Offices according to Law, Hence they formed 


ney abundance of Proceſſes, whereof they themſelves were 
des I he Judges, and which were always decided in Favour 
of the Crowns, 


Nrithout paying exceſſive Fines, contrary to che ex- 
bk Tenour of Magna Charta * 23 


K They vexed Men alſo . Informations of incruf on upon 
pcarce colourabſe Titles, Bacon. 5 1 


4. When be Wing «Wards had attained to their full 
ze, they could never have Livery of their Lands 


Vor. VL.  "Hhkh am 
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of Out-lawry. = : 


_ The' Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. 
5. When Men were Out-lawed in Perſonal Actions, 
the Miniſters would not permit them to purchaſe their 


Charters of Pardon, unleſs they paid great and intole- 
Table Sums ; ſtanding upon the Rigour of the Law 


which upon Ont-lawries gives Forfeiture of Goods, Nay, 
contrary to all Law and Colour, they maintained 


that the King ought to have the half of Men's Lands 
and Rents during the ſpace of full two Years, in Caſe 
6. They would alſo threaten the Jurors, and force 
them to find as they ſhould direct; and if they refuſed 
to act ſo unjuſtly, they cited, impriſoned and fined 
them “. „„ an 
It is needleſs to repeat any. more of their Courſes, 


Theſe I have mentioned are ſufficient to ſhow that 


Men of this Stamp made no Conſcience of commit- 
ting the mott flagrant Acts of Injuſtice, provided it 
turned to the King's Benefit. For which they were 
leis blameable than the King himſelf, who ſuffer— 
ed them to abuſe thus his Name and Authority. 


| Retparka. We do not find in the Life of this Monarch, that 
ble Inſiance he ever exerciſed one Act of Favour in the Matter of 


ef the 
king's Ri 
gor. 
Bacon. 


cence. When the King was ready to go away, he 


Fines or Confiſcations. On the contrary, he was al- 
ways inflexible upon that Score, even with regard to 


his moſt faithful Servants. His Hiſtorian relates a 


Particular well worth noting, as it ſerves to diſcover 
plainly the Character of this. Prince, The Earl of 
Oxford of all the Lords of the Kingdom was the Per- 
ſon in whom he had the moſt Confidence, and who 
had indeed done him the greateſt Services, as well in 
War as in Peace. One Day the: King went to viſit 
him at his Caſtle [at Henningham] and was entertain- 
ed by him with all poſſible Splendour and Magniti- 
. ſaw 
* My Lord Bacon obſerves, that their principal working was up- 
on Penal Laws, wherein they ſpared neither Great nor Small, nor 


confidered whether the Law was poſſible or impoſſible,” in uſe ol 
o:/clete: And had ever a Rabble of Promoters and leading Juror: 


— 


at Command, to as they could have any Thing found as they 


Feaſed. 


* 


Book XIV. 19. HENRY VII. 


ſaw a great Number of Men dreſſed in rich Liveries, 
and ranged on both Sides to make him a Lane. The 
Earl it ſeems had forgot that ſeveral As of Parliament 
had forbid the giving of Liveries but to Menial Servants, | 
as It has been obſerved before, but the King remem- 


bered it very well. Wherefore — to pv Earl, 
he ſaid, My Lord, I have heard much talk of 


ling, that he did not keep ſo many Domeſticks, but 
: dar chef People were only his Retainers, come to 
do Service on ſuch extraordinary Occaſions. - 


The King ſtarted a little and ſaid, By my Faith, my 


Lord, I thank you for your good Cheer; but 1 muſt not 


ſuffer to have my Laws broken before my Face. My At. 
torney-General muſt talk with you. The Hiſtorian adds, \ 


that this Treſpaſs coſt the Earl fifteen Thouſand 
Marks * 


The ſame Hiſtorian ſays, that he had ſeen a Book. 


of Accounts of Empſon's that had the King's Hand 


almolt to every Leaf, by way of Signing, and was in 
ſome Places Poſtilled | in the Margin with the King's 


Hand likewiſe, where among many others was this 
Memorandum: 

Item, Received of fuch a one, five Marks for the Par. 
don to be procured; and if the Pardon do not paſs,” the 


Money to be re paid; except the Party be ſome other way 


ſatisfied. And over-againſt this Memorandum of the 
King's own Hand, was written by him in the Mar- 
gin, Otherways Satisfied. He was unwilling to par- 
don the Man, and yet could not find in his Heart to 
reſtore the five Marks. Hence it is Pai he did not 


neglect {mall Profits. 


* It is ſaid in the Original 1500, but I ſuppoſe it an Errour of the 
Printer, for my Lord Bacon ſays, 15000. 


Von., 2. 


of your Mag- 
nificence and Hoſpitality * but I find they 23 all Re- 
port. Theſe — Gentlemen and Yeomen IT ſee on 
both Sides of me are ſure your Menial Servants, The 
Earl not perceiving the King's Drift, anſwered ſmi- 
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428 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. 
1503. Tr is eaſy to gueſs that the King's and the Miniſtry's Il - 
—_— We: Management bred great Diſcontents and Murmur- 
Conſpiracy. ings among the People. The great Men themſelves 
| meeting with no more Quarter than the meaneſt, 
groaned under the Oppreſſions of Empſon and Dud- 
ley, two Blood-Suckers, who ſpared neither Friend nor 
Foe. The Earl of Suffolk whom the King had lately 
pardoned, fancied that theſe Diſcontents would raiſe 
in the End ſome violent Storm againſt the King, if 
the People could find a . Perſon of Note to head 
them. As he was of the Houſe of Jork by his Mo- 
ther, he imagined the Time was come to aſſert his 
Rights, and that the People would not fail to declare 
He withe. for him. In this Belief he perſwaded ſeveral Lords 
Pander. and Gentlemen to promiſe to ſtand by him at a pro- 
— per Seaſon, and then withdrew into Flanders, from 
whence he made his Friends expect a powerful Aid 
by Means of the Dutcheſs of Burgundy. 5 
Henry di/- The King, ſurprized at the Earl of Sufolk's going 
_— bis away, made no yueſtion bur thar he had contrived 
ſome Plot in England before his Departure, and that 
he was not without his Accomplices.; In order to 
have full Information of Matters, he believed the beſt 
way would be to uſe the ſame Arts he had done with 
reſpect ro Perkin Warbeck, To that End he diſpatch- 
ed Orders to Sir Robert Curſon Governour of the Caſtle 
at Hammes near Calais, one that he knew to be fit for 
his Purpoſe, and entirely at his Devotion: Purſuant 
to his Inſtructions, Curſon relinquiſhing his Govern- 
ment, under Colour of ſome Affront the King had 
deſignedly put upon him, came to the Earl of Suf- 
folk with Offers of his Service. He played his Part 
His Accem-· ſo well, that the Earl let him into all his Secrets. By 
Pie are which Means the King came to know that William 
apprehend Courtney Earl of Devonſhire, married to Catharine, 
Edward the Fourth's Daughter, William de la Pole, 
Brother of the Earl of Suffolk, Sir James Tyrrel, Sir 
John Windham, and ſeveral other meaner Perſons, 
were concerned in the Plot. They were all 8 


| 


. 
| 


wok XIV.- 19 EE NY VET oY 
ed in one and the ſame Day. But as apparently 103. 
there was not ſufficient Evidence againſt the = rſt, , 

the King was contented with keeping them in Priſon. 

The which gave Occaſion to think they were not 

guilty, but that the King uſed that Pretenſe to ſecure 

them, becauſe their Relation to the Houſe of York 

made him uneaſy. As for Tyrrel, againſt whom the 

Blood of Edward V and the Duke of York cried for 
Vengeance, he was beheaded with Vindbam his Ac- 
complice. The reſt of meaner Quality died the Death 

of Traitors. 5 1 | 

Mean while, Henry wanting to know more of the The King 
Earl of Suffolk's Secrets, took Care to keep up Cur- #5 an exe 
ſen's Credit with him by an extraordinary Method. e 
He cauſed Innocent VIIPs Bull of Excommunication to [7 Aenne 
be publiſhed at PauPs-Croſs, againſt all Perſons him. 


that ſhould diſturb him in the Poſſeſſion of the Throne, 


and particularly againſt the Earl of Syfolk and Sir 


Robert Carſon, But as ſoon as he had got from the . 


Earl all his Secrets, he returned to England, where he 


was graciouſly received by the King, bur the People 


looking upon him with Horror, loaded him with 


| Curſes. The Earl of SufolF's Meaſures being entire- 


ly broken by Curſon's Flight, he roved up and down 


for ſome Time in Germany, and at length returned to 


Flanders, where the Archduke, notwithſtanding the 
Treaties he had made with Henry, took him under 
his Protection. 290 


him, ſhowed no farther Uneaſineſs upon his Score. 


| The King being very well ſatisfied that the Earl Projet? of 
| had not in England a Party ſtrong enough to ſupport % 


teen 
the Prin- 


Another Buſineſs troubled him much more. He had % of 


ſoon after ſet at Liberty. Bacon. 


received a Hundred Thouſand Crowns of Gold, in Wales and 
part of the Portion of the Princeſs of Wales his £79. 
Daughter-in-law Arthur's Widow. As that Prince 
died without Iſſue, there was a Neceſlity either of 


ſending 


At the ſame Time were taken up George Lord Abergavenny, 
ad dir Thomas Green, but upon leſs Suſpicion, and therefore were 
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1503. ſending back the Widow to Spain, and conſequently 


of returning the Hundred Thouſand Crowns, or in 

Cafe ſhe ſtayed in England, of giving her the Third 

Part of the Principality of Wales *, which had been 

ſertled upon her. Both theſe Things were equally 
grievous to a Prince of Henry's Temper. However 

there was no avoiding them without breaking with 
Ferdinand, the which did not at all ſuit with his pre. 

ſent Circumſtances. The Truth is, the Difference o- 

ther Princes, and eſpecially the King of France had 
for him, was properly owing to his ſtrict Alliance 
Aeree- With the Spaniſh Monarch. In this ſtreight he be. 
ment be. thought himſelf of an Expedient very proper to ſe- 
wee cure him the Friendſhip of Ferdinand, with the Sum 


Oy received, and to help him to the other Hundred 


Jan. 23, Thouſand Crowns which remained to be 3 And 
Act Pub. that was to marry Catharine to his Son 


Pu enry, now 

XIII. 76. Prince of Wales by the Death of his elder Brother 

The Propoſal being made to the King and Queen of 

Spain, they agreed to it on Condition the Pope's Di 

penſation was firſt procured. This was the Subject of 

an Agreement made between the. two Crowns on the 

23d of June, without any mention of the Articles of 

the intended Marriage. It muſt be obſerved, that in 

this Agreement, it was alledged as a neceſſary Rea- 

ſon for demanding the Diſpenſation, not only that A,. 

thur and Henry were Brothers, but moreover that 4-- 

thur's Marriage with Catharine was ſolemnized in 
Form, and conſummated. „„ 

Pope Juli Alexander VI dying in the mean Time, Pius IV 

us's Diſ- ſucceeded him. But as he out- lived not the 18th 0 

| a wg: October, it was to Julius II, who was elected the 1 


Marriage. Of November, that the two King applied for the Di; 


Dec. 26. penſation. The new Pope granted a Bull to that Pur 
Pm Pole, wherein he ſaid, that in the Petition lately pre. 
| ſented to him, Henry and Catharine did ſet forth, that 
VD Cathariit 


* And likewiſe of the Dukedom of Coruwal, and Earldom oi 
Cheer, for a Third of all three was fettled upon her Pac 
R ym. Fad, | 1 1 


Tal 


m of 


ach 


Book XIV. 19. HENRY VII. 431 
Catharine had contracted Matrimony per verba de Præ- 1503. 


| in September according to Agreement, Henry havin 


| Iveen the two Monarchs was this: 


ſenti, with the late Prince Arthur, and that the Mar- 
rage had been ſolemnized in Form, and perhaps con- 
ſummated. Upon the Word perhaps, it muſt be re- 
marked, that upon this Occaſion it cannot be a Term 
denoting any Doubt, ſince it was not the Pope that 
ſpeaks in the Petition, but Catharine, who ſhouldknow 
whether the Marriage was conſummated or not. Ir 
is only a Term to give the greater Force to the Diſ- 
penſation, as obviating all the Objections which one 
ſhould be able to make. This is evident by the Se- 
qugl of the Bull, where the Pope permits Henry and 
Calbrine to remain in the State of Matrimony, 
thougtr they ſhould have been married before, pub- 
lickly or privately, and ſhould have perhaps conſum- 
mated their Marriage by carnal Copulation. Ir is 
eaſy to ſee that the Word perhaps, is inſerted purely 
to give the more Force to the Diſpenſation, by pre- 
venting all Caſes that might render it invalid. It was 
neceſſary to make theſe Obſervations beforehand, by 
Reaſon of the important Conſequences this Affair was 
attended with in the following Reign. Ns 


The King of Scotland's Marriage was conſummated Margaret 
85 Conautt- 


n deen. ing 0 8 ed to Scot- 
conducted the Queen his Daughter as far as ork, —_ "A 


from whence ſhe purſued her Journey to Scotland. 
The Archduke Philip returned this Year into the Le Arch- 
Low-Countries after about a Year's ſtay in Spain, As —_— 
he paſſed through France, he endeavoured to make rhe Low- 
up a Difference between King Ferdinand his Father- Countries. 
in-law, and Lewis XII, about the Kingdom of Na- Nezeral. 
es. He even took upon him to conclude in Ferdi- 
nand's Name, a Treaty which Ferdinand afterwards 

retuſed to ſtand to. Had he had to do with a Prince 

of leſs Goodneſs and Equity than Lewis XII, that 

Refuſal might have thrown him into great Streights. 

But Lewis was ſo Generous as not to take Advantage 

of it. The Occaſion, in ſhort, of the Rupture be- 
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432 The Hiſtory of EN&LAND: Vol. VI. 
| 1503 I have mentioned before, that they had divided 
ene the Kingdom of Naples after conquering it. It was 
Lewis xIl hardly poſſible that theſe two Princes ſhould long 
d Ferdi · poſſeſs their reſpective Shares, without ſome Occaſion I n 
nand. of Quarrel happening. Accordingly a Diſpute aroſe f. 
about the Capitanata which each would have in his Wl +; 
Lot. Whereupon the French and Spaniards came to Wl ; 
Blows. At firſt the French got the better, but after- MW | 
wards they loſt two Battles, one near St. Severina in Wl «; 
_ VieFrench Calabria on the 21ſt of April, the other on the 28h Il ;| 
3 of the ſame Month at Cerignoles, where the Duke of Il 7 
_ pies. Nemours their General was ſlain. After theſe two ill , 
Victories Gonſolvo, who commanded Ferdinands f 
Troops, became Maſter of the whole Kingdom of I 1 
Naples. Lewis deſirous to repair his Loſſes, ſent a le 
ſtrong Army into Haly. But ſundry unexpetted Ac- 
rendered tof no Effect. ooo 5 
x504- The 16th of January 1304 the King aſſembled the v 
Swbjidy Parliament on pretenſe of the Neceſſity of reviving e 
{ 
ſ 
l 


\ * 


nog : certain Statutes, and making ſome new ones. But the 
the Marri- Teal Motive of calling it was to demand a Subſidy for 
age of his the Portion of his eldeſt Daughter. The Cuſtom of 
Baughier. demanding Money on ſuch Occaſions redounded too 
much to the King's Benefit for him to ſuffer it to be ; 
aboliſhed. The Queen of Scotland's Portion was but I ; 
| thirty Thouſand Nobles ® bur one. may | gueſs that c 
the Suhſidy amounted to a much larger Sum, beſides 
that the Clergy made him alſo a handſome Preſent 
upon the ſame Account. So inſtead of emptying his 
Coffers by marrying his Daughter, he filled them the | 
' Pacon. fuller by it. Nothing ſhows more plainly the almoſt 
| 2 abſolute Power the King had ingroſſed, then the 
4 7% Choice of Dudley for Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. 
of Com- He was the moſt hated Perſon in the Kingdom, ex- 
ons. cept Empſon his Aﬀociate, who was as odious as him- 
felf. Wherefore it muſt needs be that the Fear of 
diſpleaſing the King, by rejecting the Perſon he re- 
1 | 55 com- 


— 


: * Rapin calls them Crowns. But Rymer XIII. 118 ſays, 39,009 
Angel, Robles, the Value of each Noble being Viginti Greſſos, 


FD 


| ook XV. 19. HENRY VI. 35 
commended, made the Commons reſolve to make that 1504. 
The Subſidy was not the only Thing that the King Advanta- 
made to turn to his Account in this Parliament. He 210% Sta- 
found Means to get ſome Alls paſſed which ſeemed 1 is 
to aim wholly at the Good of the Publick, but in re- FY 
aity tended only to procure him Money. For In- 
ſtance, all Patents of Leaſe or Grant were diſannulled 
to ſuch as came not [upon lawful Summons] to ſerve 
the King againſt the Rebels . As the Number of 
Delinguents in this Reſpect was. very great, this Act 
was a fertile Source of Treaſure to the King, by rea- 
ſon they were obliged to renew their Leaſes and Grants, 
which they could not do but upon very hard Con- 
. „„ | 1 
Another Statute made all ſorts of clipped or im- 
paired Coins of Silver not to be Currant in Payments, 
without ſuffering them ſo much as to paſs for the Value 
of their Weight. As there were ſcarce any other in 
the Kingdom, every Body was fain to bring in their 
ready Money to the Mint, in order to be new coined, 
by which the King was a very great Gainer. 3 
The Statute againſt giving Liveries to any but Me. 
nial Servants was alſo revived, from whence Empſon 
and Dudley had an Opportunity to attack abundance 
A 5 | ee ds 
Thus the King continually heaping up without be- 
ing obliged to any extraordinary Expence, at a Time 
when his ordinary Expences were very moderate and 
huſbanded in the beſt Manner poſſible, could not but 
abound in ready Money, But then he doubly ruined 
his Subjects; firſt by draining their Purſes, and ſe- 
condly by hindering the Coin, of which he had great 
Quantities in his Treaſury, from circulating in Trade. 
On the other Hand, Emꝑpſon and Dudley kept on their 
ſhameful Extortions with ſuch Rigour that the Eu- 
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* The like Act had been made before for Offices, and by this 
Statute it was extended to Lands. Bacon, | 


Yor. Il Fm 
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King | 


The Xing About this time Henry had Thoughts of cattinizing 
thinks of Henry VI. the laſt King of the Houſe of Lancaſter. But 


2 he met with two grand Obſtacles. The firſt, that the 
g Hen- 5 8 © Fo 
ry VI. r Miracles aſcribed to that Prince ſince his Death were 
drops is. not well atteſted, and that the Actions of his Life, 
which they made ſuch boaſt of, ſnowed rather the 
Weakneſs of his Underſtanding than his Sanctity. But 
the ſecond Difficulty cauſed the Project entirely to va- 
niſh, which was the neceſſary Charges of this Canoni- 
zation. As it is an Act of Grace and Favour, the 
Pope proportions generally the Expences not to the 
Perſon of the Saint himſelf, but to the Riches of him 
that ſollicites the Canonization. The King even per. 
ceived, that the Court of Rome's queſtioning Henr) 
tbe Sixth's Sanctity, tended only to heighten the 
Faveur and inhance the Price accordingly. This 
was enough to make him lay aſide all Thoughts of the 
Matter. So avaricious a Prince could hardly reſolve to 


empty his Coffers for ſo needleſs a Thing, and which at 


beſt would have procured him only the Praiſes of the 
Bull ro xe. Friends of the Houſe of Lancaſter. He was contented 


move bis therefore with obtaining a Bull for the Removal of 


— amin. Henry VI's Body to Weęſtminſter among his Anceſtors, 
fer. He had been buried at firſt in a ſecret Place of the 
act pub. Monaſtery at Cheriſey near London, from whence he 
XIII. 103. was removed to Vindſor. | 
2 The 19th of Auguſt Henry iſſued out a Proclama- 
octama - >» . i . * 
nion in fa- tion, giving notice that he had appointed Commiſſioners 
vou of the to whom his Creditors and ſuch as had any Demands 
wing upon him might apply for the Space of two Years, 
3 to commence the firſt Day of November. It is pretty 
hard to gueſs whether he did this from a Principle of 


Equity, and with Intent to ſatisfy thoſe he had injured, 


or whether he deſigned only to blind Peoples Eyes by 


this Act of Juſtice. The firſt would be the moſt 
likely, if from this time he had put a ſtop to the Ex- 
actions of Emfſon and Dudley. But it is difficult to 
beiizve that, whilſt he ſuffered his Subjects to be op- 

„„ — | - - Prefled 


434 The Hiſtory of EN AH Vol. VI. 
1404. gliſh had never felt the like under any of their farmer 


Book XIV. 19. HE NR E 
preſſed by theſe two Miniſters, he really intended to 1504. 
do Juſtice to all the World. 5 1 
LVabella On of Caſtile dying on the 26th of No- Death of 
vember, Ferdinand her Spouſe writ the ſame Day to ##* ye Fro 
Henry to give him notice of it. He told him in his Tis 8 
Letter that the deceaſed Queen had en him in 

her Will Adminiſtrator of the Kingdom of Caſtile, 

for Joan their Daughter, Wife of the Archduke of 

Auſtria, and who by the Death of the Queen her Mo- 


cher was become Queen of Caſtile. T 
When the Archduke received the News of 1/abella*s Diſpure 
Death, he was employed in making War upon the ee 3 
Duke of Gueldres. This War preventing him from , . 
going into Spain ſo ſoon as he could have wiſhed, he Archduke 
aw himſelf obliged to leave to King Ferdinand his Fa- his Son- i- 
ther- in- l] the Government of Coftle, fully bent . 
however to take it from him as ſoon as poſſible. On 
the other Hand, Ferdinand making the beſt of /abel- 
s Will, pretended to keep the Adminiſtration of that 
Kingdom as long as he lived, apparently becauſe the 
deceaſed Queen had limited it to no Time. 
This Diſpute bred ſome Uneaſineſs in Henry, whoſe Henry's 
Cate was the ſame with Ferdinand's, in the Opinion 
of many People. He was not ignorant that his Sub- 
jets for the moſt Part were perſuaded that Elizabeth 


© is Spouſe had been of Right the true Queen of Eng- 
© und, and conſequently the Crown was fallen after 
E her Deceaſe to Henry her Son and lawful Heir. Tho? 
5 he affected to hold for certain, that the Houſe of York 
, had never any Right to the Crown, yet he could not 
but be uneaſy on that Score, becauſe in general the 


Enliſh were of another mind. It is true, that beſides 
90 is Deſcent from the Houſe of Lancaſter, he founded 
. Ii Right upon two other Titles, namely, Conqueſt and 
Ian Ad of Parliament. But he plainly perceived how 
f vak theſe two Foundations would prove, ſhould the, 
Houſe of York, by ſome Turn, come to get ground. 
Upon this account he was very attentive to what paſ- 
ſed in Spain, looking upon the Deciſion of this Con- 
elt as a Precedent for or againſt him. On the other 
You. VI. 1112 Hand, 
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Hand, he was afraid that Philip, Who ſome time ſince 
ſeemed cloſely united with Lewis XII, would join in 
a League with that Monarch and he Emperour, to 
oblige Ferdinand to yield him up Caſtile. In that Caſe 
he forefaw that he ſhould be forced either to abandon 
Ferdinand to theſe three potent Enemies, or to enter 
into a War with them on his account. Both theſe 


He projefts things were equally oppoſite to his Intereſts. In fine, 


to marry 
the Qucen 


Dowager 


he had caſt his Eyes upon the Queen Dowager of Na. 
ples, Widow of King Ferdinand, tor a Wife, that he 


of Naples. might enjoy the large Dower ſettled upon her 1n that 


Kingdom. Perhaps he was in hopes by marrying that 
Queen, to render himſelf Umpire of the Diſpute be- 


tween Lewis XII. and Ferdi nand about the Kingdom of 


Naples. 

With Deſign therefore to know fully the State of 
the Caſbilians, and the Qualities of the Queen of Na- 
Ples, he ſent three Perſons into Italy and Spain, not 
as Ambaſſadors but as Travellers for their Pleaſure *, 
But however, that they might have acceſs to the 
Queen of Naples and Ferdinand, he ordered it ſo that 
. the Princeſs of Wales gave them Letters both for the 
King her Father and the young Queen. Theſe Gen. 
tlemen? s private 1nſtruions with reſpect to the Queen 
were very particular. The King wanted to be in- 
formed exactly of her Age, her Com lexion, her 
Stature, her Health, her Temper, her Inclinations, 
her B:haviour and Eſtate. This ſhows he was not 
willing to be raſh in his Reſolution. But the Project 
vaniſhed when the King came to find by his Meſſen. 
gers, that indeed the Queen's Marriage · Settlement was 


E ery conſiderable : but that Ferdinand had changed it 


into a Penſion for Life, ſince his being poſſeſſed of the 


Kingdom of Naples. 


' Affairs of When the Gentlemen arrived i in Spain, the Contel 
Ferdinand between Ferdinand and Philip his Son-in-law was ſtil 


—.— — on * ſame Foot. They ſent the Ewing word there 


fore 2 


2 They were Franc. 2 Ma 1 Jamey Braybrook, and John Stik 
4COil, 


2 0 
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- 8 fore, that Ferdinand continued to govern Caſtile as i505. 
; i Adniniftrator : That he was even in hopes to perſuade © 
5 Philip to leave him bk pes freely during 
his Life, as well by Means of ſome of his Council 

1 whom he had won, as by threatning him to marry 

r I again, and fo give an Heir to the Kingdom of Ar. 
eragon: That there was to that End a Marriage on 
boot between Ferdinand and Germaine de Foix, which 

. would be infallibly accompliſhed, in caſe Philip was 
reſolved to moleſt the King his Father-in-law. They 
informed him moreover, that Ferdinand's Secretary 

had diſcovered to them as a great Secret, that the 
Marriage of Prince Charles of Auſtria with Claude of 

France would not take effect, becauſe Lewis XII. was 

bent to give his Daughter to Francis Duke of Angou- 

me his Heir-apparent. That then, on Suppoſition 

that Philip would ſtay in the Low-Countries with his 
Queen, Ferdinand intended to demand of the King 

Mary his ſecond Daughter for the young Prince of 
Auſtria, Theſe Informations containing nothing cer- 
din, Henry could take no Meaſures, till he ſaw how 

e the Affairs of Spaix were like to go 1 

1 Whilſt Ferdinand and Philip were negotiating about Philip and 


n their Difference, Philip and Joan were proclaimed Joan rate 
„King and Queen of Caſtile at Bruſſels. They ſhowed the Title of 
by that, they intended not to give up for ever the $9.5. gf 155 
„ Adminiftration of Caſtile to Ferdinand as he had flat- So 
x tered himſelf. Mean while the War of Gueldres, and 
9 Queen Joau's being near her Time, hindered them 
from going as they had reſolved to Caſtile, They 
MF knew that the Caſtilians were not well-pleaſed with 
il Ferdinand, and doubted not but as ſoon as they ſhould 
appear, all the People would declare for them. For 

the ſame Reaſon Ferdinand made uſe of all his Cun- 
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ning to difluade them from going. 
ll In the mean 


hile Margaret of Auſtria, Philip's Death of 
5 Siſter, loſt her Spouſe the Duke of Savoy, who died rhe Duke 
of the 10th. of September, Some Days after the new 9 Sa. 
Queen of Caſtile was brought to Bed of a. Princeſs 

5 5 Who 
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1505. Who was called Mary, and was afterwards Queen of 
Hungary. 5 | TT” 
Henry's This Year brought forth but very few remarkable 
Alliance Events with regard to England. Beſides what has 
with the been related, we find only a Treaty of Alliance be- 
— 4 tween Henry and George Duke of Saxony, Hereditary 
XIII. 120. Governour of Friſe, to whom Henry had ſent Ambaſ- 

ſadors ever ſince February. This Treaty was concluded 
on the 3oth of December. 3 of 
1506. The War of Gueldres being over, and Queen 7cay * 
Fhihp and able to travel, Philip reſolved to carry her to Ca- I © 
2 ile, well-knowing that was the only way xo ſecure 
0 ; | . | . W 
Spain. The Government of that Kingdom. Though they in- 0 
tended to go thither by Sea, they choſe the Winter I © 
Seaſon, it ſeems, on purpoſe to take Ferdinand un- 
awares, who probably would not expect them at that Il © 
time of the Year, They ſet out on the 1oth of Ja- i=l © 
nuary under a ſtrong Convoy 3 before-hand. Ill * 
A Storm But before they got out of the Channel, a terrible 1 
drive: Storm diſperſed their Fleet, and the Ship on which / 
3 they were aboard, with much difficulty ran into Vey- f 
They land ¹ν in England, having been in great danger. The 
at Wey- King and _ were ſo fatigued and ſick, that con- 
mouth. trary to the Opinion of their Council they would needs 
land to refreſh their Spirits. 5 8 
Mean while the Country People ſeeing a large Fleet, 
were very much alarmed. They immediately ran to 
their Arms, and Sir Thomas Trenchard at the Head of 
ſome Troops marched to Weymouth, to join the Peo- 
ple in cafe of an Invaſion. As ſoon as he heard that 
the King and Queen of Caſtile were landed, he went 
and paid his Reſpects to them, praying them to do 
him the Honour to lodge at his Houſe, till the King 
was informed of their Arrival. Philip would very 
fain have embarked again. But he perceived they 
would not ſuffer him till they had received the King's 
Orders, to whom an Expreſs was diſpatched. So 
. withour much Intreaty he conſented to ſtay till they 
beard from Court. . | 
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As ſoon as Henry had notice of the King and Queen 1806. 
of Caſtile's Arrival, he ſent the Earl of - Arundel * with = 1 
his Compliments, letting them know that he would / — 
make all poſſible haſte to come and embrace them. ments e 
The Earl withal aſſured them from the King, that tem. 
they were as much Maſter in his Dominions as him- | 
ſelf. Philip finding there was no avoiding ſeeing the 
King, believ*d he ſhould gain time by going to him. 
To that Purpoſe he went with all ſpeed to Windſor, They go 1 
whilſt his Queen followed by eaſy Journeys. Henry *he King at 
received them both with all the Marks of F riendſhip 2 
he could deviſe, but however, ruminating all the 
while how to reap ſome Advantage from the Accis ] 
dent which had thrown them into his Dominion s. 
Some Days after he gave Philip to underſtand, that Treaty of | 
2s his Condition was altered, it would be proper to „ e 
renew their Treaty of Commerce; to which Philip 5 of 
agreed, though the Reaſon Henry alledged was of no the Eng- 
manner of force. For Philip by being King of Ca- lib 
file, was not the leſs Sovereign of tbe Low-Countries, XIII. 2. 
the firſt Dignity cauſing no Alteration in the laſt. 
But Henry had his Views, and Philip plainly enough 
perceived that being in his Power, he ought careful- 
ly to avoid all Occaſions of offending him, for fear 
he ſhould find ſome Pretence to ſtay him in England. 
He was not ignorant of the ſtrict Union between 
Henry and Ferdinand, and was under ſome Apprehen- 
ſions that Henry would think of obſtructing his Voyage 
n Kindneſs to his Father- in-la w. However that be, 
the Treaty was renewed, but with ſome Alterations 
in favour of the Exgliſo. Amongſt other Things, an 
Article of the old Treaty was ſuppreſſed, which per- 

| | ; mitted 


The Earl came to him in great Magnificence with a brare 
Troop of three hundred Horſe, and (for the more State) by 


Torch-light, Bacon. - EE 

Philip at their firſt Meeting told the King, That be was now 
puniſhed for his refuſing to come within his walled Town of Calais, 
when they met laſt, The King replied, That Walls and Seas were 
wthing where Hearts were open; and that he was bore only te be 
ſerved, Bacon. | ; Ls | : 
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2506: mitted Pbilip's Subjects to fiſh on the Coaſts of Ex. 
land. This made the Inhabitants of the Low-Countrics 

call it | Intercurſus Malus or ] the Bad Treaty, 
Henry's This Affair being finiſhed, Henry opened his Mind 
N Philip about his Deſign to marry Margaret his 


with t 2 — . > 37 . ? +] ib | | 2 . 
% Siſter, Widow of the Duke of Savoy. Philip ſeemed 
rao ag very well-pleaſed with the Propoſal. And indeed, 


reed upon. nothing could be more for his Advantage than to 
5 155. make Henry his Friend by this Alliance, for fear he 
105 ſhould openly eſpouſe the King of Arragon's Quarrel. 
So the Marriage was concluded at Windſor on the 20th 

of March*. By the Articles ſigned by both Sides, 

Philip bound himſelf to give the Dutcheſs his. Siſter 

Three Hundred Thouſand Crowns [ of French Gold] 

with a yearly Penſion of Three Thouſand Eight 
Hundred and Fifty of the ſame. Mean while, Henry 

.. fearing Philip would go from his word, when he ſhould 

bas our of his Power, eauſed to be inſerted in the 
Freaty, that the principal Lords of the Low-Coun- 

tries ſhould ſwear, that they would uſe their utmoſt 
Endeavours to have the Marriage conſummated. The 

Oaths of ſeveral of the Lords in purſuance of this 

Article, are to be ſeen in the Collection of the Publick 

APN. ec. = Wh 

Henry de- Henry had one Thing more to obtain of Philip, 
mand; of without which he could not think of letting him go, 


Philip he though outwardly he continued to careſs him. And 
Fart of- | 


n Wd * Y.oa .VDMNMOt m—__ 0 X e was 


"I 
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Suffolk, that was, to deliver up the Earl of Suffolk who i * 
Philip de- was then in Flanders. But upon his propoſing it, h 
wies him. Philip told him plainly, that he could not comply I 
with his Requeſt : that he was engaged in Honour not Iſl Þ 
Co ſacrifice a Lordwhom he had taken under his Pro- 
tection: that beſides, the doing as he deſired would 5 

be diſhonourable to himſelf, ſince the World would t 

not fail to ſay that he was forced to it when he was in t 

England. Henry, who minded but little what the I 

World faid provided he got his Ends, replied, N. : 

This Treaty of Marriage is not found. in the Federa, but 5 WW 2 


fa>poſed and referred to by the Ack, which follow the Treaty of 


4 


Alliance or Commerce, dated Feb. 9. 
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ke would take all the Diſtionour upon himſelf, This 
Anfwer threw Philip into a great Perplexity. He 
was unwilling to betray the Earl of Suffolk after pro- 


- miſe to protect him. But on the other Hand, he was 


very ſenſible that Henry was bent upon having that 
Lordat any rate, and that he had an infallible Means 
in his Hands to come at him. Beſides, in the preſent 


Poſture of his Affairs, not being ſure yet whether he 


ſhould not be forced to go to War with his Father: in- 


law, it was eaſy for him to foreſee that he might ſtand 
in need of the King of England, and therefore it 
would be very wrong to diſoblige him. In ſpite of the 


Strezght he was in, he ſuddenly came to a Reſolution, 
and with an Air of Confidence ſpoke in this manner : 


Sir, ſince you are pleaſed to give Law to me, permit me 
jo do the ſame by you. I will deliver up the Earl, but 
you ſhall give me your Honour that you'll not touch his 


Life. Henry agreeing to what he ſaid, Philip deſired 
the Thing might be done ſo, as both their Honours 


ſhould be ſaved. Dll order the Matter, added he, that 
the Earl ſhall come to England of his own accord, by 


which it will appear that I bave ſollicited and obtained 
his Pardon, and that you were very ready to grant it. 
Henry liking the Expedient, the Earl of Suffolk wil- 
lingly cloſed with the Offer made him. Mean while, 


Henry deſirous of having the Earl in his Power be- 
fore Philip's Departure, continued his Entertainments 


and Diverſions on pretence of doing Honour to the 
King and Queen of Caſtile, but in reality, on pur- 
poſe to gain Time till the Earl was arrived. He ad- 
mitted Philip to the Order of the Garter; and Philip 
made the Prince of Wales Knight of the Golden-Fleece. 
After that, Henry carried his Gueſts to London, where 


they were magnificently entertained. Shortly after , part 
the Earl of Suffolk came from Flanders, and was con- of Suffolk 
veyed to the Tower, Thus Henry kept Philip in is ſent to 
Eigland above three Months under colour of doing “e 79%" 


him Honour, till he had got all he wanted of him. 


In all appearance Philip faw plainly, notwithſtanding 


all the Careſſes he received, that it was not in his 


Nel. VI. „ ͤö 
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1 506. 
He com- 
plies on 
Condition 
Henry 
would not 
pur him te 
death. | 


1506. Power to go when he pleaſed: Elſe it is not likely 
rh and that, as he intended to fail into Spain in the Month of 
— January, he would have ſtaid willingly in England 
Spain. till the End of April or the Beginning of May. 

Ferdinand Upon Philiy's and Foan's Arrival in Caſtile, the 
tires io People ſhowed fo great Affection for them, that Fer. 
Aragon. dinand could eaſily fee that his Endeavours to keep 


the Government of the Kingdom would be in vain, 


Accordingly, without inſiſting any longer upon his 
Adminiſtralorſbip, which could not. take place but in 
the Queen his Daughter's Abſence, he withdrew to 


his own Realm of Arragon. After which he went to 


Na; les, where Gonſolvo his General began to raiſe his 
Tealouſy. Thus Philip and Joan remained in Poſſeſ. 
fien of Caſtile: but they did not continue ſo long. 
Philip's Within a few Months Philip was ſeized with a Di- 
Death. temper, of which he died the 25th of September. He 
left the Guardianſhip of his Son Charles to Lewis XII. 
who appointed the Lord de Chievrei for his Gover- 
nour. This Choice, which was generally well liked, 
and was a clear Evidence of Lewis's Honeſty and Diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, proved fatal to France, inaſmuch as 
the Governour made his Pupil more Able than would 

have been neceſſary for the Good of the Kingdom. 
Joan loſes The Death of Philip was ſo aſtoniſhing a Blow to 
ber $enjes, his Queen, that it quite turned her Brains, and made 
and Fer her uncapable of governing the State, Whereupon 
amand Ferdinand her Father reſumed the Adminiſtration of 
Cattle. Affairs, which he had been deprived of but five 
_ Months. He is faid to take no great Care to have 
the Queen cured, left recovering her Senſes ſhe 

ſhould ſend him back again to Arragon. 
Lewis The Diſintereſtedneſs Lewis XII. had ſhown in 
XII. gives reſpect to the young Archduke Prince of Spain, was 
3 og f not long-lived. He had promiſed to give him Claudi 
Angou. his eldeſt Daughter in Marriage: but he thought it 
leme his better to marry her to Francis Duke of Angoultme 
mM his Heir-apparent. Moreover, being apprehenſive 
4 (halles that a League would be formed againſt him between 
of Aulttia, che Emperour, the Archduke, and Ferdinand, = 
. | | : | 5 : Kee Es t f 
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that the King of England might come into ſt likewiſe, 1596: 
he did all he could to embroil young Charles Affairs 
by ſtirring up the Duke of Guele res to renew the 
War 5. + by POT 
The Archduke being too young to govern, the «507: 
Flemings prayed the Emperour his Grandfather to come Mwgaet 
and take the Adminiſtration in his Grandſon's Name. 22 | 
Maximilian granted their Requeſt, and till he could governs 
come himſelf he ſent them Margaret his Daughter, % Low- 
Widow of the Duke of Savoy. "a og „ 
Upon that Princeſs's Arrival at Bruff#ls, ſhe con- Treaty of 
cluded with Henry a proviſional Treaty of Commerce, Nee 
till they ſhould have time to ſettle ſome Differences Low- 
which the late Treaty had occaſioned between the Sie, 
Merchants of both Nations. This Treaty was ſigned XIII. 168. bo 
at Calais on the 5th of une. . | 

The ſame Ambaſſadors which were met at Calais, Marriage 
ſpent the reſt of the Year there, in treating of the 12 
Marriage of Charles Archduke of Alſtria, Sovereign Mary rhe 
of the Low-Countries, and Prince of Caſtile, with King's 
Mary, Henry's ſecond Daughter, At length, on the 1 | 
21ſt of December, they ſigned a Treaty, wherein it Charles of 
was agreed that Charles ſhould marry the Princeſs Auſtria. 
Mary as ſoon as he ſhould be fourteen Years old, and 71 23 
that her Portion ſhould be Two Hundred and Fifry ( 
Thouſand Crowns of Gold. The young Prince ran 
the Risk of loſing the Kingdoms of Arragon, Va- > 
lencia, Grenada, and the Principality of Catalo- 
ma, his Grandfather Ferdinand having married Ger- 
maine de Foix. But luckily for him they had no 
Children, . | ” | | 

Though Henry's Treaſury over-flowed, yet was he Henry 


never ſatisfied with heaping up Money. We have 2% a. 
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1597. his inſatiable Deſire of hoarding u Maney *. He 
| was grown ſo abſolute in his —— that not a 
| Soul durſt oppoſe his Will, or even ſhow the leaſt 
1 Diſlike. Mean while Empſon and Dudley continued 
— their Extortions and Oppreſſions with all imaginable 
tinue their Rigour. This very Year 1507, they fiercely pro- 
Erackions. ſecuted the Mayor of London for his neglecting to 
bring to Juſtice a Coiner of falſe Money ; and be- 
cauſe he would not or could not Pay, an exorbitant 
Fine, they ſent him to the Tower. The Sheriffs, A. 
dermen, and all thoſe that had bore any Office in the 
City, were queltioned and profecuted with the ſame 
\ Rigour, and compelled to pay to the King Fines, 
proportioned not to their Abilities, but to the King's 

and his Miniſters Rapaciouſneſs. 
The King Whilſt the King was wholly intent upon heaping 
1 oe up Riches, he found himſelf frequently ſeized with 
out, the Gout. At firſt he minded it nor, becauſe he 


which thought there was no Danger in that Diſtemper. But 


turns to 4 by Degrees the Humour falling upon his Lungs, 


to Pliſſick, which made him perceive he had 


not long to live, He permitted however his two 
Miniſters to continue their Exactions without any re- 
ſpect of Perſons. He was fo pleaſed to ſee his Cof. 
fers full of Gold and Silver, that he could not find in 
his Heart to put a Stop to the ſhameful Proceedings 
He heaps Which daily brought him in freſh Sums. He is faid 
u 1,80, to hoard up Eighteen Hundred Thouſand Pound Ster- 
ling. This Sum will appear prodigious, if we conſi 
der how ſcarce Money was then in Europe, in Com— 
pariſon of what it is now-a-Days. He laid up his 
Treaſures at Richmond, in Vaults, and would truſt ne 
Body with the Keys. 
15083. As the 3 of the Pr inceſs Mary with the 
ee Archduke was the only conſiderable Affair Henry had 


and Mary upon his Hands at that II ime, he ee the whole 

jolemnized Leal 
by Proxy. | | . | 
XUE 236- 
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* Beſides what he at by the Recoinage of Groats 1 Hol. 


Hare, which he made the pay for the Confirmation of theit 
Libertias in 1 804. c. | 


Groats, Now Shilling, and $ix-Pences. And the five Thouſand 
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Year 1508 in taking Meaſures to make it ſure. The 1308. 
Ads of this Year, in the Collection, ſcarce regard any _ 
Thing elſe,” At length, on the 17th of December, the 
Marriage was accompliſhed per verba de Præſenti, the 

Lord de Berghes being the young Prince's Proxy. As 

ſuch, he eſpouſed the Princeſs, gave her a Ring, and 

lured | her publickly in the Name of the Prince her 
Spoule *, | 
goed the ſame Time the Archduke pauned to Charles 


the King a Jewel called the Rich Flower-de-luce 1 rp. : 
for the Sum of fifty Thouſand Crowns. The Em- 7-2 


0,000 
perour as Grandfather and Guardian of Charles, ap- Apa 


proved of the Marriage and Loan. In all likelihood % a 

the Money was borrowed for him. He had Occaſi- 7 9 7 
on for it to make a Figure in the League of Cam- ,34...239. 

bray which he had concluded this Year with the Pope | 

and King of France, againſt the Venetians, who were 

become formidable to all Italy. 7 

As to Henry's Marriage with Margaret of n Henry 

though it had been concluded in 1506, he thought t ns 


no more of it, after his falling into a Prifick, being more of his 


ſenſible he was fitter to think of Death than a Wife. „ 


The King perceiving he daily grew worſe, was 1509. 
pleaſed to prepare for Death by granting a General & General 
Pardon. He freed likewiſe all Debtors that were in Pardon. 
Priſon for any Sum under forty Shillings, and payed 
the Creditors with his own Money. Then he made fe orders 
his Will, ordering that his Heir ſhould make Reſtitu- Vis Heir #0 
tion of Whatever "his Officers and Miniſters had unjuſt- Pome . 
ly taken from his Subjects. But this Remorſe came 
upon him too late. As he could not reſolve to do it 
in his Life-Time, the Prince his Son thought not fit 

LO 


7 Henry was : fo pleaſed with that Alliance, that in a Letter to 
the City of London, he expreſſes himſelf as if he thought he had 
built a Wall of Braſs about his Kingdom, in having for his Sons- 
— a King Us Sroclamdh and a Prigce of Caftile and 3 

acon. 


'*1 There is in the Fœdera the Inventory of the Jewels contain⸗ 


ed in the Rich Flower-de-Iuce, which weighed, in Gold and precio 


PO 211 Quaces and a half. xi. 241. 
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Death of 


Henry 
VII. 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. 
to let go the Money the King his Father had raked 
together. He died at Richmond on the 22d of April 
I509, having lived two and fifty Years, and reigned 
three and Twenty, and eight Months. His Death 
is faid to happen in good Time, for if he had lived 
much longer, the Prince his Son being now in his 
ſeventeenth Year, might not have had the Patience 
to ſtay till his Father's Death ſhould put him in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Throne. In which Caſe he would have 
been able to ſupport himſelf with the Queen his Mo- 
ther's Title, Heireſs of the Houſe of Jork, and to 
pretend that the King his Father reigned only in the 


Right of his Queen. This Pretenſion would have 


been capable of reviving the old Quarrel and kind- 


Bis Iſſue. 


His Cha- 
Tac:er. 


ling afreſh the Flames of a Civil War in the King. 


dom. But the King's Death put an End to the Fears 


of the Engliſb. a. ED 

Henry VII had three Sons and four Daughters. Ar. 
thur his eldeſt died in his ſeventeenth Year, as hath 
been ſaid. Henry his ſecond was his Succeſſor, and 
Edmund his Third died at the Age of five Years. Of 
his four Daughters, two died in their Infancy, and 
the other two, Margaret and Mary, are ſufficiently 
known by what has been ſaid of them. 

If one reads the Hiſtory of this Reign with never 
ſo little Attention, he will plainly perceive that 
Henry made two Things the ſole Ends of all his Ac- 
tions. The firſt was to keep the Crown which he had 


acquired by extraordinary Good-Fortune, and it may 


be, without ever thinking any Thing of the Matter, 
till he was invited into England by the Duke of Buck. 
zngbam. The other was to heap up Riches. As he 
never ſuffered himſelf to be diverted by other 


Thoughts, he was wholly intent upon fully examin- 


ing all Matters which could any ways relate to the 
two Ends he had ever in View. Ambition, Honour, 
Glory, Love, Pleaſures and the like, which general- 
iy poſſeſs the Souls of Princes, made but a ſlight Im- 
0 upon his. Content with enjoying his Crown, 
de thought neither of new Acquiſitions, nor 1 ren. 
| N _ 
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dering his Name IIluſtrious by great Actions. His 159% 
Thoughts were entirely taken up with preventing or 
defeating the Deſigns of his Domeſtick Enemies, or 
with well filling his Coffers. He had a ſtrange Sa- 
gacity in finding out how to make every Thing he 
was concerned in, turn to his Account. This is 
what he plainly made appear in the Affair of Bre- 
ztagne, in the Wars he feigned to wage with France 
and Scotland, and even in his Domeſtick Troubles, 
_ by his cunning Management turned all to his 
Though he ſaw himſelf ſometimes forced to take 
up Arms, never Prince loved Peace better than he *. 
As he had no Ambition, War had no Charms for 
him. On the contrary, he conſidered that all the 
Events of a War whether foreign or domeſtick, were 
If againſt his Intereſt. A foreign War could at beſt but 
procure him ſome Glory and Acquiſitions Abroad, 
Jof which he was not very fond; and a Domeſtick 
War might do him a great Injury. Beſides a Time 
of Commotions was no proper Seaſon to deviſe means 
to ſcrape up Riches. So having laid down this Max- 
im of his Policy, never to engage in any War with- 
out an abſolute Neceſſity, he kept ſteddily to his 
Principle. It is this that made him behold the Toſs 
of Bretagne without Concern, and ſuffer the Inſults of 
the King of Scotland without Reſentment, becauſe it 
was not from the War it ſelf that he intended to reap 
any Advantage, but only from the Preparations he 
ſhould be obliged to make. However, this Policy 
of his would have been unſeaſonable when he was at⸗ 
tacked by domeſtick Enemies, whoſe Aim was to rob 
i WF him of his Crown. As his All then lay at Stake, 
et he faced the Danger chearfully, though with all the 
1" Wl Precautions poſſible not to run any Hazard. He 
he N yon two Battles upon the Rebels, one at Stoke, the 
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n His uſual Preface to his Treaties was, That when Chriſt came 
9 


into the World, Peace was ſung; and when 


4 Went out of the 
Kerla, Peace was bequeathed. Barony | 
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other at Black-Heath. But in both he had great Odds 
on his Side, and fought with Men ill-armed and un- 


killed in the Art of War. So one cannot ſay what 


he would have done, had he been oppoſed with equal 
Forces. It is full as difficult to know whether it was 
owing to his Courage that he headed his Armies in 
Perſon, or to his Diſtruſt of thoſe that ſerved him. 
However that be, he was always fortunate in his Do- 
meſtick Wars, and from thence gained ſo great a 


Name, that all the Princes of Europe earneſtly court- 


ed his Alliance. On the other Hand, the Eſteem 
Foreigners ſhowed for him, did not a little contri- 
bute to the rendering him feared by his Subjects. I 
fay, feared, for it 1s certain he was never beloved, 
In a Word, his Methods of governing, which came 
very near to arbitrary Power, eſpecially towards the 
End of his Reign, his inſatiable Avarice, his Haugh- 
tineſs, his Pride, and his dark and reſerved Temper, 
were no proper Qualities to win the Affections of his 
People. OR TI IEEE 7 
He never opened his Mind to any Body, except 
it may be to one or two of his Miniſters. As for the 
reſt, he ſet them to work without their knowing 
themſelves the Motives of their own Proceedings, 
The World was fo perſwaded that he had always 
ſome hidden Deſign even in his moſt indifferent Acti- 
ons, that very often that was aſcribed to his Policy, 
which was purely the Effect of Chance.  _ 
The Spies he kept in foreign Courts gave him a 
pretty extenſive Knowledge of all that paſſed there, 


On the other Side, his Ambaſſadors were always iſ 


charged to get Information by all forts of Ways, of 
the Secrets of the Princes they were ſent to. Very 
often it was the main Point of their 1nſtrufions. By 


_ * this Means he made ſuch Diſcoveries as enabled him 
to convince the foreign Miniſters reſiding at his Court, 
of his great Inſight into their Maſter's Affairs. Hence 
he reaped many conſiderable Advantages, chiefly in 


that the Princes of Europe ſtanding in Awe of his A- 


dilities were very forward to live in good Under-i 
__ ___. "Bead 


e of Exotans: i . 
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ſanding with him. His ſtrict Friendſhip with Fer- 


Anand King of Arragon, who was a Prince of much 


the ſame” Character, was exceeding uſeful to him. 
In all likelihood it hindered the Court of France from 
medling more with the Affairs of England, and was 


one of the principal Cauſes of the conſtant Peace he 


had with his Neighbours. ; 


Inſtead of raiſing the Credit of the Nobility, he 


took all:poſible Care to leſſen it. His Council was 
almoſt wholly made up of Churchmen and Lawyers, 
who being devoted to him, and having no other End 


but to pleaſe him, never oppoſed his Will. The un- 


limited Compliance which his Council had for him, 


was the Cauſe that he gave himſelf up without Diſ- 


cretion to his natural Paſſion for heaping up Money, 
there being no Perſon about him, that had Boldneſs 
r Conſcience efibugh to give him good Advice upon 
that Head. His Behaviour in this Reſpect drew up- 
on him the Hatred of the Engl, which at firſt 


made him a little Uneaſy. But when he was got o- 


| ver all his Troubles, he minded it not. On the con- 

. Wirary, he affected to rule with an abfolute Power, 
making of his Council a Couit of Fuſtice, which deci- 

„ ded all Saits belonging to the Crown, the which had 
never been ſeen Before Kh 
„. He has been very much cried up for the good 


Laws made in his Reign, as if he had been the ſole 


Hence perhaps it is that they have given him the glo- 
rious Name of the Solomon of England, though he was 
much more like that Prince in the heavy Yoke he 
aid on the People. But if a Man ſhould carefully 
examine theſe Laws, he would find that the King's 


dearance they ſeemed to be enacted for the Good of 


n ſo many Things, chat one might draw a juſt Pa- 
rallel between; them. In ſhort, Henry's moſt diſtin- 


TY Th L 11 


2 


he People. In the ſame Manner did William the Con- 
ſueror formerly proceed; whom our Henry reſembled 


| wiſhing Character was, that he lived entirely for ; 


Legiſlator, - and his Parliament no ways concerned, 


Intereſt was at! the Bottom of them, though in Ap- 
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Fd to his 
own private Intereſt, — gave ng heed: O. any Af. 
fairs Wherein that was not concerned. 2Tis true in. 
deed, ſuch a Character is not uncom̃mon among 
Princes. But his was peculiar in this, that whereas 
the View of other Princes is divided uſually into ſe- 
veral Branches, Henry's was as it were confined to 
one Thing, namely, che having: bis Coffers aan 
full. i; 
He was extremely, Sufaoous,. as thoſe. general 
are who act with hidden Views, becauſe they Gl: 
all the World like themſelves, The Houſe f York 
Title, and the People S Opinion upon that Head, 
filled his Soul with Fears and Suſpiclons, wherewith 
he was continually racked. It is true he took great 
Care to conceal his Uneaſſneſs. But his Behaviour 
and Precautions plainly enqugh ſhowed that his Mind 
Vas not ſo calm as he would fain have had it believed. 
This perpetual Diſtruſt carried him to ſeek without 
ceaſing, the Means to prevent Danger, in which he 
was not always ſucceſsful. Witneſs, the Report he 
cauſed to be ſpread that the Duke-of York was alive, 
which had a quite contrary Effect to what he expect. 
ed. He had but a pretty narrow Genius. He ſaw 
better near at Hand than at a Diftance, and his Wiſ- 
dom conſiſted rather in extricating himſelf at a Pinch, 
than in finding Means to, avoid the Danger. The 
chief Troubles in his Reign may be ſaid to happen 
by his own Fault. However he acquired, by a long 
Experience, Qualities, which by Nature he had not. 
It is no wonder. that a Prince always engaged un 
N bane? Rebellion of by 3 bar ever 
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On the Ms Yo! Peace would have. been very * 
taglous to nin, 

Bur it was more rand, to them than War it ſelf, Ince 
the inſatiable Avarice of the King hurried him con- 


, to deviſe Means to accumulate Riches, the 
1 Which 


Led IG 
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But Henry kept his Money cloſe in his. Coffers, with- 
out giving any Body a Share. Liberality was a Vir- 
tue he did not ſet up for. If he. parted with any Rs 


5 it was only to Spies or Informers. | 
! As for his Religion and Morals, nothing certain can 
ly be affirmed, by Reaſon of the Contrarieties which 


|; © occurred in him in that Reſpect. He was Chaſte, 
© Temperate, an Enemy to open and ſcandalous Vices, 
d. Conſtant in the Exerciſes of Devotion, and obſerving 
+ © firict Juſtice in Matters where his Intereſt was not 
at concerned, But on the other Hand, his extreme A+ 


ur varice made him commit many Acts of Injuſtice, and 


11 © the Fear of loſing his Crown, eauſed him to look up- 
d. on as lawſul, all Means which could free him from that 
ur Danger, how unjuſt ſoever they might be in other 
he Reſpects. The Death of the Earl of Warwick will 
hel be an everlaſting Stain to his Memory. His making 
e, a Jeſt of Religion, in cauſing a ſolemn Proceſſion to 
+ be made on purpoſe to ſhow that Prince to the Peo- 
wil ple, and the Excommunications he ordered to be pro- 
i nounced againſt his own Spies, are clear Evidences 
b, chat his Religion was not Proof againſt Intereſt. 

hel In general, it cannot be denied that this Prince 
en had great Abilities, But as theſe Abilities had no 


nol Object but himſelf, they would have been more va- 


luable in a private Perſon than in a great Monarch, 
in Though all his Projects were crowned with Succeſs, 
er his Reign cannot be ſaid ro be happy, either for him- 
ed {elf or for England. He lived under continual Ap- 


ey prehenſions and Suſpicions, and his Subjects were al- 


| ways expoſed either to domeſtick Troubles or Op- 


ble, namely, that by rys Abilities, the Civil 
e Wars, which had ſo long afflicted England, were at 


n- length happily ended. T ſay happily, fince it was 
hel much the ſame Thing with respect to the Welfare of 


chche „. „ Whether the TP was governed hy 2 
Vor. VI. 12 > row 


which Fauſt 5 done at their Expence. There are 5 
Princes tliat- gather Riches only to ſquander them. 


n- proton, One Thing re der this Reign remarka- 
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Prince of the Houſe of Lancaſter, or a Prince of the 


Houſe of York, ob 2. fi 
Henry VII was of a ſerious and thoughtful Tem- 
per, always mindful of his Affairs, without being e- 
ver taken off by his Pleaſures, to which he was little 
addicted. He had a Book wherein he marked down 


with his own Hand, the Qualities and Characters of 
the Perſons he knew, that he might employ them k 


cordingly upon Occaſion. A Monkey, that h 


kept in his Camber, having one Day tote this Note- 


Book all to Pieces, hę-appeared grieved as at ſome 
very great Loſs. PTE, S006; 
He was ſomewhat taller than the common ſort of 
Men, Of a long, thin and meagre Viſage like the 
reſt of his Body, of a grave Countenance, which 
made People ſpeak to him with Fear. He could 


however be affable when his Affairs required it. He 


was rather Studious than Learned, What he read in 


his leiſure-Hours was generally in French, though he 


-underftood Latin too. 


Ne founded a Chapel at Windſor, for which he 


obtained of the Pope Privileges and Immunities. 
He turned into an Hoſpital the Palace of the Savoy, 
built [by Peter Earl of Savoy] in the Reign of Hen. 
ry III. He founded likewiſe ſeveral Convents of Do. 
minicans and Franciſcans. But of all his Structures, 
That which did and till does him the greateſt Ho- 


nour, is his Chapel in Weſtminſter- Abbey, which gives 
not Place in any Thing to the moſt ſtately Chapels 


in Chriſtendom. There he was buried, and there the 
Bodies of his Succeſlors are fepoſited wich his *:, | 


Set on, as it was thought, by one of his Chamberlains. Bacoz, 

The Authority of the Star-Chamber, which (as my Lord 
Verulam ſays,) before ſubſiſted by the antient Common Laws, was 
confirmed in certain Caſes by Act of parliament. This Court 
conſiſted of Councellort, Peers, Prelates, and Judges, and in Cauſes 
Criminal, the Council uſed to ſet ii the Chamber called the Star- 
Chamber; in Civil. in the Mhite- Chamber or Hhite Hall. A- 


mongſt others the following Laws were enactrd. Any Perſon un- 


der the Degree of aL 


Jellor or Peer, could be put to Death. Poor Suitor, ſhould be ad 
SHE, 185 SL 4 7 in ee 
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mitted in Forms Pauperis, without paying Fee to Counſellor or 
> Murtherers were to be burnt in the Brawn of the Left- 
Hand, with the Letter M. and Thieves with the Letter T. 80 


that if they offended a ſecond Time, they ſhould be put to Death, 


and this to reach ts Clerk's Convict. In his fifth Year it was 6r- 
dained, That the Mayors of London ſhould have Conſervation of 


the River Thames, from Stanes- Bridge to the Waters of Yeuſdale 


and Medway. In his 18th Year, King Henry being himſelf a Bro- 
b 


the Name of Merchant. Taylors. The ſame Year, the Chapel of 
our Lady above the Eaſt-Side of the High-Altar at Weſtminſter- 
Church, with a Tavern called the Whyre-Roſe near adio 
taken down, and Henry the Seventh's-famous Chapel was built in 
their Place, which as Stow ſays, coſt fourteen. Thouſand Pound. 


lam, which was taken down this Year 1728. In this Reign John 
collet Dean of St. Pauls, founded Paul's-School in the Church- 
vard. In his tenth Year the Body of Alice Hackney is ſaid to be 


were, Chriſt's College and St. Fohn's in Cambridge, by Margaret 


Oxford by Richard Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter, . and Brazen-Noſe 
College by William Smith Bithop of Lincols, Eon ties 


| The End of rhe Reign of HENRY VII. 


The 


= of the Taylor's Company, as ſeveral Kings had been before 
m, namely, Richard III, Edward IV, Henry IV, V, VI, and © 
Richard II. Beſides Dukes 11, Earls 28, Lords 48, he gave them 


ming, was 


In his ſecond Year, Cheap - Side Conduit was built &y Alderman 


found whole of Skin, and the Joynts of the Arms pliable; after 
having been buried 175 Years. The Colleges founded in this Reign 


Counteſs of Richmond the Kings Mother. Jeſus College in the 
ſame Univerſity by John Alcock Biſhop of Ely. Corpus Chrifti in 
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 Centwry. 


The Sexes of the Cnunch 
F this XV th Centar y. 


AE I H E Chritian C burch had never 


BATS SEES been in ſo deplorable a Condition 
Fs in the xvth Century. The Fuſtice 
and Mercy of God, 3 meritori. 


ous Death of Chriſt were ſcarce any 


— Faith. But the far greateſt Part of 
the People Q Relivion was made to conſiſt in Pilgri- 
mages, and the worſhipping of the bleſſed Virgin, Saints, 
and Relifs. As for the Clergy, they made 1t their 


whole Buſineſs to ſupport themſelves in' that Height 


of Grandeur and Power they had attained to ſeveral 


Centuries ſince, and to ſee that no Man preſumed to of. 
fer to diſpute their Immunities. Church-Diſcipline was 
never more Remiſs. One would have thought that 
the Clergy looked upon their Spiritual Power and Ju- 
riſdiction but only as a Rampart to ſecure their Tem- 


poral Privileges. Provided their Rights were untouch- 


ed, every one, might do what ſeemed good in his own 
Eyes. The Authority of the Church was become the 
main Point of Religion. . 

The Papa! Power had increaſed exceedingly every 
Century, each Pope having endeavoured to enlarge it 


as much as eee They were come at length to 
diſpoſe of all the Church. Preferments in Chriſtendom, 


ano to be the ſupreme Judges in all Cauſes Ecclefioft 


N ational S ynods were quite out of Doors. And 
eos. what uſe would they have been of, ſince the 


Coutt 


longer the Object of a Chriſtian's 
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Court of Rome claimed tlie Cognuixante of all Church- © 
Matters? In a Word, the Pope was become: the 


Centre of Religion, to which every Thing muſt needs 
7 The Privileges- of particular Churches, the 
rogatives of Sovereigns, were all annulled by the 


\ 


New 0 ftante-Clauſe, which- was uſually inferted in every 


Bull. But it was not only ovyer-Spirituals that the 
Popes had ſtretched their Authority: They pretended 
moreover to extend it over Tem porals, — er colour 
that no Caſe could happen but wherein Religion was 
concerned. Kings themſelyves were not out of their 
Reach. In all the Marriages of Princes there was 
occaſion for the Pope's Diſpenſation: Neither Peace 


nor Truce of any Moment was concluded without the 


Pope being Madiatun or Guarantee,” Some Popes 

were ſeen to carry their Pretenſions ſo far, as to en- 
join Peaces, or Teyees without the Conſent of the Par- 
ties concerned. In; ſhort, it is extremely probable 
that they Wouldihave wholly engroſſed the Temporal 
Power as well as the $ piritual, if the Schiſms of the 


XVth, r nt cauſed them to loſe a great 


deal of Ground. The. Revolutions of the following 
Century made — loſe. ſtill moréè. Be that as it 

will, che Popes were become real Sovereigns, not 
only with reſpect to the Power they had graſped, 
but likewiſe with regard to the immenſe Riches which 


through numberleſs Channels flowed into the vaſt 


Ocean of the Apoſtolick Chamber. Tenths, Firſt- 
Fruits, Taxes for the: Uſe of the Chamber, Difpenſa- 
tions for all ſorts of Matters, as well repugnant to the 
Law-of God, as contrary. to the Canons of the Church. 
Subſidies exacted every now and then from the Clergy, 
for the Occaſions of the Holy See. Crujadoes, Benefi- 
ces which were ſeldom - beſtowed without a previous 
Bargain with the Apoſtolick Chamber : In a word, Si- 
mony openly practiſed by many Popes, ſome of whom 
were accuſed and convicted, were inexhauſtible Foun- 
tains from whence flowed the Riches and Luxury of 
the Court of Rome. It was next door to impoſſible, 
That Purity of Life and of. true religious Principles 
7 by | mould 
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ſhould keep itſelf unſpotted amidſt fo much Grandeur 
and Affluence. On the contrary, the Popes were ſo 
much the more liable to make an ill uſe of their Pow. 
er, as the Generality of them were not born for ſo 
high a Station. Accordingly we find in Hiſtory that 
Rei and Avignon were the Entre of Pride, Avarice, 


7 N * | 9 
* \d * 


Luxury, Senſuality, and of all the moſt ſcandalous 


Vices. The Popes were neither Learned nor Religious, 
Hardly was there one to be found that might paſs for 
an honeſt Man, even according to the Maxims of 
the World. And yet all the Preambles of their Bulls 
were ſtuffed with Expreſſions of their Zeal, their 
Charity, their Humility, their Fuftice': whilſt for the 
moſt Part what they enjoined was an authentick 


er their Pr und Tprnasz. Ude not in the 


leaſt aggravate Matters. The Authors Which wrote 


before che Reformation have ſaid oA hundred Times 


more. And'the ſame! Has been even [publickly 1 preached 


before the Councils. nrg . 97 | 


. We may cally: ivrizpine: char duch Kind of Popes did 
not take much care to fill what they call the Sacred 
Cullege, with Perſons truly pious and religious. It is 


true indeed, during this Century there were Cardinals 


of great Fame; and eminent för their Wit, their 
Eloquence, their political Virtues, and their Capaci- 
ty for temporal Affairs. But they were for the moſt 


Part worldly-minded Men, who conſidered Religion 


but as a Means to make their Fortune. The Te- 
gates which were ſent to tlie ſeveral States of C briften- 


dom were ſo: many Incendiariss, ho made it their 
Buſineſs to ſow Diſcord and Diviſion” among Princes, 
or to ſpur them on to ſhed the Blood of their own 


Subjects. In a word, they minded nothing but the 

Intereſt of their Maſter and the Roman See, making 
uo Conſcience to break through all the Rules of 
Religion and Equity, in order to compass their 


Ends. 
The reſt of the Clergy in inerat were no better. 


Moſt of the Biſhops were promoted to the Epiſcopacy 


Py for having ſhown themſelves Sticklers for the 
Court 
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Court of Rome, or been of Service to Princes in their 
temporal Concerns. They were Perſons brought up 


at Court, and inſtructed in the Maxims of the World. 
Cruelty, Injuſtice, Diſhoneſty, were but too common 
among them. Theſe were even deemed as ſo many 


Virtues, when employed in the Perſecution of ſuch 
as they termed Hereticks, eſpecially of ſuch as dared 
to queſtion any of the Pope's or the Clergy's: preten- 
ded Rights. 


As for real Learning, it was ſcarce ſo much as heard 


of in this Century. School-Divinity and Skill in the 
Canon-Law- were all the Ecclefiaſticks valued themſelves 
upon. It was the only Road by which they could hope 
to arrive at Gurch- Dignities. On the other Hand, the 
Monks, who had crept into moſt of the Profeſſor- 
ſbips in the Univerſities, had over-run Divinity and 
Philoſophy with ſuch a heap of Jargon, as ſerved only 
to give their Diſciples falſe Notions of Learning, and 
to teach them to wrangle. | 


Such was in general the State of the G burch in the 


Century we are ſpeaking of. As for the Civil Affairs 
of Europe, they were in this Century juſt as they were 
| before, and have heen ſince. The Sovereigns divided 


among themſelves on the Score of their difterent Inte- 
reſts, thought only how to ſupplant one another, and 


to make their Neighbour's Loſs turn to their own 
Gain. This drew them into bloody Wars, which 
rendered their People miſerable, and ſuffered neither 
Princes nor Subjects to mind the Breaches in the 
Church, or to think of the Means to heal them. 
Corruption was got to ſuch a Height in Civil States as 


well as in the Church, that God ſeemed to have aban- 
doned Men to a reprobate Senſe, ſo blind and inſenſible 


were they grown. We may add for the further Re- 
preſentation of the ſad Eſtate of the Church, the great 
Progreſs of the Turks in Europe, during this unfortu- 
nate Century, The Greek Empire entirely deſtroyed, 
and ſeveral other Chriſtian States over-run by the In- 
fidels, were plain Tokens enough of the W | 
Heaven againſt Chriſtians, to move them to ſearch 
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after the Cauſe. But inſtead of ſeeking the Lord, they 
perſecuted with Fire and Sword ſuch as ſought God 


alone, and refufed to pay divine Worſhip to Crea- 


_ TUres. 


To bring about a Reformation in the Church which 
ſtood in ſo great Need of it, all, or at leaſt the chief 
Princes of Europe ſhould have joined their Endea- 


vours in helping forward ſuch a Deſign. But how was 


it poſſible that ſo many Sovereigns who had Religion 
ſo little at Heart, ſhould be able to ſacrifice their 
private Paſſions to ſo great a Good? Or how could 


ſo many different Intereſts be made to agree? All 
Europe paſſionately wiſhed that the Church might be 
reformed. Several Biſhops ſeemed to deſire the ſame. 
Nothing was talked of in the Councils but the Neceſ- 


ſity of going through with ſo noble a Work. One 
would have even thought that the Councils of Conſtance 
and Baſil intended to labour at it to ſome purpoſe. 
But the well- affected had neither Prudence nor Reſo. 
lution enough to withſtand the Artifices and Violence 
of the oppoſite Party. We ſhall ſee in the Sequel, 
that it was the Popes, the Cardinals, and the chief 
of the Clergy who oppoſed with all their Might the 
Reformation intended, becauſe they were very ſenſible 


that it would prove prejudicial to their Temporal Con- 
cerns. On the other Hand, when a Man conſiders 
with what Eagerneſs and Animoſity they laboured to 


root out the pretended Here/jes, which combated the 
worldly Grandeur of the Clergy, he can make no 
other Inference from thence, but that they themſelves 


perceived the Neceſſity of a Reformation which they 
would not admit, and that the Fountain of the Cor- 


ruption was in the Heads of the Church, from whence 
it had but too great an Iufluence upon the Inferior 
Clergy. er on ROO 1 

- To repreſent to the Life the State of the Church of 
the XVth Century, and to ſet it in its true Light, it 
would be neceſſary to give a particular Account of 


what paſſed at the Councils of Conſtance and Baſil, But 


this Account would lead me too far. Beſides, the 


_ Hiſtory 


© bc” at £ "Y by 
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Hiſtory of the firſt of theſe Cowncils is lately publiſhed, 
and is writ with that Plainneſs, Circumſpection and 
Impartiality, that there is no room to ſuſpect that the 

Author (a) has ſuffered himſelf to be biaſſed by Paſ- 


9 * 
5 


— 


ſion or Prejudice. The Hiſtory of the Council of 
Bafil by the ſame Hand js ſoon to come out. So that 
referring the Reader to theſe two Hiſtories, I ſhall 
only relate in a few words the moſt remarkable Paſ- 
ſages of theſe Councils, The Knowledge of which 
will be of uſe to underſtand the State of the Church 
of England, which I ſhall ſpeak of preſently. __ 


% * 


The Schiſin which was begun in 1378 by U 


1 ban VI. A brief 
and Clement VII, was kept on foot in the Beginning of Account of 
the Xyth Century, by Boniface IX. and Benedibꝭ XIII. *7* Dy 
their Succeſſors. Boniface having ſucceeded Urban VI. Conſtance 
reſided at Rome, and Benedict, Succeſſor of Clement 
VII. held his See at Avignon, where the King of France 
kept him in Cuſtody, for fear he ſhould get away 
before the Schiſin was ended, 5 

The Univerſity of Paris had propoſed a Method to 
put an End to the Schiſin, —. 4 that the two Popes 
ſtould refign the Pontificate, the which was called the 
Method of Cefſion. Boniface IX. and Benedict XIII, 
teigned both to be willing to agree to this Method for 
the Sake of reſtoring Peace to the Chyrch. But at 
the fame time they uſed ſo many Shifts and Evaſions, 
that it was eaſy to ſee\they had no mind to it at all. 
And therefore the King of France had thought fit to 
ſecure the Perſon of Enedia. This Monarch's 11]- 
refs afterwards having placed the Duke of Orleans 
his Brother at the Head of Affairs, the young Prince 
was a great Favourer of Benedict XIII, and in 1404; 
zwe him an Opportunity to make his Eſcape. This 
ame Year Boniface IX. died, and the Cardinals of 
f his Party choſe Innocent VII, who behaved juſt as his 
x Predeceſſor had done in the Buſinefs of the Ceſſion, 
f To Innocent, who ſat in the Papal Chair but two 
1 Years, ſucceeded Angelo Corario, who took the Name | 
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of Gregory XII. Thus the Schiſm continued ſtill be- 
tween Gregory and u Theſe two Po 1 preten- 
ding to defire to end it by the Method of Ceſſion, a- 
muſed the World along „le with their Diſſi mulation 
and Artifices. In ſhort, the Schiſin having now laſted 
thirty Vears, and there being no appearance that the 
two Popes would keep their word, Gregory XII. ſaw 
himſelf deſerted on a ſudden by his Cardinals, who re- 
tired to Piſa, There remained but Four with him, 
On the other ſide, France, which was the San 
Stay of Benedict XIII. being tired with his Evaſions, 
5 from his Obedience, and the Pope having 
loſt that Support, went and reſided in Spain. But 
his Cardinals refuſing to follow him, choſe to go and 
+ Join Gregory's. Preſently after, the Cardinals of both 
Parties, with one conſent, called a General Council at 
Piſa, to which moſt of the Princes of Europe ſent 
their Ambaſſadors and Prelates. 
This Council, which was held in 1409, depoſed the 
two Popes, and gave the Cardinal leave to chuſe | 
new one, who aſſumed the Name of Alexander V. But 
as Gregory and Benedict did not think themſelves law- 
fully depoſed, it happened that inſtead of Two there 
were now Three Popes ſummoned. 
Alexander V dying 1410, Jobn XXIII. was elected 
in his room, who called a Geners! Council to meet at 
Conſtance in November 1414 *. This Council found no 
better way to end the Schiſm, than by turning aut the 
three Popes. Joby XXIII. and Benedict XIII. were 
depoſed, and Gregory XII. voluntarily refigned the 
Pontificate. Whereupon the Council eſected Cardinal 
Odo Colonna, who took the Name of Martin V. Jobs 
XXIII, who had been committed to the Cuſtody of 


the 


P The 6 to this Capel from England were firſt Ra Bi 

ſhops of Salisbury, Bath and Hereford, the Abbot of Heſtminſier, 
and Prior of Worceſſer, But upon the Death of the Biſhops of $4: 
{isbury apd Hereford, the Engliſh Prelates underſtanding that othe 
Fhurches were repreſented by a more numerous Delegation, ſent 
Clifford Biſhop of London, the Chancellors of both Univerſitit 
Pin Twelve * to this Council. Walſs ng. p. 387. 


| nook XW. 
the Emperour Sigiſmund, having made his Eſcape, 
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with a Cardinalſh 
kept the Title of 
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Penang to Martin V. who honoured him 
As for Benedict XIII. he ſtill 


2 and retiring to the Caſtle of 
Peniſcola, belonging to the Kingdom of Valencia, he 


came anc 


was ſuffered by the King of Arragon to live there in 


quiet. After his Death, which fell not out till 1424, 


his Cardinals choſe a ae of Barcelona, who took 


the Name of Clement VIII. But in 1429 he quitted 
his Dignity in favour of Martin V. Thus ended the 
Schiſm at length, after having laſted One and F ty 


Year S. 


This Abſtract, as ſhort as it is, will angle. us to 


N pack at the Character of the Popes, who were at the 


lead of the Church during theſe fifty Years. They 


were Men who ſacrificed the Peace and Quiet of the 


Church to their own private Intereſts, and damned 


without Mercy, as far as lay in their Pawan all that 
were not of their Party. They would without ſcruple 
have involved all Chriſtendom in a bloody War upon 
their Score, if the Sovereign Princes had not been 
wiſer than themſelves. Surely a Man cannot but 


form to himſelf a very melancholly Idea of the State 


of the Church of thoſe Days, when he conſiders thar 
the Chriſtians of both Sides acknowledged for Chrift*s 
Vicars, Popes whom they deteſted and abhorred, and 
who indee were ſo little worthy of the Station the 


enjoyed, that ſeveral of them were n for He. 


reſy, Simony, and Perjury. 
But I have one important Reflection more to mals 


upon the Procedure of the Council of Conftance, the 


Motive whereof is at firſt Sight hard to be conceived. 
If the Council of Piſa was General and Lawful, as that 


of Conſtance could not help owning, why were her 


Deciſions not obſerved ? Why was Gregory XII's 


| Reſignation accepted, a Reſignation which ſuppoſed 


that he was ſtill Pope in ſpite of his having been de- 
poſed ? Why were there any Terms offered him to 


Induce him to quit the Pontificate ? Why was Be- 
es XIII N over Win, when he had been de- 


poſed 
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poſed by a General Countil ? In ſhort, why was 7 FE 


Promiſe to reſign the Papacy, fince it could not be 


queſtioned but that he was really Pope and his Miſſi. 


Authority of the Council of Biſa ? 2 
Let it not be objected that John XXIII was not de- 
poſed for any Flaw in his Miſſion, but on the ſcore 
of his Crimes. It is certain that when he was requi- 
red to promiſe to reſign the Pontificate, it was ſolely 


on Good ? Did not theſe Proceedings deſtroy the 


with a View to put an End to the Schiſm. Had he 


reſigned with a good Grace, he would never have 


been accuſed of, much leſs condemned for the Crimes 


which he was depoſed for afterwards. It will be ſaid 


perhaps that this Inconvenience was not fo great az 
that of keeping up the Schin. But ſhould the ſtri- 
king at the Authority of a General Conncil be deemed 


a flight Inconvenience? Did not the Council of Con- 


ftance give a Handle to have her own Authority diſ- 


puted ? And indeed there is no Reaſon why the de- 
poſing of Benedict XIII, and of Jobn XXIII by the 
Council of Conſtance ſhould be more valid than the de- 


poling of the ſame Benedict XIII and Gregory XII, by 
the Council of Piſa. . 3 5 
But however as myſterious as it appears to be, one 


diſcovers a little the Reafon of the Proceedings of the 
Council of Conſtance. The Schiſms manifeſtly tended 
to the Diſſolution of the Papal Dignity, which ſerved 
for Baſis and Foundation to moſt of the Clergy's Pri- 
vileges, and to the Hierarchy it ſelf. Caſtile, Arra- 


gon, Navarre, Portugal, had ſtood Neuter ſome Years, 


without owning any of the contending Popes. France 


had withdrawn her Obedience from Benedict XIII, with- 
dut transferring it to Gregory XII. In a Word, the 


whole World in general began to contemn their Ex- 
communications which they ſo viſibly abuſed. There 
was Danger therefore that People would learn by 


Degrees to do without a Pope. By which Means the 
Foundation of the Hierarchy would have been under- 


minded, and perhaps a new Form of Government in- 


troduced 
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troduced into the Church. The Cardinals and Pre- 


lates. of whom the Council of Conſtance was compoſed, 
ſo highly concerned to avoid this Inconvenience, | 


were ſo hig 
that it is no Wonder they ſhould ſacrifice All to at- 


tain their Ends. This is the true Reaſon of their Con- 
duct. But they took Care to proceed in a very dif- 


ferent Manner with 5 


ent Man. regard to the pretended Hereticks, 
who openly called the 


lergy's Privileges into Queſtion, 


In order to root out a Hereſy ſo prejudicial to them, 
they made uſe of Fire and Sword, rather than recede 


from the leaſt of their Intereſts. This is what we are 
going to ſee in the Manner they went to work in this 
Relpaths, ˙˙ to eons | 

All the World knows that John Huſs and Jerome of 


Prague were burnt alive at Conſtance. But every Bo- 


dy has not been at the Pains to examine for what Er- 


rours they ſuffered that rigorous Puniſhment. They 


were Then, and ſtill are to this Day charged with 
having maintained Inmpious, Horrible, and Damnable 
Tenets. They were condemned as Seditious, Obſti- 
nate, and Jucorrigible Followers and Defenders of 
Wickliff, Hardened, Crafty, Malicious, and Convifted 
Hereticks. Had there been any ſtronger Terms to 
expreſs their Horror for theſe Hereſies, they would 
have made no Scruple to uſe them. Bur after all, 


wherein conſiſted theſe Hereſies ? In their being Fol- 


lowers of Wickliff. If you conſult the Authors who 


ſpeak of their Sentence, you'll ſcarce find one which 


ſays more than that John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague 
were Followers of Wickliff, and conſequently abomi- 


nable Wretches, deſerving to be condemned to the 


Flames. In the Opinions of Wickliff then we are to 
ſearch for their Errours. Now herein is a double 


Meaning, which has been conſtantly made uſe of to 


juſtify the Sentence of theſe two Doors. It is hardly 


to be queſtioned but that the Council of Conſtance had 


that ſame double Meaning in View, when he cauſed 
the Errours and Memory of Mickliff to be ſtigma- 
tized firſt, before John Hujs and Jerome of Prague 
were brought upon their Trial, 


WicklifPs 
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Power, and Riches. Wickhf did not believe Tran. 
ſubſtantiation. . He rejected the Invocation of Saints, 
the Adoration of the Croſs and Images, Pilgrimage), 
and Relicts. On the other Hand, he thought that 
the Hierarchy had no Foundation in Scripture. From 


whence he drew ſeveral Concluſions againſt the ex- 


ceſſive Authority which the Popes, the Cardinals, the 
Biſhops had uſurped. Moreover he taxed the Clergy 


with leading very immoral and diſſolute Lives, and 


maintained That the Revenues of the Church were ex- 


ceedingly miſuſed. From theſe Principles his Ene. 


mies inferred numberleſs Conſequences, ſome whereof 
had never entered into his Thoughts. In a Word, 
they came to find in his Writings two hundred and 


ſixty Capital Errours. His Followers added a great 


many more which he had never taught, and the 
whole Sum was imputed to him, as if he had main- 


_ rained them all in expreſs Terms. 


Be that as it will, John Huſs embraced Vi tiges 
Opinions, but it was only i in what concerned the Hier- 
archy and Clergy. It is certain he believed Tran/ub- 
ftantiation, and died in that Belief. As for Image,, 


his Opinion was that a Man might honour them, 


kneel to them, light up Wax-Tapers before them, 


kiſs them, cauſe the Mind refered that Worſhip to 


the Originals. So that it is a Thing er Diſpute, 
that he was not burnt for maintaining Errours in the 
main Doctrines of Faith, but for Opinions which com- 
bated the exorbitant Power and Riches of the Church, 
that is to ſay, of the Clergy. All poſſible Endea- 
vours were uſed to make him deny Tranſubſtantiation : 

But he could never be brought to that. And yet by 


the Advice of the Cardinal of Horence, the or? 


condemned him upon the Depoſition of the Witneſſes 
that accuſed him of rejecting that Doctrine, without hav 


ing any Regard to his own expreſs Declaration to the 


contrary. It is no hard Matter to conceive the Cour- 
"3 09 cibs 
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concerned the main Doctrines of Faith. The other 
related to the Hierarchy, the Clergy, their Juriſdiction, 
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cibs Drift, in cauſing that Article to be inſerted in 


Huſß's Sentence. The Council was very ſenſible that it 


muſt needs have appeared very ſtrange, that a Per- 
ſon ſhould be condemned to be burnt, whoſe Princia 
ples tended to a Reformation, as well in the Hend as 


a the Members of the Church, which all Chriſtendont 
required, and which the Council it ſelf feigned to be- 


lieve neceſſary. It was requilite therefore to juſtify 


the Sentence, by rendering this Man odious, as one 


that rejected a fundamenta] Article of ' Faith. For 


this Reaſon, without diſtinguiſhing Wickliff*s Errours, 


John Hufs and Jerome of Prague were condemned as 


Followers of that Arch-Heretick. Whereby it was 
intimated that they embraced all the Opinions of their 
Maſter © - DEE | „ 

But to make appear, by a Teſtimony beyond all 
Exception, that theſe two Men were burnt for their 
Notions concerning the Clergy, I need only quote what 
Eneas Sylvius, alias Pope Pius II, ſays in his Hiſtor 
of Bohemia. The Depuries of the Council having ad- 
moniſhed the Parties accuſed to forſake their Errours, 
and conform to the Church's Sentiments, they made 
Anſwer, That they were indeed Lovers of the Holy Goſs 
pel, and true Diſciples of Chriſt : That the Church of 


Rome, and all the other Churches in the Worid were 
| far gone from the Apoſtolical Traditions: That the Clers 
gy ran after Pleaſures and Riches : That they lorded it 


over the People, affected the higheſt Seats at Entettain- 
ments, and bred Horſes and Dogs. That the Revenues of 


| the Church, which belonged to the poor Members of 


Chriſt, were conſumed in Vanity and Wantouneſs,” Yat 


the Prieſts were ignorant of the Commandments of God, 
or if they did know them, they lightly regarded them, 


The Fathers of the Council, continues the Hiſtorian, 
perceiving and knowing the invincible Obſtinacy of theſe 
People, judged that the corrupted Members of the Church 
that were incurable,ought to be cut off, left they ſhould infect 


| the reſt of the Body. Accordingly Sentence was paſſed up» 


on them, all the Fathers unanimouſly agreeing that Per- 
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ſous who rejected ſound Doctrine, approved of by the 


Church, deſerved to be hurt. I 
Hence it is evident to a Demonſtration, wherein 


conſiſted the Hereſy of Fohn Huſs and of Jerome of 


Prague, viz. in their accuſing the Clergy of being 
corrupted. It was then in order to deſtroy theſe E- 
nemies of the Clergy, that the Council made no ſcru- 
ple to violate the Safe- conduct the Emperour Sigiſmund 
had given John Hu, or at leſt to allow that he 
ſhould viola te it himſelf. Moreover the Council had 
no regard to the Promiſe they had publickly given to 
Ferome of Prague, in order to draw him to Conſtance. 


It is true indeed the Council had inferted theſe Words 


in their Engagement, Without Prejudice to Fuſtice, 
and as far as the Catholick Faith requires it, a captious 
Clauſe if ever there was one. For was not the Ca- 
tholicꝶ Faith the very Point in queſtion ; and of what 
ule could the Counucil's Promiſe be to Ferome of 


Prague, unleſs againſt Fuftice ? Did he run any Riſk, 
or ſtand in need of a Promiſe of Safety, if he had not 


held the Tenets he was charged with? _ 
Let us proceed now to the Decree of this Council, 
againſt Communion in both Kinds, We ſhall ſee in this 


Point, as well as in the foregoing, that the Authori- 


ty of the Church or of the Clergy, was at the Bottom 


of the Matter. The Fathers of Conſtance condemned 


not Communion in both Kinds as finful in it ſelf, 
On the contrary, they owned that it had been the 
Cuſtom of the primitive Church, and that the Church 


had Power to grant it to the Laiety, if ſhe thought 


it proper. But they pronounced Anathema againſt 
ſuch as maintained that the Church had not a Right 
to aboliſh this Practice. What did they mean then 

the Church? Did they not mean the Council 


compoſed of the ſeveral Members of the Clergy ? It 


is ſo true that in this Decree the Council's ſole View 
was to ſupport the Authority of the Church Repre- 


ſentative, that ſome Years after another General Coun- 


cil made no ſcruple to allow the Huſſites the Liberty 


of communicating in be Kinds, without any appre- 


henſion 
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x | 
henſion that the Faith would be affected by it, as 


ſoon as they were willing to receive that Liberty as a 


Favour from the Church. 


Ass to other Opinions which appeared avis fue! 
Time, but which ſtruck not at the Clergy, the Coun- 


cil of Conftance behaved with an aſtoniſhing Coldneſs. 
Jobn Petit, Advocate of the Duke of Burgundy had 
maintained that it was Jawful for any private Perſon 


to kill a Tyrant, even by Surprize. This Tenet be- 


ing brought before the Council, what was done in the 


Matter ? After abundance of Sollicitations, they 


declared it Erroncous, without naming the Author, or 


coming upon his Perſon, though they had ordered 
Wicklitf*s Bones to be dug up thirty Years after he 
| was buried. The Sec of the Scourgers broached ſeve- 


ral erroneous Doctrines. But the Council was content 


with propoſing that a Way ſhould be found out to 
bring them back by fair Means to the Unity of the 


G . 8 
What Reformation could be expected from a Coun- 
eil which proſecuted ſo rigorouſly ſuch as called in 
queſtion the Privileges of the Pope, the Cardinals and 
the Clergy ? The Reformation muſt have begun with 
lopping off the chief Branches of- theſe Prerogatives. 
Indeed before Martin V's Election, the reforming 


the Court of Rome was talked of in the Council; and 


a Liſt of the Abuſes which were to be redreſſed, was 
drawn up. But by the Artifices of ſome, and eſpe- 


cially of the Cardinals, this noble Deſign came to no- 
thing. A Pope was elected, and the Pope elect. 
found Means to get this Matter put off to a more 


< 


convenient Seaſon. | 


This is the Sum of the moſt remarkable Tranſacti- | 


ons of the Council of Conſtance. You will find theſe 


and the reſt of the Facts ſet out in all their Circum- _ 


ſtances in the new Hiſtory which I mentioned above, 


and to which I refer the Reader. Let us ſee now 


what the Council of Baſil did with reſpect ro the Huſ- 


| /ites, and the Quarrel of Pope Eugenius IV, with the 
Ob Th. 9 ſame 
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Riſtory of 
 theCoun- 
eil ef Baſil. 
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fame Council. Nothing is more proper to ſhow the 


State of the Church of thoſe Days. 
The Bohemians, who, for the moſt Part 104 em- 


braced the Opinions of Jobn Huſs, highly reſented the 


Uſage he had met with. This Severity ſerving only 


to confirm them in their Tenets, they reſolved to 
maintain them in ſpite of the CounciPs Decrees. Com- 


munion in both Kinds was the principal Point they 


infiſted upon, This occaſioned terrible Commotions 


in Bohemia, which Martin V. greatly inflamed by his 
haughty Treatment of the Hufites. Wenceſlaus King 
| 20 Bobemia dying in the mean while, Sigi/mund his 


Brother, who was Emperour, pretended to the Suc- 
ceſſion. But the Bobemians refuſed him, becauſe he 
would not conſent that they ſhould live in the Faith 
they profeſſed. Martin V. ſiding with Sigiſinund, pub- 
liſhed a Crufado againſt the Hufſites, and by that 


means put them under a Neceflity to ſtand upon their 


own Defence. It is needleſs to enquire here whether 
Sigiſinund had any Right to mount the Throne of Bo- 


hemia without the Conſent of the States, This is a 


_— which would lead me too far. Be that as it 
will, a Bohemian Gentleman, named Ziska, having 


headed the Huſſites, defeated Sigiſmund ſeveral Times, 
and made him as well as the Pope deſpair of rooting 


out theſe pretended Hereticts by Force of Arms. This 
War laſted till the Council of Baſil, without Sigi/mund's 


| being able to take rate Foſſeſſion of the King- 
dom of Bohemia. 


The Council of Baſil, which met in 1431, finding 


that the Arms of Sigiſmund and the Croiſes proſpered 


notas was expected, reſolved to make Peace with the 
Huſſites. In all probability their Aim was to ſer Sigj/- 


mund on the Throne of Bohemia at any rate, that he 


might by that means be the better able to take proper 
Meaſures to extirpate theſe People. To this purpoſe, 


T they ſent Depurtes to Bohemia, to invite the Hu//ite; 


to come and lay their Reaſons before the Council 
They _— to it, and their 2 —_ arrived 
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at Baſll, demanded theſe Four Things, for which . 
offered to be reconciled to che Church. 


Firſt, That Communion in both Kinds ſhould be 
adminiſtred to the Bohemian Laity. 


Secondly, That Offenders ſhould be puniſhed ac- 
cording to the Law of God, and by thoſe whole pro- 


per Buſineſs it was. 
Third/y, That the Word of God ſhould be preached 
by able Prieſts. 
Fourthly, That the Clergy mould have no . 
ral ee 


Theſe were the 3 of = Huſſites, on the 
Score of which ſo bloody a War had been made upon 


them, even to the ſtirring up all Europe againſt them. 
But it was not ſo much on account of their Do#rines 
that they were thus cruelly perſecuted, but by reaſon 
of their obſtinate Refuſal to ſubmit to the Deciſions 
of the Church, and the Contempt they ſhowed for the 


Clergy. The Council uſed all poſſible Endeavours to 
bring the Bohemian Deputies to ſubmit to the Church 


without Terms. But in ſhort, perceiving that they 


firmly ſtuck to the Four Articles, the Council thougit 
fit to grant them upon Condition, that they ſhould 


be firtt explained, becauſe their being couched in ge- 
neral Words might give Occaſion to freſh Diſputes. 
The Huſſites conſenting to it, the Council explained 
the Four Articles as they judged convenient. Which 
done, an Agreement was drawn up conformable to 
the Four Articles and the Explanation they had 
made. 

This Affair being thus ſettled, S1g1/inund demanded 
to be received for King of Bobemia, and was ſo ac- 


cordingly, after ſigning certain Conditions, namely, 


the Approbation of the Agreement, and ſome other 
Things relating therero. One would have thought 


that the Perſecution againſt the Huſſites had been at 


an End. But Sigiſnund was no ſooner on the Throne 
of yen, bur he broke his Word with them. On 
| the 
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the other Hand, the Pope pretending that they kepr 
not the Conditions on which the Four Articles were 
granted, poſitively refuſed to approve of the Agree- 
ment. This occaſioned in Bohemia freſh Troubles, 
which were all along fomented by the Court of Rome, 
and which properly ended not till the Middle of the 
laſt Century, in the utter Ruin of the Hyfſites, 
Before we leave this Subject, let us make one Re- 
mark upon it. Let the Huſſites be inveighed againſt 
as much as you pleaſe: Let them be accuſed of hold- 
ing impious and deteſtable Errours, yet after all, theſe 


ſame Errours muſt be reduced to the Four Articles 


which they themſelves exhibited to the Council of Ba- 
l. On account of theſe, Cruſadoes were publiſhed a- 
ga inſt them, and ohn Hu, and Ferom of Prague were 


burnt. But a General Council, owned by all the World 


as ſuch, at the time when the Agreement was granted 
them, judged that theſe Articles might be ſuffered 


without detriment to the Catbolick Faith, It follows 


therefore, that War was made upon them purely for 
the ſake of maintaining the Church's Authority. That 
was the main Point of Religion. But for what Rea- 
ſon were they perſecuted 4 It was becauſe 
the Popes would never ſtand to the Agreement, tho' 
the Huſſites frequently offered to ſubmit to the Church 
upon that Condition. It is evident then that the War 
from the Beginning to the End was wholly founded 
upon this Principle, that the Church has a deſpotick 


Power, and that it is unlawful to bind her to any 


Conditions. But what Church is this that is inveſted. 
with ſo high a Prerogative? It cannot be a General 


Council, ſince ſuch a Council has not judged that Point 
unqueſtionable. Ir is therefore the Pope alone which 
muſt be meant by the Church. It will be ſaid perhaps 


that the Authority of the Council of Baſil is not ac- 


knowledged by a great Part of the Church : but this 
will be without Ground. For the Truth 1s, the 
Agreement with the Huſſites was made before the 


Council was removed to Ferrara, and that of Baſil is 


owned 
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ture, not of the Church with her heretical Enemies, 
but of the Church with Herſelf, of the Members with 
the Head. Till the Council of Baſil, the Popes and 
the Councils had agreed pretty well to improve the 
Church's Authority, and cauſe it to be abſolutely o- 


; We are now going to ſee a Quarrel of another Na- 
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beyed. ; By the Help of the equivocal Word Church, 7 


an entire Submiſſion was required of Chriſtians, ſome- 


times to the Pope as the Head, ſometimes to the Coun- 


cils as Repreſentatives of the Body, according as an 


Opportunity offered to make the beſt of that Term, - 


for the Benefit of the one or the other. As for the 
Chriſtian Laiety, they had been reckoned long ago to 
have no ſhare in the Meaning of the Word Church. 
But however, though in confining the Signification of 
the Word Church to the Clergy alone, there ſtill re- 
mained ſome Ambiguity, it had not yet entered into 
any one's Head to remove it by deciding whether the 
Authority of the Church was lodged in the Body of 
the Clergy, or in the Pope as Head. The Councils of 
Pia and Conftance had done ſomething towards aſ- 
ſuming this Authority, in depoſing the Popes them- 


ſelves. But Martin V. after his Election, had ma- 
naged 1t ſo cunningly, as to ſhift off the Deciſion of 
this important Point, either by breaking up the 


Council, or by confirming whatever was done with 


regard to the Dat riues, without medling with any of 


the other Articles. He was very ſenſible that he 
ſhould lie under a great Diſadvantage if the Queſtion 
was decided by the Council, as the Council would do 
the Moment they ſhould break up. At length the 


Council of Bajil had Occaſion to bring this Point upon 


the Baard.  -- — +; opal 

The Council had been called by Martin V, who had 
appointed Cardinal Julian Cæſarini to preſide as Le- 

gate, Martin dying in 1431, before the Council was 

_ aſſembled, Eugenius IV. was choſen in his room. 


The new Pope did nothing to hinder the Opening 25 ; 
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the Council: but he intended it ſhould not continue 


long. For ſome time paſt nothing was talked of but 


the Neceſſity of reforming the Church both in the 
Head and Members. Now as a Reformation of this 


Nature could not but be brought about by a General 
Council, ſuch a Council could not but terrify the Pope, 


who had not yet had Time to taſte the Sweets of the 


Pontiſicate. The Council of Baſil was no ſooner met, 


but Eugenius ſought means to diſſolve it. He: made 
uſe of as a Handle to this the Council's inviting the 


Huſjites to come to Baſil during the firft Seion. He 


pretended that theſe Hereticks having been condemned 
in the Council of Conſtance, they ought not to be al- 


lowed a Re-hearing. Upon this frivolous Pretence he 


publiſhed a Bull for diſſolving the Council. 


Inſtead of ſubmitting to the Pope's Pleaſure, the 
Council reſolved to continue their Seſſions. Hence 
ſprung a Quarrel which begot a real Schiſm. Some 


maintaining the Authority of the Council, and others 


ſtanding by the Pope. The Council made ſeveral De- 
crees, which placed the Authority of a General Coun- 
cit above that of the Pope, and the Pope nulled theſe 
Decrees, affirming, that the Body could not act but 
by the Directions of the Head. The Emperour, the 


King of France, and moſt of the other Princes having 
declared immediately for the Council, Eugenius ſaw 
himſelf under a Neceſlity to approve the Council, and 


conſent that it ſhould continue. But having ſent o- 
ther Legates to preſide in his Name, the Council refuſed 
to receive them as Preſidents. This was a freſh Oc- 

caſion of Quarrel. The Pope threatned to diſſolve 


the Council, and the Council threatned to ſuſpend the 
Pope. And accordingly they made ſome Advances 


that way. Whereupon Eugenius finding he was the 


weakeſt Side, was fain once more to approve and 
confirm the Council. c | 


The forced Compliance of the Pope allayed the 
Storm for ſome Time. But in 1435, the Council ha- 
ving ſhown that they would ſet about in good earneſt 

to reform the Church in the Head and Members, and 


having 
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having made with that view Decrees to aboliſh the 

Firſt-Fruits, and to ſettle the Rights of the Apoſtolick 
Chamber, the Pope ſaw he ſhould be ruined unleſs he 
found ſome way to ſtop their Proceedings. On the 
other Hand, the Cardinals eaſily perceived, that ſince 


the Pope was begun with, it would not be long be- 


fore their Turn came. There were ſome Biſhops too, 
who were ſorry to ſee a Reformation going forwards, 
which would be prejudicial to them in ſome Things, 
though they might hope to be Gainers by it in other 
Reſpects. This occaſioned the Council's ſplitting into 
two oppoſite Parties; but however the Reformers had 


the Majority on their Side. Mean while the Pope 
continued to gain Ground, fince the Cardinals and fe- 


veral Biſhops thought it for their Intereſt to ſtand by 


him. 855 


Another Thing helped likewiſe to ſet the Pope's 
Affairs upon a good Foot. Some time ſince [ Jobn 
Emanuel Palæologus] Emperour of Conſtantinople, was 


briskly attacked by the Turks. As he had need of 


Succours, he had a Notion, that in caſe he got the 


Greek Church to be united with the Latin, the Pope 
and Princes of Europe would affiſt him with all their 


Forces in defence of his Empire. This Matter had 
been already propoſed to Mazzin V, anch it was chiefly 


with a View to bring about this Union that Pope 
Martin had called the Council of Baſil, to which the 
| Greek Emperour was to come in Perſon with the Bi- 
| ſhops of his Church. Eugenius IV. failed not to im- 
prove this Opportunity to ſtrengthen his Party. He 


diſpatched Nuntio's to che Emperour, to let him know 
that the Time was come to perform his Promiſe. 
But that, as it might be inconvenient for him and his 
Attendants to come ſo far as Baſil, he promiſed ta 


remove the Council to ſome good Town in 1jdly, pro- 
vided he would give his Word to be there, On the 


other Hand, the Council ſent likewiſe Ambaſſadors to 

Conſtantinople to diſſuade the Empęrour from comin 

| ze. Emperour had al- 

ready reſolved to repair to the/Town the Pope ſhould, 
Vor. VI. ; %  _— 
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pitch upon. The Fathers of Ba/i plainly perceiving 
that the Pope intended to remove the Council elſe- 
where, made haſte and paſſed ſeveral Decrees which 
very much leſſened the Papa! Authority, and at 


length cited the Pope to appear before them. 


Eugenius made light of the Proceedings againſt him 


at Baſil. Upon notice that the Greeks were arrived at 
Venice, he publiſhed a Bull for the tranſlating the 
Council of Baſil to Ferrara, The Council refuſed to 
comply with the Bull, and by a Majority of Votes 
they ſuſpended the Pope tilt he ſhould come in Per- 


ſon and make his Defence. Mean while, Cardinal 


Julian Preſident of the Council, and the reſt of the 
Cardinals except one, left Baſil, carrying away with 
them a good Number of Biſhops, and repaired to 


Ferrara, where the Pope opened his Council on the 


roth of February 1438. Thus aroſe a new Sax of 


Schiſm between two Councils, which Both called them- 


ſelves General, and condemned each other. But the 


_ Pope's had ſoon a conſiderable Advantage of the other, 
by the Arrival of the Greek Emperour at Ferrara, 


with a great many Prelates of his Nation. Next 
Year Eugenius tranſlaged the Council to Florence, where 


a fort of Union was patched up between the Greeks 
and Laiins, which laſted not long *. on 

In the mean time the Council of Baſil going on with 
their Proceedings againſt Eugenius IV, came at laſt to 


depoſe him, and chuſe another Pope in his room, 


namely, Amedeus Duke of Savoy, who having re- 


ſigned the Government of his Dominions, was retired 


to the Solitudes of Ripaille. The new Pope took the 
Name of Felix V. Hence was formed in the Church 
2 double Schiſm between two General Councils and two 
- = Popes, 


* The Emperour in order to compaſs his Ends compelled the 


Greeb Fathers to aſſent to theſe Four Articles: 1. That there is 4 


Purgatory. 2. That the Pope is Head of the Church. 3. That the 
Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and the Son. 4. That un- 


 teavened Bread may be uſed inthe Exarhariſt. But when they came 
bome they declaimed againſt the Cœuncil, aud recanted their Subs 


ſcriptions, 
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Popes, who thundered out their Anathema's againſt 


one another, to the great Scandal of Chriſtendom. 


People for the moſt Part were at a great ſtand to ſee 
thus two Popes and two Councils condemning one ano- 


ther, and each excommunicating the Adherents of the 
other Party, not ſparing even thoſe who thought to 
be ſafe by ſtanding Neuter. 


Charles VII, who reigned then in France, cauſed a 
Synod to be held, in which it was reſolved, that France 


ſhould own the Council of Baſil for lawful ; but ſhould 


remain however in Obedience to Pope Eugeni us: A- 
nother puzzling Point for the French. The Truth 


is, it is pretty hard to conceive how a Man could re- 


concile two ſuch oppoſite Things together. 
In 1441 was held in Germany another ſuch Aſſem- 


bly, wherein no better Expedient was found than the 


Calling a new Council ſomewhere elſe than at Baſil 
and Florence, and that Germany ſhould remain Neuter 
till this new Council met. A Diet held at Francfort 
m 1442, approved of this Expedient, and the Coun- 
cil of Baſt it conſented to it, though with Reluctance. 


But this Deſign met with ſuch Obſtacles that 1 it was 


not put in Execution. 
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Mean while Felix V not being plea with ts 1 


Council of Baſil, for taking ſo much upon them, re- 
ſolved to withdraw to Lauſanne, on pretence that 
Bajil-Air did not agree with him. On the other Side, 
Eugenius tranſlated the Council of Florence to Rome, in 
the Church of St. John of Lateran, where they began 
to fit in 1444. 

Ar length in 1446 the Princes of Germany aſſem- 


bled at Francfort, unanimouſly refolved, that if Eu- 
genius would not redreſs the Grievances they com- 


plained of, they would all recognize Pope Feliz. Eu- 
genius demurred at firſt, But the Emperour giving 
him to underſtand that he muſt comply or reſolve to 


loſe all Germany, he granted whatever the Germans de- 


fired; whereupon an Agreement was made. 


_- 
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This was a terrible Blow to the Council of Baſil, 


who had already loſt Italy, Arragon, and ſeveral o- 
cher States. As for France they could not much rely 


upon her, ſeeing ſhe continued all along in Obedi- 
ence to Pope Hugenius. England had declared like- 
wiſe for that Pope, ſo far as that we find in the Col- 


lection of the Public Acts, that Henry VI ſent an Em- 


baſſy to make a League with him. 


0 


Eugenius IV died whilſt theſe Things were doing, 


and had for Succeſſor Nicholas V. 


The Council of Baſil having loſt a great Part of their 
Authority, and Felix V having but very few Friends, 
the King of france held a Synod at Lyons, in or- 
der to deviſe Means to put an End to the Schiſm. | 
Felix V having ſent. Legales thither, it was reſolved 
with his Content, that if Nicholas V would grant 
him certain Conditions, he would reſign the Pontifi- | 


cate, This was the Subject of a Negotiation which 


faſted the whole Year 1448. Meam while the Coun- Þ 
eil of Baſil finding they were forſaken by almoſt all 
the World, and deſpair ing of being protected any 
longer at Baſil, had taken a Reſolution to remove to 
Lauſanne, f 1 

In fine, Felix having obtained in a good Meaſure Þ 


all that he had deſired, reſigned the Papa! Dignity in ; 


1449. But it was done with the Conſent of his Coun- Þ 
cil, who found Means to preſerve ſtill ſome Remains 
of Authority. By their laſt Decree, they approved] 
of Felix's Reſignation, created him Cardinal and Le-. 
gate a latere in Savoy and the Tarentaiſe, and allowed Þ 


him to wear the Pope's Habit all his Life. Nicholas Vi 


confirmed this Decree according to Agreement. Thus x 


ended at length the Schiſm in which there was a Com- 


plication of three Schijms. Firſt between Eugenius IV / 
and the Council of Baſil : then between two General 
Councils; and laſtly between two Popes. One may ſay} 


the firſt is not yet ended, ſince the Diſpute which oc- 


caſtoned it, is ſtill on Foot. The Sticklers for the] 


Court of Rome declaim for ever againſt the Council 


of Bail, for decrceing that a General Council is above] 
. -- the 
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the Pope. On the other Hand, their Oppoſers makb 5 

the Decrees of this Council, the Foundation of their 

x Opinion. It is very likely chat this Queſtion will re- 
main a long while undecided. 

I have dwelt the longer upon what paſſed in the 
two famous Councils of Conſtance and Baſil, becauſe 
nothing in my Opinion is more proper to diſcover the 
wretched State of the Church of thoſe Days. From 
the Time that the laſt Shin was cloſed, to the End 
of the XVth Century, the Papal Chair was filled with 
r | Popes cruelly bent upon the Deſtruction of the Hu/- 
„ /ites, contrary to the Faith of the Agreement, or 
. | wholly taken up with aſſerting the exorbitant Power 
. | uſurped by their Predeceſſors, and generally in order 
d do have an Opportunity to ſatisfy their Avarice. 

i | Calixtus III Succeſſor of Nicholas V oppreſſed the 


1 
1 Germans to ſuch a Degree, that they were forced at cs 
h length to break the Agreement they had made with = * 1 
Eugenius IV, plainly perceiving it was of no manner 205 XVith 
of uſe. | Century. 
iy | Pins II who was lately canonized, was wo far from 


; 1458. 
to conſenting to a Reformation in che lead of the Church, 


that he excommunicated by a Bull all Perſons that 
re ſhould dare to appeal from the Pope to a General 
in Council. 
1. Paul II was no ſooner choſen, but he broke the 3 4 
ins! Oath he had taken before his Election, concerning 
ed the redreſſing certain Abuſes which himſelf with the 
Le- reſt of the Cardinals, had judged neceſſary. Never 
ed were the Gratia Ex pectativæ [or Bulls for Church- 
VE Preferments before they become void] more frequent 
aus than whilſt he fat in the Papa! Chair, He ſpent the 
m- whole Time of his Pontificate in ſtriving to aboliſh 


IVI the Pragmatick Sanfion * in France, which debar- 
ral = = I 1 
y : 

oc - » Thisis an Edict. paſſed in the Council of Bond in the Reign 


the of Charles VII, and was levelled againſt Papa! Proviſions, the Pay- 
neil ment of Firſt- Fruits, and other Incroachments of the Court of 
ovelli Rome. In a Word, it contains the Privileges of the Gallican- 
on Church, and was taken out of the Acts of the Council of Conſtance 
: and Bajil, | 
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= 
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red him of the Liberty of doing there whatever he 


pl eaſed. 


Sixtus IV raiſed, by one of his Bulls, the Hierarchy 
to the greateſt Height poſſible, juſt when Thouſands 


were complaining of the exceſſive Power the Clergy 


had uſurped. 3 
Innocent VIII picked a Quarrel with Ferdinand of 


 Arragon King of Naples, and by his Sollicitations in- 


clined Charles VIII to carry his Arms into 1taly. 


Alexander VI was one of the vileſt Men of his Age. 


This is he of whom a famous Roman Catholick Wri- 


ter gives this fine Character, that he would have been 
the wickedeſt Man in the World, if he had not had 
2 Baſtard Son * who was more mcked than himſelf, 


J paſs over in Silence the Blood-Thirſtineſs of all 
chaſe Popes, in perſecuting the Bohemians, contrary 
to the Faith of their Agreement. The Cruſadoes a- 
gainſt the Turks, in Which they would have ingaged 
all the Princes of Europe appeared very ſpecious. 


But Sovereigns were ſo well ſatisfied, that in pub- 


liſhing Cr»/adoes, the Popes had nothing! in View but 


their own private Intereſt, that they could never have 
any Confidence in them. 
Such in general was the State of the Chriſtian Church 


in the XVth Century, upon which I ſhall make but one 


fingle Remark, leaving myReaders at Liberty to make 
as many as they pleaſe: What I would obſerve is, that 
the Abſtract I have juſt given, makes it evident to a 


Demonſtration, how trifling their Opinion is, who fay 


that it is not the Buſineſs of private Perſons to endea- 


vour to reform the Church, but that the Work muſt 
be left ro the Church herſelf, Who then is this 


Church from which we are to expect this happy Re- 
formation ? Is it all Chriſtians in general, agreeing 
together as it were by a ſudden Inſpiration, to re- 


form Abuſes? Doubtleſs this is not what is meant 
by the word Churqb ? Is it the Pope with his Car- 
 dinals ? But theſe are the very Men who have all a- 

long 


Cæſar Bo ia. 
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long prevented it, and very probably will do ſo for 
ever to the utmoſt of their Power. Shall a General 
Council take in Hand this Reformation ? But what 
has paſſed hitherto in theſe Aſſemblies affords no Proſ- 
pect of receiving ſo great a Benefit from thence. Be- 
ſides, who ſhall call this General Council? Of whom 
ſhall it be compoſed ? Who ſhall preſide in it ? 
Can the Pope be brought to convene a General Coun- 
cil on purpoſe to reform the Church ? Will he give 
the Preſidentſhip to another, that the Members ma 
with the more Freedom reform him with his Court? 
In a Word, ſhall it be the Pope, the Cardinals, the 
Prelates, that ſhall determine Matters in this Council? 
Bur theſe are ſo many Parties concerned to leave 
Things juſt” as they , - © FE 
Will it be ſaid with ſome, hat the Church has no 
need of Reformation : That ſhe is Innocent and Pure, 
without Spot or Wrinkle, or any Thing like it : That 
all the Prerogatives which the Popes, the Cardinals, 
the Biſhops enjoy, belong to them by Divine Right 
That the Pope exerciſes no Power but what Chriſt in- 
veſted him with : That his Deciſions are infallible 
as well in Point of Fact as of Right, and that the 
ſame Obedience mult be paid to his Decrees as to thoſe 
of God himſelf ? But if by III-luck it falls out, that 
purſuant to this Principle, the Popes ſhould enlarge 
their Phylacteries, and every Day form new Claims, 
as it has but too frequently happened, how ſhall one 
be able to ſet Bounds to them, if *tis confeſt that the 
Church has no need of Reformation, or that the Bu- 
ſineſs of Reformation muſt be left to the Church 


t berſelf? %%% ͤ ] ES 

5 After having taken a View of the State of the $rare f 

þ Church in general, it is Time to come to that of the #h:Churcth | 
Y Church of England in particular. England, with re-“ Eng: 

: card to Religion, was juſt in the ſame State with the 1985 

L. 


reſt of Europe. The People were extremely deſirous 
of a Reformation of ſundry Abuſes which had crept 
into the Church. The Clergy were Tooth and Nail 
» | gainſt it, becauſe no Change could be made but to 


thee} 
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their Prejudice. As for the Kings, they made Reli | 


gion ſubſervient to their Intereſt. When they ima- 
2 they ſtood in need of the Clergy, they found 


Ways and Means enough to evade the People's De. 
mands. But when the Parliament's Good- Will was 
requiſite, they aſſented to ſuch Statutes as ſerved to 
_ curb the Incroachments of the Pope and Clergy. 


In the Beginning of the Century, Henry IV, whoſe 
chief View was to fix himſelf in the Throne, and 
who thought he could not do without the Clergy, af- 


fected throughout his whole Reign to be very oblig- 


ing to them. Hence proceeded all thoſe Statutes 
which were paſſed in thoſe Days againſt the Lollards. 
Henry V ſhowed at firſt great Inchnation to ſtrip the 
Clergy of their Riches, according to the Parliament's 
Deſire. But afterwards having taken it inte is Head 


to conquer France, he was very careful to avoid giv- 


ing the Church cauſe to raiſe Troubles in his King- 
dom. It was abſolutely neceſſary in order to execute 
the grand Project he had formed, that his Subjects 
ſhould be ready to aſſiſt him with their Purſes. But 


on the. other Hand, he was no lefs concerned to live 


in a good Underſtanding with the Court of Rome, for 


fear ſhe ſhould throw Obſtacles in his Way. He 
knew what ſhe was capable of when ance ſhe thought 
herſelf injured. So keeping fair both with the Pope 


and his own Subjects, he found Means to hinder the 
Pope from abuſing his Power too much, vithout de- 


priving him however of what he had got. By this 
prudent Management, he made his Reign peaceable 


with reſpect to Religion. We muſt except however 


What he did in the Beginning againſt the Tollards. He 
had ſuffered himſelf to be prepoſſeſſed, that they had 


conſpired againſt his Life, and that Notion made him 


at firſt a little ſevere. But as he was endowed with 
an excellent Judgment, he ſoon came to diſcern the 


Intereſt of the Clergy from thoſe of Religion, and put 


a ſtop to the Proceedings againſt theſe unhappy Peo- 


ple. Henry VI was a weak Man, ever ready to re- 


gebe the Impreſſions they were pleaſed to give him. 


Had 
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Had he held the Reins of the Government hiſclf, it 


is very probable the Clergy weuld have gained a great 


deal of Ground in his Reign. But they that had the 
Management of Affairs, as well Suriing ba Minority, 
as after, were Men of quite another Ch 


ſides the French War, the Diſturbances at Court after 


the King's Marriage, and the Civil Wars which 
quickly followed, gave thoſe at the Helm no Time 
to think much of Religious Affairs. For the ſame 
Reaſon, the Reign of Edward IV was not diſturbed 


either by the Lollards or their Adverfarieg. It is true 
Edward ſhowed a great Condeſcenſion for the Clergy, 
in granting them a Favour which the former Kings 


had conſtantly denied them. Nevertheleſs his Com- 
3 did not go ſo far as to indulge Perſecution. 


he Reigns of Edward V and of Richard III were 


wholly ſpent in domeſtick Troubles, which had no 
manner of Influence 1 the Affairs of the Church. 


As for Henry VII he laid ir down as a Rule to keep 


the Church upon the ſame Foot he found it when he 


mounted the Throne. He avoided as a Rock, all 
Innovations which might have obſtructed the Execu- 
tion of his two main Deſigns, namely, to ſecure the 
Crown to himſelf and his Heirs, and to heap up Mo- 
ney. Such was, with regard to Religion, the Dif- 
the Fifteenth Century, 5 

As for the Engliſh Nation, tis certain it was gene- 


poſition of the Kings that reigned in E1g/and during 


rally Wickliffite in ſome Reſpects. Wicklif*s Opinions | 
tended manifeſtly to theſe two main Ends. Firſt, to 
| reform the Government of the Church, and to ſer 


Bounds to the Power of the Pope and Clergy. Second- 
ly, to alter the Church's Creed as to certain Doctrines 
"ons ſince received, and which he thought contrary 
to 


cripture. Now as he perceived that it was next 


Door to impoſſible that Chriſtians ſhould be brought 
back to what he believed to be the antient Faith of 


the Church, becauſe the Clergy were concerned to 


maintain the eſtabliſhed Zrrours, he inſiſted ſtoutly 


upon the firſt Point, as being abſolutely neceſfary in 
Vor. II. 4 


aracter. Be- 
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that in reſpect to the general Aim he propoſed to 


himſelf in the firſt of theſe Points, not only his pro- 


feſſed Followers, but all the reſt of the People did 
as it were join with him. For many Ages the Engi:h 


had felt the Oppreſſion which the Pope and Clergy 
had kept them under. In all Chriſtendom there was 


no People that had experienced more the Rigour of 
the Church's Dominion. The Hiſtory of England 
makes this appear ſo viſibly, that a Man muſt have 
been blind not to ſee it. But granting that Hiſtory 
has carried Matters too far in this Reſpect, the Statutes 
of Proviſors and Premunire ſo frequently revived, 


leave no room to queſtion but that the Engliſb thought 
themſelves oppreſſed. Wherefore one may ſay that 


in general the People of England were Wickliſſites as 
to the firſt Point, though many believed that Wicklif 


had a Mind to carry the Reformation a little too far, 


and that in order to correct the Abuſes of the Hier. 


archy, he had run into the other Extreme. But the 
Nation was not generally Wicklifite with reſpect to the 
ſecond Point, namely, the Alteration of certain Ar- 


_ ticles of Belief. - It is true, WicklifF had in this Re- 


ſpect abundance of Followers, but they were not the 
Majority. Thus the Name of Wickliſſite or Lollard 


was an equivocal Term capable of being underſtood in 
two different Senſes. Sometimes it ſignifies a Man 


who ſeparating from the Church, embraced all Wich. 


lif*s Opinions. It might likewiſe be underſtood of 
a Man who remaining in the Church, ſuch as it was 
then, and adhering to the received DoFrines, was 


however of Wickliff's Mind as to the Temporal and 


Spiritual Juriſdiction of the Clergy. In this laſt Senſe 


there were more Lollards in England than can be ima- 
gined. This Diſtinction may ſerve to account for 


divers Proceedings of the Parliaments in the Begin- 
ning of the X Vth Century, which ſeem to be contra- 
ry one to another. Sometimes they were ſeen to 
ſpeak and act like Lollards, demanding with great 
Farneſtneſs that the Clzrgy ſhould be ſtript of their 


Kiches, 
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Kiches, and ſometimes they condemned theſe ſame 
Lollards to the Flames, when they conſidered them 
in the firſt Senſe I have juſt mentioned. The Clergy 
knew very well how to make their Advantage of the 
Ambiguity of that Term, When a Man was ſo har- 
dy as to ſhow that it were to be wiſhed that ſome 
Alteration might be made. in the Government of the 
Church, they never failed to accuſe ſuch a one of be- 
ing a Lollard, and to charge him with all WicklifÞs 
Opinions. Hence he became odious of courſe, be- 
cauſe the true Lollards maintained Doctrines repugnant 
to the Faith of thoſe Days. The firſt Parliament 
which petitioned Henry IV to ſeize the Church-Lands, 
could not eſcape that Imputation which made a deep 
Impreſſion in the _ Mind. Thus it often hap- 
pened that People did not dare to eſpouſe openly 
Wickliſf's firſt Opinions, for fear of being taxed with 
holding the others: too, and of being in Danger to 
© ſuffer for Tenets which they held not, as it happened 
to John Huſs and Ferome of Prague, It was not with- 
cout Cauſe that the Clergy proſecuted the Lollards with 
- 8 fuch Animoſity, ſince their Principles tended to no 
leſs than to ſtrip them of all their Prerogatives. At 
this very Day the Church of England, though em- 
1 Y bracing WicklifPs Opinions with reſpect to the Articles 
of Faith, cannot forbear expreſſing very little Efteem 
for that Doctor, becauſe he has combated the Hierar. 
chy which ſhe has thought proper to retain. 
»S The Lollards were perſecuted: ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs, according to the Temper of the Kings, 
d the Archbiſhops, and the reſt of the Prelates, but 
eſpecially according to the Circumſtances of Affairs. 
In general, the Beginning of the XVth Century was 
TY much worſe for them than the Middle or the End. 
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'- The Reaſon is evident. For as their Number conti- 

" nually increaſed, their Enemies found much leſs Coun. © - 
0 tenance, and they themſelves more ProteCtion. In * 
the Beginning of the XVth Century, which was the 

q worſt Time of all for them, there were however but 

? 


very few burnt, for which three principal Reaſons 


„ war 
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may be given. Firſt, as the Statutes did not enact 


that all in general ſhould be burnt, who held the Je- 


the manner of the Inquiſition, but according to the 


next Place, the Idea which the Clergy were pleaſed 


nets of Wickliff, but only fuch as preached or taught 
them publickly, the Number of the Guilty was nor 
very great. Theſe Stainles were not obſerved after 
Rights and Privileges of the Engliſh Nation. In the 


to give of the Lollards was, that they entirely ſub- 


verted Religion. But oftentimes when the Parties 


accuſed as ſuch were examined, it appeared that 


they believed only that the Pope and Clergy abuſed 


their Power too much, the which was the general O- 
pinion of the Kingdom. In the laſt Place, it fell out 


ſometimes that the Judges themſelves were of this 


Sell. The which gave riſe to the Srazute in the 


Reign of Henry V, whereby all Mayo were ob- 
lized, upon Admittance into their Office, . to ſwear 


chat they would ſee the Laws againſt the Lollards put 


 Walfingham the Monk, the Judges and ſeveral Biſhops 
_ themſelves were very remiſs in I, 
lards. This he aſcribes to the general 


in Execution. But I do not know whether that S:a- 
zuzte was punctuaily obſerved. If we may believe 
che Lol. 


Corruption 


which reigned in England. But this Due e was 


pothing ele but the Inclination the Engli/þ 


et ween 


* 


England 


and the 


# opes. 


nclination the Eng/o had for 
Vickl:y*s Opinions; or at leaſt their Scruples to put 
People to Death on the Score of. Religion, The 
moſt remarkable thing which paſſed in Exgland with 


regard ro the Lollards, is the Tryal.and Puniſhment 
9 


of: Sir Jobn Oldeaſile, otherwiſe called the Lord Cob- 
Sam, of which I have given an Account in the 
Reign of Henry V. We muſt turn now to another 
Subject, namely, the Conteſts which England had 


With the Court of Rome in the XVth Century. 15 
N 2 
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In ſpire of all the Complaints which the Zngli/b had 


continual Incroachments, and in ſpite of the Precau- 
tions which ſeveral Parliaments had taken to fcreen 


themſelves from her Uſurpations, the Popes did not 


abate 


„ pop FA „ an pol . — Th Ge 


frequently carried to the Court of Rome, about her 
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or an Inch of their Pretenſiens. The A#s of Par: 


as their own. To that Purpoſe the Statutes upon this 
Subject were revived, and a Clayſe added, prohibiting 

the Monks in particular to purchaſe of execate any 

ſuch Exemptions, upon the Penalty compriſed in the 
Stathte of Premunire, 1600 

The Statute of Præmunire, which I have mentioned 

upon ſeveral Oceaſions, was a terrible Fence agamſt 
the Incroachments of the Court of Rome. It is true 

that it did not fall upon the Pope directly, ſince the 
Parliament had no Power over him. But as it hin- 
dered the Engliſh from applying to the Court of 
Nome for things contrary to the Prerogatives of the 
Crown, and the Laws of the Realm, it abridged the 
Pope of a good Part of the Advantages Which nge 
|. pretended to by his Apoſtolick Power, It will feem - 


ſtrange 


— 
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ſtrange perhaps that the Popes ſhould be ſilent when 
this Statute was paſſed, and a good while after. But 


it is eaſy to find out the Reaſon. The Schiſm which 


began in 1378. and laſted till 1409, hindered them 


from beſtirring themſelves. The Popes which Em- 


land acknowledged took care to give no cauſe of Of. 
fence at ſuch a Juncture. It is true, there was an In- 
terval of ſome Years, during which Alexander V. and 


John XXIII. might have made ſome Attempt upon 


that Law. But Alexander was Pope but. a very 


little while, and John was taken up with Matters 
which in his Opinion were of more Importance. 


Martin V. conſidered not this Buſineſs with the ſame 
Indifference. In 1426. he writ a thundering Letter 
to Chicheley ' Archbiſhop of Canterbury, upbraiding 


him for his Remiſſneſs in this Particular, and enjoin- 


ing him to exert his utmoſt to get the Statute repeal- 


ed. Henry VI. who was then on the Throne, not 
being above five Years old, the Pope thought it a 


proper Time to compaſs his Ends. It will not be un- 


| ſhows what the Pope's Thoughts were of the preten- 


acceptable perhaps to inſert Part of this Letter which 
ded Privileges of his See. 
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| SERVANT of the SERVANTS of GOD, 


To bis Reverend Brother, the Archbiſhop of 


Martin 
V's Letter 
zo the 

Archbt- 


IV. 


CanTERBURY, Greeting and Apoſtolical 


Benediction. N 
«© TTAD you conſidered what a ſtrict Account 
c you muſt give to Almighty God for the 


be of 2 Flack committed to your Care: Had you called to 
Cinterbu- 


mind the Obligations of your Office, and how much 
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« you are bound to maintain the Rights and Honour 
of the Roman Church, of whom you hold your Dig- 
« nity: Had you, I ſay, duly recollected theſe 
« Things, you would never have ſuffered your ſelf 
«© tobe. ſeized with ſuch a Lethargy and Negligence. 

| « No, you would have done your Duty long ſince ; 
<« you would have endeavoured to ſet right the Miſ- 
80 led, and oppoſed with all your Might thoſe who 
“ have ſacrilegiouſly invaded the Privileges granted 

d to the Church by our Saviour. Was the Authori- 
te ty of your Character beſtowed upon you only to 
_ «« enrich your ſelf, and to give you an Opportunity 
„ of ſeeking your own, and it the Things which are 
* Feſus Chriſt's? If this be your Opinion, you widely 

« miſtake the Inſtructions of our Bleſſed Saviour, 
«© who, when he committed his Sheep to St. Peter's 
Care, only commanded him to feed them; neither 
received he this Command, till after he had given 
«© his Maſter repeated Aſſurances of his Love. Is 
« this then your way of ſhowing your Love to 
« Chriſt? Is this feeding and taking care of the Flock? 
Will ſuch. Conduct as this diſcharge your Duty to 
« the Holy See? Alas! your Flock is running down a 
Precipice before your Eyes, and you are regardleſs 
of their Danger, and make no attempt to ſave 
them: You ſuffer them to feed in dangerous Pa- 
{tures without warning them, and which is horrible, 

* you ſeem to put Poiſon into their Mouths with 
„ your own Hands: You ſtand and ſee the Wolves 
< ſcatter and tear them in pieces, and like a dumb 
Dog vouchſafe not ſo much as to bark : You can be- 
hold the Authority of our Bleſſed Saviour and the 
Holy See deſpiſed and trampled upon, without ſo much 
as dropping one word of Remonſtrance. One would 
have thought that you might have whiſpered your 
Diſlike at leaſt, though you had been ſo very pru- 
dent as not to have declared it publickly. Are 
you not ſenſible that you mult one Day account ro 

the «moſt Farthing for all Omiſſions and Prevari- 

* cations of this kind? Don't you think, if any of 
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c your Fleck are loſt by your Neglect, (and alas? 
„ there are a great many) their Blood will be reguired 
« at: your Hands? Conſider and tremble what Ven- 
<< geance God denounces by his Prophet Ezekiel : Sonn 
<« of Man, I bave ſet thee a Watchman unto the Houſe | «© 
of Iſrael, if thou ſeeft the Sword come aud doſt not blow & 
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* 


A 


4 


„„ the Trumpet, and any Perſon i 15 taken away, his Blood o 
&«& will I require at thy "Hands = < 
To ſee this Beginning, would not one think that 6 
the Point in Hand was ſome #ew Hereſy tending to ſub- 8 


vert the fundamental Principles of Religion ? At leaſt, 
one ſhould believe that the Pope had the Wiekliffte | 
in view. But it was no ſuch + whew we ſhall ſee in 
the Sequel of the Letter what the Matter was; namely, 6 
the Statute of Præmunire, which the Archbiſhop had a 
not got to be repealed, the Pope ſuppoſing without : 
any ground that it was in that Prelate's Power to cauſe g 
the Laws of the Realm to be n. He went on | 
in this Manner: N , 
e leave it to your fel to confider, whit abomi- 1 

% nable Violence has been committed upon veur Pro- 
6 

& 

1 

L 


& THe. Pray read that Royal Law, if there's any 
e thing in it that is either Law or Royal. For how 
e n that-be called a Statule, which makes void the 
«« Laws of God and the Church? Or how ean it de- 
e ſerve the Name of Royal, when it deſtroys the an- 
« tient Cuſtoms of the Realm? When it is ſo con- 
« trary to theſe Words of Scripture, The King loveth 
« Fudement * Tell me then, Reverend Brother, 
* whether you, who are a Catholic Biſhop, can think 
it reafonable ſuch an AF as this ſhould be in Force 
„ in a Chriſtian Country? 5 
In the firſt Place, under colouriof this de 
« Statute, the K ing of England reaches at the Spiri- | 
«- tual: Juriſdiction, and governs ſo abſolutely in Ef- 
ce gleſiaſtical Matters, as it our Saviour had made him 
“ his Vicar. He makes Laws for the Church and 
<« and Clergy. In ſhort, he enjoins ſo many things a- 
% bout Clerks, Benefices, and the Concerns. of the 
6 Hierarchy, that one would think the Keys of the 
* 9 


* 


* Cenjures of the Holy See, happens to ſet Foot on 
Engliſb Ground, and procced in the Buſineſs of his 
Commiſſion, he is treated like an Enemy, thrown 
* out of the King's Protection, and expoſed more. 
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Kingdom of Heaven were put into his Hands, and 
the ILY of theſe Affairs had been in- 


truſted with him and not with St. Peter. 


«© Beſides theſe hideous Uſurpations, he has enac- 


cc 


ted ſeveral Penalties againſt the Clergy. Such a 


Rigour as this is the more unjuſtifiable, that the 


Engliſh Government does not treat Turks and Jews 


with ſo much Severity. People of all Nations and 


Perſuaſions have the Liberty of coming into Eg- 
land. Only thoſe who have Cures beſtowed upon 
them by the Yicar of Feſus Chriſt are excluded. 


"Only thoſe, I fay, are baniſhed, ſeized, impriſo- 


Ac. 


ned, ſtripped of their Fortunes. If any Perſon, 
charged with the Execution of the Mandates and 


over to ſtill greater Hardſhips. Was ever ſuch 


Iniquity as this paſſed into a Law? Pray conſider 


whether ſuch Statutes as theſe are for the Honour 
of the Kingdom; and whether it becomes you to 
be ſilent under all this Outrage. Is this an In- 
ſtance of filial Obedience? Is this the Engliſh Peo- 


ple's way of ſhewing their Regards to their Mother 


Church and the Holy See? Can that be called a Ca- 


 tholick Kingdom where ſuch profane Laws are prac- 


tiſed, where Application to Chriſt's Vicar is pro- 
hibited, where St. Peter's Succeſſor is not allowed 


to execute our Saviour's Commiſſion ? Chriſt ſaid to 
St. Peter, and in him to his Succeſſors, Feed my 


Sheep. But this Statute will- not allow them to do 
ſo, but transfers that Office upon the King, and 
pretends in ſeveral Caſes fo give him Apoſtolical Au- 


thority, Coriſt built his Church upon St. Peter; 


but this Ad of Parliament hinders the Effect of 
this Diſpoſition, not permitting. St, Peter's See to 
proceed in the Functions of the Government of 
the Church, or to make Proviſions ſuitable ro her 
Neceſſities. Our Lord has ordered, that what. 


Vor. VI. - £44 - JTTOn 
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ever his High-Prieſt hall bind or looſe in Earth, ſhall 


ehe bound or looſed in Heaven: but this Statute runs 


e directly. counter to the divine Command. For if 


the immediate Repreſentative of our Saviour thinks 
e fit to delegate any Prieſt to execute the Power 


« the Keys, contrary to the Intent of the S7atute, he 
<« js refuſed Admittance, forced out of the Kingdom, 


La 


60 ſtript of his Effects, and made liable to farther Pe. 


<« nalties. If any Diſcipline, if any Apoſtolick Cen- 
„ fure appear aſt this Ulage, it 1s rage as a 
capital Offence. 

„And what does your Prudence think of all this? 
c Is this a Catholick Statute 9 Can it be ſuffered with- 
« out Diſhonour to our Saviour, without a Breach 


upon the Laws of the Gofpet, and the Ruin of Peo- 


„ ple's Souls? Why therefore did you not cry aloud ? 
«© Why aid you not lift up your Voice like @ Trumpet? 


« ſhow your People their Tranſgreſſion, and the Houſe of 
<< Facob their Sins, that their Blood may not be required 


« at your Hands? If all Perſons who have the Cure of 
<« Souls are bound to this Duty, how much more are 
<< you, who have both the Prieſts and People com- 
«© mitted to your Care by the Holy See, by whoſe Fa- 


«© vour you enjoy the Privilege of Primate and Le 


<« gate for the Church of England, and have the Ho- 


'<© nour of being Succeſſor to that glorious Martyr 
<< St. Thomas, who to remove the Oppreſfion of ſuch 
„ Statutes as this, ſcrupled not to facrifice himſelf for 

<< the Intereſt of the Church. 


“% Theſe Things conſidered, you, who ought to 
<< have ſet up the Church's Standard, been moſt for- 
Mardin the Defence of Religion, and animated your 
© Fellow Biſhops to a noble Conteſt, are the firſt 
«© that turn your Back and decline the Service. Thus, 


either by your great Cowardice, or as it is gene- 


mY rally belieyed, by your downright Prevarication, 
«© you difcourage thoſe who offer to make a Stand, 
« If therefore the Church complain of your Conduct ; 


« if. the whole be laid to your Charge, be not ſur- 


r prized but troubled at che Imputation. Let this 


ye 1 
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«© Reproach ſerve. to put you upon reforming your 
Conduct, and make you boldly perform the Duties 
of your Office; which, were you but inclined to 
make the moſt of your Power, would be no difficult 
Task. Exert therefore your Character among the 
« Laity ; inform their Underſtandings in this Point, 
and endeavour to ſet them right again. Show them 
* what a Snare this Siatute will prove, and how much 
« Guilt it will draw upon their Conſciences. Let 
« your Admonitions be preſſed home, and then 
ce the crooked will be made ſtreight, and ihe rough ways 
0 . 


491 


After this long Reprimand, the Pope continues to 
tell the Archbiſhop, that he thought himſelf bound in 
Conſcience to deal thus plainly with him. Then he 
charges him upon Pain of Excommunicaiion to go im- 
mediately and make what Intereſt he could with the 
Privy-Council for the repealing the Statute Præmu- 
nire; to apply to both Houſes of Parliament for the 
ſame Purpoſe, and to let them know that all thoſe 
who obeyed that Statute were under Excommunication. 
Moreover, he orders him to enjoin all the Clergy to 
preach publickly and every where the ſame Doctrine, 
to take with him two grave Perſons to atteſt his Dili- 
If gence, and to certify him of the Reſult of the Mat- 
er. „ 7 
lf any one has a mind to know what made Martin Reaſons of 
V. fo very angry with Chicbeley, who had no hand in the Pope's 
che Statute of Præmunire, paſſed long before he was Cod. 
Archbiſhop, and who had not the Power to get it re- 
pealed ; the Reaſon is this: Chicheley had oppoſed with 
all his Might the Papal Exemptions. He had diſſuaded 
Henry V. from conſenting that Henry Beaufort his Un- 
cle ſhould be made a Cardinal Legate a latere for Life, 
and hold the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter in Commendam. 
Moreover, he had ſaid publickly that all the Pope's 


* 


bs Proceedings tended only to drain Exgland continually. 
5 e WF 2 The 
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The Archbiſhop being willing to juſtify himſelf, did 
it not to the Pope's Satisfaction. On the contrary, he 
drew upon himſelf a ſtill more thundering Letter than 
the former, and after that a Third directed to the two 
Archbiſhops, wherein to mortify Canterbury, York is 
named firſt. Chichely fearing the Pope's Threats, got 
ſome Biſhops to write in his behalf: but nothing was 
able. co pacify him. At length he ſent him a Letter 
himſelſ, telling him, he heard by common Report 
that 5 Holineſs had proceeded to a Sentence againſt | 
him, which had never happened to any Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ſince the Days of St. Auguſtin. That how- 
ever, he was not certain of the Thing, becauſe he 
was commanded by the King to bring all the In- 
ſtruments he had received from Rome with the Seal, 
whole, and lodge them in the Paper-Office till the Par- 
liament ſate. „„ | 
Mean while Marlin V. reſolving to puſh his Point, 
writ to the King and Parliament in a higher Strain 
than any Pope had ever done before. He admoniſhes, 
or rather commands them to repeal the Statute of Pra- 
munire, otherwiſe he aſſures them they cannot be 
5 2 ES VP 
At length the Archbiſhop feeing the Pope obſti- 
nately bent upon his Purpoſe, and not daring to con- 
tradict him any longer, went in Company with ſeve- 
ral other Biſhops to the Houſe of Commons, where he 
made a long Speech, the Drift of which was to per: 
ſuade the Houſe to repeal the Statute, putting them in 
mind of the Danger of an Interdict upon the whole 
Kingdom. But neither his Arguments nor his Threats 
were able to bring the Commons to repeal the AF, ot 
to make the leaſt Amendments. On the contrary, 
they addreſſed the King to take the Archbiſhop into 
his Protection, and to write to the Pope in his behalf 
Pope Martin's Letter and his extraordinary En- 
| deavours to get the Statutes of Premunire repealed, 
afford Matter for three Remarks, upon this Sub- 
| | Jet. The firſt is, that this Letter ſhows to a De 
| monſtration, that the main of Religion was made 


che 
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then to conſiſt in the Pope's Prerogatives, and the 
Clergy's Immunities. Hence it appears farther, how 

averſe Martin was to conſent to the leaſt Diminution 

of his pretended Rights, and conſequently to a Re- 

formation in the Head and Members of the Church, 
demanded with ſo much Earneſtneſs at the Council of 
Conſtance, where he was preſent in Perſon. 1 

The ſecond Remark is, that at all Times the Popes 

in their Conteſts with the ſeveral States of Chriſten- 

dom, have always had great Advantages. Theſe 

Advantages conſiſted in that by the Threats of Ex- 
communication and Interdict, they puſhed Matters fo 

far, that there was need of great Reſolution not to 

ſuſfer one's ſelf to be over-awed and lofe ſome Ground 

either by way of Accommodation. or otherwiſe. But 

it this Reſolution was Proof againſt all Attempts, and 

the Circumſtances of Affairs were not favourable to 
the Court of Rome, ſhe had the Power to ſtop when 

ſhe pleaſed, in Expectation of a better Opportunity. 

They who had the Misfortune to contend with her, 
always reckoned themſelves very well off if they were 

not worſted, being ſatisfied if ſhe would but let them 

live in Peace. 5 oy : 

The Third Remark is a Conjecture which I ſhall conjefture 
leave to the Reader's Judgment. The Thing is this: en this 
Though Henry VI was then but five Years old, and ,t, 
though his Minority ſeemed to countenance the Pope's 
Deſign, yet it is certain that England had never been 
in a more 3 Condition. The Engliſh were 
. quiet and pleaſed with the Government, and the Vic- 
| tories of Crevant and Verneuil had = their Affairs in 


France upon a very good Foot. On the other Side, 
; the Aſſairs of Charles VII were in ſuch Diſorder that 
there was no likelihood of their being ever reſtored. 


And therefore Martin V could not deem it a proper 

Time for him. Beſides, the King's two Uncles were 
; not of a Temper to ſuffer the Prerogatives Royal, 
and the People's Rights to be trampled upon, at a 
Time when their Affairs were in ſo flouriſhing a Con- 
dition. It is therefore ſomething probable that Mar- 
= * 5 2 
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tin, who was much more inclined to France than Eng- 
land, made all that Noiſe then, on purpoſe to ſtir up 
Troubles in England, which would be of Service to King 
Charles, and give him Time to breathe. If the Arch- | 
biſhop had punctually obeyed him, and if the Clergy had 
every where preached againſt the Statute of Premunire, 3 
purſuant to the Pope's expreſs Orders, the Parlia- 
ment would have been forced to ſtand by their AF, 
and to puniſh the Clergy's Preſumption. Then the 
Pope would have had a Pretence to put the Kingdom 
under an Interdict, the which would have very much 
embroiled the Affairs of the Enghiſo in France. But 
Chicheley's Prudence prevented the Miſchiefs which 
might have ſprung from Martin's haughty Proceed- 
ings. In ſhort, Martin perceiving that he was ſupport- 
ed neither by the King's Council, nor _ Clergy , 


nor the People, let the Buſineſs drop, not thinking 
proper to expoſe his Authority any farther. This 
Conjecture is built upon Martin's ſhowing himſelf all 
along very partial to France, either out of Inclination, 
or becauſe indeed it was not for the Intereſt of the 
Court of Rome that France ſhould be ſubject to England. 
Before I leave the Statute of Præmunire, it will not 
be improper to obſerve, that this Act had two prin- 
cipal Clauſes. The Firſt, which contained the Statute 
of Proviſors made in the Reign of Edward I, pro- 

' hibired the ſolliciting and procuring of Berefices from 
the Court of Rome by way of Proviſion, contrary to 
the Rights of the Crown and the Patrons. The Se- 

cond prohibited the carrying to the Court of Rome, 
or elſewhere, Cauſes which belong to the King's Courts. 
ö The Clergy complained that by theſe Words, or elſe- 
6 __ where, the King's Judges pretended to abridge the N 


Eccleſiaſtical Courts of numberleſs Cauſes which they 
had the Cognizance of before. They maintained that 
theſe Words, or elſewhere, inſerted in the Ad, had no 
manner of Relation to the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, but on- 
ly to the ſeveral Places where the Pope's Court might 
be beſides at Rome: That nevertheleſs the Judges 

underſtood them in the 9 and that iſ there 

5 | | : Was 


Book V. of the XVth Century. | 14595 
was in a Proceſs the leaſt Point belonging to the 
Royal Juriſdiction, they took Occaſion from theſe 
two Words, to remove it from the Cognizance of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Court, as well as from the Court of Rome. 

In 1439 the Convocation complained to the King of 
the Explanation which the Lay Judges gave to theſe 
Terms, pretending it was contrary to the Intent of 
the Law, for ſeveral Reaſons which they alledged in 
their Addreſs. At that Time the Clergy had no An- 
ſwer, or if they had it was not to their Mind. But 
in the Reign of Edward IV, they obtained a Charter 
of the King, prohibiting his Judges to have any 
Thing to do with criminal Matters where the Clergy 
where concerned. I do not know whether Edward 
granted this Charter out of Policy, to gain the Clergy's 
Good-Will, or whether he was convinced that the 
Words, or elſewhere, were explained contrary to the 
Intent of the Parliament. | 
Beſides the Conteſts which the Statute of Prat OtherCon- 
cauſed between England and the Court of Rome, there reſts be- 
were ſome others which I ſhall bur juſt touch upon. , the 
In 1403 in the Reign of Henry IV, the Parliament has" 
paſſed an A, forbidding all Perſons that ſhould have pope. 
Proviſion of any Benefice, to pay into the Apoſtolick 
Chamber more than was paid in old Time, The Pe- 
nalty for thoſe that acted the contrary was, that they 
5 ould forfeit to the King the ſame Sum] they paid 
the Pope. The Occaſion of this Statute was a 
Grievance introduced ſome Time ſince by the Court 
of Rome: Which was, that no Perſon ſhould have 
Proviſion of any Benefice that was void, till he had 
compounded with the Apoſtolick Chamber, as well for 

the Firſt-Fruits as for other leſſer Services in that 

Court, and had paid beforehand the Sm agreed 
upon. 

But the — Diſpute between England and the 

Popes was upon the Score of the Collation of the Bi- 

ſhopricks. Though the Popes, when firſt the Anglo- 

Saxons were converted, had ſent Italian or other fo- 

reign Biſhops 1 into England, it is certain that towards 
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the latter End of the Saxon-Monarchy, the Biſhops 
| were choſen by the Chapters. The ſame Privilege was 
continued to them after the Norman Conqueſt, and 
confirmed by King John's Charter. Mean while the 


Popes having gradually-enlarged their Authority, aſ- 


ſumed the Power of beſtowing Archbiſhopricks and 
Biſhopricks, by way of Proviſion, ſometimes on one, 
ſometimes on another Pretence. This is what I have 
had frequent Occaſion , to Remark in this Hiſtory, 
They would fain have eſtabliſhed this Rule at once, 
that the Diſpoſal of all the Biſhopricks belonged to 
them by Divine Right; but as they found it ſomething 
difficult, they bethought themſelves of another Expe- 
dient. And that was, to get Poſſeſſion by Degrees, 
that they might in Time found a Right upon Prece- 
dent. Thus being content at firſt with maintaining 
that upon certain Occaſions, they had a Power to fill 
the vacant Sees, they afterwards framed theſe Occaſi- 
ons when they pleaſed. In ſhort, they multiplied 
them ſo very faſt, that hardly was there a vacant Bi- 
thoprick whichthey did not fill by way of Proviſion, 


Time and lucky Junctures having confirmed them in 


this Prerogative, there was no longer any Poſſibility 
to wrench it out of their Clutches. Thus the Privi- 
lege of the Chapters was entirely deſtroyed. 

Arundel Archbiſhop of Canterbury dying in 1413, 


the Monks of St. Auguſtin choſe Henry Chicheley then 


Biſhop of St. David's. But Pope 7obn XXIII void- 
ed the Election, declaring thar for this Turn he had 
reſolved to diſpoſe of that See by way of Proviſion. 


However to avoid Diſputes, he made choice of the 


ſame Chicheley, by which Means he preſerved his pre- 
tended Right, without Detriment to the Perſon e- 
lected. Gy „ 
But Martin V did not carry it fo fair with England, 
He was no ſooner ſeated in the Papal Chair, but he 
boldly diſpoſed of all the Sees which became void, 


without any Regard to the Privilege of the Chapters, 


In two Years only he filled by way of Proviſion thir- 
teen Biſhopricks in the Province of Canterbury. It 
| ”— wa 


Book XIV. of the XVth Century. „„ an 
was not only with reſpect to Sees that England had 
cauſe to complain of the Pope, he diſpoſed likewiſe 
of all- the other Benefices of the Kingdom, without 
giving himſelf any Trouble, either about the Right 
of the Patrons, or the Inſtruction of the People. The 
beſt Preferments were for the moſt Part conferred up- 
on Foreigners, who underſtood not a Word of Eu- 
gliſh, or reſided not in Exgland, and ſometimes upon 
Children themſelves. For Inſtance, he made Proſper 
Colonna his Nephew then not above foutteen Years 

old, Archdeacon of Canterbury. Henry V who was 
a Prince of a very high Spirit, ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Rome to complain as well of theſe as other Grievances, 
But Martin V delayed giving an Anſwer ſo long, 
that the Ambaſſadors told him, the King their Maſ- 
ter had choſe to ſend them to Rome purely out of a 
Deference to the Holy See, to which he was not oblig- 
ed: But that for the future he would uſe his Prero- 
gative. That in the mean Time they had Inſtructi- 
ons to make a ſolemn Proteſtation before himſelf 
and the Conclave, if his Holing/s would not comply 
immediately. I know not what Anſwer the Pope re- 
turned. But not long after Martin having tranſlated 
the Biſhop of Lincoln to the See of York, by way of 
Proviſion, the Chapter refuſed to admit him, and the 
Pope was forced to revoke his Bull. | 
In 1438 the Univerſity of Oxford complained that 
- | Church-Preferments were beſtowed without any Re- 
| Þ card to Learning or Merit. That therefore the Col 
ges were become empty, becauſe there was no need 
© of Study or Learning to qualify a Man for a Bene- 
Fee. Whereupon the Convocation to whom this Com- 
- Þ plaint was addreſſed, paſſed a Canon that none but 
Graduates in the Univerſity ſhould be capable of Bene- 
4. fices, But this was a weak Fence againſt the Papal 
K = +1. 
, Mean while, tho' the Court of Rome made the Apo- 
% olick Authority ſound very high, yet the Popes now 
and then met with ſome Mortifications. For Exam- 
It ple, in the Reign of Henry IV the Parliament ordered 
„„ JL — ME that 
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chat the Peter- Pence ſhould be depoſited in the King * 
Hands till the Schiſm was cloſed. 


In the Reign of Henry V the Alien Wines were 
apnea withour aſking the Pope's Conſent. Sp 
nder Henry VI, Pope Nicholas V having demand- 


ed an tao diary Subſidy of the Clergy of England 


for the Occaſions of the Holy See, the * forbid the : 


| Clergy to grant it. 


The like Demand made ſome Yeats after by one 
Vicentini a Nuntio, was bluntly denied by the Clergy, 
They began to ſtand leſs in Fear of the Papal Power, 
formerly ſo dreadful to the whole Church, and par- 
ticularly to England. The Schiſms did the Pope irre- 
parable Damage. 

During the whole XVth Century we don't find that | 


any National Councils were held in England, but on] 


Convocations of the Clergy in the two Eccleſiaſtical Pro- 
vinces of 1 and Zork, The Condemnation | 


of the Lollards was almoſt the whole Buſineſs of theſe 


Convocations, As for National Synods they were be- 
come uſeleſs, ſince the Popes had engroſſed the Cog- 


nizancè of all Eccleſiaſtial Matters. Beſides, the leaft 


Appeal to the Pope was enough to made void. all the 


Canons of a Council, On the other Hand, the Popes 


had managed it fo that no National Synods could be 


Held without their Licenſe. Now as in theſe 8 ynods, 


there was but too frequent Occaſion to examine into 
the Bounds of the Papal Authority, they were grown 
ſo odious to the Court of Rome, that the uſe of them 
was laid aſide by Degrees. At this very Day, in the 
States which have not admitted of a Reformation, 
you hear no more of National Councils, or at leaſt 
lo very rarely, that it is plain the Popes do not al- 
low them but with Regret and much Difficulty. Of 
this we have ſeen of late Years a remarkable Inſtance 


in 1 France, in what paſſed about the ſamous Conſti- 


tution Unigenitus of Clement XI. King Lewis XIV, 


as Powerful and Formidable as he was, could never 


obtain the Pope's Leave to call a National Council but 
upon ſuch Terms as rendered the Thing IT 
| , 2 


% Is: OT”, RT 


Book XIV. of the XVth Century, 
ble, though that Monarch's ſole Aim in it was to 


get the Conſtitution approved. 


The Article of the eminent Men who flouriſhed in 
the Church of England during this Century will not 
take us up long. The Truth is, there were Cardinals, 


Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and other Clergymen famous e- 


nough; but it was on the Score neither of their Piety 
nor Learning, The Poſts they held at Court, their 


Embaſſies, Intrigues of the Cabinet, and the Hand 


they had in the Revolutions in the Court and King- 
dom, were the only Things which diſtinguiſhed them 
from the reſt; Henry Chicheley Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury was one of the beſt. For which Reaſon he ob- 
tained not the Honour of the Cardinalate which was 


laviſhly beſtowed upon Henry Beaufort Biſhop of Min- 


cheſter, upon Kemp, Bourchier, Morton, who were leſs 


worthy of it than him, if true Merit had been re- 
garded. But Chicheley wanted one indiſpenſable Qua- 


lity of a Cardinal, that is, to be entirely devoted to 


the Holy See. b „„ 
If there were any learned Men beſides, they were 


ſo with reſpect to the Time they lived in, when true 


Learning was not much in vogue. And therefore it 


would be a very needleſs Thing to ſpeak of each in 
particular, ſeeing their Fame hardly out- lived them. 
Some were noted for their great Animoſity againſt 
the Lollards, and amongſt the reſt Arundel Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. This Prelate in his Funeral Sermon 
of Ann of Luxemburgh, Richard the Second's Queen, 
highly commends her for ſpending her Time in read- 


ing the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar Tongue. And 
yet ſome Years after, in the Reign of Heury IV, he 


condemned in Convocation the Tranſlation of the Bible 
as a very pernicious Thing“. 


* As there was a Scarcity of Perſons eminent in other Parts of 


Learning in this rude and illiterate Ceatury, ſo was there likewiſe 

of Hiſtorians, The moſt noted were: | | 
Sir Foha Froiſſard, who wrote a General Hiſtory of the Affairs 

of France, Spain, &e. but chiefly of England. He was a French- 


man born, but was brought up in his Youth in the Court of 1 
FE —_ War 
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ard III, and familiarly converſant in that of Richard II. He 


wrote in his own Tongue, which was then the Court Lauguage of 
England In the Engliſh Edition publiſhed by Sir Fohbn Bourchier 
at the Command of Henry VIII, the Miſtakes that had crept into 


the French Copies are corrected. His Account of Matters ſeems 


to be plain and honeſt ; and perhaps none gives a better of the 
Affairs of Edward III and Richard II. Rapin has made good uſe 
of him. : £7 N 

Thomas Walſingham a Benedictine Monk of St. Albans. His 
Hiſtoria Brevis [or ſhort Hiſtory ] begins at the Concluſion of Hen- 


ry [II's Reign, where Matthew Paris ended his. The Account he 


gives is well enough, and we are indebted to him for many Things 


per. A. xI. 


not taken notice of by any other Writer of thoſe Times. His 
Tpodigma Neuſtris (as he calls it) gives an Account of Normandy 


from the Time it came firſt into the Hands of Rollo and his Danes, 
down to the ſixth Year of flenry V, wherein the Readers will find 
many Occurrences not elſewhere to be met with. Both theſe 


Works were publiſhed by Arch. Parker 1574. 


John Harding comes next, a Nothern Engliſhman and an invete- 


rate Enemy to the Scots. He collected whatever might tend to 


the Proof of that antient Vaſſalage of Scotland to the Crown of 


England, and hearing of an old Record in that Kingdom which put 


the Matter paſt Diſpute, he went in Diſguiſe, and with much ado 
brought it away, and ſhowed it to Henry V, Henry VI, and Ed- 
ward IV. To the laſt of theſe he dedicated his two Books ot. 


Chronicles in Engliſh Rhime, printed at London 1543. 
William Caxton was a menial Servant for thirty Years together, 
to Margaret Dutcheſs of Burgund y (Sifter to Edward IV) in Flan- 
ders. Finding, as he ſays, after his return to England an imperfect 
Hiftory, he continued it in Engliſh under the Latin Title of Fructus 
Temporum. It begins wirh the firſt Inhabiting of this Iſland, and 
ends (the laſt Yearof Edward IV) 1483, Folio, printed 1515. 
John Roſſe or Rous, travelled over the greateſt Part of England, 
and having made large Collections out of the Libraries where he 


came, he writ the Hiſtory of our Kings, which is ſtill extant in 


M S. in the Cottonian Library. He died in 1491. 
The End of VOI. VL 
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nicated by the Reverend W. S. whilſt the 
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VOI. IV. 


7 
AGE 7. Line 37. Rutland *. 


by Lhewehlyn ap Sitſilht, and ſirſt taken from the Welſh by Robert 


"4 Rudhlan, Nephew of Hugh Earl of Cheſter. The Caſtle there- 


fore was not built but repaired by Eduard I. Offa King of Mercia 


and Meredyth King of Dyved died in the Battle fought at Rudhlan 


in the Vear 794. Camb. in Flint. 
P. 113. I. 14. Cheſter *. 


There was no Biſhop of Cheſter at that Time. This See was 
tranſlated after the Con — from Lichfield hither. After that it 
was transfered to Coro and from thence by Henry VIII to the 
antient Seat again. So that the Perſon here meant was Walter de 
Langton * of Lichfield and Cooenery, in whoſe Dioceſe Cheſter 


WAS, 


P. 2 275. . 9. Church-Yard *. 


lt ſeems in it ſelf improbable that 50,000 Perſons ſhould be 


buried in one Year in the ſame Churth-Yard, and what proves 11 


falſe is, that there was but one Ciſtercian Abbey in London, viz. 
St. Mary de Grace near the Tower, founded by this King, but not till 


1352. Tanners Hiſt, Mon. p. 139. 


2 291. the Author's Note at the n of a Page[ (a) branch 
of Evreux, ] r. Branch of Ew. The Counts of Ex were deſcended 
from Robert Count d' Artois younger Son of Lewis VIII. The 
Count 4 Eu was one of the Hoſtages, p. 299. | 


P. 396. 1. 1. of London. 


. * He was a Merchant of Kimgſton 8 W of which Place | 


his F ather William de la Pole was the firſt Mayor. Dugdale. 
P. 399, add to the Note at the Bottom of the Page, 


The Temporalities of Norwich-Biſhoprick were reſtored Ofober | 


23. 1385. Rym. VII. 479. 
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FP. 430. l. 36. ſevereſt Puniſhment *. 
That Tory Biſhop of Exeter was Edmund Sta fora conſecrated 
_ 395» and died 1419. 


P. 463. 1. 7. See of Cheſter *. 
* See of Lichfield and Coventry, his Name was John tes, 
Cheſter was then in the Dioceſe of Lichfeld. 


P. 474. I. 23. Richard de Peckham *. 
Richard Mepham. Tis luppplsd that he died at the Fn of 


Tyons. 


P. 478. . Cardinal offs *. 
Pope John XXII was a Shoemaker's Son of 8 in France: 
and probably inſtead of Cardinal d Offa, he thould be ſtiled Caidi- 
nal of Cahors. But perhaps d . | | 


P. 481. I. 15. Fitz-Ralph *. i 
- He was inſtalled Dean of Lichfield, April oth 1337. and tran- 


flated to Armagh, 1397. He died _ 
VOL. v. 


pASE 25. I. 18. his Life *, | 
| * Thomas Merk, _ of Carliſle lived after his Deprivation 


ſeveral Years. Goodwin, p. 679. 


30. Prifon *. | 
* The Judge who committed the Prince was Sir william Ga. 
coign of Harewood - Caſtle, Yorkſhire, Camb. 


P. 227. I. 22. his Character * 
* He was a great General, as appears by his Defenſe of naclen, 


p. 141. 


P. 262. He took the Great Seal *. 
* But 'tis ſaid p. 226. that the Parliament made the Biſhop of 
Durham Thomas Langley Chancellor, and not the Der of Min. 


cheſter. 


P. 369. Thirt Years @ 
* He was Arch ſhop but 29 Years. He died April 12th 1443. 
His Succeſſor John Stafford was a Baſtard, as were in the next 


Century, Tonſtall, Gardiner and Bona. 


. 22. Sucker 1. 
55 Cardinal up moo March 22d 11454. 


ol. 


but he was not the ſole Regent at that Time. 


married. 


1 


VOI. VI. 


| pA GE 27. Line 22. John Kennet *. . | 1 
* His Name was Kennedy, Anceſtor of the Eatl's of Caſilss 7 


P. 97. Earl of Stafford 7 5 79 
ln the Genealogical Table no notice is taken of Henry Earl of 


Stafford being Margaret's Husband. Os 


mewn LT. = 
p. 132. I. 39. of Malmſy Wine *. . 


* A vulgar Error, that it was done at the Duke's * Requeſt. 
Whitlock ſpeaks more properly: e was drowned in a Butt of Malm- 


ſey (as. Men ſuppoſe ) not without the King's Knowledge. 
I, I51, L I; Elizabeth Lucy *. | 


* In the Life of Monk Duke of Albermarle, there is a Genealogi- 
cal Table, which ſhows him to be deſcended from Edward IV. 
and Elizabeth Lucy, whoſe Daughter one of his Anceſtors had 


P. 194. 1. 30. mean Parentage *. 
father was Robert Moreton of Moreton in Nottinghamſpire of à very 
% io, no Fonts 3 oboe? at 3c PO I 


N. B. The Notes and Amendments already ſent by the ſame 
Hand upon the reſt of the Volumes, will be inſerted in their 


proper Places; and the uſeful Remarks he has promiſed to com- 


municate upon the Whole, will be printed in an Appendix to 


the laſt Volume: Wherein, to make the Work the more com- 
pallete, will be added many other Notes and Obſervations, and 
any Miſtakes which may have happened will be corrected. 


particularly in the Two Volumes that were publiſhed during 
dhe Tranſlator's Abſence from the Preſs, = 
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Vor. VL. 

"| JZAGE 4. Line 35. Saxton read Caxton. P. 8 and 9. Cricton 
r. Crichton. P. 14. I. 28. to treat r. 20 break. P. 17. 1.20, in- 
flicted r. afficked. P. 31. I. 10. Louſcales r. Lord Scales, P. 5 1. I. 10. 
after Lodging, inſtead of a . put 4, P. 67. l. 13. Edward's r. Ed- 
ward. P. 97. 1. penultimà, dele and. P. 104. I. 17. ſent r. ſo ſent. 
F. 128. I. 4. after Maria put a, P. 125. I. 17. Countenance r. Con- 
rinuance. P. 143. I. 30. James's r. James. P. 155. I. 7. their r. 
Ber. Ibid. 1.8. Perſon r. Perſons. P. 174. I. 19. the r. they. P. 1975. 
I. rr. new r. knew. P. 200. I. 17. was r. were. P. 218. I. 28. af- 
ter Aſhton r. after that Aſoton. P. 221. 1. 31. James IV. r. James 
III. p. 248. I. 15. happened r. har happened. P. 250. I. 17. 
Judged r. adijadged. P. Iz. I. 14. has r. Had. P. 313. I. 27. ac- 
cept r. to arrept. P. 315. 1. 25. their r. here. P. 316. I. 16. aright 

r. rightly of. P. 317.1. 34. Countries r. Counties. P. 318. | 29. 

taken r. was taten P. 223. 1. 16. the Lord r. the Lords. P. 324. 

L 8. maturely r. nu ally. P. 2 30. l. 38. to Condition r. 20 Condi- 

tion. P. 3:1. 1. 38. bear r. bare. P. 386. 1. 17. unreaſonable r. 

umſea ſonable. P. 390. 1. 13. after Account dele the. and put a. 

P. 399.1. 1. Ambaſſadors r. Ambaſſador. P. 424.1. 33. Elizabeth 
x. Catherine. ; | | : 3 
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N. B. K. ſtands for King, D. for Duke, E. for Earl, K for 


Kingdom, the Letter (u) before the Number of the Page 


A 


: CEE againſt the Houfe of 
Tork repealed, 12. about 
£ ſettiing the Succeſſion ofthe 


Attainder, 260. againſt K. Richard 
and his Adherents, 261. about Pa- 

| tents of Leaſe or Grant, 4:2. a- 
giving Liveries 
Albany (D. of) impriſoned by the K. 
of Scotland, 140. eſcapes into Eng- 
land, 141. deſigns to get Poſleſ- 
ſion of the Throne, ibid. makes a 
Treaty with K. Edward, ibid. goes 
along with the D. of Glouceſter to 
the War againſt Scotland, 142. pro- 
cures his Pardon and a Peace, 144. 
his Brother ee his Life, but 
he eſcapes to Dunbar, 245. rene ws 
the Pod with K. Edward, ibid. 
Tilled in France, ibid. 
Albret (Lord) takes the D. of 04 
agnes Part, 304. comes to Bre- 
225 314. preſlesthe D. about his 
promiſed Marriage of the Princeſs. 
ibid. joins with France, and takes 
Nantz, | | 333 
Alexander VI. Pope, 381. ſhuts him- 
ckelt in the Caltle of Angelo, id, 


Crown, 67. 259, &c. of 
Alliance, between England and Por- 


bout clipped Money, ibid. mo 
| 1014. 


| ſends a Bull to England, 382, pub- 
liſhes a Jubilee, 414. grants to all 
Chriſtians, living at a Diſtance, the 


Privilege of it, ibid. reſolves to 


| Publiſh a Cruſado againſt the Tur hs. 
"414. UG . „„ 


e 


 zugal confirmed, 101, between 
England and Denmark, 106, 124 
Alnwick. A Crongreſs there, 99, 106. 
Alphonſo, K. of Portugal, betrothed 
to 7oanna, 269. lays claim to 
Caſtile, ibid. hath a fierce War with 
Ferdinand K. of Arragon, ibid. 


Alphonſus, K. of Arragon, adopted 


by Joan, 11, 377 
Alphonſo, D. of Calabria, K. Henry 
ſends him the Order of the Gar- 
ter, 364. reſigns. the Crown of Na- 
ples to his Son Ferdinand, 386. and 


withdraws into a Monaſtery, ibid. 


Ambaſſadors ſent by Lewis XI. to 
England, 53, 133. by K. Edward 
IV. to ſeveral Courts, 111. to Ca- 
file, 138, by K. Henry to France, 


Amiens ( Treaty of) | - 
Anachroniſm in the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, | "+ a 
Ann of Beau eu, 266 267 
- S(l Ann 
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derne (Battle of,) 


INDE X. 


Arn Dutcheſs of Bretagne, 321. car- 
ried off to Guerande by the Chan- 
cellor of Bretagne, ibid. in a mi- 
ſerable Condition, 328. - marries 
Prince Maximilian, 330, 331. diſ- 


patches Embaſſadors to K. Henry 


to demand Succours, 332, 335, 
341. notifies her Marriage to K. 
Henry, 340. beſieged in Rennes, 

41. K. Charles demands her in 
arriage, 342. She refuſes him, 
343. complies at laſt, — 74 


Aragon, Alliance between that Kn. 


and England, 46. renewed, 196 


Arthur (Prince) born, 279. why ſo 


named, 280. married to Catharine 
of Arragon, 420. 
Ajhton (Sir Ralph) an extraordinary 
Commiſſion of Fice-Conftable grant- 


ed by K. Richard, 217. his bloody 


Executions, | ibid. 
Aſtwood (Thomas) enters into a Con- 


ſpiracy againſt K. Henry, 370. ap- 


prehended and forgiven, ibid. 
Aton taken by the Engliſh, 398. 
Treaty made there, 5 
D' Aubeney (St. Giles) created Lord 
d Aubeney, 262. made Gover- 
nour of Calais, 273. relieves Dix- 
mude, 334. and Exeter, 404 
D' Aubizny enters into a Conſpiracy 


a gainſt K. Henry. 370. executed, ib. 
Aubin (St.) taken by the French, 316 


Audley (Lord) commands the Exglijh 
Forces ſent to the D. of Bretagne, 113. 


heads the Cornih-Rebels, 394. ta- 
ken and executed, * 


D' Ayala (Don Pedro) employed to 


make Peace between K. Henry and 
K. James, — ES 


N Acon (Lord) a material Omiſſion 


of his in the Lite of K. Henry VII, 
315. 2 Miſtake of his, 409 


Baniſter, the D. of Buckingham hides 


dimſelf at his Houſe, 214. betrays 
bim, x ib id. 


Barley (William) enters into a Con- 


ſpiracy againft K. Henry, 364. goes 
over to Perkin, 365. pardoned, 


. 


dies, 422 


Baſil ( Council of) an Account of it, 
| | 467, &c. 


Bath and Wells (Bp. of) made Chan- 


cellor 41 
Battle of Towton, Barnet, &c. See 
Towton, Barnet, xxx. | 
Bavaria (Robt. of) Diſpute between 
him and the Landgrave of Heſſe's 
Brother | 159 


Beaufort (John) ſlain at the Battle of 


Tewkesbury 


. 92 
Bedſord (D. of) diſperſes the Rebels 


that had aſſembled under the Lord 
Towel, &c. 278. made Lord Lieu- 
renant of Ireland, 283. 
mancds one of King Henry's Armies, 
292 


| Bene volencę K. Edward IV raiſes Mo- 


ney that Way, 112. aboliſhed by 
K. Richard, 242. n. revived, 348. 
Act to oblige People to pay it, 384. 


Berkley (William) created E. of Not- 


tingham | 5 194 
Bermondſey- Abbey: The Queen 
Dowager confined there 285 


Berwick ſurrendered by Queen Mar- 
garet to the Scots, 11. She lands 
there, 18. taken by the D. of Glo- 
—_— 4d 

Biondi, 6. u. 


Biſhops; ſeven that had declared againſt 


K. Edward pardoned 98 
Black Heath (Battle of) 3 
Bona of Savoy, K. Edward IV. de- 

mands her in Marriage, 23, 26 
Borgia ( Czſar,) 3286 
Boſworth Fight „ 


Boteler (John de) Lord of Maupertuis, 


279. comes Ambaſſador to Eng- 
land | . 
Bothwell (Lord) bribed by K. Henry 
to deliver up James IV to him, 
| 345 
Bourbon (D. of) takes up Artns againſt 

the K. of Frantde 35 
Bourc hier (Henry) made E. of Eſſex, 
3 12 
— (Thomas) Archbiſhop of Canter 
bury, ſent to get the D of Nork 
from the Queen his Mother, 171. 
is againſt violating the Privilege of 

Sanctuary, ibid. this — 

1 | wit 


COMM - © 


Brackenbury, Governour of the Tow- 
er, refuſes to put K. Edward V to 
e 199 
Brandon (William) killed at Boſwortb- 

Fight. b 237 
Bray (Reginald) ſent by the D. of 


Buckingham and Biſhop of Ely, to 


inform the Counteſs of Richmond 
of their Deſign of dethroning K. 
Richard, © 207 


Brazen-Noſe-College Oxon, when 


founded, 


Re 453, . 
Bretagne (Affairs of) 264, 266, 289 


— D. of) how he flood affected 


to K. Edward IV, 13. Lewis XI. 


endeavours to wreſt his Dominions 
from him, 24, &c. 32. forms a 
League with K. Edward, 28. en- 
tices away the D. of Berry from the 
K. of France, 35. put to great 
Streights, 38. obtains a Truce from 
the K. of France, 40. refuſes to de- 
liver the E. of Richmond to K. Ed- 


ward, 103. makes a Truce with 
K. Lewis, 105. agrees to deliver 


up the Earl of Richmond to K. Ed- 
ward, 123. repents of it, and or- 


ders Landais to procure his Eſcape, 


ibid. ſeized with e 
| | 3 
— D. of.) See Francis. N 
—— (Dutcheſs of) See Ann. 
Broughton (Sit Thomas) enters into a 
Plot againſt K. Henry, 288. joins 
the Male-contents, 


| | : x 294 
Buck (George) 229. n. his Hiſtory 


of K. Richard, | 242, n. 
Buckingham (D. of) his Character, 


156. the Queen is not able to turn 


him out of Court, 155. ſtirs up 


the D. of Glouceſter to ſeize K. Ed- 
ward V, 159. with what view, 16. 


confirmed by the D. of Glouc ſter 
in his Places, 169, who imparts 
to him his Deſign of ſeizing upon 


the Crown, 174, and promiſes to 
ſecure to his Heirs the Office of 


High Conſtable, 175. harangues the 
People in favour of the D. of Glou- 


ceſter, 187. repeats his Speech, 188. 


orden the Recorder to. ſpeak to the 


„ ; 
with the Queen, 172. dies, 279 People, ibid.“ waits upon the pro- 
tector with the Magiſtrates of Lon 


don, and offers him the Crown, 189. 
demands the Moiety of the Lands 


belonging to the Houſe of Hereford, 


197. his Right to them, 198. re- 


tires in a Diſcontent, 199. con- 


ſpires againſt the King, 201. con- 


ſults with the Biſhop of Ely about 


dethroning K. Richard, 202. the 
Biſhop propoſes to him to make 
himſelf King, 203. he rejects the 
Propoſal, and Names the E. of 
Richmond, 204. informs the Coun- 
teſs of Richmond of his Deſign, 207. 


it, 210. raiſes Troops in Wales, ib. 
K. Richard ſuſpects him, 212. or- 
ders him to Court, ibid. refuſes to 


come, and declares againſt him, 
213 takes up Arms, ib. marches _ 


towards Glouceſter, but cannot paſs 
the Severn, 213. his Troops for- 
fake him, 214. hides himſelf at the 
Houſe of Baniſter, ibid. a Procla- 
mation iſſued out againſt him, ibid. 
betrayed by Baniſter, and beheaded, 
| 21 

Bull of Innocent VIII, confirming . 
Act of Succeſſion made in Favour 
of K. Henry VII, 273. for Power 


of abſolving the Rebels againſt 
him, 298. concerning Sanctuaries, 


299. impowering all the Biſhops 
ot Englaad to abſolve the Rebels, 


382. one ratifying the Peace f 


Eſtaples, 413, 417. to remove K. 


Henry VI's Body to Weſtminſter, 


434. diſperſing with Prince Henry's 
Marriage, 


| 430 
Burdet (Sir Thomas) K. Edward kills 


a favourite Deer of his, 130. his 
raſh Wiſh upon that Account, 16. 
executed, * ibid. 
Burgundy (D. of) how he ſtood af- 
fected to K. Edward IV, 13. gives 
the Dukes of Exeter and op wy a 
Penſion, 22. gives up to the 


France the Towns lying on tlie 
Somme, 33. Negotiations between 
him and the K. ot France, 39. dies, 


1 —(D. 


begins to take Meaſures to execute 
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Bretagne, and join the K. of France, 
40. - marries K. Edwards Siſter, 42. 
beats the Liegeois, 44. gets advan- 
tagious Terms of K. Lewts, ibid. 
makes the K. of France Priſoner, 
45. the Order of the Garter ſent 
him by K Eduard iV, 53. gives 
him Advice of the Reconciliation 
between Queen Margaret and the 
— E. of Warwick, 60. his great Per- 
plexity upon K. Edward's flying to 
Holland, 69. what Poſture his Af- 
Fairs were in, 70. the K. of Fance 
declares War againſt him, 72. is 

. - afraidof incenſing the E. of War- 
wick, 16id. reſolves to aſſiſt K. Ed- 
ward underhand, 73. enters France, 
and puts ail to Fire and Sword, 
104. takes Neſle and Roye, 105. 
makes a Truce with K. Lewes, ibid. 


conquers the Dutchy of Gueldres, 


107. forms a Project of conquer- 
ing Germany, ibid. beſieges Nux, 
ibid. and 115. engages K. Edward 
in a League againſt France, 108. 
neglects to meet him, 114. quits 
the Siege of Nax, II5. comes to 
K. Edward without Troops, ibid. 
leaves him, 116. falls out with 
him, 119. accepts of a Truce from 
K. Lewis, 121. Conquers Lorrazn, 
125. defeated at Morat, ibid. de- 
feared and flain at Nancy, 126. his 


Character, ibid. Alterations cauſed 
my 


by his Death, 


——(D.of) See Maximilian. 


-——(Dutcheſs of) how the ſtood af- 


fected to K. Henry, 287. promiſes 
to furniſh the E. of Lincoln with 
Men and Money, 288. endeavours 
to raiſe K. Henry Diſturbances at 
Home, 358. ſets up Perkin Mar- 
Beck and inſtructs him, 358, — 359. 


exc. Cauſes Perkin to make a De - 


ſcent in Kent, 382 


- 4 * Fohn) a Patent granted him 
to go upon the Diſcovery of new 


brings 3 Indians to Court, 423, u. 


Calaſtraam, Commiſſioners appointed 


. NY DG Ex x. 


. of) refuſes to leave the D. of 


Charles VIII K. of France, 201. te- 


D the ' Dutcheſs 
Lands with Erglih Colours, 359. 


by K. Henry to confer there with 
thoſe of Scotland, 350, 376. a 
Truce concluded there, 357 
Campobache betrays the D. of Bur- 


—_— 126 
Canterbury (Archbiſhop of) © See 
Bourchier, Morton, Dean. 55 
Capel (Sir William) fined 2700l. 373 
Caſtile Embaſſy ſent thither by K. Ed- 


ward IV. 138. by K. Richard, 196, 


200, 219 
Catesby engages in the D. of Glou- 
ceſter s lot to wreſt the Crown 
from K. Edward V, 176. taken at 
Boſworth, and executed, 49 
Catharine, Daughter of K. Ferdinand 
born, 270. the Marriage-Articles 
between her and Prince Arthur re- 
newed 364. ratified, 398. ar- 
rives in England. and the Marriage 
is ſolemnized, 420. Project of a 
Marriage between her and Prince 
Henry, | | 2 


Caxton an Account of him, 488, 3. 


Chamber (John à) an Incendiary in 
Yorkſhire, 318. taken and hanged, 
Chandos (Lord) created E. of _ 
262 


ceives the E. of Richmond very ci- 
villy, 225. ſends an Ambaſſador 
to K. Ferdinand, 270. forms 2 
Project of ſeizing upon Bretagne, 
290. ſends four Armies thither, 
and takes ſeveral Places, 303, 304- 
ſends Ambaſſadors to K. Henry to di. 
vert him from aſſiſting the D. of 
Bretagne, 305, ec. accepts of the 
Mediation propoſed by K. Henry. 
307. beſieges Fougeres and St. Au- 
bin, 314. grants the D. of He- 
tagne a Peace, and with what view, 
320. pretends that the Guardian- 
ſhip of the D. of Bretagne's Daugh- 
ter belongs to him, ibid. takes 
Prince Maximilian for Umpire of 
the Differences between him and 
of Bretagne, 379. 
keeps not the Treaty of Francſon, 

330. ſends Succours to the Rebels 


in Fla . diſpatches Am- 
nn n R eCade 


Cbateaubriant, 


FEN 


beſieges the Dutcheſs of Bretagne 
in Rennes, 341. demands her in 
Marriage, 342. ſhe refuſes him, 
343. gains her Council, and her 
Conſent at laſt, 344. forms a De- 
ſign of conquering Naples, 344, 
&c. ſends Ambaſſadors to K. Henry, 
348. ſends for Perkin, and treats him 
as D. of Tork, 361. diſmiſſes him 
when ſure of a Peace, 362. under- 
takes the Conqueſt of Naples, 376. 
bis Claim to it, 377. falls fick of 
the Small-Pox at Ali, 380. bor- 
_ rows the Dutcheſs of Savey's Jew- 
_ els, 380. enters the State of Flo- 
. rence, ibid. compels the D. to lend 
him a Sum of Money, &c. ibid. 
publiſhes a Manifeſto, ibid. goes to 
Rome, ibid. ſets out thence, 386. 
becomes Maſter of the Km. of Na- 
ples, 387. makes a triumphant En- 
try into Naples, ibid. a League 
formed againſt him by the Pope, 
Emperour, K. of Spain, & c. ibid. 
defeats the confederate Army, 388. 
departs for France, ibid. cauſes the 
Peace of Eftaples to be confirmed 
by the States, 391. pays K. Henry 
25,000 Livres every Year, 401. 
ſtood in Awe of K. Henry, ibid. 
dies, 402 


Charles E. of Main, appointed Heir 


of the Km. of Naples, 377 


Charles of Auſtria, a Matriage agreed 


between him and Mary, K. Henrys 

Daughter, 443- 
Proxy, 444. borrows of K. Henry) 

50,000 Crowns upon a Jewel, 445 


 Charolois (E.of ) quarrels with his 


Father the D. of Burgundy, 33. 
withdraws into Holland, ibid. ſeizes 
Rubemprè, ibid. threatens the K. 
of France, 34. comes into the 
League of the Publick Good, ibid. 
attempts to become Maſter of Pa- 


ris, 3s. offers to make a Treaty Clifford (Lord) recovers a Poſt at 
f Ferribridge that had been ſeized by 
the Lord Fitz-Walter, 3. defeated 
and lam, e 


with K. Edward IV. 36. marries 
K. Edward's Siſter, 37. See D of 
Burgundy. | 


- 


289, 290, 291 


baſſadors'to ſound K. Henry, 336. Cheapſide Conduit, when built, 45 PI 
Chriſt's College, Cambridge , when 


: | | 453 2. 
Cicely Daughter of K. Ede W. 
| married to the Prince of Scotland, 


Clarence (P. of) his Character, 129. 


giving him the Daughter of the 


of Warwick's Daughter, ibid. de- 
58. goes to K. Leu is, ibid. comes 


of the K. 67. commiſſioned to 
| raiſe an Army, 75. the Govern- 


Edward, 79. goes over to him, $0: 


Edward and the E. of Warwick, 


the Kings of England and France, 


| Ss | 17 
ſolemnized by Clergy. K. Edward IV. orders ul 


aſtical Courts, 17. ſcreens them 


the Pope, 495 


1 
founded, 


ITC 
angry with K. Edward for his not 


Lord Scales in marriage, 31. Go- 
vernour of Zreland, 41. enters in- 
to the E. of Warwick's Plot to de- 
throne the King, 48. marries E. 


clares for the Rebels, 53. levies 
Troops, 54, retires into France, 


to England, 62. and to London. 65. 
appointed one of the Governours 


ment of Ireland reſtored to him. 
with the Grant of feveral Manors, 
75. commands an Army againſt K. 


offers his Mediation between K. 
ibid. appointed Arbitrator between 


118. Cauſes of his Death, 129, 
&c. Articles exhibited againſt him, 
131. ſuffocated in a Butt of Malm- 
ſey, 132. his Iflue, ibid. where 
buried, ibid. n. pretences to ex- 
clude his Heirs from the Crown, 


ſuch as were guilty of any Crimes 
ſhould be tried only in the Eccleſi- 


from the Penalties of the Statutes 
of Proviſors and Ppramunire, ibid. 
Reflections on the Clergy of the 
XVth Century, 456, & c. Com- 
plaints of the Engliſh Clergy againſt 
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Clifford (Sir Robert) enters into 2 
_ Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry, 364. 
goes over to Perkin, 365. ſends 
back word that the D. of York was 
alive, ibid. betrays Warbeck's Se- 
crets to K. Eenry, 369. ordered by 
K. Henry to repair to England, 
373. accuſes the Lord Chamber- 


_— . 
Columbus, his firſt Voyage to the 
New World, 357 
Conflans (Treaty of) 5 


Conſtable (High) his Oſſice, 217 ». 
Conſtance (Council of) an account 

of it, 1 459 
Conyers (Sir John) Commander of 

the Yorkſpire Rebels, = 
Cornwal, the E. of Richmond at- 

tempts to land there, 215. Inſur- 
rections there, | 
Corpus Chriſt · College, Oxon, when 
_ founded, | 45 u. 
Corniſumen oppoſe the levying of a 
Tax, 393. riſe in Arms and march 
towards London, 394. kill a Com- 
miſſioner at Taunton, ibid. march 
into Rent, 395. encamp between 
Greenwich and Eltham, ibid. de- 


2d time in Arms, 402. ſend for 


Perkin Warbeck to head them, 403 


Councils in the Church of England, 
during the XVth Century, 499, &c. 
Court-Martial, 
Henry, 298 
Courtney. See E. of Devonſhire. 
Coyron ¶ Treaty of) 321 
Creſſenor ( Thomas ) enters into a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt K. Henry, 370. par- 
doned, | ibi 


Scotland, 5 

Cruſado, Alexander VI. is for pub · 
liſhing one, | | 414 
Curſon (Sir Robort) gets from the E. 
of Suffolk an Infor mation of all the 
Particulars of his Conſpiracy againſt 
K. Henry, A - >” pes 


393, 402 


appointed by K. 


ibid. 
Cricton ( William) Chancellor of 
3 


Auphin K. Lewis's Son, engaged 
to the firſt Daughter of K. E4- 


\ 


1 


ward IV. 118, 134, 1 39. marries 
Margaret of Auſtria, 146 
of 


Dean (Henry) made Archbiſhop 


Canterbury, 3 | 
Denmark, Negotiations between that 
Km. and England, 124, 13 


Derby (E. of) ma 
ble 


, | 272 
Deſmond (E.) joins Perkin, "a 
mes, MT 
Deſquerdes ( Marſhal) Governour of 

Picardy, 334. his Hatred to the 
Engliſh, ibid. n. offers a Negotiation 
of Peace in England, 350 
Devonſhire (E. of) taken at the Bat- 
tle of Towrox, and beheaded, 6 


* 


— (E. of) commands part of 


Queen Margaret's Army, go. ſlain 
at the Battle of Tewkesbury, 92 
E. of ) apprehended for con- 


fpiring againſt K. Henry, 428 
Dol taken by the French, 310 
Dorſet (Marqueſs of) See Thomas 

Grey. | | | 


Dowglaſs (E.) Archibald, claims the 
Regency of Scotland, 8. dies, ibid. 


(E.) William cauſes Diſturban- 
feated at Blach-heath, 397. riſea 2 


ces in Scotland, 8. beheaded, ibid. 
—— (E. of) William, Prime Minit- 
ter, and Lieutenant-General to 


Fames II. King of Scotland, 8. a- 


buſes his Power, ibid. ſtabbed by the 
(E. of) James, raiſes a Civil 
War in Scotland, 9. forced to fly 
to England, ibid. applies to K. Ed- 
. ward, | 1 10 
Dudley, his Character, 424. one of 
the Tools made uſe of by K. Henry 
in oppreſſing his Subjects, ibid. the 
Means he uſed to procure Money, 
ibid. & c. 433. is choſen Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, 432. con- 
tinues his Exactions, | 


\ 


Dunbar ſurrendred by the D. of 41 


bany to the Engliſh, 141. beſieged 
and taken by the K. of Scotland, 271 
Dunois ( E. of) enters into a League 
againſt Ann of Beauſen, 267. re- 
turns to France, 268. retires to 
| "SY Bretagne, - 


Bretagne, ibid. deſigns to get the 


Princeſs of Bretagne for the D. of 
Orleans, 304. ſent to England to 


demand Succours for the D. of 


Bretagne, ibid. cauſes the Siege of 


 Nantz to be raiſed, 309. ſent to 


K Charles to ſue for Peace, 


314. 


Durham ( Inhabitants of) refuſe to 


pay a Sublidy granted to K. Henry, 


x 1 17 
1 E Dinburgh taken by the D. of 


Glouceſter, 143. K. James III. 


ſhuts himſelf up in that Caſtle, | 


8 301 
DWAR D IV. prochimed, 1. goes 
to fight Queen Margaret, ibid. de- 
feats K. Henry's Army at Towron, 5, 


marches to York, and takes down his 


Father's Head from the Walls of 


that City, 7. returns to London, ib. 


ſecures himſelf againſt Scotland, ib. 
is crowned, 11. propoſes a Truce 
with Scotland, ibid. which 1s broke, 
ibid. calls a Parliament to get his 
Election confirmed, ibid. makes a 


Treaty with the E. of Roſs, 14. or- 


only in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 17. 
ſcreens them from the Penalties of 


ders that Clergymen ſhould be tried 


the Statute of Proviſors, &c. ibid. 


| Henry's Troops, 18. returns to 
London, 19. ſends for the E. of 


calls upon the E. of Roſs to per- 
form his Promiſe, ibid. defeats K. 


Warwick, 20. makes a Truce with 


the French and Scots, ibid. gives 


his Friends the Eſtates of the Re- 


bels, 23. makes himſelf popular, 
ibid. demands in Marriage Bona of 


Savoy, 23. 26. offers an abſolute 


Pardon to thoſe that had taken 


Arms againſt him, 27. viſits the 


Dutcheſs of Bedford, 28. falls in 


love with Elizabeth Moodville, ibid. 


and marries her, 30. hates the E. 


of Warwick, and why, 31, &c. 
keeps fair with the K. of France, 
&c. 37. makes a pa Alli- 
ance with Caſtile an 

relolvesto aſliſt the D. of Bretagne, 


43. makes an Alliance with Arr. 
gon, 46. his Army defeated by the 
Yorkſhire Rebels, 51. his Blindneis 


the D. of Clarence and E. of War- 


makes his eſcape and comes to 


Denmark, 39. 


with reſpect to the E. of War- 
wick, 52, ſends the D. of Burgun- 
dy the Order of the Garter, 53 or- 
ders the Iriſþ to apprehend the D. 
of Clarence, 54. marches againſt 


wich, ibid. deſires an Accommo- 
dation, ibid. is taken Priſoner, 35. 


London, ibid. aſſembles his Army 


again, 56. gains the D. of Clarence 


to his Side, 60, 61. far from being 
alarmed at the E. of Warwicks 


Keturn to England, 63. levies ſome 
Troops, ibid. avoids coming to a 


Battle, ibid. encamps near Lyzz, 


64. where he is purſued by the E. 


of Warwick, ibid. embarks, and 
goes for Holland, ibid. is like to he 


tanken by Pyrates, ibid. delivered by 


the Lord Gruthuyſe, ibid. the D. 


of Burgundy is uneaſy at his co- 


ming, 72. endeavours to perſuade 


him to declare openly for him, ibid. 
ſets ſail from Vere, 75. lands at Ra- 


venſpur, and is coldly received. 
70. takes only the Title of Duke, 
ibid. marches to Tork, 77. is deſired 


by the Magiſtrates to take another 
Rout, ibid. ſwears with a ſolemn 


Oath to be faithful to K. Beury, 78. 


marches towards London, ibid. 
comes to Coventry, 79. makes as if 


be would attack the E. of War- 


wick, ibid. proclaimed in the DO. 
of Clarence's Army, 80. goes to join 


him, ibid. enters London, $1. goes 


out to meet the E. of Warwick. 82. 


defeats him at the Battle of Barzer, 


83. returns to London, 85. and 


gives publick Thanks for his Victo- 


ry, ibid. iſſues out a Proclamation, 
and proſcribes ſeveral Perſons, 88. 


marches againſt Queen Margarer, 


89. overtakes her at Teutesbury. 
and defeats her, ibid. and 91. orders 


P rince Ed war 4 to be murdered, 
93. pardons the Baſtard of Falcon- 
RE i! bridze, 


bridge, andBiſhop of Wincheſter, 95. 
orders the D. of Glouceſter to put K. 
Henry IV to Death, 95. ſends one 
Nobert Y aughan to ſeizelor kill the 
E. ot Pembroke, 97. gets the Lords 


to take the Oath to his Son, 98. re- 


venges himſelf upon the Adherents 
of the Houſe of Lancaſter, 102. de- 
mands the E. of Richmond of the 
D. of Bretagne, 103, 122. paid that 
D. yearly a large Sum, ibid. enters 
into a League with the D. of Bur- 


gundy againſt France, 108, pre- 


Pares for the War againſt that King- 
dom, 111 raiſes Money by way 
of Benevolence, 112. ſends the D. 
of Bretagne an Aid of 3000 Men, 113. 
paſſes over to Calais, ibid. ſum- 
mons K. Lei, to reſtore the Kn. 
Of France, and proclaims War a- 
| 8 him, 114. ſurprized at the 

. of Burgund s not coming to join 
him, ibid. makes a Peace with 
the K. of France, 118, c. hath a 
Conference with him upon the 
Bridge of Pequigny, 119. ſtands 
by the D. of Bretagne, and why, 
122. refuſes to aſſiſt Maria of 
Burgundy, and why, 128. ma- 
naged by the K. of France, 134. 
gives himſelf up to Pleaſures, 135. 
raiſes Money by ill Means, 101d. 
Treaty between him and K. Leuis, 
ibid. amuſed by him, 137. begins 
to perceive his JTreachery, 138. 
- concludes the Marriage of his 
Daughter with Philip E. of Charo- 
Jois, ibid (ent a Heet to aid Prince 
Alaximilian, 139. prepares for his 


Defence againſt the Scots, 140. 
makes a Treaty with the D. of 41- 
bany, 141. intends to carry War 
into France, 145. and prepares for 


it, 147. his Affairs in a very ill 
Situation, 145, 146. dies, 147. his 
Character, 148, exc. his Faults, 


149. bis Cruelty, 150. his Breach 
ef Faith, 151. his Miftreſſes, ibid. 


Bis Iſſue, 152. where buried, 46. u. 


Reports ſpread againſt his Legitima- 


Cy, and that of his Children by the 
D. of Glouceſter, 


buried, : 


170, EY 


EDwardD, Son of K. Edward IV. 


born, 65. the Lords take the Oath 
to him, 98. appointed Guardian of 


the Realm, 113. created Prince of 
Wales, 133. proclaimed King, 153. 


is in Wales to appeaſe ſome Com- 


motions, 157. ſeized by the D. of 


. Glouceſter's Order, 165. is brought 


to London, 167. lodges in the Bi- 
ſhop's Palace, 168. conveyed to 
the Tower with the D. of York his 


Brother, 174. is put to Death, 199. 


| „„ WG. 
dward (Prince) Son of K. Henry VI, 
made Priſoner at the Battle of 
. Tewksbury, 92. his undaunted An- 
ſwer to K. Edward IV, 93. mur- 
dered in cold Blood, ibid. where 


where buried, ibid. his Bones when 
i nan | 


Egremont (Sir John) ſet at the Head 


of the Yorkſhire-Rebels, 318. e- 
1 


ſcapes into Flanders, 


3 26. 
Elixabeth (Princeſs) Daughter of K. 


Edward IV, born, 36. contracted 


to the Dauphin, 118, 134, 136. 
promiſed to the E. of Richmond. 


209. K. Richard reſolves to marry 
her, 226. ſhe refuſes to marry him, 
229. comes to London after K. 


Hienty's Acceſſion to the Throne, 


254. marries him, 271. his Cold- 
| nels for her, 272. brought to Bed 
of Prince Arthur, 279. crowned, 

299. dies, 423. was always griev- 
ed and mortified by the King, 424 
Elliot (James) a Patent granted him 


to go and ſeek foreign Countries | 


with Engliſh Colours, 423 
Ely (Biſhop of) See Morton. | 
Empſon, his Character, 424. one of 
the Inſttuments employed by K. 
- Henry to oppreſs his Subjects, ibid. 
and 233. means uſed by him to 
get Money, ibid. continues his Ex- 


Actions . 444 


ſex (E. of) See Henry Bourhier. 
Eftaples (Treaty of,) 355. confirmed 


by tbe States of France, 391, 413. 


confirmed by K. Charles VIII, 398. 


and by the Pope's Bull, 483. 417 


Exeter beſieged by Perkin, 404 


ib. NF, 37G 


es hs bu 


Ferribridge, 7 


ted, and given to his Dutcheſs, ib. 
flies for Refuge into the Lou - Coun · 
tries, 22. is reduced there to ver 
great Extremities, ibid. wounded, 
and left for dead at the Battle of 
Barnet, 85. takes Sanctuary in 


NMieſtminſter-Abbey, ibid. dies, 102 


Bishop of) enters into a Conſpi- 
racy againſt K. - | 


Lord Clifford, 4. made E. of Kent, 
12. See E. of Kent. : : 
—(Baſtard of) made Vice-Admiral in 

the Channel, 94. attempts to ſur- 


prize London, ibid. is repulſed, ib. 
retires to Sandwich, 95. the King 


Pardons him, and makes him Vice- 


Admiral of the Channel, but after- 


wards cuts off his Head, ib. 


Ferdinand Prince of Arragon, takes 
hath a 


Poſſeſſion of Caſtile, 269. 
War with the King of Portugal, and 
K. of France, ibid. becomes K. of 

 Arragon, ibid. refuſes to receive 


an Ambaſſador from K. Charles VIII, 


270. in War againſt the Moors, 290. 
. concludes a perpetual Peace with 


K. Henry. 364. made Umpire be- 
tween K. Henry and the K. of Scor- 
land, 400. joins with the K. of 
France in the Conqueſt of Naples, 


418. quarrels with the K. of France, 
432. his Queen dies, 435. ap- 
pointed Adminiſtrator of the Km. 
of Caſtile, ibid. Dilputes between 
him and the Archduke, ibid. and 
436. retires to Arragon, 442. fe- 
turns to Caſte, ibid. 


Ferdinand K. of Naples, 377. endea- 


vours to ſtop the K. of France, 387. 
forced to ſhut himſelf up in 1/chz, 


| 3y 4+ 
Fitz · walter (Lord) detatched by K. 
Edward to ſecure a Paſs at Ferribridge, 


3. diſlodged from thence, _ : 
Lord) enters into a Conſpiracy 
againſtK. Henry, 364. ſent Priſon- 


ſla in, 


= INDE x 
0. of) follows K. Henry into 
Scotland, 16. his Eſtate is confiſca - 


210 


Fr Alonbridge | (Loch & the 


ibid. : 
Bretagne are reconciled to bim, 


er to Calais, 370. eſca 
retaken and beheaded, 
Flammock encourages a 
Kent, 393. leads the Rebels, 394. 
taken and executed, 297 
Flemmings, Differences between the 
Engliſh and them, 100. refuſe to 
acknowledge Maximilian as Guar- 
dian to his Son, 268, 319. revolt 
againſt the D. of. Saxony their Go- 
vernour, 334. takes JIpres, Sluce, 
ns WY ibid. 
Force (Bernand de la) ſent Ambaſſa- 
dor by K. Richard to Caſtile, 196 
Fornova (Battle of) | 388 
Forteſcue (Judge) when he flouriſhed, 
Bo . 152, N. 
Fox (Richard) made Privy-Councel- 
lor, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Bi- 
ſhop of Exeter, &c. 263. of Bath 
and Wells, 348, of Wincheſter, 291. 
tranſlated to Durham, 375. ſent 
Ambaſſador to the K. of Scotland. 
302. enters into a Negotiation 
with him, 391. ſent to him to ſet- 
tle the Articles of Marriage between 
him and the Princeſs Margaret 409. 
founded Corpas-Chriſts College, 
Oxon, | 453 
France (Affairs of) 266, &c. thieat- 
ned on all Sides, 346 
(K. of) See Lewis. Charles. 
France. The ſad Cataſtrope of the 
Kings of England that have taken 
Wives from thence, -- <a 
Francis Il, D. of Bretagne, 196. pro-; | 
miſes the E. of Richmond Aſſiſt- 
ance, 211. falls into a Lethargy, 1 
222. K. Richard gives him the 
Earldom of Richmond, 223. ſends 
the E. of Richmond Offers of Ser- 
vice, 224. the French take ſeveral 
Places from him, 303. forſaken by 
his Army, 304, refuſes the Mediati- 
on of K. Henry, 308. the Lords of 


310. ſhuts himſelf up in Rennes, 
ibid. promiſes his Daughter to the 
King of the Romans, 311. gets her 
to declare that ſhe would never 
marry the Lord Albret, 314. ſends 
to K. Charles to ſue for Peace, ib. | 
1 defeated 


George, K. Fdward's eldeſt Brother, 


Gonzolvo, 418. 


defeated at the Battle of St. Aubin, 
336 reduced to à very bad Con- 
dition, 319. ſues to the K. of France 
for Peace, 320. which is granted 

- him, and why, ibid. ratifies the 
Treaty of Coyron, 321. dies, ibid. 


Francfort (Treaty of) 329 


Frederick Emperour of Germany, 
draws an Army together to oppoſe 
the D. of Burgundy, 108. dies, 368 


Frederick King ot Napels, defires to 


be included in the Peace made be- 


tween K. Henry and K. Lewis, 414. 


deprived of his Domimions, 419. 
caſt himfelt upon the Mercy of K. 
4 ewis, | | ib. 
Fx ion, . 


Froiſſard an account of him, 485, 1. 


1 D. of Milan, aſſaſſinated, 


SES - 


——( John) marries 1/abella, 379. 

' poiſoned by his Uncle Ladovico, 380 

Garter ( Order of) ſent by K. Edward 
IV to the D of Burgundy, 


53 
Gaunt (Inhabitants of) srevolt againſt 


303, 311, 319, 334 
| Genoa furrenders to the K. ot France, 


Maximilian, 

414 

created D. of Clarence, 12. See 
D. of Clarence. . 


Gleuceſter (D. of See Richard. 

becomes Maſter of 
all Naples, | | 422 

Grey (Ralph) excepted out of the 
Pardon granted by K Edward, 27 


Grey (Richard) created a Baron, 155. 


arreſted by the D. of Glouceſter, and 
ſent to Pontſract, 165. where he 
1s executed, 176, 182 
—— (7 homas\) made Marquiſs of Dor- 
ſet. Governour of the Tower, and 
Keeper of the King's Treaſures, 
- 154. enters into a Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt K. Richard, 210. goes over 


to the E. of Richmond, 215. left 


in Hoſtage by him at Paris, 230. 
' releaſed, 263. 


- 222. ſet at Liberty, 300 


3 
rut huyſe (Lord) delivers K Edward 
from Pyrates, 64. created E. of 


1 N D E X. 


ſent to the Tower, 


HEN RT E. of Richmond, preſented 


Wincheſter, e 10 3 
Gueldres (War of) 437, 438 
Guienne ſeized by K. Lewis, 104 


. of) poiſoned by K. Lewis, ib. 


Eure (Alice) her Body found 
ö whole, after ſhe had been buri- 


ed 1757 Years. 453, u. 
Hammes beſieged and taken by order 
of K. Richard, 0 
Hauſe- Towns, Negotiations between 
them and England, 100 
Harding (John) an accouut of him, 

5 488, n. 


Haſtings (Lord) keeps back the Sol- 
diers leſt they ſnould hinder K Ed- 
ward's Flight, 64 his Character, 
156. ſtirs up the D. of Glouceſter to 
ſeize K. Edward V, and why, 159. 
confers with him at Northampton, 
160. returns to London, 161. ap- 

peaſes a Commotion there, 167. 
the reaſon of the D. of Glouceſter's 

retaining him in his Service, 169. 
his vain Confidence of the D. of 
York's good Deſigns, 178. is ſounded _ 
by the D. of York's Order, and ſent 
to Edward V, 179. his Death reſolv- 
ed. 180. how brought about, ibid. 
is beheaded, 182. e Protector 
juſtifies his Death, tb. and 183 


| Haverford K. Henry comes thither. 


232. an Account of it, ib. u. 
HENRY VI. his Troops defeated by 
K. Edward IV, 5, retires to Ber- 
- wick, and flies to Edinburgh, 7, re- 

enters England, 18. is defeated, 

and flies again to Scotland, 19. 
comes privacely to England, 21. is 

taken -and confined to the Tower. 
ibid. proclaimed by the E. of War- 

wick, 63. and releaſed out of the 

Tower, 65. reſtored, 66. conſi- 

dered only as the Shadow of a King, 

68. is dethroned again, and ſent 
to the Tower, 82. murdered by 

the D. of York, 96. his Character, 
ibid. his Foundations, 1b. where 
buried, ibid. u. his Body removed 
to Weſtminſter, 434. the Pope re- 

fuſes to canonize him, 68, 434 


- & 
* 
* 
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Oxford co 


the E. of Pembroke, 97. emb 
tor France, ibid. is driven upon the 
Coaſt. of Brezagne, ibid. confined 


by the, D, in Vannes, 98. K. Ed- 
ward demands him of the Duke, 
103, 12. is delivered to K. Ed- 


ward's Ambaſſadors, but eſcapes, 
124. the D. of Buckingham pro- 


poſes him to the Biſhop of Ely, 204. 


bis Rights to the Crown, 205. in- 
formed by his Mother of what was 


determinedin his Favour, 219. ac- 


quaints the D. of Bretagne of the 


Plot that was formed againſt K. 


Richard, and tries to engage him 


in it, 211. comes upon the Coaſt 
of Cornwal with 40 Ships, 215. is 


like to be intrapped, but eſcapes, 


and retires into Normandy, 216. re- 
turns to Bretagne, ibid ſolemnly 
ſwears to marry Elizabeth Daughter 
of K. Edward IV, or Cecilia her 
Siſter, 216. all the Engliſh at the 
Court of Bretagne (wear Allegiance 


to him, ibid. an Act of Atrainder 


paſſed againſt him, 219. reſolves 
to make his eſcape out of the D. 
of Bretagne's Dominions, 223. chow 


he brings it about, 224. eſcapes, 
and comes to Angiers, ibid. the D. 


of Bretagne ſends him Offers of 


Service, zbid. civilly received by 


the K. of France, 225. the E. of 

| him, ibid. as do 
other Lords, 229. ſol- 
e Court of France for Aid, 
230. obtains 2000 Men, ibid. 
comes to Roan. ibid. propoſes to Sir 
. Herbert the eſpouſing of one of 


his Siſters, 231. is invited over to 
England, 231. lands at Milford- 


haven, 232. comes to Haverford, 
ibid. marches towards Shrewsbury, 
ibid. where he is received, 233. 


joined by Sir Rice ap Thomas, ibid. 


advances towards Litchfield, 234. 


hath a Conference with William 
Strange, ibid. a dangerous Adven- _ 


ture happens ro him in his way to 
Tamworth, ibid. hath a Conference 


wih the Lord Sranley at Atherſton, 


c a6 
© K. Henry VI, 68. in Wales with / 


embarks worth Fight, 255: &c. 


loud Acclamations, 255. 


235. defeats K. Richard at Bo. 
the Lord 
Stanley ſets the Crown on his Head, 
239. erects a Monument on K. 


Richard's Tomb, 240. cauſed Te 


Deum to be ſung immediately after 
his Victory, 249. is uncertain on 
what Foundation to lay his Claim 


to the Crown, 250. &c. reſolves 


to be crowned before ſummoning 
the Parliament, 253. always afraid 
of the Houſe of York, ibid. ſends 
the E. of Warwich to the Tower, 
254. is received in London with 
rene ws 
his Oath to marry the Lady Elixa- 


Beth, ibid. is crowned, 258. infſti- 


tutes a Guard of 50 Archers, ibid. 
calls a Parliament, and with what 
end, 258. ifſues out an Act of 
Grace, 262. redeems his Pledges 
from France, ibid. borrows Mo- 
ney of the City of London, 263, 
Covetouſneſs his predominant Paſ- 
ſion, 264 folemnizes his Marriage 
with the Princeſs Elizabeth, 271. 
his Coldneſs for her, 272. defers 


her Coronation for two whole 


Years, ibid. and 299. conceives a 
mortal Hatred for the Houſe of York, 


ibid. uneaſy upon their Account, 


276. gets Düpenſations from. the 


Pope for marrying with the Princeſs 


Elizabeth, 273. takes a Progieſs in 
the North, 277. very uneaſy at the 
Lord Lovel s. &c. Rebellion againſt. 
him, ibid. ſuſpects the Queen 
Dowager of having fomented Si- 
nel's Rebellion. 282. is at a loſs up- 

on receiving the News of dimnel's 

being in-lreland, 284. calls a ſecret 
Council, ibid. confines his Mother- 
in- law to a Monaſtery, . and ſeizes 
her Eſtate, 285. proclaims a Ge- 


neral Pardon for all that ſhould quit 


the Rebels. 286. puts two Armies 


on Foot to oppoſe his Enemies, 292. 


takes a Progreſs into Suffolk and 
Norfolk, ibid. ſends the Marquiſs 
of Dorſet to the Tower, ib. goes 
in Pilgrimage to our Lady of 1aj- 
ſingham, 293. upon hearing of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


defeats the E of Lincoln at the Bat- 


tile of Strobe, 296. ſends an Em- 
baſſy to the Pope, 300. makes a 


Treaty with the K. of Scotland, 
302. Charles VIII. ſends him Am- 
bafſadors to divert him from aſſiſt- 
ing the D. of Breragne 305. his 
Anſwer to them, 306. hath a wrong 
Notion of the War of Bretagne, ib. 
and 309. offers his Mediation to the 
two contendirg Princes, 307. the 
Reaſon of his not ſending Froops 


to the D. of Bretagne, 307, 315. 


ſends an Embaſly to France, 313. 


levies the Subſidy granted him by 
the Parliament, 317. which cauſes 


an Inſurrection in the North, ibid. 


the K. goes to Tork, and puniſhes 


the Ringleaders, 318. ſeem reſolved 


to ſend an aid to the Brerons, 319. 
— to aid the Dutcheſs, 322. 


ncies that the K. of France ſtood 


f In fear of him, 307, 309, 322, 331, 


319, 331, 332, 342. tries to make 


up the Matter of Bretagne by way 


of Negotiation, 307, 3It, 313, 


den, &c. ſends Embaſſies to ſeveral 


2ourts; 322. offers to aid the Prin- 
ceſs of Bretagne, ibid. makes a 


Treaty with her, 322. his aim in it, 


$bid. ſends Engliſh ſuccours to her, 


$:9.and an Embaſſy to France, 332. 


emands the Arrears of the Penſion 
which Lewis XI. had promiſed to 
pay to K. Edward IV. ibid. treats 


- with Bretagne, but with a view to 
His own Intereſt, 333. demands 


Nantx, ibid. ſends a Thouſand 
Men to relieve Dixmude, 334. en- 


Dutcheſs of Bretagne, 335. makes 


Alliancę with Portugal, Denmark, 


Prince Maximilian, Ferdinand, &c. 
fot the D. of Milan, 336. pretends 
o have a Deſign of invading France. 
336. demands of K: Charles Gui- 


enne and all Fraytfe, 339. with what 
view, ibid. lenk Amhaſſadors to 
Feance, 349. confirms his League 


INDE x. 

E. of Lincoln's Arrival he draws his 
Troops together about Coventry, 
194. comes to Nottingham, 295. 


ters into freſh Obligations with the 


with K. Ferdinand and P 


\ \ | f . | 
rince 3 


Wc. 
| Froublesin Scotland, 349. 


Conduct in the Affair of Bretagne, 

356. returns to London, 357. un- 
eaſy at the Reception which Per- 
kin met, 364. ſends the Garter to 
the D. of Calabria, ibid. con- 
cludes a perpetual Peace with Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, ibid. a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, ibid. ſeeks how 
to undeceivethe People, who took 


Perkin for the D of Tork, 365. gets 


the D. of Trb's Murderers exami- 


mined, 366. ſends Spies into Flan- 
ders, and cauſes them to be ex- 
communicated, that they might the 


better be concealed, 367. learns the 
whole Story of Perkiz, and pub- 


liſhes it, ibid. demands the Pope's 
Bull to confirm the Peace of Eſta- 


Ples, 368. demands Warbech of the 
Archduke Philip, ibid. breaks off 
all Commerce with him, and ba- 

niſhes the Flemings out of England, 
369 wins Sit Robert Clifford, who 
betrays Warbeck's Secrets, ibid. de- 
fires to be included in the Peace of 
Senlis, 370. takes care of Ireland, 
and ſends Sir Edward Poynings 
thither, 371. extorts Money by un- 
lawful Means, 372. ſacrifices the 
Lord Chamberlain to his Avarice, 


373. 374. which occaſions a great 
Tefror in England, and ſevęral Li- 


bels 
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bels againſt the King, 375. ſends the 
E. of Surrey Orders to levy Troops 
in the North, 381. makes the D. 
of Tork Preſident of the Northern 


Marches, ibid. goes in Progreſs to 
Yorkſhire to viſit his Mother, 382. 


calls a Parliament, wherein two 
remarkable Statutes were enacted, 
383. receives advice of Perkins 
Emil 


ing in Ireland, 384 treats of 
the Marriage of his eldeſt Daughter 


with the K. of Scot land, 386. grants 
à Pardon to all the 1riſþ that had 
taken Perkin's part, 391. ſends Am- 
baſſadors to Spain, ibid. enters in- 
to the League of Italy, ibid. gets 
a Subſidy for the Scorch War, 392. 
very ſtrict and haſty in levying it. 


393. takes Meaſures againſt the 
Corniſn Rebels, 395. reſolves to 


give them Battle, and defeats them, 


396, 397. employs the Spaniſh Am- 
baflador to bring about a Peace 


with Scotland, 398. demands Per- 


hin Warbeck of K. James 399. makes 
the firſt Propoſal of a Marriage be- 


tween his Daughter Margaret, and 


the K. of Scotland, 400. he and the 
K. of France ſtand in awe of one 
another, 401. orders his Troops 
to march againſt Perkin Warbeck, 


404. ſeizes Perkin's Wife, and uſes 
her well, 405. goes on to Exeter 


to examine into the Rebellion, 
ibid. adviſes with his Council about 


What he ſhould do with Pertin, 
406. builds Richmond Palace, 408. 
| Publiſhes the pretended Reaſons 
that induced him to put the E. of 
Warwick to Death, 413. his Anſ- 


wer to the Pope's Nuncio that 


endeavoured to engage him in a 


Cruſado, 415. choſen by the Knights 


of Rhodes for Protector of their Or- 
der, 416. goes to Calais becauſe of 
the Plague, ibid hath an Interview 


there with the Archduke Philip, ib. 


Emperour Maximilian a Preſent 


of 19,000 J. 422, ſends Ambiſſa. 
Kory to treat With Ladifons K. of 


4 


Hungary, 424. oppreſſes his Sub- 
Dudley, 424. Inſtances of his Ri- 
gour in Fines and Confiſcations, - 


420, &c. gets Sir Robert Carſon to 
dive into all the E. of Suffoll's Se- 
crets, and diſcovers all the Particu- 
lars of his Conſpiracy, 428 excom- 


municates Carſon, the better to de- 


ceive the E. of Suffolk, 429 makes 


an Agreement with K. Ferdinand, 


430. conducts his Daughter Mar- 
garet as far as Tork, 431. gets 2 
Subſidy on accouht of her Vo tion, 
432. Acts paſſed about Patents of 
Leaſe or Grant, 433. about clip- 


ped Money, ibid. giving Liveries, 


ibid. is for having K. Henry VI 
canonized, 434. how diverted from 
it, ibid. appoints Commiſſioners to 


ſatisfy all his Creditors, ibid uneaſy _ 
at the Diſpute between K. Ferdi- 
nand andthe Archduke, 435. forms 


a Deſign of marrying the Q. Dow- 
ager of Naples, 436. ſends three 


| Perſons into Italy and Spain as 


Spies. ibid. makes an Alliance with 
the D. of Saxony, 438. ſends his 
Compliments to the Archduke 
Philip, and goes to meet him at 
Windſor, 439. renews the Treaty 
of Commerce with him, ibid. his 


Marriage with the Dutcheſs of Sa- 


voy agreed upon, 440. demands 


the E. of Suffolk of the Archduke, 


#614. iſſues out a Proclamation to 
levy a Benevolence, 443 is ſeized 
with the Gout, which turns to a 


Ptiſſick, 444. heaps up 1800, 00 l. 
ibid. lays up his Treaſures at Rich 

mond, ibid. grants a general Par- 
don, 448: orders his Heir to make 
Reſtitution, ibid. dies 446 his If 


ſue, ibid. his Character, ib. &c. 


founds a Chappel at Wind/or, 452. 
and another at Weſtminſter, ibid. 


was a Brother of the Taylor's Com- 


enquires after Perkins Adhete A "7 "45% 
and fines them, 417. makes the | Henry (Prince ) born, 349. created 


D. of York, 375. made Governour 
of Ireland, 371. Preſident of the 


Northern Marches, 381. created 


Prigcg 
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to the Order ot the Golden Fleece, 
422. Project of a Marriage between 
him and the Princeſs of Wales, 429. 
the Pope grants a Diſpenfation for 
that Purpoſe, 
Henry IV. K. of Caſtile, dies, 
Henry, Son of the Lord Fitz-hugh, 
Commander ot the Yorkſhire Re- 


Heralds, by whom made a Corpora- 
r | 242, A. 


Herbert (William) created E. of Pem- 
broke, 19, 20. See E. of Pem- 
SW... 8 
Herbert (Sir Richard) ſent with a 
Detachment to view the York/hire 
Malecontents, 50. defeated, ibid. 
behaves very couragioufly, 51. ta- 
ken and beheaded, 
—— (Sir Walter ) ordered by K. 
Ric hard to oppoſe the E. of Rich- 


ed, ibid. 


He: eford, the D. of Buckingham de- 


mands part of the Lands belonging 
to that Houie; +. "WF 
Hoſland (Henry) See D. of Exeter, 
Homage, liege and ſimple, 24. &c. 
Howard (Lord) confers with the 
K. of France's Ambaſſadors about 
2 Peace, 117. goes as a Hoſtage 
with the K. of Frazce, 120. ſent 
Ambaſſador to France, 137 
— ( John) made E. Marſhal, 
149. and D. of Norfolb, ibid. and 
High-Steward, ibid. hath the Com- 
mand of the Vanguard of K. 
Richard's Army, 235. flain at Boſ- 


worth, 2 


194. taken at Boſworth, 249. con- 
fined to the Tower, and afterwards 


releaſed, ibid. diſperſes the Rebels 


in Yorkſhire, 318. made Preſident of 


the North, ibid. goes to relieve the 
Caſtle of Norham, 398. purſues K. 


Jamet, and takes Aton, ibid. 


Hungerford (Lord) Commander of 
K Henry's Troops, 18. taken Priſo- 


ner and beheaded, 


Ras (John) burnt, 


I 
4 


ibid. 


mond, 232. lets him paſs unmoleſt - 


| | 39 
( Thomas) made E. of Surrey, 


| 19 
453, & c. 
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Prince of Wales, 422. admitted in - 


Huſſites, the ir Opinions, 467, &C: 
Hutton ( Thomas) ſent Ambaſſador 
to the D. of Bretagne, 196. informs 
K. Richard of the Conſpiracy that 
was framing againſt him in Bre- 
tagne, een 


J Ames II. K. of Scotland. makes 
E Dowglaſs his Prime Miniſter, 8. 
ſtabs him, 9. killed at the Siege of 
Roxburough, CAS 1. 
ames III. breaks the Truce with 
England, 137. his Character, 139, 
& c. oppreſſes his Subjects, ibid. 
puts one of his Brothers to Death, 
and impriſons another, ibid. enters 
Angland, and carries off ſome 
Booty, 140. is at a great Loſs upon 
the D. of Glouceſter's marching a- 
gainſt him, 142. aſſembles the No- 
bles, ibid. withdraws to Edinburgh 
Caſtle, 143: is reſtored, 145. at- 
tempts his Brother's Life, ibid. takes 
Dunbar from the Engliſh, 271. K. 
Richard makes a Truce with him, 
221. forms a Deſign of diſpatching 
all his Lords at once, 3or. offers to 
come to an Agreement with them, 
zbid, ſhuts himſelf up in Edinburgh 
Gaſtle, ibid. and 322. ſends to the 
Kings of France and England to 
demand their Aſſiſtance, 302. Ar- 
ticles agreed upon between him 
and K. Henry, ibid. quits Edin- 
burgh Caſtle, and goes towards 
Sterling, 323. the Governour re 
fuſes him Admittance, ibid. re- 
turns towards Edinburgh, ib. meets 
the Army of the Malecontent:- 
Lords, ibid. which he fights and is 
killed, „% 5 age 
James IV. proclaimed King, 3 23. ſe- 
veral refuſe to own him, ibid. . | 
Henry bribes two Scotchmen 3 - 
ver him up to him, 345. recetves 
Perkin into his Dominions, 285. 
and gives him the E. of Huntleys 
Daughter in Marriage, 386. en- 
deavours to ſet him upon the 
Throne of England, 389. ravages 
| Northumberland, 390. makes a ſe. 
cond Irruption into England, 598; 


and beſieges the Caſtle of Norham, 


ibid. ſends Perkin Marbeck to Ire- 
land, 399. the firſt Propoſal of a 


Marriage between him and the 
Princeſs Margaret, 400. a Diſpen- 
ſiation from the Pope for that pur- 
poſe, 417. ſends to demand Satiſ- 
faction of K. Henry for an Affront 
offered to ſome of his Subjects at 
Norbam, 409. 

Jerom of Prague, ee. 
Jeſus-College, Cambridge, when found- 


„ 403 K. 
Imola ( Biſhop of) the Pope's Nun- 
cio, grants K. Henry a Diſpenſation 

for marrying the Princeſs Elixa- 


beth, 


| 273 
Innocent XII. Pope; K. Richard ſends 


him an Ambaſſador, with a Pro- 


miſe of Obedience, 222 


Inſurrection in Tortſhire, 49. in Corn- 
wal, See Cornwal. „ 
Tiundation, a great one, 213 
Joanna, Daughter of the K. of Ca- 


lile, affianced to Alphonſo K. of 
Portugal, 296. married to the Arch- 


duke Philip, 392. takes the Title of 

Queen of Caſtile, 437. brought to 
bed, 4 8. goes for Caſtile, and is 
driven by a Storm upon the Coaſt 
of England, 438. loſes her Senſes 
upon the Death of her Husband, 
2. 
n. 


Joan adopts Aphonſus K. of Arrago 


377. revokes the Adoption, ibid. 
and agopts Lewis of Anjou, ibid. 


Wh - ibid. 
Joſeph ( Michael) encourages a Re- 
bellion in Cornwal, 393. heads the 

Rebels, 394. taken and executed, 

„ 
John's (St.) College, na 
when founded, 1 
Ireland, Lambert Simnel goes over 
there, 282. where he is proclaimed 
King, 283. Prince Henry made 
_ , Governour 


"7 1 0 37¹ 
Iſabella, Wife to K. Ferdinand, 296. 
dies, . 434 
Iſabella, married to the Prince of 
 , Portugal, 269, 270. becomes Heir- 


2 


1 


of that Kingdom, 


apparent of the Kn. of Caſfile and 
' Arragon, 401. married to Don Ma- 
nuel K. of Portugal, ibid. dies, 


Iſeland, the Engliſh engage them- 


ſelves by Treaty not to ſet foot 
there without a Pafport from the 

K. of Denmark, =, 1 

Jubilee. See Alexander Vl. 


Fulius II. Pope, grants a Diſpenſati- 


tion for Prince Henry's marrying 
the Princeſs Catharine, 403 


| XX Ent (E. of) made High Admi- 


ral, | | 16 
Kildare (E. of) ſides with Zambers 
Simnel 283. comes to England, 

294. ſlain at the Battle of Sroke, 296 
—— (E. of) ſides with Perkin, 
361. ſent Priſoner to Exgland, 371. 
ſent back to Ireland. would. 
King (Oliver) ſent by K. Henry to 
Charles VIII to repay the Money 
he had borrowed of him, 262, 263, 


7 Adiſtaus K. of Hungary, ſends to 
demand Aſſiſtance of the Chriſtian 


423 


Princes, 2 5 
Lancaſter, that Houſe reduced to two 
Perſons, 


Landais (Peter) ſent by the D. 2 


Bretagne to get the E. of Richmond 


from K. Edwards Ambaſſadors, 


123. promiſes K. Richard to deli- 
ver him up to him, 221. his Cha- 
racter, 220. K. Richards Ambaſ- 
ſadors treat with him about the 
delivering of the E. of Richmond, 
222, 223. is hanged, 224, 264, 


20865 
Langton ( Thomas) ſent. Ambaſiador 
to France, 137 
League of the Publick Good, 26 
St. Leger (Sir Thomas ) put to Death, 
Leviſton (Alexander) made Regent 
of Scotland, 8. forced to eue 
„ 


Lewie XI. K. of France, his Cha- 


racter, 13. tries to make himſelf 
abſolute, 24. conteſts between him 
and the D's, of burgundy and bre- 

vag ne. 


| 
: 
| 
| 


zagne, ibid. attacks the D. of Bre- 


© Fagne, 26. negotiates a Peace with 


K. Edward, 27. bribes the Prime 
Miniſters of the D. of Burgundy, 
33. engages the Dukes of Berry 
and Bretagne, 35. reſtores to the 


D. of Burgundy the Towns upon 


the Somme, ibid. gives Normandy 
in Appennage to the D. of Berry, 
36. drives him out thence, ibid. 


_ Negotiations between him and the 
D. of Burgundy, 39. puts himſelf 


in the Power of the D. of Bur- 


gundy, 45. is made Priſoner by 5 


him, ibid. {abmits to hard Terms, 
46. gives Champagne and Brie to his 
Brother, ibid. ſends Ambaſſadors to 
England, 53. gives the D. of Cla- 
rence andE. of Warwicka civil Re- 
ception, and promiſes them a pow - 


erful Aid, 59. furniſhes the E. of 


Warwick with Men and Money, 62. 
perſuades the D. of Berry to accept 


of Guienne inſtead of Rochelle, 70. 


tries to wreſt from the D. of 
Burgundy the Towns upon the 
Somme, 71. declares War againſt 
him, 72. poiſonsthe D. of Guienne, 
104. takes Poſſeſſion of his Dutchy, 


ibid. makes a Truce with the D. 


of Bretagne and Burgundy, 105. 
gives K Edward's Herald Preſents, 
114. offers him a Peace, 116. and 
upon what Conditions 117. hath 
a Conference witn K. Edward up- 
on the Bridge of Pequzgny, 119. 
civilly refuſes a Viſit K. Edward of- 


fered to make him at Paris, 120. 
gives Penſions to the Engliſh, 121. 


what they amounted to, ibid. takes 
Burgundy, &c. from Maria, 127. 
grants Prince Maximilian a Truce, 


and reftores him ſome Towns in 


Hainault, 128. pays K. Edward a 


| Penſion of 50,000 Crowns, ibid. 


and 135, 136. ſhifts off the Dau- 
phin's Marriage with Elizabeth, 134, 


 &c. offers K. Edward to divide the 
Dutcheſs of Burgundy's Dominions | 


with him, ibid amuſes him, 137. 
ſtirs up the K. of Scotland againſt 


FI XD Ex! 


Lewis XII. made K. of France; 402. 


endeavours to keep fair with K. 


Eenry, ibid. cauſes his own Mar- 


riage with Jane to be annulled, 
ibid and eſpouſes Ann of Bretagne, 


ibid. contrives how to recover the 


Dutchy of Milan, 408. becomes 


Maſter of it, 413, 414. turns his 


Thoughts to the Conqueſt of Na- 


ples, 418. and ſhares it with K. 
Ferdinand, ibid. falls out with him, 
432. his Troops are defeated, ib. 
loſes all Naples, ibid. gives his 
Daughter to the D. of Angoultme, 

442 


Lewis III. leads an Army into Na- 


| ples, | | 377 


Liege deſtroyed, 3 


8. 8 + 
Liegeois, War between them and the 


D. of Burgundy, 39, 40, 44. be- 
tween them and Maximilian, 268 


Lincoln (Biſhop of) made Chancel- 

—_ „ 193 
(E. of) appointed Heir-appa- 
rent of the Crown, 222. goes over 
to the Dutcheſs of Bu: gundy, 287. 
ſhe promiſes to aſſiſt him, 288. ar- 


rives in Ireland 293. marches to- 


wards Newark, 295. encamps near 
Stoke, ibid. {lain at the Battle of 
Stoke, 296 


Littleton ( Thomas ) an account of 


him, 1 


London, a Tumult there upon K. EA. 


ward the Vth's being arreſted, 167 
Lorrain conquered by the D. of Bur- 
gundy, | 125 


Lovel (Lord ) created Viſcount Lo- 


vel, 194. the Dog. 219. x. forms 
a Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry VII. 
277. forſakes his Troops, and flies 
into Lancaſhire, 278. goes over 
into Flanders, ibid. ſets ſail for Ire- 
land, 293. comes over to England, 
294. defeated at the Battle of Sroke, 
296. appears no more, 297 


Ludovico, Guardian of J. Galeazzo 


D. of Milan, 379. engroſſes the 
whole Power, ibid. ſtirs up Charles 
VIII. to the Conqueſt of Naples, 

ibid. takes Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy 
of Milan, 0 

YL Lucy 
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Lucy ( Elizabeth 7 30, 151, 177,186 


Mu. K. of Portugal, marries 
"= Iſabella, 401 
Margaret, (Queen) retires into the 
North of England, 2. breaks a 
Truce propoſed by K. Edward with 


* 


Scotland, rt. ſurrenders Berwick to 


the Scots, ibid. concludes a Mar- 
riage with her Son, and Margaret 
Siſter of K. 
France to demand Succours, 14. re- 


turns to England with an Army, 


but is beat back and forced to land 
at Berwick, 18. comes ptivately to 
England, 22. falls into the Hands 
of Robbers, ibid. retites to the D. 
of Burgundy her Father, ibid. is 
reconciled to the D. of Clarence 
and E. of Warwick, 59. comes to 


England with the Prince of Wales 


her Son, 86. ſwoons at the News 


ot the E of Warwict's Deteat, ibid. 


takes Sanctuary in Beaulieu Abbey, 
ibid. her Friends exhort her to try 


her Fortune once more in a Battle, 
ibid. would put her Son out of 


Danger, 87. tetires to Bath, ibid. 


zs for paſling the Severn, and retir- 


ing into Wales, 89. is taken at the 
Battle of Tewksbary, 92. confined 


to the Tower, 93. ranſomed, ibid. 


Dauphin, 268, the K. of France 
takes het to Paris, ibid. her Bro- 
ther demands her back, 345. re- 


ſtoredjto him, 369. married to Don 


7 ohn, 401. matries Philibert of 


Savoy, 420. See Dutcheſs of Sa- 


Voy, 


ly 9 ; PS 
Margaret Daughter of K. Henry, con- 


tracted to James K. of Scotland, 
400, 417, 421. 
3 ibid. conducted to Scot- 
land, | EE? 431 
Maria the D. of Burgundy's Daugh- 
ter, K. Lewis deprives her of moſt 


of her Dominions, 127. is tyran- 
nyzed over by the Men of Ghent, 
10:4, ſeveral Matches propoſed to 


n 


James, ibid. goes to 


| 2 and 119 
Margaret (Princeſs) promiſed to the 


her Portion and 


her, ibid. 
Prince of Auſtria, 128. killed by 
„ Fall, | | 3 
Martin V, Pope, his Letter to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 484, 
| 485. Cc. 


aximilian (Prince) marries Maria of - 
K. Lewis grants 


Burgundy, 128. 
him a Trice. ibid. enters Burgun- 
dy and takes ſeveral Places, 133. 
K. Edward ſends a Fleet to aſſiſt 
him, 139. Flanders and Hainault 
refuſe to obey him as Guardian to 
his Son, 268. makes Peace with 
K. Lewis, id. choſen K. of the 
Romans, 291. K. Henry concludes 
a Treaty with him, ibid. the Gaun- 
tois revolt againſt him, 303. taken 
Priſoner at Bruges, 319. releaſed 
by his Father, ibid. demands in 


Marriage 1/abella of Spain, ibid. 


retires into Germany, ibid. taken 
by K. Charles, and Anz Dutcheſs of 
Bretagne, for Umpire of their Dif- 
ferences, 329. threatens highly the 
K. of France, for his robbing him 
of his Wife, 345. madeEmperour, 
368. delivers the Government of 
the Low-Conuntries to his Son, 388. 
propoſes to K. Henry a League a- 
gainſt the Turks, and demands of 
him an Aid of Money, 422. K. 
Henry concludes a Treaty with him, 
ibid. takes the Adminiſtration of 
the Low Countries upon the Death 
of his Son, _ 


| 443 
Medici: E de) D. of Florence, 
led by Charles VIII to de- 


compe 
liver him ſome Towns, and lend 
him a Sum of Money, 380 
Merchant. Taylors, 453, 7. 
Milan (Affairs off 


| 379 
Milford. haven, K. Henry VII lands 


there, 232. an Account of it, ib. n. 
Montague (Lord) diſpatched into the 
North of England againſt Queen 

Margaret, 18. defeats a Detatch- 
ment of her Army, ibid. created 

E. of Northumberland, but takes 

only the Title of Marquiſs of Mon- 
tague, 20. made Govemour ot the 
Uuy northern 


eſpouſes Maximilian 
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Morley (Lord) ſent with 166 
- relieve Dixmude, 334. ſlain, ib. 
Morton Biſhop of Ely impriſoned, 182. 


northern Marches, ibid. enters into 


1 the E. of Warwick's Plot to de- 


throne the King, 47. defeats the 
Rebels in York/bzre, 49. declares a- 
gainſt K. Edward, 63. reſtored to 
his Government of the northern 
Counties, 66. a Pardon granted 
him for having ſerved K Fdward, 
68. hath Orders to levy Troops in 
the North, 74. and to go and 


fight K. Edward, 77. but lets him 


paſs without Oppoſition, ib. and 79, 
goes to join the E. of HMarwick, 79. 
defeated and flain at the Battle of 
Barnes, - + - | 85 
Montauban (Philip de) Chancellor of 
Bretagne, carries off the young 
Dutcheſs to Guerande, 321. ſets 
her againſt the Marſhal de Rieux, 328. 
ſent Ambaſſador to K. Henry, 332 
dy, 125 
en to 


committed to the Cuſtody of the 
D. of Buckingham, 194. conſults 
with the D. of Buckingham about 
dethroning K. Richard, 202. pro- 
poſes to him to make himſelf King, 
203. informs the Counteſs of Rich- 
mond of his Deſign of ſetting up the 
E. of Richmond for King, 207. flies 
into Flanders, ibid. writes to the 


D. of Buckingham to excuſe his 


going off, 208. gives the E. of 
Richmond notice that he was not 
ſafe in the D. of Bretagne's Domi- 
nions, 223. made Privy-Councel- 
lor, 263. and Archbiſhop of Can- 
torbury, 279. his Speech to the 
Parliament, 311, ce. his Dilemma 
to the Commiſſioners for raiſing 
the Benevolence, 348, 1. made a 
Cardinal, 368. indebted 
— to the Crown for the Be- 
nevolence, 384. dies, 418. hated 
by the People, and why, ibid. 
Murtherers to be burnt in the left 
Hand, 4537 . 


0 
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| Northamptonſhire, 


1500 Northumberland (E. o 


W 


3 | 1 N, | 5 
N beſieged and taken by the 
D. of Burgundy, te AED: 
3 12 
Nantx befieged by the French, 304, 


c. the Siege raiſed, 309. taken by 


the Lord d Albrer, WT 3 
* K. Charles undertakes the 
Conqueſt of that Kingdom, 376. 
taken by him, 387. ſubmits again 
to K. Ferdinand. | 388 \ 
(K. of) See Frederick. | 
Negotiations — of England with Scot- 
land, 99. with Bretagne, ib. with 
the Harnſe-Towns, 100. with the 
D. of Burgundy, 106, with Den- 
mark, | I24, 135, 138 
Nevil (William) See Lord Falconbridge. 
John) created Lord Montague, 12 


(George) made Archbiſhop of York, 
Morat beſieged by the D. of Burgun- 


28. turned out from being Chan- 
cellor, 41. enters into a Plot to 
dethrone his Brother, 47. the K. 
is confined to his Caſtle, 55. is for- 
given by the E. of Warwick, who 
gets him a Grant of Woodſtock Park, 
ec. 68. left to take Care of Lon- 
don, 80. pardoned by K. Edward 
after the Battle of Barnet, 85. con- 
fined to the Caſtle of Guiſnes, 101. 
where he dies, ib. and 124 
Henry) one of the Commanders of 
the Torkſhire Malecontents, 50. ta- 
ken and beheaded. 51 
Nobility, old and new, 3 
Norfolk (D-: of) See John Howard. 
Norham, a Quarrel happens there be- 
tween the Engliſh and Scotch, 408 
an Inſurrection 
there, 52. the Mutineers ſeize up- 
on the E. of Rivers, aud behead 
him, ib. Conference there between 
the D. of Gloaceſter, D. of Bucking- 
ham and Lord Haſtings, 160 
| taken at Bo/ſ- 
worth-{ight, and admitted into K. 
Henry's Favour, 239. applied to by 
the Commiſſioners that raiſed K. 
Henry a Subſidy, 317. killed by 
än : . ..---- - 218 
Nuncio (Popes) See Imola, 


Nux 


- 5 * » \ 
"BP". Im a: 6 
1 


Nuz beſieged by the D. of Burgundy, 
| | 107 
O. 


Ou (Baſtard) hinders Queen Mar- 


' garer's landing, 18. defeats her 
Troops in Lindisfarn, ibid. 


Omer (St.) takenlby the French, 303 
Orange (Prince of) enters into the 
League againſt the K. of France, 
267, 268, 289, 303, 315. 316 


Orleans (D. of) marries againſt his 


Will Foanna, 266. forms a League 
againſt the Court, 267. retires into 
rules there with an 


Bretagne, 268. 
abſolute Sway, 288. ſuſpected by 
the D. of Bretagne's Soldiers, 316. 
taken Priſoner, ibid. releaſed, and 


perſwades the Dutcheſs of Bretagne 


to marry K. Charles, 344 
Ormond (E. of) Thomas, 337 
Oxford (E. of) See John de Vere. 


(E. of) attainted in the Reign of 


K. Edward, 67. reſtored to all his 
Honours and Rights, ibid. his 
Eadge the Cauſe of the E. of War- 


upon St. Michael's Mount, 101. ta- 
ken and confined to the Caſtle of 
Hammes, ibid. eſcapes out thence, 
and goes to the E. of Richmond, 
225. commands the firſt Line of 
his Army at the Battle of Boſworth, 
235. made Governour of the Tow- 
er, 256, and Commander of one 


of his Armies, 292. treats K. Henry 


at his Caſtle of Henningham, 426. 
his Magnificence, ibid. fined by the 
King, and * e 


cPArliament, commonly Sides with 


the ſtrongeſt, 12. ratifies the E- 
lection of K. Edward IV. ib. and 


repeals all the Acts made againſt 
the Houſe of Tork, ibid. undoes it 


all again at another Time, 66. 
votes Edward à Traitor and an 
Uſurper, 67. ſettles the Crown up- 
on Henry VI, and his Heirs-Male, 


111. the D. of Glouceſier neglects 


to call one, and why, 168. con? 
firms i the irregular Election of K. 
Richard, 218. ſettles the Crown on 
K. Henry VII, 260. paſſes an Act 
ot Attainder againſt K. Richard and 
his Adherents, 261. grants K. Henry 
_ a large Subſidy for aſſiſting the D. 
of Bretagne, 313. Diſputes between 
the Parliament and the Popes, 496 
Parr (Thomas) when born, 152, u. 
Paul (St.) (Conſtable of) ſets K. Lewis 
on to make War againſt the D. of 
. Burgundy, 103. takes St. Quentin 
from the D. of Burgundy, ib. pro- 
miles to deliver it to K. Edward, 
115. fallies out, and kills ſome of 
the Engliſhb, 116. endeavours to 
perſwade K. Edward to break the 
Truce with K. Lewis, 119. retires 
into the D. of Burgundy's Domini- 
ons, 122. delivered by him to the 
K. of France, who orders him to be 
beheaded; ©: ibid. 


Pauls-School, when founded, 453. 1 
Pembroſbe (E. of) See Faſper Tudor. 
wich's Defeat at the Battle of Bar- 
net, 84. flies into Wales, 85. ſeizes 


(E. of) Herbert, raiſes|an Ar- 
my in Wales, 50. goes in queſt of 
the Torkſhire Malecontents, ibid. 
a Detatchment of his defeated by 
them, ibid. purſues the Rebels, 51. 
quarrels with the Lord Srafford, ib. 
defeated by the Yorkſhire Rebels, ib. 
and beheaded, 4 ib. . 
Pequigny (Treaty of) BEE: 
Percy (Ralph) ſubmits to K. Edward 
IV, 16. joins again K. Henry, 19. 
_ defeated and ſlain, iühid. 
Perhaps, great ſtreſs laid upon that 
Word, LS _ 43 
Perkin Warbeck ſet up by the Dſs. of 
Burgundy, 358. an account of him, 
ibid. &c. K. Edward IV was his 
Godfather, 359. the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy inſtructs him, ibid. and ſends 
im to Portugal, 360. lands in Ire- 
land, 360. gives out he was theD. 
of York, ibid. is ſent for by K. Charles 
to Paris, and received as D. of York, 
361, diſmiſſed by him, when ſure 
of a Peace with K. Henry, 302. 
comes back to the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
Uuuz gundy, 


yundy, ibid. her behaviour to him, 
l. behaves prudently, 363, 
rd Clifford and Barley go over to 
jim, 365. K. Henry ſends Spies to 
2 true account of him, 367. 
mands him of the Archduke Phs- 
lip, but is retuſed, 368, 369. mp 
ſome Troops in Kent, 382. whi 
* are cut in Pieces, 383. returns to 
Flanders, ibid. comes to Ireland, 
384. goes to Scotland, 385. and 


marries one of K. James's Relati- 


ons, ibid. a Proclamation iſſued by 
the K. of Scotland in his Name, 390. 
ravages Northumberland. ibid. ſent 
by K. James to Ireland, 399. cre- 
ates K. Benry new Troubles, 402. 
comes and heads the Corniſb Rebels, 
403: takes the Title of King, 404. 
beſieges Exeter, ibid. raiſes the Siege 
and retires to Taunton, ibid. flies 
to Bewley-Abbey, II. ſurrenders 

| himſelf to the King, 406. is carried 
to London, and inſulted by the Mob, 
406, 407. confined to the Tower, 
07. 15 examined, and his Confeſ- 


non publiſhed, 151d. eſcapes out of 


the Tower, jand gets into kent, 409. 
takes Sanctuary in Bethlabem Mona- 
ſtery, ibid. is put in the Stocks, 
and conveyed again to the Tower, 


410. a Plot of his is diſcovered, 


ibid. for which he is condemned 
and executed, 5 
Philip Archduke of Auſtria, Project 

of a Marriage between him and 


Ann K. Edwards Daughter, 136. 


demands his Siſter from the K. of 
France, 345. receives Succours from 
R. Henry, 349. takes Arras, 357. 
ſends Ambaſſadors to renew the 


Trade between England and Flan- 
marries Jane ſecond. 


ders, 388. 
Daughter of K. Ferdinand, 392. 
a new Treaty of Commerce be- 
tween him and K. Henry, 397. 
hath an Interview with him near 
Calais. 416. made Knight of the 
Garter, 422. protects the E. of 


Suffolk, 429. returns to the Low- 
Ceuntrie,, 431, endeavours to 


n 


make up a Difference between K. 
Ferdinand and K. Lewis, ibid. Diſ- 


pute between him and K. Ferdinand, 


435. 436. takes the Title of K. of 
Caſtile, 437. ſets out for Caſtile, 
438. driven by a Storm upon the 
Engliſh Coaſt, and lands at Wey- 
mouih, ibid. goes to Windſor, 439, 
ſets out for Spain, 442. dies, ibid. 
Pinker engages in the D. of York's 
Plot, to wreſt the Crown from K. 
Edward V. 46. 
Pius II. (Pope) congratulates K. Ed- 
ward IV upon his coming to the 
Crown. ED D 16 
Plague in England, 416 
Plantagenet, Origin of that Name. 
242, 2. Recapitulation of the Hiſ- 
tory of that noble Family, 4 
| 24 


ploermel taken by the French, 304 


Pole (William de la) apprehended tor 
conſpiring againit K. Henry, 428 
Pons (Faſper) the Pope's Commiſii- 


oner, | 414 
ÞPontfratt-Caftle, the E Rivers, and 
Lord Grey confined there, 165 


Dope. See Pius, Innocent, Alexander, 
Julius. Reflections on the Pope's 
Power, 454, c. Characters of the 
Popes of the XVth Cextury, 475, 
ec. Quarrels between the Popes. 
and England, „5 


Portugal, Alliances between that K.. 


and England. 101, 106, 141, 335. 
Perkin ſent thither, 360 
Poynings-· Law, 


| 372 
Poynings (Sir Edward) made Deputy 
Governour of Ireland, 371. lakes 
Enquiry after thoſe that were not 
well affected to the King, ib. holds 
a Parliament, and enacts ſeveral 
Laws, 724 | 372 
Præmunire. Remarks upon it, 194 
Prior of St. Fohn of Jeruſalem ſets 
out for France to fetch Queen Mar- 
garet, and the Prince of Wales, 75. 
taken at the Battle of Tewkesbury, 
and beheaded, „„ 
Proclamation iſſued out by K. Edward 


IV. ordering all his Subjects rom 


: 16 to 60 to take Arms, 227 
proſcrib d. Several Perſons proſcrib'd by 
K. Edward IV. N 8 
nn of ! See Margaret, 
| Elizabeth Woodville, &Cc, 


„„ oC. | 
| RAteliſ Zobert) ſent with a Fleet 


againſt Scotland, 142, enters in- 


to a Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry, 


370, executed, ä ibid. | 
—— (Sir Richard) an Act of Attain- 

der paſs d againſt him, 261 
Redon (Treaty of} 324 


| Rene of Anjou, endeavours to take 
Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Na- 


ples, 377. appoints Charles E. of 


Alain his Heir, „ 
Rennes: The D. of Bretagne retires 
there, 310. beſieged by the French, 


| 317 
RICHARD, his Character, 129, 130. 


created D. of Gleceſler, 12. Gover- 
nour of the Northern Countries, 66. 
commands part of K. Edward's Ar- 


my, 90. fiercely attacks Queen Mar- 


garet's Army, 91. enters her Camp, 
and makes a terrible Slaughter, 92. 
murders Prince Edward, 93. and K. 
Hemy VI. 96. appointed Arbitrator 
berween the Kings of France and 
England, 133. marches into S:otland 
with an Army, 142. takes Berwick, 
Edinburgh, &c. 142, 143. his diſ- 
ſembling Bebaviour between the two 
Parties at Court, 156. forms a De- 
ſign to wreſt the Crown from his 
Nephew K. Edward V. 153. c. 
his Speech to his Friends, 160. his 
Letter to the Queen, 161. goes out 
with his Friends to meet the King, 
163. perſuades the E. of Rivers to go 
to Northampton, 164. cauſes him to 
be arreſted with the Lord Grey, &c. 
ibid. & 165. ſeizes upon the King, ibid. 
| ſpreads a Report that the F. Rivers, 
&c. had determined to kill the D. of 
Gloceſter and Buckingham, 167. calls 
a Council, and is declar'd Protector, 
168. makes Alterations at Court, 


169. moves in Council the taking of | 
the D. of Tork from his Mother, 


88 


2 8 BEL] 
. 170. imparts his Deſigns of ſeizing 


upon the Crown to the D. of Buck- 
ingham, 174. ſpreads Reports againſt 


the Legitimacy of K. Edward IV. 
and his Children, 176, &. erects 


two Councils, 178. ſounds the Lord 
Haſlings, 179. reſolves to diſpatch 


him out of the way, 180. by what 
means he brought it about, ibid. cau- 
| ſes the Archbiſhop of York, Biſhop of 
Ely, &c. to be arreſted, 182. tries o 
juſtify to the Lord Mayor of Len- 


don, and the whole Nation, the Exe- 
cution of the Lord Haſtings, 182, 
183. no longer conceals his evil la- 


tentions, 185. employs Dr. Shaw to 


preach about the Illegitimacy of K. 
Edward's Children, 185. refuſes the 


Crown at firſt when offer'd to him 


by the D. of Buckingham, 190. c- 


cepts 'of it, 191, his Speech to the 
People, ibid. is proclaim'd King, 193. 
crown'd, 195. ſends Emba/7adors to 


ſeveral Courts, 196, c. reſolves to 


put K. Edward and D. of York to 
death, 197. goes and viſits ſeveral 


Counties, ibid. refuſes to grant the 
D. of Buckingham the Moiery of the 
Lands of the Houſe of Hereford, 199. 


crown'd at York, 200. creates his Son 
Prince of Wales, ibid. receives a con- 
fus d account of the Conſpiracy 
form'd againſt him by the D. of 
Buckingham, 212. ſuſpects him, ibid. 


orders him to Court, id. repairs to 


Leiceſter, 2 13. iſſues out a Proclama- 
tion againſt thoſe that had conſpired 


againſt him, 214. puts ſevera] of 
the Conſpirators to death, 217. 


grants Sir R.4/hron the Office of Vice= 
Conſtable for that purpoſe, ibid. re- 


ceives freſh Advices of a Conſpira- 


cy, 219. Which he tries to prevent, 
ibid. ſecures Caſtile, Portugal, France, 
Bretagne, Scotland, &c. to his fide, 


219, c. promiſes to ſend the D. 


of Bretagne 1000 Archers, 22 r. de- 
© Clares the E. of Lincaln Heir Appa- 


rent of the Crown, 222. ſends an 
Embaſſy with, a promiſe of Obedi= 


. ence to the Pope, ibid. treats with 


Landais about delivering the E. of 
-— 8 ”  Richmondy 


„„ . 


—— — — 


4 


from the 


RE + 6 Soo Me Ea 


"Richmond, ibid. gives the D. of Bre- 
rag ne the Earldom of Richmond, 223. 
obliges the Lord Stanley to leave his 
Son with him as a Hoſtage, 225. 


diſcovers the Project of the E. of 


| Richmond's marrying Princeſs Elixa- 


beth, 226. reſolves to marry her, 


ibid. gets the Queen Dowager to de- 
liver upſher Daughters to him, 227. 
puts his Queen to death, 228. makes 


+2 pompous Funeral for her, 229. 


orders Hammes to be beſieged, ibid. 

lays up his Fleet, 230. hath Intelli- 
\ gence of the E. of Richmond's land- 
ing at Milford haven, 232. orders Sir 
M. Herbert to oppoſe his March, 
ibid. goes to give him Battle, 233. 
ſeveral of his Officers, c. detert 
him, and go to the Earl, 234. at 
Teiceſter, 235. the E. of Richmond's 
Army and his meet at Boſworth, ibid. 

draws up his Army in order of 

Battle, ibid. puts the Crown on his 
Head, ibid. orders Lord Stanley to 
come and join his Army, and upon 


his refuſal orders his Son to be put 


to death, 236. but revokes his Or- 


ders, ibid. a great Overſight of his, 


236. rides up to attack the E. of 
- Richmond, 237. and {lays Sir Milliam 
Brandon, ibid. his Army is routed, 
238. ruſhes in the midſt of the K- 
nemies, ibid. is killed, id. his Crown 


found, 239. his Body is carried to 


© Teicefter , 240. where buried, ibid. u. 
- his Character, ibid, &c. he founded 

the Society of Heralds, 242. 1. 
ic hard, K. Edward's Son, created D. 


of Tork, 133. the Protector moves 


in Council that he ſnould be taken 
Queen his Mother, 170. 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ap- 
pointed to do it, 17 f. convey'd with 
the King his Brother to the Tower, 


174. put to Death by the D. of Glo- 


cefter's Order, 199. his Bones found, 
ibid. n. his Death examin'd into by 
K. Henry VII. 366. 


Richmond, (E. of) See Henry. 


——( Counteſs of) enters into a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt K. Richard, 208. is 


. 


not diſcovered, 218. K. Richard or- 
ders her Husband to keep her con- 
A | i tbid. 
Richmond-Palace built, 408. why ſo 
„„ | ibid. n. 
Rieux, (Lord of) Marſhal of Bretagne, 
heads the Lords of Bretagne, 289. 
reconciled to the D. of Bretagne, 
310. hath the Command of his 
Troops, ibid. takes Vannes, Dinan, 
Kc. 314. is againſt fighting the 
French, 3 16. appointed Guardian of 
the Dutcheſs of Bretagne, 321. 
quarrels with the Chancellor of 
Bretagne, ibid. ſhuts the Gates of 
Nantx upon the Dutcheſs, 329 
Rivers, (E. of) made Treaſurer and 
High- Conſtable, 41. beheaded by the 
Mutineers in Northamptonſhire, 52 
(E. of) Anthony, ſent into Wales 
to appeaſe ſome Commotions, 157. 
brings K. Edward V. up to London 
without a Guard, 163. the D. of 
Glouceſter intices him to Northamp- 
ton, 164. and arreſts him, ibid. ſends 
him to Pontfrad-Caſtle, where he is 
beheaded, 176, 182. 
Roſs, (E. of) joins with E. Dowglaſs, and 
ravages Scotland, 10. deſerts the Earl. 
ibid. makes a Treaty with K. Ed- 
ward, 15, who calls upon him to 
perform his promiſe, 17. commands 
part of Queen Margaret's Army, 18. 
defeated, taken Priſoner, and be- 
headed, 


| - 19 
E. of) K. Edward makes an Al- 
liance with him, 


| 140 
Retheram, Sm wank Archbiſhop of 


York, High-Chancellor, -inform'd by 
the Lord Haſtings of 32 be- 


ing in the Hands of the D. of Glou- 

ceſter, 166. goes to the Queen, and 

carries the Great-Seal along with 

him, ibid. comforts her, ibid. leaves 

the Great-Seal with her, ibid. ſends 

for it again, ibid. the Great - Seal ta- 
ken from him by the D. of Glou- 

cefler, 169. is impriſon'd, 182. re- 

leas d, 194. K. Richard acquaints him 

with ſome of his Queen's Infirmi- 
ties, ; 5 8 | 228 
Repembrè 


a 
Senlis (Treaty of) 369 


/ . 


$forza (Prince) adopted by Marius 


hene Palac 1 
Sheep preſented by K. Edward IV. to 


ö 5 þ + 
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Lewis XI to apprehend the D. 
of Burgundy. 33. ſeized by the 
E. of Charolois, ibid. tried, 34 


Rous or Roſſe an account of him, 


| „ COD 
8. 


Anctuaries, 17 0—172, 299 


Saturday, K. Henry look'd upon that 
day as moſt lucky to him, 255, 


397 


Savoy CD. of) ' marries Margaret of - 


Auſtria, 420. dies, 437 


——(Duicheſs of) her Marriage with 


K. Henry agreed on, 440. governs 
the Low · Countries, 443 


Scotland (Affairs of) 7, 139, 270, 


345. divided into two Parties, 11. 
Troubles there, 142, 300, 345 
— (K. of) See James. 


— rince of) married to Cicely K. 


Edward's Daughter, 111 


Scotch Nobles deſtroy K. James s three 
Favourites, 143. ſend Deputies to 


the D. of Glouceſter, ibid. K. 


James endeavours to cut them all 


301 


Severn, extremely ſwelled with ex- 
ceſſive Rains, 213 


Viſconti, 


1 379. 
Shaw (Edmund) Mayor of London, 


the D. of Glouceſter wins him to his 
Side, | | 176 
—— Dr. John) engaged in the D. 
of Glouceſters Plot, 176. preaches 
at Paul's Croſs about the Illegitima- 
cy of K. Edward's Children, 


Dominions, -414. and forced to 
fly do the Emperour, 
Palace burnt,  — 408 
the K. of Arragon, 47 
Sherburn (Robert) ſent to Rome by 
K. Henry, nearing” 


A Shilling, how far it went in the 


time of K. Henry VII. 350 u. 


Shore ( Fane ) 151.9: ber Character, 
156. condemned to do open Foo 
8 * 


nance, 


Stanley (Lord) 


| 186 
— (Ludovico) deprived of his 


ibid. 


Rupembre (Baſtard of) ſent by K. Shrewsbury, K. Henry marches to- 


wards it, | Wk 
Simnel (Lambert) trained up by Si- 
mon to pals for the E. of Warwick 
281. carried into Ireland, 282. 
where he is well received, and 
proclaimed King, 283. crowned at 


” 


Dulbin, 293. ſummons a kind of 
Parliament, ibid. reſolves to paſs 
into England, ibid. lands in Lan- 


caſhire, 294. taken at the Battle 
of Stoke, and made the King's 
Scullion, 296. afterwards his Faul- 
coner, | 2.97 
Simon (Richard) makes Simnel pals 
for the E. of Warwick, 281. taken 
at the Battle of Sroke, 296. im- 
priſoned and never heard of more, 


| 297 
Southwark plundered by the Kepriſh 


Mob, 65 
Stafford (Lord) joins the E. of Pem- 


broke, 50. deſerts him, 51. is pub- 


lickly beheaded, 


| „ 
—— ( Edward) reſtored to the 


Dignity of D. of Buckingham, 262. 
See D. of Buckingham, 
Staffords form a Conſpiracy againſt 
K. Henry, VII. 277. they beſiege 
Morceſter, 278. take Sanctuary in 
Colnham Church, 279. the Elder 
| beheaded, ”- . 
his Character, 156, 
178. grows ſuſpicious of the Pro- 
tector, 178. is wounded and ar- 
reſted, 182. releaſed and made 
Steward of the Houſhould, 194. 
and High Conſtable, 218. K. Ri- 
chard obliges him to leave his Son 


as a Hoſtage, 225. levies Troops, 


and pretends to take the King's 
Part, 233. ſtops at Lichfield, ibid. 
polts himſelf between the two Ar- 
mies at Boſworth Fight, 235. re- 
fuſes to come and join K. Richard 
when ordered, 236. joins' the E. 
of Richmond, 237. ſets the Crown 
on his Head, 239. created E. of 
Derby. See E. of Derby. 


Star- Chamber confirmed, 452: u. 


Steward (High) that Office exer- 


2577 


Ciſed by Commiſſioners, 
| | Strange 


˙V 6 — 
' * 


Seranze (Lord) 194 
w—— { William ) levies Troops, un- 
der pretence of aſſiſting K. Richard, 
233. poſts himſelf between the two 
Armies, and puts K. Richard's 


Troops to rout, 238. made Lord 


Chamberlain, 272. enters into a 
' Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry, 364. 
| accuſed to K. Henry, 373.beheaded, 
375. his great Riches, | 
Stoke (Battle of) 1 
Stoney- Stratford, K. Edward V. car- 
ried there, 5 
Subſidy granted to K. Edward IV. 111. 
to K. Henry VIL, 
Suffolk (E. ot) kills a Man, 419. is 
pardoned, ibid. withdraws into 
Flanders, ibid. returns to England, 
and is taken into Favour, 420. 
conſpitres againſt the King, 428. 
withdraws into Flanders, ibid. diſ- 
covers all his Secrets to Curſon. 
ibid. protected by the Archduke of 
Auſtria, 429. K. Henry demands 
him, 440. comes to England, 441. 
is ſent to the Tower, 


_ Swart (Martin) commands the 
Troops lent by the Dutcheſs of 


' Burgundy to the E. of Lincoln. 288. 


comes to Ireland, 293 and to Eng- 
land, 294. ſlain at the Battle of 


„ OLIN, 29 
Sweating-Sickneſs in London, 256 


Swiſs attacked by the D. of Burgundy, 


125 


- 8 : 
Amworth, the E. of Richmond 
loſes his way as he was going 


Thither, | 234 
erouanne taken by the French, 303 
Teꝛutesbury (Battle of) 90 


Thomas ( Sir Ap-Rice) joins the E 
E. of Richmond, 232 

Thwaites (Sir Thomas) enters into a 
Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry, 364. 
apprehended and executed, 370 

Tiproft (John) See E. of Worceſter. 


 Todde (Sir Thomas) bribed by K. 


Henry to deliver up James IV. to 


, 259 05 - 


Towton ( Battle of) . 1 
Treaty at Conflans, Redon, &c. See 


374. 1. 
2 
165 


313, 393 


| ibid. 
Surrey (E of) See Thomas Howard. 


Conflans, 
Treaties and 


1% 220, 
3 35 
between England and Scotland, 


20, 26, 36, 99. 221, 279, 302, 
346, 368, 400, 409, 421, 423 


—— between England and Bre- 


tagne, 28, 37, 99, 196, 221, 230, 
| | | 291, 324, 388 
between England and Bur- 
 gundy, : 43, 109, &c. 


* - 


— betwen K. Ferdinand, Iſabel- 


la, and K. Henr * 


— between K. Edward IV. 2 | 


the E. of Charolozs, | 8 
between K. Henry and the 
Archduke Philip, 397, 439 


Truce of Commerce between England 


and Burgundy, 13. prolonged, 17. 
renewed, : 20 


Tudor ( Jaſper ) E. of pembrote, 


forfeits his Title and Eſtate, 20. 
reſtor'd to both, 67. levies an Ar- 
my in Wales, 87. difmiſſes his 
Troops, 97. huts himſelf up in 


Pembroke Caſtle, ibid. ſlays Robert 


Vaughan that was ſent by K. Ed- 
ward to ſeize or kill him, ibid. em- 
barks for France, ibid. created D. 
of Bedford. See D. of Bedford. 


Tunſtal ( Sir Richard) Commiſſioner 


for levying a Subſidy granted to 
K. Henry, . 318 


c. | | 

| and Truces between England 
- and France, 20, 27, 37, 75, 99, 
2575 263, 272, 3 4. 


Annes, the E. of Pembroke and | i 


Richmond confined there, 98. ta- 


ken by the French, 304 
Vauclair, refuſes the D. of Clarence 
and E. of Warwick admittance in- 
to Calais, 58. is made Governour 
of Calais, : ibid. 


Vaughan (Robert) ſent by K. Edward 
to ſeize or kill the E. of + 4 
a. 


broke, 97. killed by him 
yere ( Fohn) E. of Caffe beheaded, 
12, diſputed in Parliament about 
the Precedency of Temporal and 
Sgpititual 


<= : 


I: „ 


"I—_— 


n...! ff 


rr A. 29 1K 99 


5 
by 


| 


4 


Spiritual Barons, ibid. 
Vere ( Aubrey de) beheaded, 
FRB EL, 
Vergers (Treaty of) E 
Viſconti, the Dutchy of Mi- 


lan taken from that Family. 
ä 


Urſwick, Chaplain to K. Hen- 


(william) par · 


5 
5 doned by K. Edward, IV. 


| 5 95 
Wales (Prince of) See Edward, 
Arthur, Henry. | 


Walſingham (our Lady of) 


219 and +. 
Walfingham (Thomas) an ac- 
count of him, 488, 1. 
Warwick (E. of.) alarmed at 
the Defeat of the Lord 
Fitz, walter, 3. 


Horſe, 4. ſent by K. E4- 


ward into the North, 19. 


takes Bamburgh, Alnwic , 
&c. ibid. ſent back by the 
King. o. is ſent into France 
to demand Bona of Savoy 


for the King, 23, 26, 28. 


leaves the Court of France, 


31. highly incenſed at the 


Affront put upon him by 


the King, in marrying E- 
lizabeth Noodville, ibid, &C., 
the King , 

41. withdraws from Court, 


neglected by 


ibid. extreamly incenſed a- 


gainſt K. Edward JC He: ĩð- no 
Wells (Lord) ſent for to Court 


makes ſure of the Pro- 
tection of King Lewis, 42. 
draws his Brothers into the 
Plot to dethrone the King, 
47. declares for the Re- 
bels, 53 levies Troops, 
54. attacks the King un- 
awares, and takes him Pri- 
ſoner, 55. diſmiſſes his 


Troops, ibid. draws them 


together again, 56. retires 
into France, 58. goes to 
King Levis, ibid. is recon- 


ciled to Queen Margaret, 


4 * 
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ſtabs his 
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59. comes into Eneland s 
63. has an Army of 60,000 
Men, ibid. cauſes Henry 
VI. to be proclaimed, ibid. 
frees him from the Tober. 
65. beats back ſome Ker? 
tiſh Rebels, Wid, called the 
Kingmaker, 66; appointed 
one of the Governours of 
the Kingdom, 67. ſends 


a Body. of Troops fo join 


with the French againſt the 


_ Engliſh. 69. is informed of 
King Edward's Deſigns, 74. 
is made High-Admiral, 2674. ' 


reſtores to the D. of Cla- 
rence the Government of 
Ireland, 75. prepares to go 
and fight King Edward, 


77. encamps at Coventry, 
79. refuſes the Mediation 


of the. Duke of Clarence, 


80. reſolves to fight King 


Ad ward, 82. is defeated and 
ſlain, 83. 84 


| Warwick ( Earl of) Duke of 


Clarence's Son, ſent to the 
Tower, 254. it is reported 
that King Henry deſigned 


to put him to Death, 281. 


Simnel is made to paſs 
for him, ibid. is ſhown in 


publick to undeceive the 
286. enters into 
the Plot to kill the Lord 


People, 


Digby, and eſcapes out of 
the . Tower , 410. beheaded, 
| | 412 


by King Edward, 57. takes 
Sanctuary in Weſtminſter , 
ibid. beheaded, ibid. 
—ů— (Sir Robert) com- 


miſſioned by the Earl ef 
Warwick to levy Troops in 


Lincolnſhire, 56. tries to re- 
venge his Father's Death, 57, 
defeated, taken Priſoner, and 
beheaded, ibid. 
Wenloch commands part of 
Queen Afargaret's Atmy. 99. 
© delays to aſſiſt the D. of So- 
* 


mer ſet, 


-F 
a. 5 
? 


* , 


3 v : : : ; 
7 a; 22 ES 


_ nerſet; 92. who knocks his 


Brains out with a Battle- Ax. 
4. 


* 3 | 0 10 * 3 ö 
Meſtern Illes, an account of 


them, 15. * 


Weſtminſter Conference wy 
Milford, pretends to be the. 


. 


E. of Warwick, 414. is bang- 
6 ed, | 8 ES ibi. 
Willoughby (Sir Robert ) created 

Lord Brook,, 262 


Min cheſter ( Biſhop of) see 


Waiufieet. «2 


 Wolſey (Thoma,) Rector of 


Lemington, 420, gets a Diſ- 
penſation from the Pope 
for two inconſiſtent Benefi- 
8 | ibid. 


Ioodville ( Elizabetb.) King 


Edward the IVth falls in 
love with her, 28., takes 
Sanctuary in Heſiminſter- 
Abbey, 6; her Behaviour 
to the King her Husband , 


out of the Court, 155- the 
Lord Haſtings and the Duke 
of Buckincham try to re- 
move. her from the Go- 


vernment, 159. adviſes the . 


Earl Rivers to diſmiſs his 
Troops, 163 takes San dtua- 


ry in Weſtminſter- Abbey with 


her Children, 165. is very 


loch to part with the Duke 
of Tork, 172, 174. enters 


into the Plot of detbroning 
K. Richard, 209. and pro- 
miſes to give her Daughter 
to the E. of Richmond, ibid. 
gives up her Daughters to K. 


» Richard, 227. K. Henry ſuſ- 


pects her of being the Author 


of Simnel's Plot, 282. is con- 


fined to a Monaſtery, and 
her Eſtate taken from her, 


* 


N 


8 Tremes of 
154. is not able to expel 
the Duke. of Buckingham, 


1 orkſhire. 


MWSEVY 


— 


© 285. where buried, 236-"#: 
ſiniſhed Qyeen's College, ibid. 


Woodville (Sir Richard) . cre- 


; ated E. of 'Rivers,Jz1. See 
W 
Wood ville (Sir Richard) enters 
into a Conſpiracy againſt 
Richard, 210. carries a ſmall 
Aid of Volunteers to the D. 
of Bretagne, 309. lain at 
the Battle of St. Aubin, 


* 


Woodvelle (Anthony). marries 


the only Daughter of the 


Lord Scales, 31. hath the 
Reverſion of the Place of 
High-Conftable, 41. appoint- 


ed Commander of K. Ed- | 5 


ward's Forces to Bretagne, 


Worceſter (E. of) forced to = 
ſign the Office of High Con- 
ſtable, 5 41 

the Guard, by 

whom inſtituted, 258, and a. 

York. K. Edward IV, marches 
towards that City, 77. the 
Magiſtrates deſire kim to 
take another Rour, 


Tork ( Archbiſhop of) 4 


George Nevil and Rot heram. 
Tork (Dutcheſs of) diſſuades 
EK. Edward IV, from mar. 

rying Elizabeth Woodville, 

29. dies, 381. when buried, 
FFF 
York (D. of) See Richard: 
An Infurrection 

there, 49. the Rebels march 
towards London, 50. de- 

ſign to retire to Warwick, 

51. defeat the King's Ar- 

my, and behead the Earl 

of Pembroke, ibid. ano- 
ther Inſurrection there up- 
on account of à Subſidy, 
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